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Alexander Pope, Ey: 


SIR, or ee 


4 25 7 E 4 Hidleying . your name at hs head 

theſe Sheets, is, I confeſs, like 
A. out a Splendid Sion to catch the Tra- 
veller's Eye, and entice him to make trial of 
the entertainment the place affords. But when 
1 can write under my Sign, that Mr. POPE 
has been here, and was content, Who will 


queſtion the goodneſs of the Houſe ? 


You ſee, SIR, and I had no defire to hide 
it, my intereſted view in this Epiſtle. Per- 
haps I ſhould find it difficult, on ſuch an oc- 


caſion as the preſent, to addreſs you in any 

terms, which might not be conſtrued into Self 

love, more or leſs refined. Will not this be 

the caſe, if 1 ſay, as with truth I can, that 

2 Was Raue ta lte ei ge the only opportunity I may 
A 2 


eder 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


ever have of ſo publickly teſtifying my juſt 
Eſteem for a worthy Friend, to whom ] have 
been long and much obliged? Yet allow me 
to add, that I imagine I do prove a Proof of 
that Efteem, when I inſcribe to You this At- 
tempt towards a Hiſtory of Roman Virtue and 
Patriotiſm. No conſideration, IJ hope. could 
engage me to it, if I were not perſuaded that 
you really are, what your writings declare you 
to be, a Friend to Virtue, to your Country, 
and to the Liberties of Mankind. | 


J am with fincerity and aſfection, 


SIR, 


Your moſt Faithful 


Humble Servant, 


N. Hooke 


„„ 
REF CE 


HE compendious Hiſtory of the 12041 and CONSULAR STATES 
of Rome, by Mr. Echard, and a tranſlation of the extenſive 


one, written in French, by the Feſurt-Fathers, Catrou and Rouille, 
were the only general Accounts, which (unmix'd * with foreign matters) 
had been given of them, in our language, when the preſent work was 
firſt offered to the public. In the ſtructure of it, the Author had 
an eſpqcial regard to thoſe perſons, who, wiſhing to be acquainted with 
the Roman ſtory by reading it in Engliſh, found Mr. Echard too brief 
to ſatisfy their curioſity, and the Jeſuits too diffuſe and verboſe to engage 


their attention agreeably. Not long after its boonng abroad, the well 


known and much eſteemed Monſieur Rollin, who, by the ſolicitation 
of his friends and admirers, had been . prevailed with, in his old age, 
to undertake a Hiſtory 7 Rome from the building of the City to the bat- 
tle of Actium, - obliged the public with a part of what he had exe- 
cuted. Death prevented his proſecution of the work to its completion; 
but it has ſince been continued and finiſhed by the ingenious and in- 
duſtrious Monſieur Crevier; and the whole is tranſlated into Eng//h. Had 
M. Rollin, who not only has avoided, in his relations, the extremes 
abovementioned, but has drawn his hiſtorical matter (for the moſt part) 
from the antient Greek and Latin authors, been ſomewhat more early in 
his enterpriſe, it would have hindered the writer of the preſent hiſtory 
from attempting any thing of this kind; whoſe project, at firſt, was no- 
thing more than to abridge the Jeſuits voluminous compilation, making 
uſe, occaſionally, of Mr. Yerto?'s ſprightly narrative of the revolutions in 
the Roman government. That project, however, he did not cloſely and 
conſtantly follow, even in this firſt volume, and he wholly departed from it 
in compoſing the ſecond, chuſing then to have recourſe to the antients for 
his materials, and alſo venturing, with regard to certain things, by them 
related, to make remarks, and give conjectures of his own; which, he 


Mr. Hoevel, in his Hiſtory of the World, © man ever more truly and carefully brought 
has given a dry, but very exact account of © together the principal matters of all the 
8 Kingdom — Republic. His „ Reman hiſtorians, than he; and that he 


© collefions (ſays Mr. Echard) are admi- 

% rable, both for their uſefulneſs and ex- 

„ adctneſs; his deci/frons very juſt and faith- 

ful, and his learning very uncommon 

© curious: in ſhort, we may ſay, that no 
| I 


« was an incomparable collector and compiler, 
« tho” at the ſame time he was but an in- 
« different h;/foriax,” Pref. to Ech. Rom. 
Hiſt, 


imagined, 


1 


__ » 


— 


| 
| | 


il 


Hift. Rom. 


The PREFACE. 


imagined, might at leaſt occaſion to his readers the pleaſure of conſidering, 
if 82 8 no ſervice to aſſiſt them in judging. Nor was he diverted 
from proceeding in this method, by the pieces M. Rollin had then pub- 
liſhed, of his Roman hiſtory : for this excellent writer, though more exact 
in his tranſlations, and in giving the ſenſe of his authors when he is not a 
mere tranſlator, than either Monſieur Vertot or the Jeſuits, has not, ſo of- 
ten as could be wiſhed, made uſe of his judgment to diſtinguiſh the true 
from the falſe, the probable from the improbable; and he has ſometimes 
choſen to tranſcribe Monſieur Vertot, where this Abbe did certainly not 
deſerve that honour, Whoever peruſes Monſieur Yertot's work muſt, I 
think, obſerve, that, with him, notwithſtanding his ſtrong and lively 
repreſentation of the avarice, ambition and uſurpations of the Nobles, the 
Tribunes are akvays wrong, either in the matter or the manner, or the 
timing of their propoſals for relieving the Plebetans, and commonly in all 
three. And Monſieur Rollin, though he be not quite ſo devoted to the 
ARISTOCRATICAL faction as the Abbe, yet ſeems to have a ſtronger biaſs 
that way than perhaps in reaſon he ought to have. In page 57, 58 of his 
ſecond volume, ſpeaking of the Agrarian Law, he ſays, * The demand 
« of the Tribunes on this article does really appear ſo founded in equity, 
<« that it ſeems as if nothing reaſonable could be objected to it; and one 
cannot eaſily look upon the Senate's obſtinate withſtanding it, but as 
« a crying injuſtice, and a partiality wholly condemnable. Nevertheleſs, 
a Society ſo reſpectable, and abounding with perſons of generally avowed 
e prudence and virtue, muſt undoubtedly have had ſtrong reaſons for 
acting as they did. That poſſeſſion [which the Patricians had] of the 
lands belonging to the public, might be anjuſt in its origin, and it was 
* then that a remedy might and ought to have been applied. But, 


as Monſieur L*Abbe de Vertot obſerves, a new partition was a thing 


attended with great difficulties.” And then, to excuſe the Senate, he 
tranſcribes Monſieur Vertot's imaginary difficulties z of which the reader 
will find ſome notice taken in page 287 and 288 of this volume. 

It is the more extraordinary that Monſieur Rollin ſhould be fo ready to 
aſcribe the Senate's oppoſing the Agrarian Law to prudential motives, and a 
concern for the tranquillity of the public, when he had ſaid but five pages 
before, in ſpeaking of their oppoſition to the law for a partition of 
Mount Aventine among the people, There was nothing unreaſonable in 
* this law: and the Senate ought to have granted the hill with a good 
** grace, and have even prevented the demand of the Tribunes ; but theſe 
obtained nothing from the Fathers without violent ſtruggle, the diſcord 
being ſo great, and become, as it were, natural between the two Orders.” * 


Ir 


* The reader will find in p. 548. of the he was unreaſonably prepoſſeſſed againſt the 
ſecond volume of this hiſtory (ſecond edition) PoyvuLar cauſe. 

ſome obſervations on a paſſage in the 28th That ſupereminently learned and judici- 
Pook of M. Rollin's Reman Hiftory, which, to ous writer, Dr Blackwell, ſeemingly under 
my apprehenſion, are ſufficient to ſhew, that the like prepoſſeſſion, has (in p- 132 of the 


IL 


The PR E FA CE. * 
Ir from ſome paſſages, in the preſent edition of this volume, regardi MY 
the civil conteſts at Rome, the Author ſhould be thought too much biaſs's 
to the poPULAR ſide, he hopes it will be remem at the ſame time, 
that there is a ſort of generoſity in taking the on of the poor Commons, 
who, in almoſt all their endeavours to free themſelves — oppreſſion, 
have been uſually repreſented, as an unreaſonable, headſtrong multitude, 
inſolent, ſeditious and rebellious. And he can truly ſay, that how 
ial ſoever to the Plebeians he may ſeem, he is not conſcious of having 
paſſed over any material fact, reported by the antients to the diſadvantage 
of the plebeian cauſe, or its advocates z notwithſtanding his own incredulity 
with regard to ſeveral pretended facts of this kind. Thus, though he to- | 
tally diſbelives the ſtory of Caſius s treaſonable plot, with his trial and * See Hit. 
condemnation z as likewiſe that of the wicked conſpiracy of the Tribunes + * C. 14. 
againſt the Senate and the Knights; yet he has given the ſubſtance of f © * © **- 
both theſe tales as they are related by Diony/tus. 
In the Forty two years, from the Szcz$$10N to the DeceMvirarTe, the 
main FOUNDATIONS were laid of that Free Republican Government, afterwards 
brought to its perfection by the Licinian laws, and their natural effects. 
For which wal. car and a well grounded apprehenſion, that ſeveral tranſ- 
actions of thoſe times were not placed in their true light by Monſieur 
Vertot, whoſe repreſentations of them had been copied in the firſt edi- 
tion of this volume, that portion of the hiſtory was reviſed with ſome 
attention, and compared with the original writers : and this compariſon 
occaſioned, in the ſecond edition, not only ſome variations from M. Yertot, 
but here and there a critical remark on the antient hiſtorians themſelves ; 
and in the preſent edition the reader will find ſeveral remarks that are not 
in the former, and of which ſome, perhaps, will appear to him entirely new, 
They are not given as things certain, but as pr as having the ap- 
pearance of truth, | | | 
WHarT is inſerted in the margin of p. 133, by way of objection to 
Livy's account of the Peace made with Porſenna, was borrowed from a Trea- 
tiſe entitled, I Diſſertation on the uncertainty of the hiſtory of the firſt 
500 years of Rome. It ſeems, for the reaſons there given, highly 
probable, if not certain, that the King entirely ſubdued the Romans; and 
the truth of this opinion may perhaps receive ſome confirmation from 
another remark. Livy tells us, that it was a cuſtom, tranſmitted from the I. 2. c. 14. 
antients, and retained even in his time, for the crier, at public ſales, to 


firſt volume of his Memoirs of the Caurt of Au- all the magiſtracies of the republic, and by that 
guſtus) delivered it as his opinion, that the mean a free admiſſion into the ſenate, — the 
Roman Conſtitution was unbinged and its go- propoſing equally and indifferent.y the honours of 
vernment converted from the %% of forms the government to every citizen, who by his 
to the worſt by thoſe very meaſures, (in favour virtue and ſervices, either in war or in peace, 
of the commons) which, according” to Dr. could recommend him/elf to the notice and favour 
Middleton, brought the government of Rome of his countrymen. See Dr. Middletox's preface 
to its Peet ſtate: I mean the" /aying open to the life of Cicero, p. xxxvii. 

Is the Plebeian families a promiſcuous right to 1 | 


cal 


„ The PREFACE. 


call the goods, Por/enna's goods, (According to Plutarch it was at ſales 
of goods belonging to the public.) The Latine hiſtorian is at a loſs for the 
true origin of this cuſtom; becauſe (as he intimates) it would ſeem, that 
the firſt goods, ſold under this appellation, had been taken from Por ſenna 
in a hoſtile manner; and this does not well ſuit with the King's friend- 
| ly departure from before Rome. Either this cuſtom (ſays he) muſt have 
| « commenced during the war, and been continued after the peace; or it 
« muſt have taken its riſe from an origin of a gentler kind than the out 
« imports.” Cujus originem moris, neceſſe eſt aut inter bellum natam eſſe, 
neque omiſſam in pace: aut mitiore cre: oe principio, quam hic pre ſe ferat 
titulus, bona hoſtiliter vendendi. He adds. The moſt credible tradition 
concerning this matter is, That, when Por/enna marched away, he made 
<« a preſent to the Remans of his camp ſtored with proviſions, of which, 
e by reaſon of the long blockade of their city, they were in extreme 
„ want, And leſt the people, preſſed with hunger, ſhould ſeize the 
&« proviſions in a rapacious tumultuous way, theſe were ſold and called 
« Porſenna's goods; not to ſignify that it was a ſale of booty acquired by 
e the Romans from the . in war, (for they were not in a condition to 
© make ſuch depredations) but of the free gifts of his bounty.“ 
Tac. Hiſt. I. Now if, as Tacitus informs us, the city ſurrendered to Porſema, and 
3. c. 72. Plin. if, as the treaty mentioned by Pliny imports, the Romans were reduced ſo 
I. 34. © 14. low, as to ſubmit to the being prohibited the uſe of iron, except for agricul- 
ture, we may eaſily believe, that the origin of the outcry, uſed in public 
ſales, was an injunfion laid upon the Romans by the King, to make an 
acknowledgment, on all ſuch occaſions, that whatever they poſſefſed was 
his. And this is not inconſiſtent with the ſuppoſition of his freely ſupply- 
ing their neceſſities, when they, through the preſſure of famine, had ab- 
ſolutely ſubmitted to him. The continuation of this cuſtom, whether it 
aroſe fom gratitude, or from obedience to power, will in either caſe be 
difficult to account for, unleſs we ſuppoſe, that the words, Por/enna's goods, 
[1 came ſoon to ſignify no more, than that the goods, expoſed to fale, would 
1 be fold cheap; as probably thoſe given by Por/enna were. Father Catrou, 
| (upon what authority I know not) gives this meaning to the expreſſion. 
| It may be obſerved, by the way, that the enterprize of Mucius to ſtab 
| | Porſenna is a ſtrong proof, if the fact be true, of the extremity to which 
| the Romans were reduced. And the fact, that Mucins did undertake to aſ- 
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2 Ts 2. c. ſaſſinate the King, and this ( as Livy and D. Hal. report) with the approbation 
| = H. p. of the Senate, is made credible by that unuſual ignominy with which he 


loaded his conquered * enemies, in forbidding them the: uſe of iron for 
arms; for it ſeems to have a reference to the dagger of Mucius, and the 
baſe attempt to which be great council of his nation had encouraged him. 


That Porſeuna choſe rather to be him-- tunate incidents the Romans got, ſo ſoon 1 
ſelf King of the Romans, than to reſtore they did, from under the domination of the 
Targuin to the throne, will not be thought Hetrurian, mult be left to conjecture. 
wonderful, But when, and by what for- 

Manſieur 


The PR E FA CE. 


Monſieur de Beaufort, a member of our Royal Society, and author of 
the Diſſertation abovementioned, "gives ſome very good reaſons for queſti- 
oning, in the ſtory of Mucius, the truth of that circumſtance, his broiling his 
right hand; and he has made ſeveral other ingenious obſervations on the 
Hiſtory of the firſt ages of Rome; yet I mult take leave to ſay, that he 
ſeems very far from having proved, That there is nothing more uncertain, 
ban the waoLe Bop of the Roman Hiſtory of the firſt 500 years, from 


the building of the City: Qu'il n'y a rien de Pp us incertain que TOUT ce Diſſertation, 
u 


corps d' Hiſtoĩre qu'on n'y peut compter 


r rien. And, becauſe the Cc. p. 12, & 


matter of the following ſheets is the ſubſtance of what the antients have 13. 


written concerning thoſe times, I have, in a Diſcourſe, which is now pre- 
fixed to the ſecond volume of this Hiſtory, attempted a defence againſt the 
attack made on the credit of their accounts. 


N. B. When Diony/us of Halicarnaſſus is cited, the Pages of the Frank- 
fort Edition are referred to, becauſe, Gs wy being marked in the 
inner margin of Dr. Hudſon's Edition, fuch Reference will be equally 
convenient with regard to both, 


Vol. I. a 
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[5] 
Roman Hiſtory. 


FIRST BO OK. 


| THE 
REGAL STATE of ROME. 
HA r. L 


Of the Original of the Romans, and the Building of Rome. 


E CT. I. The firff Romans were EE rojan extraction. F. II. ZEneas's voy- 
age to Italy. F. III. The ancient inhabitants of that country. F. IV. Eneas's 
reception by Latinus, King of Latium. He marries Lavinia the daughter of 
Latinus, and builds Lavinium. «» F. V. He ſucceeds to the Kingdom of bis fa- 
ther- in- law. F. VI. The death of Aneas, who is ſucceeded by bis ſon Aſcanius. 
$. VII. Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, and yields Lavinium to Aneas Sylvius, 
the ſon of Eneas by Lavinia. F. VIII. The Latines «pon the death of Aſcanius 
unite Lavinium and Alba into ove Dominion, which they decree to Eneas 
Sylvius, but give the ſovereign power in affairs of Religion to Iulus the ſon of 
Aſcanius. F. IX. The ſucceſſion of the Kings of Alba from FEneas Sylvius 170 
Amulius, who dethrones his elder brother Numitor. F. X. The birth, educa- 
tion and adventures of Romulus and Remus. They dethrone Amulius, and 
reſtore their Grandfather Numitor. F. XI. Numitor ſends his two grandſons 


to plant @ colony. They quarrel about the ſpot of ground where the new city ſhall Bef. J. C. 


Stand. Remus is ain. $. XII. Roms is BulLT. | 


ROMULUS. 


F. I. Romulus is choſen King of Rome. F. II. He Fe on a robe of diſtinc- 
tion, and appoints 12 Licrtors % attend him. F. III. 


. V. of R. 1, 
He divides bis colony TRIBES. 


into 3 TRIBES and theſe into 30 Curiæ. F. IV. He d:ftinguiſhes the people in- Curie. 


a 10 


ii CONT E N T 8. Book I. 
to PATRICIANS and PLEBEIANS, PATRONS and CLIENTS. F. V. He con- 

| Patrons. ftitutes a SENATE. F. VI. He appoints himſelf a guard of 300 horſemen called 

1 3:xaTe, Celeres. F. VII. He ſettles the reſpective prerogatives of the King, Senate, and 

| Celeres. People. F. VIII. The religious laws of Romulus. F. IX. His civil laws. 

/\ſylum. $. X. To augment his colony, he opens an Aſylum for fugitive flaves and out- 

' laws. F. XI. The rape of the Sabine women. F. XII. The Sabines endea- 

5 vour to recover their women by a treaty. In the mean time Romulus deſeats 

1 the Cœninenſes, flays Acron their King in ſingle combat, and decrees himſelf 

if | Teiuurn. 4 TrIVMPH for his victory. He reduces Cruſtuminum and Antemnæ, and 

| - OpimaSpolia. gains other advantages. F. XIII. Romulus's war with the Sabines. $. XIV. 

| King Tatius. He concludes a peace with them, and admits Titus Tatius, their King, to be his 

ll partner on the throne. The followers of Tatius are tranſported to Rome, and 

| Sabine Sento. become one people with the Romans. F. XV. Tatius creates 100 new Senators 


\ kniGnTs. choſen out of the Sabines. The creation of the firſt Roman KnicuTts. The 
1 feſtival of the MaTRONAL1A inſtituted. F. XVI. The Death of Tatius. 
i $. XVII. Romulus defeats the Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. He re- 
| v. of R. 16. nounces the kingdom of Alba upon the death of Numitor. F. XVIII. The mur- 
37 or 39. der of Romulus by the Senate, and the artifice of Julius Proculus to appeaſe 
4 the people. 

h 


| CHAP. III. 

| NUM A, 

| [ Interregnum. F. I. The death of Romulus is followed by an Interregnum. A deſcription 
| 

| 


F that ſort of government. The people grow weary of it; + ah, 7 it is una-· 
| nimouſly reſolued to chuſe a KIx G. F. II. The charatler of Numa Pompilius, 4 
f I 40. Sabine philoſopher. F. III. He is elected to ſucceed Romulus; but is with diffi- 
4 culiy perſuaded to accept of the kingdom. He conſults the will of the Gods by 
4 augury. F. IV. Numa is no ſooner upon the throne, than he applies himſelf to 
F quiet the diſſenſions at Rome, and to moderate the warlike ardor of the Romans 
[i Miniſters of by the impreſſions of Religion. F. V. He divides the miniſters of Religion into eight 
3 Religion. claſſes. The Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Augurs. F. VI. Veſtals. F. VII. 
1 Salli. F. VIII. Feciales. F. IX. Pontifices. $. X. He dire#s an eſpecial 
! | reverence to .be paid to the God Janus ; and makes a Goddeſs of Bona Fides. 
| ö F. XI. He introduces a new ſort of Gods, called Termini or Boundaries. F. XII. 
1 He amends ſome of Romulus's laws ; and makes new ones. F. XIII. He ſends 
| away the idle ſoldiery to cultivate the lands conquered by Romulus. $. XIV, He 
| diſtributes the citizens into diftint} companies, according to their trades. F. XV. 
| B2. He reforms the calendar. F. XVI. Numa dies, and his books are buried with bim. 
1 


[ | CHAP. IV. 
TULLUS'HOSsSTT.1i4s 


| | $3. §. I. Tullus Hoſtilius, a man of a generous and martial diſpoſition, is elected 
1 c by the Romans to ſucceed Numa. F. II. The rivalſlip between Rome and 


Book I. CON T EN T 8. iii 


Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. The diſpute is decided by the famous combat be- 

tween the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, in which the latter are all flain, Horatii and 
and two of the former. F. IV. The ſurviving Horatius, returning to the city, Curiatü. 

in triumph, ſtabs his own fiſter, for reproaching him with the death of her lover. 1 
He is tried by the Duumviri, and condemned to die. He appeals to the People, Arya. to 
and they mitigate the ſentence. F. V. Tullius, in conjunction with the Albans, the Prorrs. 
engages in a war againſt the Veientes, and defeats them. The treachery of 

the Albans. Tullus demoliſbes Alba, and tranſplants the inhabitants to Rome. Alba de- 

F. VI. He vanguiſbes the Fidenates, Sabines, and Latines ; and inſtitutes the ſtroyed. 
Saturnalia. F. VII. Ir bis old age, he falls into ſuperſtition, and ſtudies magick. 

He is aſſaſſmated in bis own palace. 113. 


CHAP. V. ; 
ANCUS MARCIUS. 


$. I. Ancus Marcius, the grandſon of Numa, is choſen to ſucceed Tullus 1 14. 
Hoſtilius. He declares war againſt the I. atines in all the forms preſcribed by 
Numa. He vanguiſbes the enemy in ſeveral battles, and takes many of their 
towns, F. Il. He ftrengthens Rome by new fortifications, and builds Oſtia at Oſtia built. 
the mouth of the Tiber. He defeats the Fidenates, Sabines, Veientes and 
Volſci. F. III. He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition of Lucius Tar- 139. 
quinius, @ foreigner from Hetruria, who had ſettled at Rome. 


CHAP. VI. 
TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 


S. I. The politic management of Tarquinius to obtain the kingdom. He is 

elected King, and adds to the Senate 100 new Senators choſen out of the Plebeians. ioo Plebeians 
$. II. The Latines renew the war againſt the Romans. Tarquin, by repeated brought into 
vittories over them, reduces them to ſue for peace. At bis return to Rome, he the Senate. 
builds a Circus for the Roman games. F. III. He totally ſubdues the 12 Lucu- 

monies of Hetruria. F. IV. He applies himſelf to cleanſe and beautify Rome. 

$. V. He renews the war with the Sabines. He increaſes the number of the Ro- 

man Knights. The adventure of Navius the Augur. F. VI. Tarquin fubdues Navius, Au- 
the Sabines. F. VII. He marks out the area of a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and gur. 
Minerva, on the hill Tarpeius, afterwards called the Capitol. F. VIII. The 

ſons of Ancus conſpire the death of Tarquin. He is affaſfnated in bis own pa» 174. 
lace. Theftratagem of Queen Tanaquil, to ſecure the kingdom to ber ſon-in lou, 

who takes Poſſeſion of it, without being legally elected to the throne. 


CHAP. VIL 
SERVIUS TULLIUS. 


5, 1. The birth and education of Servius Tullius, The honours be pays to the 
8 Ann Ane |  Goddeſ 


. 
. 
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Goddeſs Fortune upon his elevation to the Throne. F. II. The Patricians con- 

ſpire to diſpoſſeſs him. He gains the People to his intereſt, is legally elected King 

by the Curiz, and tho the Senate refuſes to confirm this election, keeps poſſeſſion. 

A fourth F. III. Servius defeats the rebellious Hetrurians. He enlarges Rome, and adds 
City-Tribe. @ fourth Tribe to the three old ones. He inſtitutes the Compitalia in favour of 
Ruſtic Tribes. ſaves. He divides the Roman territory with its inhabitants into Tribes. He 
marries his two daughters to Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns, the grandſons of 

Comitia by the late King. He ſubdues the Hetrurians. F. IV. Servius divides the Roman 
Centuries. citizens into fix CLasses, and theſe into Cx TUR IES. He inſtitutes the CEx- 
Er sus and the LusTRUM, and coins money. F. V. He gives the LIEBER TI or 
mm Freedmen the privilegeof Roman citizens. F. VI. He reforms the regal power 
and executes a ſcheme for ſecuring to the Romans the fidelity and friendſhip of 

the Latines and Sabines. F. VII. The wicked intrigues of Tarquin and the 

younger Tullia. Tarquin accuſes the King of uſurpation before the Senate. 

Servius pleads his cauſe there, but appeals to the People, and is by them con- 

firm'd on the throne. F. VIII. Tarquin regains the King's favour by ſubmiſſions, 

219, but ſcon after cauſes him to be murdered and uſurps the Kingdom. 


CH A P. VIII. 
TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 


§. I. The tyranny of Tarquin who gets the ſurname of thePRouD. His haughty 

treatment of the Latine Deputies and treacherous contrivance to deſtroy Turnus 

Feriæ Latinæ. Herdonius. F. II. The Latine affociation, and the inſtitution of the FERI 
Latin. Tarquin afifted by the Latines defeats the Volſci and ſubdues the 

Sabines. He finiſhes the CouMuoN-SEWERS and CIR cus Maximus atRome. 
F. III. His war with the People of Gabii, and the cruel ſtratagem whereby be 
Sybil's Books, becomes maſter of that city. F. IV. The adventure of the woman with theSvy B1L's 
Books. The riſe of the written civil law. Tarquin builds the temple of Jup1TER 

| Caplrolixus. F. V. He ſends two of his ſons with Brutus to conſult the ora- 
LuczeT1a. cle at Delphos. F. VI. The rape of LucRETIA. The Tarquins are baniſhed 


Coxsurs. and a COMMONWEALTH eſtabliſhed at Rome, under Two Coxsuls to be annu- 
243. ally choſon. | 


SECOND BOOK. 


From the eſtabliſhment of the Roman CommonwftarTn in the 


year of Rome 243, to the re-building of the City in 365, after 
the burning of it by the Gaul. | 


GHATS 


244. 8 E CT. I. The ſtate and condition of Rome on the abolition of the regal 
power. F. II. Tarquin prevails with the Magiſtrates of Tarquinii in He- 
truria to ſend an Embaſſy to Rome in his favour, with a letter from him to the 


Roman 


C1KcvUus, 


vi 
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Roman Peaple. $. III. A ſecond Embaſſy from the Tarquinienſes io the Ro- 
mans. The Ambaſſadors engage ſome of the yeung Patricians in a plot again/t 
the new Government. It is diſcovered by Vindicius a fave. Brutus condemns Bxurus's 
his own ſons to death and fees the execution. F. IV. Collatinus is forced to ſeverity. 
abdicate the Conſulſbip; and Valerius is choſen to ſucceed him. F. V. Tarquin 

having ſtirred 7 tbe Tarquinienſes and Veientes to take arms in his cauſe, 

they come to a battle with the Romans, in which Brutus is flain. F. VI. The 

People entertain. à jealouſy of Valerius's ambition, but ſoon after give him the 

name of Poplicola or Popular, on account of the laws be makes in their fa- Lex Valeria. 
vour, to the diminution of the Conſular Authority. He creates two treaſurers 

with the title of Qu &sToORsS. | | 


CHAP. II. 


$. I. Poplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond time, and T. Lucretius appointed 245- 
to be his Collepue. Porſena, King of Clufium in Hetruria, ſends a threatening f wo 
enbaſſy to Rome. The Romans cbuſe Poplicola Conſul a third time, and give 24, 
bim Horatius Pulvillus for à Collegue. F. II. Porſena in conjunction with ſome 

of the Latine ftates, marches an army into the neighbourhood of Rome. The 
remarkable bravery of Horatius Cocles FS. III. The deſperate enterprize and Horatius 
wonderful reſolution of Mucius Scævola. Porſena intimidated by the courage 3 
of the Romans, defifts from his demand of having the baniſhed King reſtored. Sc 
He makes a truce with the Romans, tho refer it to his judgment, whether 
they ſpall reſtore to Tarquin his paternal eftate or not. The adventure of Clæ- 

lia during the pleadings. Porſena renounces the cauſe of Tarquin entirely, and 
makes a peace with the Romans. F. IV. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 

is conſecrated. Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius choſen Conſuls. The Romans 247. 
ſbew their gratitude to Porſena. | 


CHA P. III. 


$. I. The Romans, in the Conſulſbip of M. Valerius, {brother of Poplicola,) 248. 
and P. Poſthumius, make war againſt the Sabines, and twice defeat them. 
$. II. The Sabines unite in a national body againſt Rome, where Poplicola is 249. 
choſen Conſul a fourth time. Appius Claudius leaves the Sabines and comes Arrius 
over to the Romans, with all his followers and dependents. The Sabines are Craublus. 
again defeated. F. III. Poplicola dies. The Sabines upon his death take courage, 
and renew the war, inthe Conſulſbip of P. Poſthumius and Menenius Agrippa, 250. 
who obtain a fignal victory over them. F. IV. An Ovation only is decreed Orion. 
Poſthumius, but.a Triumph zo Menenius. F. V. The Sabines are ſubdued 251 


in the ſucceeding Conſulſhip of Sp. Caſſius and Opiter Virginius. 


CHAP. IV. 


$ I. The Latines (inthe Conſulate of Poſthumius Cominius and T. Lartius) 232. 
declare for King Tarquin againſt the new Republic; but, beſore they take the 
feld, ſend an Embaſſy to Rome with propoſals for an accommodation. 5. w A 25% 
| conſdi- 


Qu xsToRs. 


ius 
vola. 


. 
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conſpiracy is there formed by ſome of Tarquin's Emiſſaries, 'who accompany the 

5g pA + T, 7 plot is diſcovered and prevented, by the Conſuls Ser- 

vius Sulpitius and Manius Tullius ; and the Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed with a 

255. refuſal of their demands. F. III. TheLatines diſpatch a ſecond Embaſſy to Rome 
with offers of peace, upon new conditions; theſe are alſo rejected by the Senate. 

The Romans prepare for war: but when the Conſuls Titus Lartius, and Q. 
Clcelius, wa; make the neceſſary levies, the poorer citizens refuſe to 3 
F. IV. The cruelty of their creditors is the cauſe of this mutiny. The deb tors 
demand an abſolute remiſſion of their debts. Great diſputes ariſe in the Senate on 
this occafion. In ſo dangerous a ſituation of affairs they judge it neceſſary to cre- 
ate a DicTaTtoR, (a ſovereign uncontroulable Magiſtrate) and to this they get 
the People's conſent. F. V. Titus Lartius is appornted to that ſupreme dignity. 
The levies for a war are now carried on without difficulty. After very little 
236. ation in the field, a truce is made with the Latines for à year; during which 

T the Roman emer married into Latium, and the Latine women married at 
257, Rome, have leave to return to their reſpective countries. F. VI. The truce being 
expired, Poſthumius one of the Conſuls is named Dictator, and has the ſole conduct 
Battle of Re- of the war. He gives the Latines an entire overthrow in the battle of 125 


DicTaTOR. 


gillus. lus ; after which the whole Nation ſubmits. Tarquin being obliged to quit La- 
SW ix tium, 7ctires io Cumæ in Campania, and there, in a few months after, dies. 
Es. 
C HAF. NV. 


258. F. I. The peace concluded with the Latines is followed by domeſtic broils at 
Rome; where the Senate get the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius and P. Servi- 
lius. F. II. The Volſci encouraged by the civil feuds among the Romans, pre- 
pare to fall upon them. The Plebeians at Rome refuſe to lift themſelves for the 
war. Servilius with an army of volunteers, who follow him out of perſonal 
affeftion, enters the territory of the enemy, and terrifies them into a ſubmiſſion for 
the preſent ;, but he has no ſooner led back his army, than they renew their prepa- 
rations to attack the Republic. F. III. While the Senate are conſulting about the 
levies to be made on this occaſion, a ſudden accident occaſions an inſurrection at 
Rome. Servilius appeaſes the tumult. News comes that the Volſci are ap- 


259. 


preaching. Servilius by fair promiſes in relation to the debts engages the People 
to liſt themſelves. F. IV. He defeats the enemy, and tho the Senate refuſe him a 
triumph at his return, on account of his indulgence to the ſoldiers, he triumphs in 
Jpight of their oppoſition. F. V. Aſter this he takes the field again, and defeats 
the AuRuUNCi. F. VI. The debtors at bis return from the war claim the per- 
formance of his promiſes. Servilius, not having power to make them good, is 


treated by the People with contempt. He thereupon becomes their enemy, and 
the ſedition increaſes. | 


C HAP. VI. 


. I. The People refuſe to obey the ſummons of the new Conſuls (A. Virginius 
and J. Veturius,) to liſt themſelves for a war againſt the Sabines, Equi and 
Volſci. The Senate, after ſome diſpute among themſelves, agree to create a Dic- 
tat. 


— 
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tator. Manius Valerius, @ brother of Poplicola, is named to that dignity. F. IL 
Valerius prevails with the People to ſerve, by promiſing them full ſatisfaction in 
relation to their complaints when the war ſhall be over, and by ſuſpending in the 
mean time all proſecutions for debt, Three armies are raiſed, to be commanded 
by the Diktator and the two Conſuls, The enemy are defeated on all ſides. F. III. 
The Diftator at his return home demands of the Senate to diſcharge his engage- 
ments to the debtors. His demand is rejefted. ' He excuſes himſelf to the People 
and reſigns the Ditlatorſhip. | N a 


CHAP. VII. 


$. 1. The diſcontent among the People augments. The Conſuls, to give the 

mutineers a diver/ion, lead: their two armies, which they had not yet diſbanded, $+ ceo 
again into the field. The foldiers deſert their Generals, and by the advice of 
Sicinnius Bellutus, retire to a hill three miles from Rome. F. II. The Senate 
diſpatch a deputation to them to perſuade them to return; but in vain, Poſt- 
humus Cominius and Spurius Caſſius are choſen Conſuls. Warm debates in 
the Senate. A ſecond deputation is ſent to ibe mutineers in ſpite of the remonſtran- 
ces of Appius Claudius. F. III. The artful management of Sicinnius Bellutus, 
and Junius Brutus, the two heads of the ſedition, in their conference with the 
Deputies. F. IV. Menenius Agrippa by ſoft words, and by his famous apologue, 
overcomes the obſtinacy of the mutineers ;, but when they are juſt ready to go back 
to the city, Brutus puts a flop to their march till the Senate have agreed to the 
creation of ſome new officers choſen out of the Plebeians to be the future protectors Tarzuncs or 
of the People. Theſe officers, ſtiled TRIBUNESO THE PEOPLE, being elected, The Prom. 
and their perſons declared ſacred, the mutineers return to Rome. 


260. 


CH AP. VII. 


$. I. The TxIRUx ES of THE PEOPLE obtain of the Senate, that two officers Pleb. Ædiles. 

be annually elefted. (out of the Plebeians) 0 be their Miniſters and Aſſiſtants ; 
who are afterwards: called EDIILESs. 5. II. The war is renewed againſt the 
Volſci. -- The Roman arms prevail. Caius Marcius Coriolanus fignalizes 261. 
his courage in this war. F. III. T. Geganius and P. Minucius are choſen 
Conſuls. Rome ſuffers extremely by a. famine, and this calamity revives the 
civil diſſenſions. The Senate, to diſburthen tbe City, ſend away great numbers 
of the People to plant two Colonies. The Plebeians, who remain at Rome, 
grow more mutinous, in proportion as the famine increaſes. F. IV. The Tri- 

unes give out, that the dearth of proviſions is owing to the malice of the Senate. 
The Conſuls convene the People to undecei ve them. The Tribunes diſpute with 
the Conſuls the right of ſpeaking in the Aſſembly.” The next day, A Law is 
paſſed by the People, Tribuno rogante, whereby it is made penal to interrupt 
tbe Tribunes when they are ſpeaking in the Comitia. Coriolanus, at the head 
of ſome volunteers, takes the field and ravages the enemy's territory, ſharing all 
the ſpoil among his ſoldiers. | 

; 1 > CH AP. 
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CHA P. IX. 


F. 1. Plenty of corn being brought to Rome from Sicily (in the Conſulate of 
M. Minucius and A. Sempronius) freſh diſputes ariſe in the Senate about the 
diſtribution of it. Coriolanus is for taking advantage of the people's diſtreſs to 
get the Tribuneſhip aboliſhed. The younger Senators applaud the motion. F. II. 
The Tribunes, who had been preſent at this debate, go away in a fury and ſtir up 
the people to revenge. They cite Coriolanus to appear before them. He refuſes, 
They endeavour to ſeize him as he comes out of the Senate-bouſe, but are repulſed 
by thoſe who attend him. The Conſuls appeaſe the tumult. F. III. Early the next 
morning the Tribunes hold an Aſſembly of the People on this affair. Minucius 
the Conſul by gentle words diſpoſes the multitude to peace; but Coriolanus ſpoils 
all by a freſh declaration of oy at ſentiments which had before offended them. 
The Tribunes condemn him ts death. The Patricians oppoſe the'enecution of this 
raſh ſentence, and the People ſeem not to approve it. The Tribunes therefore re- 
/olve to proſecute Coriolanus in a legal way, and to convene the People by Tribes 
for his trial. The Aſſembly is adjourned. 


C HA F. X. 


$. I. The Conſuls endeavour by remonſtrances to allay the heat of the Tribunes, 
and bring them to conform to the ancient uſages, which did not allow the People to 
take cognizance of any affair till it was ee to them by à decree of the Senate. 
The Tribunes conſent to obſerve this rule, and defire they ma be heard by the 
Fathers in relation to their charge againſt Coriolanus. F. II. The Tribune 
Decius makes a long ſpeech in the Senate, inveighing bitterly againſt the accuſed, 
and contending for the People's right te judge him. F. III. Appius Claudius in 
very ſtrong terms oppoſes this pretenſion. F. IV. But Valerius in terms no leſs 
ſtrong, urges the expediency of the Senate's compliance. He exhborts Coriolanus 
in the moſt pathetic manner to ſubmit himfelf to the People's judgment; and be 
adds a diſcourſe in behalf of a balance of power between the Patricians and 
Plebeians, F. V. I is carried by a majority of votes that Coriolanus ſhall be 
tried by TRE PEOPLE. Coriolanus having aſſurances given him, that the Ac- 
cuſers charge ſhall be confined to the ſingle crime of Tyranny, conſents to the dratv- 
ing up of the tlecree, | 2 


CH A P. XI. 


$. I. The day being come for Coriolanus's trial, a Wiſdute ariſes between the 
Conſuls and Tribunes, whether the People ſba l give ther ſuffrages by Cxxxv- 


CoMmia BY RIES, according to the ancient cuſtom, or by TRIBES, 'which bad never yet been 


practiſed. The Tribunes, bo ure for the latter, prevail. F. II. Coriolanus's 
cauſe is beard. He is comiemmo to baniſiment, and leaves Rome. 
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CHA P. XII. 


$ I. ThePlebeians exult upon the victory they have gained over thePatricians 
in the affair. of Coriolanus. The Romans having now no war abroad, nor 
ſquabble at home to employ them, turn their minds wholly to ſuperſtition, during | 
the Conſulate of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. F. II. The Tribunes from a 263. 
political view perſuade the People at the next election of Conſuls to chuſe men of 
little ſpirit, and mean abilities for war. Their choice falls upon C. Julius and 264. 
P. Pinarius Rufus, F. III. In the mean time, Coriolanus retires privately to 
Antium, one of the principal cities of the Volſci, diſcovers himſelf to Attius 
Tullus, General of that nation, offers him his ſervice againſt Rome, and is 
nobly received by him. F. IV. Theſe two Generals concert a ſtratagem to ſtir 
up the Volſci to renew the war with the Romans. Coriolanus 7s introduced 
by Tullus into the Aſſembly of the Volſcian States, and there makes a ſpeech, 
which is highly applauded. They reſolve upon war, and to commit the conduct 
of it to Tullus and Coriolanus ; but firft, by the advice of the latter, ſend an 
embaſſy to Rome, to make ſuch demands of the Republic, as they are ſure will 
be rejetted. The Volſcian Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed by the Roman Senate with 
a haughty anſwer. 


CH A P. XIII. 


$. I. Coriolanus at the head of a Volſcian army recovers from the Romans 
all the towns they had taken from the Volſci; carries ſeveral cities in Latium by 
aſſault, and then leads bis troops within five miles of Rome ; where new Conſuls 
are choſen, Sp. Nautius and Sex. Furius. F. II. The People terrified at his ap- 265. 
proach cry out to have the ſentence of his bamiſhment reverſed. The Patricians 
oppoſe it. He marches to Rome and inveſts it. The Senate and People a- 
gree to ſue to him for peace. Three Deputations are ſent to him ſucceſſively, to 
perſuade him to deſiſt from his demands in favour of the Volſci ; but all in vain. 
$. III. The Mother and Wife of Coriolanus go attended by all the Roman Ladies 
of diſtinqtion to make a fourth attempt upon his reſolution. F. IV. The interview 
and conference between Coriolanus and his Mother, who prevails upon him to 
raiſe the fiege of Rome; after which be is aſſaſſinated by the Volſci. 


CHAP. XIV. 


§. I. Two brave and able Captains, Aquilius Tuſcus and Sicinius Sabinus, 266. 
being promoted to the Conſulate, they recover the reputation of the Roman arms 
by the viftories they obtain over the V olici and Hernici. F. II. They are ſucceed. 267. 
ed by Sp. Caſſius (now a third time Conſul) and Proculus Virginius. Caſſius Sp. Callius. 
5 an alliance with the Hernici upon terms which diſpleaſe the Senate. 
F. III. He aſpires to make himſelf King of Rome; and to gain the People, pro- 
poſes for the firſt time the AGRARIAN Law (or the law for dividing the con- Ace anan 
guered lands among the citizens of * and that the Latines and the Hernici Law. 

(newly 
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{newly become allies of Rome, and admitted to the rights of citizenſhip ) may 

ſhare with the Romans in that diſtribution. F. IV. The oppoſition of the Nobles = 

to the paſſing of this law, with the reaſons of that oppoſition. F. V. The Conſul 

Virginius and even the Tribunes oppoſe it. F. VI. The artful condut of the 

Tribune Rabuleius to draw an advantage to the People from the diſpute between 

the Conſuls. F. VII. Caſſius to get his law paſſed brings great numbers of La- 

tines and Hernici 4% Rome to vote for it. His Collegue orders them to leave 

the city. F. VIII. The Senate, to quiet the contention, azcree a Partition of the 

268. conquered lands, but poſtpone the execution of their decree till the Conſuls eleft 

Death of Q. Fabius and Serv. Cornelius) ſhall have entered upon their office. F. IV. 

— Cavs is arraigned before the People for treaſon, condemned and executed. 


CH A P. XV. 


| $. I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The Senate find means to divert 
209. them a while from the affair of the ARARIAN Law. F. II. L. Emilius 
with Cæſo Fabius, and M. Fabius ith L. Valerius are ſucceſſively choſen 
270. Conſuls. Tn the Conſulſhip of the latter the war with the Volſci breaking out 
afreſh, the Tribune Mznius proteſts againſt any levies for the ſervice, till ſome- 
thing effeftual be done in relation to the Agrarian Law. The Conſuls by a ſtra- 
tagem get the better of his oppoſition. F. III. The Senate at the next Aſſembly for 
cbuſing Conſuls endeavour to obtain that dignity for Appius Claudius (the ſon of 
Aporus the firſt Appius fo often mentioned.) The Tribunes to hinder it excite ſuch a 
CLavupivus II. tumult, that there is no poſſibility of proceeding in the election. The Republic falls 
into an Inter- regnum. Sp. Latinus being Inter- rex quiets the contention between 
the two parties. They agree to give the Faſces to C. Julius and Q. Fabius, the 
firſt a creature of the Tribunes, the ſecond a man zealous for the Senate. Theſe 
Conſuls take the field againſt the Veientes ; and for a while all is quiet at Rome. 
272. F. IV. The next election raiſes new diſputes. Sp. Furius and Cæſo Fabius (a 
ſecond time) are choſen, each party having a Conſul to its liking. The Tribune 
Icilius, in imitation of Mænius, oppoſes the neceſſary levies for a war with the 
Aqui and Veientes. Appius Claudius ſuggeſts ſtratagem to the Senate by 

which they carry their point againſt Icilius. The Conſuls take the field. 


CH AP. XVI. 


F. I. The Troops commanded by Cæſo Fabius, not liking their General, will 

273. not ſuffer him to gain any honour in the campaign. F. II. M. Fabius ( W 
time) and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus are elected to the Conſulate. They obtain a 

ſignal vidory over the Hetrurians, chiefly by the bravery of the Fabii, who from 

274. bhis time become popular. F. III. Cæſo Fabius (a third time) and T. Virginius 
Fabian are choſen Conſuls. Cæſo defeats the Æqui and Veientes. F. IV. The Fabian 
family. family undertake alone to guard the frontiers againſt the Veientes. Cæſo as 
275. oon as be has reſigned the Faſces (to L. Emilius and C. Servilius) joins the reſt 


271. 


Procoxsur, of his family in quality of PROCONSUL, 4 new invented dignity. F. V. The Ro- 
mans carry on the war againſt the Aqui, Volſci aud Veientes. Æmilius f- 


ter 
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ter a ſucceſsful campaign againſt the laſt is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks to re- 
venge himſelf on the Senate. F. VI. In the ſucceeding Conſulſhip (of C. Hora- 
tius and T. Menenius) all Hetruria declares war againſt Rome. The miſera- 
ble fate of the Fabii. The Hetrurian arms prevail. But the next year's Con- 
ſuls (A. Virginius and P. Servilius) give the enemy an entire overthrow. 


C HAP. XVII. 


$. I. The Tribunes not being able to carry their point in relation to the AdRA- 
RIAN Law, turn their rage againſt ſome Conſulars, who when in power had 
oppoſed them. Menenius, the laſt year's Conſul, is accuſed before the People, 
and condemned in a fine. F. II. His ſucceſſor Servilius is maliciouſiy proſecuted 
as ſoon as he has reſigned the Faſces to P. Valerius and C. Nautius, but be is 
honourably acquitted. In this and the following Conſulſhip (of Aulus Man- 
lius and L. Furius) war is carried on with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral of the neigh- 
bouring States. F. III. The ſucceeding Conſuls, L. ÆEmilius (a third time cho- 
ſen) and Vopiſcus Julius, are publickly called upon by the Tribune Genucius, 
to name the Commiſſioners for the Partition of the Lands. Finding that the 
Conſuls ſhun meddling in that affair, he begins a criminal proceſs againſt their 
predeceſſors Manlius and Furius, 7 1 having negletted the naming of thoſe Com- 
miſſioners. The trial is prevented by the ſudden death of Genucius. 


CHAP. XVII. 


$. I. The baughty and imprudent behaviour of the Conſuls after the Death of 
Genucius, in relation to P. Vol ERO; whom, tho he had been an Officer, they 
would oblige to lift himſelf for a common ſoldier. The People riſe, and the Con- 
ſuls hide themſelves. F. II. L. Pinarius and P. Furius ſucceed to the Conſulate, 


277. 


278. 
279. 


280g 


281. 


and V OLERO tis choſen a Tribune of the People. Vol RO propoſes a Law for Vol ra, 
elecling the Tribunes in the Comitia by Tribes. The Diſputes on this head are Law. 


interrupted by a plague. F. III. The Senate get the Conſulſhip for Appius Clau- 
dius and T. Quinctius. The two Collegues differ about the means to defeat Vo- 
LERO's project. F. IV. VoLERO renews the propoſal of his Law in an Aſſembly 
of the People. Quinctius by off words diſpoſes the People to reject it : But 
Appius by @ Speech full of pride and heat, ruins the eſfect of what his Collegue 


232. 


had ſaid. The Tribune Lætorius commands Appius to leave the Aſſembly, and Lætorius. 


even orders him to be led to priſon. A ſcuffle enſues. Night puts an end to the 
Diſorder. S. V. The Tumult is renewed the next morning. Quinctius by prudent 


management quiets it, and prevails with the Senate to let VOLtRO's Law paſs. 


C HAP. XIX. 


8. I. The Conſuls lead two armies into the fell againſt the qui and Vol- 


ſci. Appius's troops, that be may have no claim to a TrruMPen, refuſe to 


ebe the enemy. He puniſhes them with the utmoſt ſeverity, and returns to 
Rome. F. II. The aff 


air of the A 1 Law being revived in the C , 
* 
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285. 


286. 


287. 


288. 
289. 


290. 


291. 


TERENTIAN 
Law. 


292. 


293. 


C. Claudius. er to maintain their ground, they get C. Claudius (brother of that Appius Clau- 
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of his ſucceſſors (L. Valerius (a ſecond time Conſul) and T. Æmilius) he oppoſes 
the Tribunes with more heat than ever. They cite him before the People, as an 
enemy to the public liberty. He kills himſelf. F. III. The Tribunes reſume the 
affair of the Conquered Lands, but drop it again till the cloſe of the next Con- 
fulſhip (of A. Virginius and T. Numicius) when no Plebeian appears in the 
Comitia, where T. Quinctius (a ſecond time) and Q. Servilius are choſen to that 
dignity. Theſe Conſuls, to keep things quiet at home, buſy the People in various 
wars. F. IV. The domeſtic diſſenſions begin afreſh in the Conſulſhip of T. Emi- 
lius (a ſecond time Conſul) and Q. Fabius. Emilius favours the People in re- 
lation to the Agrarian Law. Fabius without promoting that affair falls upon 
an expedient to ſtop their complaints. F. V. He then takes the field, and reduces 
the Æqui to aſk peace; who nevertheleſs in the next Conſulate of Sp. Poſthumius 
and Q. Servilius (now a ſecond time Conſul) begin to ſtir again; and in tbe fol- 
lowing year, when T. Quinctius (a third time) and Q. Fabius (a ſecond time) 
are Conſuls, the war breaks out anew ; it is continued by their ſucceſſors, A. Poſt- 
humius and Sp. Furius, to the advantage of the Romans. F. VI. In the fuc- 
ceeding Conſulate of P. Servilius Priſcus and L. Æbutius Elva, @ moſt dread- 
ful plague rages in the city. The Equi and Volſci appear before Rome, but 
ſoon retire and the Romans the next year, under the command of the new 
Conſuls (L. Lucretius and T. Veturius) give them an entire overthrow. 


CHAP. N 


F. I. During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, Terentius Arſa, one of 
the Tribunes, propoſes to the People, that there ſhould be an eſtabliſhment of 
FixED Laws to be the Ru E to the Magiſtrates in deciding cauſes be- 
tween man and man. F. II. Q. Fabius, Governor of the City, warmly oppoſes 
it, and ſends to the Conſuls to return to Rome. Terentius on their arrival /uſ- 
pends the purſuit of his deſign. F. III. But the affair is revived in the ſucceeding 
Conſulate of P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius. Great conteſts about it. A flop put 
to it by prodigies and ill omens. F. IV. The Law is again propoſed. The con- 
tending parties come to blows. Quinctius Cæſo, the ſon of Quinctius Cincin- 
natus, 75 cited before the Commons for the violent part he had atedin thoſe ſcuffles. 
§. V. He has not courage to appear on the day appointed for his trial. His un- 
cle T. Quinctius appears for him. Cæſo is falfly accuſed of murder. The deci- 
fion of the cauſe is deferred to another day; before the coming of which, Cæſo 


baniſhes himſelf. 
CHAP. XXI. 


F. I. Notwithſtanding the violent proceedings of the Tribunes againſt Czſo, 
the Patricians keep ſteady in their oppoſition to the Terentian Law ; and the bet- 


dius, who. killed himſelf) into the Conſulſhip. (P. Valerius, now a ſecond time 
Conſul, is given him for a Collegue.) The Tribunes deſpairing of victory in a 
fair open conteſt, combine together to deſtroy the better part of the Senate; and in 
erder thereto, pretend to have diſcovered a Plat upon the public liberty. Claudius 


expoſes. 
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expoſes their malice and forgeries before the People, and thereby quaſhes their 
wicked deſign. | | | 

CHAP. XXII. 


F. I. Theſe civil broils 205 the Romans encourage one HER DON Ius @ pri- Hienowmys 
vate Sabine to attempt the conqueſt of Rome. At the head of 4000 men he ſeizes the Ca. 
furpriſes the Capitol. The Tribunes take advantage of this public diſtreſs, pitol. 

and before they will conſent to let the People arm, inſiſt upon a promiſe from the 

Conſuls, that they will not oppoſe the paſſing of the Terentian Law. Claudius 

rejetts the condition, but Valerius makes the promiſe required, and prevails with 

the People to march againſt the enemy, and take an oath not to lay down their 

arms without the Conſuls leave. Valerius is killed in the attack of the Capitol. 


Nevertheleſs the Romans carry the place, and Herdonius is flain. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


$. I. C. Claudius is cited by the Tribunes to perform the promiſe of his 

deceaſed Collegue. He defers it under various pretences ; and at length refuſes to 
do any thing in the affair, till a new Conſul be elected in the room of Valerius. 
L. Quinctius Cincinnatus is choſen to that dignity in his abſence, to the terror Quinctius 
of the People who had ſo lately baniſhed his ſon Cæſo. The Deputies from the Cincinnatis. 
_ Senpte who carry Quinctius the news of his election, find him driving the plough. 

II. He comes to Rome, convenes a general Aſſembly, reproves both Senate and 
People for their paſt behaviour, and threatens the latter (whoſe oath of obedience 
to the Conſuls was ſtill binding) to lead them into the field, and make them paſs 
the winter there. By this and other arts, which he employs, he makes the Tri- 
bunes deſiſt from their purſuit of the Terentian Law. F. III. Virginius Volſci- 
us, and the other Tribunes, get themſebves continued in their employment for ano- 
ther year, notwithſtanding a Decree of the Senate expreſsly made to hinder any 
citizen from ſtanding two years together for the ſame office. The Senate hereup- 
on are for continuing Quinctius @ ſecond year in the conſulate, but he rejefs the 
motion with indignation, and reprimands them for ſhewing /o little regard to their 
own Decrees. The Paſees are transferred to Q. Fabius and L. Cornelius; and 294. 
Quinctius returns to his plough. The Quæſtors commence a proſecution againſt 
Volſcius, for having born falſe witneſs againſt QuinEtius's ſon Cæſo; but the 
Tribunes put a ftop to it, and the Senate make this a pretext for continuing 
{heir oppoſition to the Terentian Law. | 


C HAP. XXIV. 


$. I. The Conſuls of the preſent year are ſucceſsful in war againſt the qui 
and Volſci. But the next year, when C. Nautius and L. Minucius are Con- 
ſuls, the latter having the conduct of the war againſt the Aqui, ſuffers himſelf 
to be ſo ſhut up by the enemy in a valley, that his whole army is in danger of. 
periſhing by hunger. His Collegue being employed againſt the Latines, and 
therefore unable to aſſiſt him, names Quinctius Cincinnatus Di&ator. This great 
man being fetched again from his plough, puts himſelf at the head of a ſtrong ar- 
| | my.,. 


il - X1V 


tatus. 


296. 


297. 


298. 
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my, expeditiouſly marches againſt the Equi, blocks them up in their camp as 
cloſely as they had blocked up Minucius, and reduces them to ſurrender on his own 
terms. He then degrades Minucius from the Conſulate, and refuſes to let the 
ſoldiers, whom he had reſcued from danger, have any part of the enemies ſpots. 
They never: heleſs in gratitude to him, make him a preſent of a crown of gold. He 
has a triumph at his return to Rome; and the 16th day after his promotion to 
the Dittatorſhip, reſigns that office, and retires once more into the country, bis 


ſon Cæſo being firſt recalled from baniſhment. F. II. The Senate in the next Con- 


ſulate (of C. Horatius and Q. Minucius) recal Quinctius again to Rome to ſet 
him up againſt the Tribunes, who refuſe the neceſſary levies for a war with the 
Aqui and Sabines, unleſs the Terentian Law be firſt paſſed. Quinctius ad- 
viſes the Senate and the whole body of the Patricians to take arms: They ac- 
cordingly repair all armed to the Forum, where Horatius convenes an Aſſembly 
of the People, and reproaches them with their baſeneſs and cowardice. The 
Tribune Virginius /eeing the multitude moved by the Conſul's ſpeech, conſents 
to drop the affair of the Law, and to wave his oppoſition to the levies, provided 
the Senate will ſuffer the number of the Tribunes to be augmented to ten. C. 
Claudius oppoſes this motion, but Quinctius declaring that he thinks it may 
turn to the Senate's advantage to comply with it, his opinion prevails, and the 


Ten Tribunet. People are allowed to chuſe TEN TRIBUNES. 


CHA P. XXV. 


$ I. Icilius, chief of the Tribunes, propoſes that mount Aventine may be yield- 
ed to the People. The Conſuls M. Valerius and Sp. Virginius looking upon this 
new demand as a prelude to the revival of the Agrarian Law, and deferring 
therefore to convene the Senate for the hearing and debating it, Icilius ſends an 
Officer to them, commanding them to aſſemble the Senate forthwith, and to re- 
pair to it themſelves. The meſſenger, by order of the Conſuls, is chaſtiſed for his 
inſolence by one of their Liftors. The Tribunes cauſe the Liftor to be ſeized, and 
the Senate, to ſave his life, are obliged to yield to the People the ground they de- 
mand. F. II. The conceſſions of the Senate make the Tribunes ftill more pre- 
ſumptuous. T. Romilius and C. Vaturius (Conſuls for the next year) attempi- 
ing te force the citizens to liſt themſelves for a war in ſpite of the oppoſition of the 
Tribunes, the latter order the Aidiles to ſeize thoſe ſupreme Magiſtrates and lead 
them to priſon. The Patricians hinder by force the execution of this order. The 
Tribunes hereupon cite the Conſuls to appear before an Aſſembly of the People. 
T heir citation being diſregarded, they apply to the Senate for a Decree, empower- 
ing the People to try the Conſuls. Romilius anſwers them with reproaches and 
menaces, and nothing is determined that day. F. III. The Tribunes without any 
further ſoliciting a Senatus-conſultum, reſolve to get the Conſuls condemned by 
the People in a ſine; but when the day for the Aſſembly comes, they drop that de- 


Sicinius Den- fign, and propoſe anew the Agrarian and Terentian Laws. Sicinius Dentat 


an old ſolaier, makes a netable ſpeech.in relation to the former. The Aembh i 
adjourned to the next day; and then the Patricians by violence binder the ſuf- 
frages from being colletted. The following day the People being again aſſembled, 


empower 
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empower their Tribunes to make enquiry after the Authors of the Tumult. The 
miſdemeanor is charged upon three eminent Patrician families ; and the Senate, 
to pacify the People, after the eftates of the delinquents to be confiſcated without 
oppoſition. $. IV. During theſe contentions, the Conſuls are obliged to lead an 
army into the field againſt the Equi. Sicinius Dentatus ſerves as volunteer in 
this war at the bead of 800 Veterans. Romilius orders him with his company 
upon a deſperate enterprize. Sicinius remonſtrates againſt it, but nevertheleſs 
obeys ;, and be ſucceeds ſo well, as to occaſion — total d. feat of the enemy by the 
Conſuls ;, afterwards be marches to Rome, complains to the People of the Gene- 
rals tyranny, and prevails with them to refuſe him a triumph. And in the fol- 
lowing Conſulate (of Sp. Tarpeius and A. Eternius) Sicinius being choſen 299. 
Tribune, Romilius and Veturius are accuſed before the People for miſcondut? 
during their Magiſtracy, and fined. A Law is alſo paſſed empowering any 
A to impoſe a fine for diſobedience. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


$. I. The Tribunes finding they cannot by any means bring the Conſuls to hear 
of the AGRARIAN LA, return to the purſuit of the Terentian. Romilius, 
whom the People had lately fined, takes part with them on this occaſion. At his 
motion both Senate and People agree to ſend Deputies to Athens to copy out the 
Laws of Solon and of the other Lau- givers ef Greece, in order to form thereby 
a body of Roman Lew, to be the future rule to the Magiſtrates in all the parts 
of their adminiſtration. The next year (when Sextus Quintilius and P. Hora- 300. 
tius are Conſuls) there is neither war abroad, nor contention at home, but Rome 
is dreadfully afflifted by a plague. F. II. In the following Conſulate of P. Seſti- 301. 
us and T. Menenius, the Deputies return from Greece. The People preſs the 
nomination of the ten Commiſſioners or s who are lo compile the new 
Laws. The Conſuls, to avoid proceeding in this affair, infift upon a previous 
eleftion of their ſucceſſors, under whoſe 3 it is to be ſettled. A 1 0 Ss 
Claudius {or of that Appius who killed himſelf, and grandſon of the firſt Ap- fix 
pius) is choſen with T. Genucius. After this Menenius pretends fickneſs. 7. * 
Conſuls elect, to pleaſe the People, fire to forego their pretenſions to the Conſulate, 
rather than binder the immediate nomination of the Decemvirs. Seſtius, he 
| Callegue of Menenius, aſſembles the Senate, where it is carried by a majority, to 
create Decemvirs, and the Tribunes, after ſome ſtruggle, conſent to let them be 
all Patricians. F. III. The elecbion is made in the Comitia by Centunies, where 302. 
Appius is the firſt named. The Decemvirs having entered upon their office, Decnmvinat 
behave themſelves much to the ſatisfattion of the People. They compoſe TEN Government 
TaBLEs or Laws, which are approved by the Same Aſſembled. ns 00 


CH AP. XXVII. 


Fragments of the TEN TABLES of Laws beforementioned, as they have been 
collected and digeſted by the learned Jeſuits Catrou and Rouille, and alſo of the 
Two TABLES of Laws ſoon after added to the TEN. 5 

I . 


Av 


303. 


Sicinius 
Dentatus 
treacherouſly 
murdered. 
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$. I. The People and Senate agree to have the ſame ſort of government conti- 
nued for another year, in order to the adding two tables of Laws to the ten al- 
ready eftabliſhed. The Collegues of Appius ſuſpetting him of ambitious views, 
declare him Pręſident of the Aſſembly where the ſecond election of Decemvirs zs 
10 be made, thinking thereby to hinder him from being one of the candidates. But 
Appius, in ſpite of all decency, names himſelf the firſt, and not only gains the 
voices of the Aſſembly in his own favour, but in favour of nine men (three of them 
Plebeians) all devoted to his will; to the excluſion of all his late Collegues, and of 
the beſt men in the Republic. F. II. The new Decemvirs privately agree to make 
their authority perpetual. They exerciſe an abſolute and cruel! tyranny. C. 
Claudius, the uncle of Appius, would reprove him for his conduct, but cannot 
get admittance to him. Two new tables of laws are drawn up. F. III. The 
year of the Decemvirs Government being expired, they continue themſelves in of- 
fice by their own authority. They convene the Senate in order to obtain a levy of 
troops to oppoſe the incurſions of the Æqui and Sabines. Valerius, an avowed 
enemy of the Decemvirs, in the warmth of his zeal, riſes up to ſpeak before his 
turn. Appius commands him ſilence, and not being obey'd, threatens to puniſh 
him as an incendiary, Horatius anſwers the Decemvir in @ bold ſpeech, which 
makes him ſoften his tone and manner. Appius aefrres his uncle C. Claudius to 
give his opinion. The uncle with great frankneſs reproves his nephew for all his 
vices and tyranny, and exhorts him to diveſt himſelf of a power which be held only 
by uſurpation, and which in the end would prove fatal to him. He concludes 
with declaring againſt any levies of troops till the Conſulſhip be reftored. - The 
Quinctii, and all the other eminent members of the Senate are of the ſame opini- 
on. The majority is nevertheleſs for empowering the Decemvirs to raiſe troops 
and to command them; which Appius perceiving, then calls upon Valerius to 
ſpeak his opinion. Valerius declares for naming a Dictator, and moves to have 
the queſtion put, and this motion is ſeconded ; but the other party cry out that the 
affair is already determined, and the care of the war given to the Decemvirs. A 
Decree to that effect is accordingly drawn up. F. IV. Valerius and Horatius, 
to ſecure themſelves from being inſulted by the Decemvirs, keep guards about 
their perſons. Many of the Senators and other principal citizens retire into the 
country. Appius confiſcates their eſtates. F. V. Fabius, with two other of the 
Decemvirs, leads an army againſt the Sabines. Five other Decemvirs lead five 
legions againſt the Aqui. Appius and Oppius ſtay with a body of troops in 
Rome. Nothing ſucceeds in the two camps, the ſoldiers being reſolved not 
to conquer. Sicinius Dentatus, at old ſoldier, who bad been in 120 battles, 
publicly grves out at Rome, that the misfortunes of the campaign are owing to 
the incapacity of the Generals. Appius hereupon contrives, in concert with the 


, Decemvirs who command againſt the Sabines, t9 get him treacherouſly murdered. 


7 af diſcovery and report of fa deteſtable a villany diſpoſes the ſoldiers to a 
revolt. | | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


$. 1. Appius (at Rome) falls in love with Virginia, the daughter of a Ple- Vizomra, 


beian named Virginius, a centurion in the army employ'd againſt the Æqui. 
To get her into his power, having in vain tried to corrupt her nurſe, he corcerts 
a ſtratagem with M. Claudius one of his clients, Claudius ſeizes the girl as a 
flave belonging to him, and leads ber before the Decemvirs Tribunal, there to 
have his right legally confirmed to him. He pretends that Virginia was born of 
one of his ſlaves, and that Numitoria, the wife of Virginius, had (in concert 
with the mother of the girl) impoſed her upon Virginius as her own child, ſhe 
berſelf being barren. F. II. Numitorius, the uncle of Virginia, demands that 
the deciſion of the affair may be ſuſpended, and his mece left under his care till 
her father can be fetched from the camp. The Decemvir finds reaſons for refuſ- 
ing this requeſt : But Icilius, to whom Virginia had been promiſed in marriage, 
coming into court juſt in this inſtant, ſpirits up the People to ſuch a pitch of fury, 
that Appius thinks fit to comply. Virginius is ſent for, and arrives at Rome, 
notwithſtanding the ſecret meaſures taken by Appirs to intercept him on the road. 
$. III. The cauſe is heard, and the impoſture of Claudius made manifeſt to all 
preſent. Appius nevertheleſs making himſelf a witneſs in the affair, and pre- 
tending conſcience, decrees Virginia to his client. The ſather hereupon, to hin- 
der his daughter from being diſbonoured, ſtabs her, and then haſtens back to the 
army, leaving the city in a great commotion, which Valerius and Horatius take 
care to augment. F. IV. The ſoldiers upon bearing the tragical ſtory from Vir- 
ginius revolt from their Generals, return to Rome, and encamp on Mount Aven- 
tine. F. V. The Senate being convened by the Decemvir Oppius, diſpatch three 
of their body to them, to queſtion them upon their deſertion. The ſoldiers unani- 
moufly cry out, to: have Valerius and Horatius /ent to them, and they give no 
other anſwer. This army is ſoon after joined by all the ſoldiers of the other, 
who were equally incenſed againſt the Decemvirs, by the complaints of Icilius. 
The Senate is fer ſending Valerius and Horatius to the mutineers ; but thoſe two 
Senators refuſe to go unleſs the Decemvirs depoſe themſelves. The latter reject 
this condition, till they hear that the armies are marched to the Mons Sacer ; 
they then promiſe to lay down their authority. F. VI. Valerius and Horatius 
repair to the Mons Sacer, and prevail with the army, upon a promiſe of the an- 
cient Government's being reſtored, to return to Rome; but the ſoldiers before 
they ſeparate chuſe their Tribunes ; and ſoon after Valerius and Horatius are 
named Conſuls. F. VII. Theſe popular Magiſtrates get ſeverai new laws paſ/cd 
in favour of the People. F. VIII. Virginius being now one of the Tribunes, im- 
peaches Appius for his conduct as a Fudge in relation to 8 and inſiſts 


upon his making his defence immediately, or being impriſoned till the day of trial. 


Appius appeals to the People, but in vain. e is carried to priſon. His uncle 

C. Claudius /ollicits for his enlargement without ſucceſs. Appius dies in priſon. 

His Collegue Oppius being tried and condemned dies alſo in priſon the day of his 

commitment. The other Decemvirs all baniſh themſelves. Claudius be client 

and miniſter of Appius is condemned to death, yet ſuffers only baniſhment. . The 
| | * 


Tribune 
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Tribune Duilius puts a ſtop to all further proſecutions, relating to the tyranny 
of the Decemvirs. 


CH AP. XXX. 


F. I. The Conſuls take the field. Valerius defeats the Equi and Volſci, and 

Horatius the Sabines. Nevertheleſs the Senate, being diſſatisfied with their too 

popular adminiſtration, and being eſpecially moved by a ſpeech of C. Claudius, 

who inveighs bitterly againſt them, rejett their petition for a triumph. Hereupon 

they apply to the People, and obtain of them, by means of the Tribunes, what 

the Senate had refuſed. F. II. The Tribunes form a defign of getting themſelves 
perpetuated in the Tribuneſhip, and Horatius and Valerius in the Conſulate. 

Duilius aii king this project of his Collegues, contrives to defeat that part of it 

which related to the Conſuls, by engaging theſe to declare publickly, that they will 

not hold over after their year is expired, though the People ſhould defire it. He 

then holds the Aſſembly for electing Tribunes ; and by his influence, joined with 

the Senate's, five new ones are choſen ; after which, finding that he cannot pre- 

vail with the Tribes to fill the other five places with new Magiſtrates, he diſmiſſes 

Co- optation. the Aſſembly, referring the completion of the whole number of ten Tribunes to the 
five already elected. Theſe frve, among thoſe they aſſociate with them in their 

305. office, name two Patricians. (Lartius Herminius and T. Virginius are 
Trebonian choſen Conſuls.) TRrEBON1us ASPER, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, ſhortly 
Law. after gets a Law paſſed, forbidding the Tribunes the practice of Co-optation. 
306. G. III. The next year (when M. Geganius and C. Julius are Confuls) produces 
307. nothing remarkable. But in the ſucceeding Conſulate (of T. Quinctius Capi- 
Quinctius tolinus and Agrippa Furius) the old diſſenſions are renewed ; inſomuch that 
Capitolinus. n rhe Equi and Volſci, taking advantage of theſe diſorders, ravage the coun- 
try to the very gates of Rome, the Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary levies of troops 

to repulſe them : But Quinctius gets the better of this oppoſition, by a ſpeech be 

Unjuſt decree makes to the People. The Conſuls rout the enemy, and make a great flaughter 
of the Roman f them. F. IV. The Roman People diſhonour themſelves by a judgment they 
. give in a cauſe referred to their arbitration by the cities of Ardea and Aricia. 
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308. §. I. The Commons of Rome (in the Conſulate of M. Genucius and C. Cur- 
tius,) demand that Plebeians may be admitted into the Conſulſhip, and that the 
law prohibiting Patricians and Plebeians from inter-marrying may be repealed. 

Canulcjus. Canuleius one of the Tribunes declares to the Senate in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
that be will conſtantly oppoſe all levies of troops, let the want of them be never 
fo preſſing, till theſe conceſſions are made to the People. F. Il. C. Claudius in 

4 private Aſſembly of the oldeſt Senators, moves to have recourſe to arms and vio- 
lence, rather than yield to theſe demands. But T. Quinctius and the majority 
of the Aſſembly think it better to comply than come to a rupture with the Peo- 


ple. Claudius hereupon, ts hinder the debaſing of the Conſulſhip, makes this 
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new propoſal, that inſtead of Conſuls, a certain number of MILITARY TRI.“ 

BUNES be choſen partly out of the Senate, and partly from among the Commons, 

and that theſe new Magiſtrates be inveſted with Conſular power. This projet 

being approved, the Senate is aſſembled, and the Tribunes are called to it, to give 

their reaſons in behalf of the new laws which they demand. Canuleius, in- 

ftead of ſpeaking to the matter in hand, inveighs againſt the Conſuls for holding 
ſecret Aſſemblies, from which Horatius and Valerius are excluded. The Conſul 
Genucius gives a ſatisfactory anſwer to this complaint, After Valerius and 
Horatius have ſpoken in favour of the People, and Claudius againſt them, 

the Conſul's brother T. Genucius makes the propoſal which had been ſuggeſted 

by C. Claudius. In concluſion it is approved by Senate and People, and fix Mitrrary 
MrLITARY TRIBUNES (three of each order) are to take the place of two Tann. 
Conſuls. F. III. But when the day of election comes, the People will not 

give their voices to any but Patricians ; and only three Military T ribunes are 309. 
elected. Theſe are obliged ſoon after to abdicate on account of ſome defect in 

their inauguration ; and two Conſuls (L. Papirius and L. Sempronius) are 

choſen to govern the Republic the remainder of the year. F. IV. Under the ſuc- 310. 
ceeding adminiſtration of T. Quinctius Capitolinus) @ fifth time Conſul) and Cx x 
M. Geganius (a ſecond time) the CENSORSHIP is eftabliſhed. | 


CHAP. XXXII. 


$. I. The Romans put an end to the civil war a the Ardeates. $. II. 
T he next years Conſuls, M. Fabius and Poſthumius Æbutius, make the Arde- 21, 
ates ſome amends for the wrongs the Romans had done them on occaſion of their 
conteſt with the Aricians. This year proves a year of peace, as does alſo the fol- 
lowing year, when the Government is in the hands of C. Furius and M. Papirius. 372. 
$. III. But in the ſucceeding Conſulate of Proculus Geganius and L. Menenius, 13. 
a Roman Knight named Sp. Mzlius aſpires to the ſovereign Being @ Sp. Mzlius, 
rich corn-merchant, he during a dearth of proviſions wins the meaner ſort of the corn-mer- 
people by a free diſtribution of corn, and ſome of their Tribunes by money. He chant 
cauſes great quantities of arms to be brought into his houſe by night. His de- 
ſigns are diſcovered by Minucius, Superintendant of proviſions, in the Conſulate 
of T. Quinctius Capitolinus (now 4 fixth time Conſul) and Agrippa Mene- 314. 
nius. Quinctius on this occaſion names his brother Quinctius Cincinnatus Dicla- 
tor, who appoints Servilius Ahala to be his General of the Horſe. Mælius being 
ſummoned to appear before the DiEtator*s Tribunal, and not obeying, is flain by 
Servilius. Three o the Tribunes, provoked at this action, ſtir up the People to 
mutiny; and the Patricians, to pacify them, conſent to the creation of Military 
Tribunes for the next year. None but Patricians are choſen to that office. 315. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


$. I. Fidenæ revolts from the Romans, and puts itſelf under the protection 
of Tolumnius, King of the Veientes. The Romans prepare for war, and think- 
ing it adviſeable to have Conſuls to conduct it, M. Geganius (a third _ m_ 
C2 Ser- 
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L. Sergius are choſen ; but theſe ſoon reſign the cart of the war to a Dictator, 
Mamercus ÆEmilius, «who de/eats the enemy in a pitched battle, wherein Corne- 
lius Coſſus 2 legionary Tribune kills Tolumnius and ſtrips him of his armour, 
$. II. Ia the following Conſulate of M. Cornelius and L. Papirius, @ Tribune 
named Sp. Mzlius commences a proſecution againſt Servilius and Minucius, 
for the death of Mælius the corn-merchant. The hiſtorians are not agreed about 
the iſſue of it. F. III. The Veientes and Fidenates renew the war during the 


| Conſulate of Julius Iulus and L. Virginius, when the Romans are ſorely diſtreſſ- 


ed by a plague. Q. Servilius Priſcus being named Dictator, routs the e 

and takes Fidenæ. It is uncertain what Magiſtrates were choſen to govern the 
Republic, the next year, but whoever they were, they reſigned their authority to 
Mamercus ZEmilius, «who is again named to the Dictatorſhip, upon a rumour 
that all Hetruria is preparing for war. This rumour proves groundleſs, Emi- 
lius, through zeal for the public liberty, gets a law paſſed reſtraining the office of 
Cenſor to 18 months duration. He then reſigns the Dictatorſhip. C. Furius 
and M. Geganius, the Cenſors, in revenge deprive him of the Common privileges 
of a citizen. MXmilius nevertheleſs protects thoſe his bitter enemies from the 


fury of the populace, who are ready to murder them. F. IV. The Senate are 


obliged to humour the People, by ſuffering Military Tribunes to be created for the 
next year. However none but Patricians are choſen. Nothing memorable hap- 
pens during their adminiſtration, but a plague, which ceaſes in the following year, 
when the Republic is again governed by Military Tribunes all Patricians. The 
rich Plebeians complain of the poorer ſort for their having conjtantly refuſed to 
eleft any of them to that Magiſtracy. A Law is paſſed, forbidding thoſe who 
ſtand jor offices to wear garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs : The Senate, 
fearing left ſome of the chief Plebeians ſhould get into the Military Tribuneſhip, 
determine if palſible to reſtore the Conſulſbip (from which Plebeians are excluded. ) 
A war with the qui favours this deſign. T. Quinctius (/on of Lucius) and 
C. Julius are choſen Conſuls; but theſe diſagreeing, through jealouſy, the Senate 
judge it neceſſary to have a Dictator. The Conſuls refuſe io name one. The Se- 
nators provoked hereat, raſbiy apply to the Tribunes to interpoſe in the affair. 
The Tribunes threaten the Conſuls to have them carried to priſon if they don't 
comply. Poſthumius Tubertus is named Dictator. He defeats the enemy, and 
returns triumphant to Rome. F. V. The qui in the following Conſulate of 


C. Papirius and L. Julius obtain à truce for eight years. ( Aregulationis made, 


that fines ſhall for the future be paid in money inſtead of cattle.) The Romans 
continue in peace during this and the ſucceeding Conſulate of L. Sergius (a ſe- 
cond time Conſul) and Hoſtus Lucretius. The next year, when T. Quinctius 
(a ſecond time) and A. Cornelius Coſſus are Conſuls, Rome is afflitted by a fa- 
mine and a plague which occaſions the People to have recourſe to foreign ſuperſti- 
tions, but theſe are ſoon probibited. F. VI. The Veientes in the following Con- 
ſulate of L. Papirius (a ſecond time Conſul) and Servilius Ahala, make incurſi- 


ons on the Roman lands. Diſputes ariſing between the Senate and People about 


the prerogative of proclaiming this war, the Romans do not take the feld till 
the next year, when the People prevail to have Military Tribunes in the Go- 
vernment, but they are all Patricians. Theſe not acting in concert are defeated 
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by the enemy; whereupon Mamercus Emilius (who had been degraded by the 
Cenſors) is 4 third time raiſed to the Dictatorſhip. He gives the Veientes a 
total overthrow, and takes their camp, as alſo Fidenæ, which had again re- 
volted from the Romans. DNS; * * 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


$. I. Military Tribunes are choſen to the Government the two following years; 
but the choice falls only on Patricians. The Tribunes of the Commons #ſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade the People from this ee of the Nobles to 
them, in the elections. The Senate to counterplot them, before the new elections 


come on, contrive to ſend away the principal of the Plebeians into the field againſt 


328. 
329. 


the Volſci. In their abſence Appius Claudius (ſon of the Decemvir) one of the Appius Clau- 
Military Tribunes, holds an Aſſembly for electing Conſuls, and C. Sempronius dius IV. 


and Q. Fabius are choſen. F. II. Sempronius brings the whole Roman army 
into danger of being cut to pieces by the Volſci. An Officer of horſe named 
Tempanius, _by bis bravery and prudence, prevents the defeat of the Romans. 
He arrives at Rome before the Conſul, and gives teſtimony in favour of his 
conduct. F. III. The People condemn Poſthumius (one of theſe Military Tri- 
bunes, who by their diſunion bad loft a battle in the year 327,) in a jine. Tem- 
panius is made one of the Tribunes of the Commons. Vis General Sempro- 
nius being proſecuted by the People for his miſconduct, he takes his part, and en- 
gages the Tribune Hortenſius, be accuſer, to drop the proſecution. 


C HAP. XXXV. 


$ I. The next year, in the Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and 
Numerius Fabius, new diſſen/ions ariſe in the Republic, on occaſion of a pro- 
Poſal to add two Quſtors to the two already eftabliſhed. The Tribunes in/i/t 
that of the four one half ſhall be always Plebeians. The Senate oppoſe this, but 
are willing to leave the People free in their choice. The Tribunes not content, 
proteſt, by way of revenge, againſt holding the Comitia for electing Conſuls. Ie 
two parties come at length to this compromiſe, that Military Tribunes all be 
elected to the Government, and that the People ſball be free to chuſe Patricians or 
Plebeians to tbe Quæſterſbip. Notwithſtanding all that the T ribunes cf rheCom- 
mons can do, the People chuſe not only the Military Tribunes but the Queſtors 
too out of the Patricians only. The T ribunes of be Commons, te vent their rage, 


renew the proſecution againſt Sempronius (wheſe kinſman A. Sempronius, one 


of the new Military Tribunes, Bad prefided in the Aſſembly for chuſing Quæ- 
ors) and they get him fined. F. II. The following fix years, to the year of 
Rome 340, the State is governed by Military Tribunes. Ta 334 à conſpiracy 


of the flaves is diſcovered and prevented. In 335 the Romans bave a war 


with the Labicani and qui united. The three Military Tribunes quarrel! about 
the command of the army, one of the three being to ſtay in the city. Q. Ser- 
vilius, formerly Dictator, the father of one of them, orders his ſon ts remain 
at Rome. The other two take the field, and cemmand alternately. The h o- 
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man army is routed. Young Setvilius names his father to the Dictatorſhip: 

This great man in eight days recovers the affairs of the Republic, and then re- 

336. us bis office. The year 336 is a year of peace. In 337 the Tribunes re- 
337. Vive the old quarrel about the diſtribution of the conquered lands. Appius's 

N advice to the Senate, to raiſe a diviſion among thoſe Magiſtrates, is followed 
with ſucceſs. Six of them fide with the Patricians. The like good underſtand- 
338. ing is maintained the next year (338) between the Nobles and ſome of the Tri- 
339. bunes. F. III. But in 339 the affair of the ARARIAN Law is revived. 
Poſthumius, one of the Military T ribunes and General of the army, having 

promiſed the ſoldiers the plunder of Bola taken from the Aqui, afterwards breaks 

his word with them. Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, to make 

the ſoldiers amends, propoſes that a colony of them fhall be ſettled at Bola, and 

its territory divided among them. Poſthumius (who had been called to Rome 

to oppoſe Sextius's proceedings) threatens that it ſhall be the worſe for his men 

if any ſuch fled be made in their favour. The Tribune takes advantage of 

this proud and imprudent menace to incenſe the People againſt the General; 

ond a report of it being made in the camp, the ſeldiers mutiny and wound one 

of the Qu cſtors; and Poſthumius, at his return to the camp, attempting to 

puniſh the guilty, is toned by the ſoldiers. The Senate, fearing leſt the People, 

in order to ſcreen the murderers, ſhould chuſe Plebeian Military Tribunes for 

the next year (340) uſe all their endeavours to get Conſuls elefled, and they pre. 

340, wail. The Faſces are transferred to A. Cane Coſſus and L. Furius Me- 
dullinus, wwho ſhew great moderation and prudence in the proſecution of the 

criminals. F. IV. Nothing very memorable, except a plague and famine, hap- 

344. bens in the three following Conſulates. But in the year 344, when Cn. Cor- 
nelius and L. Furius (a ſecond time) are Conſuls, three Tribunes of the 

Plehn name of Icilius prevail with the People to chuſe three of the four Quæſtors 
Quz3ToRs. Out of the Plebeians. The Senate 7s likewiſe forced to conſent to the chufing 
of Military Tribunes for the next year, but find means to diſappoint the Icilii 

345. iin their expeclation of being raiſed to that dignity. Three Patricians are choſen. 
Theſe being ordered by the Senate to name a Dictator, on occaſion of @ war 

with the Volſci, two of them refuſe. The Senate hereupon has recourſe, as 

formerly, to the Tribunes; but theſe return a diſdainful anſwer, and will not 

medale in the diſpute. Servilius Ahala, the third Military Tribune, names 

P. Cornelius Diator, who quickly puts an end to the war. Servilius's two 

Collegues in anger againſt the Senate propoſe Military Tribunes at the next 

346. election: However Patricians are choſen, and fo likewiſe the next year. The 
347- Tribunes of the Commons, provoked to the utmoſt, revenge themſelves by 
oppoſing the levies for a war with the Veientes, who had inſulted the Roman 
Ambaſſadors , and they make the old affair of the Agrarian Law their pre- 

tence. The Senate get the better of this oppoſition, by decreting that the in- 

Pay allowed fantry ſhall hereafter have Pay out of the public treaſury during the ſervice. 


N INFAN- 1220 People joyfully confirm this Decree, and readily offer themſelves to be in- 
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$. I. The Romans inveſt Veii. In the two firſt years of the fiege (which laſted 348. 


ten) there is little action. The third year, 3 50 of Rome) the Tribunes of the 350. 
Commons make a ſtir about the hardſbip the ſoldiers ſuffer by being detained in e 
the camp all the winter. Appius Claudius, Military Tribune, (grandſon of the Arrius 
Decemvir) aſſembles the People and inveighs againſt their Tribunes ſor their ſedi- Caubius V. 
tious behaviour. His harangue has little effect; but a loſs which the befregers ſuf- 
tain before the place, animates the Plebeians with a zeal to puſh on the ſiege ; 
with vigour. The Senate for the firſt time allow pay to TRE Horss. F. II. Par allowed 
The year following, Sergius and Virginius (two of theMilitary Tribunes) hay- to the Hors: 
ing the conduct of the fiege, quarrel and divide the troops between them. The 251. 
Faliſci and Capenates ( People of Hetruria,) come to the aſſiſtance of the Veien- 
tes, and fall upon one fide of Sergius's camp, while the beſieged ſally out and 
attack the other. Virgins refulls to affiſt his Collegue; the troops of the latter 
are routed. Hereupon the two Generals are both recalled. All the Military 
Tribunes of zhis year are obliged to abdicate, and new ones are choſen. The 352. 
Tribunes fte Commons raiſe ſuch diſturbances at Rome about the levies, that 
in the election of thoſe Magiſtrates the People cannot agree in the choice of more 
than eight. The majority of thoſe eight name two more, in defiance of the Trebo- 
nian Law. C. Trebonius, one of the preſent Tribunes, draws the hatred of the 
People upon three of his Collegues on this account, but th y artfully divert it from 
themſelves by turning it againſt Sergius and Virginius (the Generals of the laſt 
year) who are both fined for miſcondutt. F. III. The Tribunes renew the do- Preprint 
meſtic broils : But all is quieted by the chuſing ſome Plebeians into the Military Mitra 
Tribuneſhip. At the next elections the Comitia chuſe fivePlebeians to that dignity, I. 
and only one Patrician. The arms of the Republic proſper, but there happens a 353. 

eat mortality among men and cattle. To avert this evil the ceremony of the 354. 
LeQifternium is obſer ved. F. IV. The Senate take advantage of the People's 
fears and ſuperſtition, to get the Military T ribuneſhip for Patricians only; pre- 335, 
tending that the Gods were angry at the choice, which bad been mage of Plebeians 
to that Magiſtracy. The lake of Alba overflows. This being looked upon as a 
prodigy, and an old Veientan ſoldier having delivered a prophecy, that Veii 
ſhould not be taken before the water of that late was all run out, Deputies are | 
ſent from Rome to confult the Oracle of Delphos. Theſe return the next year 336. 
with an anſwer agreeable to the old man's prophecy. Canals are made to drain the 
lake. Some defect being diſcovered in the inauguration of the preſent Military 
Tribunes, they all abdicate, and fix new ones are choſen all Plebeians. Their 357. 
adminiſtration not being proſperous, Camillus is named Dictator. F. V. He takes * 1 
Veit by ſap. | takes Veii. 

CH AP. XXXVI. 
F. I. The People are much . N with Camillus on account of ſome ſingulari- 


ties in the pomp of his triumph ; but much more for demanding back from them a 
tent h part of the ſpoil of Veil, to diſcharge a vow which he bad made to A po- 
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lo juft before the aſſau!t, and whith he had afterwards forgot. The Roman La- 
dies contribute their Fewels to make a golden vaſe for Apollo. F. II. The next 
year (the Republic being under the Government of fix Military Tribunes, all Pa- 
tricians) Sicinius Dentatus, a Tribune f Commons, propeſes that half 4 the 
Senators, Knights, and People of Rome ſhould remove to Veil, and ſettle there. 
Aſter much ſtruggle Camillus and the other Senators bring this project to nothing. 
$ III. Camillus 7s choſen one of the fix Military Tribunes for the year following, 
and to him is committed the conduct of the war againſt the Faliſci. He befrepes 
Falerii their capital city. A ſchool-maſter to whom the ſons of the chief inbabi- 
tants of the place are committed for education, betrays his truſt, and puts all the 
children into the hands of Camillus. The Roman deteſting both the treachery and 
the traytor, makes the boys whip him back again into the town. The Faliſci moved 
hy this generous action, ſubmit to the Romans, who grant them peace on the con- 
diticn only of paying the expences of the Campaign. During this tranſaction, tw 
of Camillus's Colleges gain à vittory over the Equi. 5. IV. The People, when 
the time comes for electing their Tribunes, chuſe to the ſame office thoſe of the 
old ones who had appeared fer the propoſal of removing half the People to Veii. 
On the ether hand, the Patricians get Conſular Government reſtored. I. 
Lucretius and Servius Sulpicius are elected Conſuls. Sicinius the Tribune, 
Author of the project of going to Veii, gets two of bis late 70 * fined for 
having oppoſed it. This projett is debated in an Aſſembly of the People, and 
rejected by a majority of only one tribe. The Senate decree ſeven acres of ths 
lands of Veii to every freeman of Rome. F. V. L Valerius and M. Manlius 
are choſen Conſuls for the next year. The Volſinienſes, a People of Hetruria, 
take arms againſt Rome. The Conſuls being ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, 
reſign the Faſces. An Interregnum enſues. And then fix Military Tribunes 
are elected to the Government. 


CH A P. XXXVIII. 


$. I. An accuſation is brought againſt Camillus, for having taken to his own 
uſe ſome part of the ſpoil of Veii. To avoid the diſgrace of a condemnation, he 
baniſhes himſelf. F. II. Shortly after, Cluſium in Hetruria, being befieged by 
the Gauls under King Brennus, the Inhabitants implore the afſiſtance of the 
Romans. Three brothers of the name of Fabius are ſent Ambaſſadors from 
Rome ts mediate a peace between the contending powers. Brennus gives them 
a baughly reception. , The Fabii young and indiſcreet, having entered the 
town, put themſelves at the head of the Cluſians, and make a ſally with them 
againſt the befiegers. Q. Fabius with his own hand ki ls one of their Cap- 
tains. Brennus provoked at this breach of the law of nations, raiſes the ſiege, 
and marches ſtrait towards Rome. He ſends a Herald, and demands that the 
Ambaſſadors be delivered up to him. The Romans, in/t:ad of complying with 
this demand, chuſe the Fabii to the Military Tribuneſhip, and place them at 
the head of the army which is to aft againſt the Gauls. F. III. Brennus 
gives the Romans à total overthrow on the banks of the Allia. The third 
day after the Battle, be enters Rome, the gates of it being left open, moſt of 
the citizens fled, and the Senate, with all they were capable to bear away, retired 
| into 
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into the Capitol. Brennus finds about 80 venerable old men, who had devoted 
themſelves to death, fitting in the Forum in robes and chairs of ſtate. They 


XXV 


are all lain. The Capitol is inveſted, and the City burnt. F. IV. Camillus Rowe burnt. 


(who in his exile reſided at Ardea) puts himſelf at the head of the Ardeates, 
ſurprizes and cuts off ſome detachments of Gauls ſent out to plunder the country. 
Upon the report of this action, the Romans, who were diſperſed about the ter- 
ritory of Rome, aſſemble, and ſend a requeſt to him to be their General: He 
declines it; till a young man, diſpatched away to the Capitol for that purpoſe, 
brings him from the Senate a commiſſion, which conſtitutes him Dictator. 
$. V. While Camillus is aſſembling an army, the Gauls attempt to ſcale the 
Capitol in the night. Their approach to the ramparts is diſcovered by the 
cackling of ſome geeſe. The aſſailants are repulſed, chiefly by the bravery of 


M. Manlius. Camillus hinders all proviſions from coming to {the enemy. M. Manlius. 


$. VI. Both befiegers and beſieged being diſtreſſed by famine, they enter upon 
a treaty. The Romans are to e a peace with 1000 th. weight of gold. 
While the gold is weighing, Camillus arrives: He breaks off the treaty, and 
forces the Gauls to raiſe the fiege and quit the country. F. VII. Rome being 
deſtroyed, the Tribunes renew the propoſal of removing to Veii. Camillus 
(who is continued in the Dictatorſhip the whole year) oppoſes it with great zeal ; 
but an accidental word of a Centurion is what determines the People to ſtay and 
rebuild the city. Manlius is rewarded. Q. Fabius the Ambaſſador, who by his 
blameable conduct had provoked the Gauls againſt Rome, kills himſelf to avoid 
a public condemnation. F. VIII. Before the end of the next year (during which 


364. 


365. 


the Commonwealth is governed by fix Military Tribunes) the City is entirely Roy rebuilt. 


THIRD BOOK. 


From the year of Rows 365, when the City was 
REBUILT, after the burning of it by the Gauls, to 
the year 489, when the Romans, having ſubdued 
ALL ITALY, began the firſt Punic or CaRTHAGIXIAN 
WaR. 


CHAP. I. 
$. I. The Nations bordering upon the Roman State reſolve, if poſſible, to 


cruſh it before it can recover its former ſtrength. The Military Tribunes march 


an army againſt the Volſci and Latines, but by ill condut# ſuffer it to be incloſed 
by the enemy. Camillus hereupon is, a third time, named Dictator ; be raiſes 
new forces, reſcues the army in diftreſs, and forces the enemy's camp, after 
which he takes the capital city of the Equi, ſubdues the Volſci, and recovers 
Sutrium from the Hetrurians. F. II. The next year (when the Commonwealth 
is again governed by Military Tribunes) the Roman arms proſper abroad. The 

Vor. I. d year 


366. 
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4 new Tribes. year following is a year of peace. Four New TRIBES are added to the 
367. TwewnTY-one. F. III. The expefation of a new war makes the Romans 
368. chooſe Camillus to be one of the fix Military Tribunes for the next year. He 
leads the Roman troops, firſt againſt the Volici cf Antium, and then againſt 
the Hetrurians; and has ſucceſs in both expeditions. TheLatines and Hernici 

ſubmit, 
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369. $. I. The next year Military Tribunes being again choſen to the Government, 
M. Manlius (<vho ſaved the Capitol) uſes fuch methods to make himſelf popu- 
lar, as alarm the Senate. They name A. Cornelius Coffus Dictator. He 
ſummons Manlius to appear before him. Manlius not anſwering direttly to 
the Dictator's queſtion is committed to priſon, Coſſus ſoon after reſigns the 
Dictatorſhip. The Senate fearing the rage of the People, who are devoted 
to Manlius, ſet him at liberty. F. II. Camillus is choſen one of the Military 

370. Tribunes for the next year. Two of the Tribunes of the Commons impeach 

M. Marlius Manlius of Treaſon, and, by ſentence of the People, he is thrown beadlong 
put to death. from the Tarpeian rock. 
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§. I. During the fix following years, and the beginning of the ſeventh, Rome 
is almoſt entirely free from civil diſſenſions ; but wars are carried on abroad 
againſt the Præneſtini and Volſci, with very liltle interruption. Camillus 
being one of the Military Tribunes in the year 373, gives a remarkable proof 
of his moderation, when diſreſpectfully treated by one of his Colleges, 


F. 


377. $. I. The lower ſort of the People of Rome are over awed and oppreſs' d by 
the Great and the Rich; and the Commons in general loſe that ſpirit and cou- 
rage they formerly had in contending with the Nobles, F. II. In the midſt of 
this extreme dęjection, the vanity of a woman ſets three bold and enterpriſing 
men at work to raiſe the fortune of the Plebeians higher than ever, and to obtain 
even the dignity of the Conſulſhip for perſons of that order. The three who 
form this 4 2 M. Fabius Ambuſtus, 7he I ady*'s Father (a Patrician) 
C. Licinius Stolo, her Huſband (a Plebeian) and L. Sextius, another Plebeian 
of great diſtinctiou. The two latter having obtained the office of Tribunes of the 

Licixxzax People, propoſe a law for the reſtraining of Uſury, another to prohibit any 
Laws, citizen from poſſeſſing more than 500 acres of land, and à third to reſtore the 
Conſulate, and make it an eſtabliſb'd rule for the ſuture, that of the two Conſuls 
one ſhall indiſpenſably be a Plebeian. The Senate and Patricians on this cccafion 
gain over to them eight of the Tribunes, who pronouncing the word Veto when 
the affair is brought before the Tribes, quaſh the whole projet for the preſent. 


$. 111. 


$. III. Licinius and Sextius in revenge, and to gain their point, being continued 


8, 
in the office of Tribunes of the Commons, oppoſe and hinder for four years ſuc- , 
ceſſruely any election of Military Tribunes; and the Republic falls into a kind of 
anarchy. But, in the fifth year, a new war breaking out obliges them to deſiſt 382. 


from their oppoſition; and then fix Military Tribunes, all Patricians, are choſen 
to the government. The war continuing, Military Tribunes are again elected, 383. 
and theſe too are fix meu of the Patrician order. Nevertheleſs, as Fabius Am- 

buſtus happens to be one of the number, Sextius and Licinius, having his coun- 

tenance and aſſiſtance, take this opportunity to renew their propoſal of the three 

Laws; to which they add a fourth, importing, that Ten Guardians, inſtead of 

Tro, ſhall have the care of theSybilline Books, and that of theſe ten, five ſhall be 
Plebeian. The determination of the whole affair is ſuſpended on account of the 

abſence of ſo many Citizens, as are employed in the war. F. IV. The next year 384. 
the Republic has again ſix Patrician Governors, but the Senate is obliged to 
have recourſe to a Dictator, and Camillus 7s rais'd (a fourth time) to that dig- 
nity. He diſperſes by his authority an aſſembly of the Tribes, which the Tribunes 
had cenvened in order to get the Laws paſſed; and preſently after reſigns bis 
poſt. F. V. P. Manlius ig choſen Dictator in his room. This Dictator names a 
Plebeian 20 be his General of the Horſe, he firſt inſtance of ſuch à nomination. plebeiao Ge- 
The Tribunes having a ſupreme magiſtrate ſo favourable to them, think of neral of the 
Puſhing their affair with freſh vigour , but the People themſelves grow cold Horte. 
and indifferent as to that part of the project which relates to the Conſulate. 

Sextius and Licinius, enraged hereat, tell them plainly in a general aſſembly, 

that either that law, which qualifies Plebeians for the Conſulate, ſhall paſs, or 

none; and that if they perſiſt in ſuch ingratitude to their proteclors, they will 

no longer ſerve in the office of the Tribuneſhip. Appius Claudius (grandſon 

of the Decemvir) makes a ſpeech, expatiating on the inſolence ſhewn in ſuch a 

declaration. The deciſion of the affair is put off. Soon after the Commons 

obtain the Law concerning the Sybils Books, and then ſuffer new Military Tri- 

bunes 70 be choſen, all Patricians. F. VI. The conteſt relating to the other 386. 
Laws is revived with great heat, but is again ſuſpended by the approach of an 

army of Gauls. Camillus is appointed Dictator (a 5th time.) He defeats the 

enemy, and has a Triumph at bis return to Rome. F. VII. The Tribunes 

Sextius and Licinius being reſolved to carry their point, ſummon the Tribe and 

proceed immediately to take the voices. Upon the Dictator's oppoſing their 

meaſures, they ſend an officer to ſeize him and carry bim to priſon. This cauſes 

a great commotion and ſtruggle. The Dictator and Senate retire to the Senate- 

houſe to conſider what is beſt to be done, and they come to a reſolution to concede 

that one of the Conſuls may be Plebeian. Hereupon the Centuries chuſe L. ©! >rian 
Emilius and L. Sextius (tbe Tribune) to the Conſulate. But now the Senate . 
refuſes to confirm the election of the latter, which occaſiuns new and warm con- 
tentions. The Dictator, to quiet them, propeſes,. that the prerogative of judzing 

in civil cauſes be taken from the Conſulate, and Prætors be appointed to per- Pr =rors. 
form that function, and that theſe Prætors be always Patricians. Hereto both 

parties agree, and the Senate acquieſce in baving a Plebeian Conſul. F. VIII. 337, 
The Curule Adileſhip is eſtabliſh'd in fe avour of _ Patricians. The Tribunes Cur vie 
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CamMilLLus. 
dies, 


389. 


390. 


L. Manlius 
Imperioſus. 


vom 391. 


CurTaivs. 


PLEBFIAN 
GENERAL. 
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T. Manlius 
Torquatus. 


393 


. (bothConſuls a 2d time) be is cited by the Tribune Pomponius to anſwer for his 


aſſiſtance from theGauls, it is thought neceſſary to create a Dictator. T. Quinc- 
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ſoon after obtain, that Plebeians may be choſen to the Curule Ædileſip. 
$. IX. The next year, L. Genucius and Q. Servilius being Conſuls, a dreadful 

gue in Rome carries off many perſons of diſtinction, among whom is the 
great Camillus. 


CHAT.» 


$. I. In the following Conſulate (of C. Sulpicius and C. Licinius Stolo) the 
plague continuing, and the Romans, to remove it, having in vain tried the ſu- 
perſtitious ceremony of the Lectiſternium, they endeavour to appeaſe the Gags by 
inſtituting to their honour the Scenic Shews. This expedient alſo failing, they 
try another the next year (L. Emilius (the 2d time) and Cn. Genucius being 
Conſuls) which is, to create a Dictator to drive a Nail into the wall of the 
Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The plague ceaſes; but L. Manlius Imperioſus 
the Dictator is unwilling to re/ign his authority, and uſes violence to make the 
People lit themſelves for a war with the Hernici. The Tribunes however oblige 
him to abdicate; and in the following Conſulate of Q. Servilius and L. Genucius 


miſcondut} during his Di&tatorſhip, and particularly for his cruelty to his own 
ſon, named Titus. The ſon, who was in the country, hearing of what paſs'd, 
comes to Rome, ſurprizes Pomponius in his bed, and by threatening to ſtab bim, 
makes him ſwear to deſiſt from the proſecution. The People, pleaſed with the 
filial piety of young Manlius, give him ſoon after the poſt of Legionary Tribune 
(or Colonel.) F. II. In this ſame year the earth opens on a ſudden in the midſt 
of the Forum, and continues open, to the great terror of the City. M. Curtius, 
a young Patrician, moved by an obſcure anſwer of the Augurs, who bad been 
thereupon conſulted, leaps into the gulph compleatly armed jon pas horſeback. Some 
authors ſay, that the earth immediately cloſed. F. III. The Conſul Genucius, 
the rigsT PLEBEIAN Rome had ever placed at the head of an Army, 
condutts the war againſt the Hernici. He falls into an ambuſh, his Legions are 
routed, and he himſelf flain, This diſaſter is imputed by the Patricians to the 
anger of the Gods on account of the profanation of the Augural Ceremonies, 
inaugurating a Plebeian. The ſurviving Conſul names Appius Claudius Dic- 
tator, who carrying on the war, gains a vittory, but with great loſs. F. IV. 
The People, notwithſlanding the clamours of the Patricians, chuſe Licinius 
Stolo (that famous Plebeian) a 2d time to the Conſulate. They give him for a 
Collegue C. Sulpicius Peticus. But the Tyburtes revolting ſoon after, and it 
being ſuſpecled that they were encouraged to this revolt by a ſecret promiſe of 


tius Pennas is named to that dignity. The Gauls advance within three miles of 
Rome, encamping on the banks of the Anio. The Romans pitch their camp on 
the oppoſite fide, a bridge parts the two armies. On this bridge young Manlius 
in ſingle combat flays the mightieſt champion of the Gauls, à man of a gigantic 
ftature ; which accident ſo diſcourages them, that they leave their camp in the 
night and in confuſion. The next year (in the Conſulate of M. Fabius Ambuſtus 
and C. Pœtelius Libo) zheGauls appear again in the neighbourhood of Rome; 


, and 
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and the Romans (under the conduct of Servilius Ahala, created Dictator) once 
more defeat them. The two Conſuls make war with ſucceſs againſt the Tybur- 
tes and the Hernici. | "4648? | 


\ 


C H A P. VI. 


$ I. The Faſces are transferred to M. Popilius Lænas and Cn. Man- 394. 

lius. A domeſtic ſedition, ſoon quell d, an incunſion of the Tyburtes, 
ſoon repulſed, and the commencement of a new war againſs Rome by the 
Tarquinienſes, are the chief events of this Conſulſhip. $. II. The ſucceeding 395. 
Conſuls are C. Fabius Ambuſtus, and C. Plautius Proculus. The Gauls © 
appear on a ſudden in the plains of Prœneſte. Hereupon C. Sulpicius is nam- 
ed Dictator, who with an army ſtrengthen'd by the Latines (who now renew 
their antient treaties with Rome) marches againſt the Gauls. The Dictator fer 
prudential reaſons avoids an engagement with the enemy, till he is forced to it 
by the mutinying of bis ſoldiers, impatiently ardent to fight. By the help of a 
new ſtratagem he obtains a compleat vittory. He has a triumph at his return, 
and then reſigns the Government to the Conſuls. Plautius ſubdues the Hernici, 
but Fabius is vanquiſhed by the Tarquinienſes. F. III. Two NEW TrIBts are 2 new Tribes. 
form'd. A Law is paſs d againſt openly canvaſſing for votes. Another (in the 
following adminiſtration of C. Marcius Rutilus and Cn. Manlius, who is now 
a 2d time Conſul) fixing the legal intereſt of money at One per Cent. Licinius 
Stolo, author of the law againſt any man's poſſeſſing more than five hundred 
acres of land, is convitted of a breach of it. A law is paſſed againſt bolding. the 
Comitia in any place but Rome. 5. IV. New Conſuls are choſen. M. Fabius 397. 
Ambuſtus and M. Popilius Lænas (both a 2d time ;) but the Faliſci and Tar- 

uinienſes having engaged all Hetruria to take part with them againſt Rome, 
& Marcius Rutilus, he PLEBEian Conſul of the laſt year, is named Dic- Pinan 
TaTOR by Popilius the Plebeian Conſul of ibis, to the great diſpleaſure of the Dicrarox. 
Nobles. He obtains a compleat victory over the enemy, and has @ Triumph, in 
ſpite of the oppoſition of the Senate. However, be is not ſuffered (becauſe a 
Plebeian) to hold the Comitia for the new election of Conſuls. The aſſembly is 
held by an Inter- rex, and then Two Patricians (C. Sulpicius Peticus (a third 
time) and M. Valerius) are choſen to the Conſulate, contrary to the intent of one 398. 
of the Licinian laws, and the cuſtom for eleven years paſt. The next year the 
Faſces are again in the hands of two Patricians. Theſe are M. Fabius Am- 399. 
buſtus (a third time Conſul) and T. Quinctius Pennas. The former ſubdues 
the Tyburtes, the latttr defeats the Tarquinienſes. (The Samnites conclude an 
alliance with the Romans.) The Nobles prevail once more to have only Patri- 
cians in the Government. C. Sulpicius Peticus (a fourth time) and M. Valerius 
(a ſecond time) are promoted to tbe Conſulate T he former is appointed to lead an 400. 
army into Hetruria againſt the Tarquinienſes and Falifci ; the latter another 
againſt the Volſci; and ſoon after T. Manlius (who had never been Consvur) a 
is named Dic rAToR to conduct a third army againſt the Cœrites. The Cœ- Dicrarox 
rites /ubmit, The Conſuls act only on the defenſive. oo 8 


CHAP. 


396. 
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$. I. The Tribunes of the People oppoſe the holding of the Comitia for elect- 
ing ne: Magiſtrates, till the Dictatorſhip of Manlius and the Conſular Year 
are expired ; and during the Inter-regnum, that follows, they prevail to have 
401. C. Marcius Rutilus, a PLEBE1AN, raiſed (now a 2d time) to the Conſulate 
| with P. Valerius. Theſe Magiſtrates take effettual meaſures to relieve the 
Debtors, in order to maintain peace at home, F. II. Upon a falſe rumour that 
the Twelve Lucumonies of Hetruria are preparing for a war with Rome, 
Julius Iulus is named Dictator. - Julius employs his influence to get two Patri- 
cians choſen to the Conſulate for the next year. The People, tho" th oppoſe 
this deſign, and hinder the meeting of the Centuries during his Dictatorſhip, 
402. ſuffer C. Sulpicius (nc a 5th time) and T. Quinctius Cincinnatus, both Pa- 
tricians, t be declared Conſuls, when the Comitia are afterwards held by an 
Inter- rex. Nevertheleſs, in this very Conſulate the Commons prevail for the 
firſt time to have a PLEBEIAN choſen to the Ctnsorsnie. This was the ſame 
C. Marcius Rutilus who had been created Dictator in 397. F. III. And not- 
withſtanding that the preſent Conſuls name a Dictator t hold the Comitia for 
the election of their ſucceſſors, in order to get two Patricians choſen, M. Po- 
403. pilius Linas, 4 Plebeian, 7s promoted (now a 3d time) to the Conſulate with 
L. Cornelius Scipio. Cornelius falling ſi , the Plebeian Conſul has the ſole 
perro conduct of a new wer with the Gauls. M. Valerius the PR & Tor of Rome 
commands an ig placed at the head of an army to defend the City; this being the firſt inſtance 
army. of a PR &TOR's Hing a5 GENERAL. Popilius defeats the Gauls in battle; 
but being diſabled from doing buſineſs, by a wound, and his Collegue continuing 
ſick, they name Furius Camillus Dictator, to hold the Comitia for the new 
404. Elections, «where the Dictator himſelf, with Appius Claudius Craſſus (Both 
Patricians) are choſen Conſuls. Appius dying ſhortly after, Camillus is ſuf- 
fer'd to govern the Republic without a Cellegue. He marches a powerful army 
againſt the Gauls, who had ſpread themſebves on the ſea coaſt of Latium. M. 
VALERIUS (afterwaras ſurnamed CoRv us) a Legionary Tribune, kills in ſingle 
combat a champion of the Gauls, and this occaſions a general attion, in which 
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PL,EBEIAN 
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Valerius 
Corvus. 


the Romans obtain the victory. Camillus being obliged ſtill to keep the field, in 


order to hinder the deſcent of ſome Greek pirates on the coaſt, names T. Man- 

lius Dictator, 10 hold the Comitia for the new Eleftions. Manlius, pleaſed 

Conſul twen- with the exploit of Valerius, reſembling what he himſelf had formerly done, 
1 8 ee Nas infiuences the People to chuſe him, tho but twenty three years of age, tobe one 
. 9 of the Conſuls. The Collegue given him is Popilius Lænas, now promoted the 
T.c 5 HR fourth time to that dignity. F. IV. The Romans conclude a Treaty with the 
Carthage. Carthaginians. F. V. In the following Conſulate of C. Plautius Hypſzus 
406. and T. Manlius 2 the Intereſt of Money is lower d to Half per Cent. 

A nem war with the Volſci breaks out during the adminiſtration of their ſucceſ- 

497, ors, Valerius Corvus (now a 2d time Conſul) and C. Pœtelius Libo. Vale- 
rius defeats the enemy, takes from them Satricum, and burns it. The Secular 


Games are celebrated for the ſecond time according to Faſt. Cap. F. VI. The 
next 
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next years Conſuls, M. Fabius Dorſo and S. Sulpicius Camerinus, name L. 
Furius Camillus to be Dictator (a 2d time) on occaſion of a war with a n 
enemy, the Aurunci. Furius overthrows them in battle, and at his return builds 
a Temple, which be bad vowed during the ation, to Juno Moneta. The year 
following, the Romans imagining that the Goddeſs, conformable to her name 
Mox ETA, admoniſh'd them by Prodigies of the impending wrath of the Gods, 
C. Marcius Rutilus (Yo Conſul à 2d time) and T. Manlius (Conſul à 24 
time) appoint P. Valerius to be Dictator, to order the Celebration of the Feriæ 
Latinæ. t! 


C HAP. VIII. 


$. I. In the ſucceeding adminiſtration of M. Valerius Corvus (3d time Conſul) 
and Cornelius Coſſius Arvina, happens the rixsr RuyTuRE Between the 
RoM ANS and SAMNITES, on occaſion of a war which the latter had carried 
on with ſucceſs againſt the people of Capua in Campania. The Campanians, 
to engage the Romans to ſuccour them in their diſtreſs, make a ſurrendry of 
themſelves and their country to the Republic. Hereupon Valerius is directed to 


409. 


410. 


march an army into Campania, and Cornelius to carry the war into Samnium. $,uxr; 
Valerius, in an adlion with the Samnites, has the advantage. F. II. Corne- Was. 


lius, on the other hand, by an imprudent march, brings his army into danger of 
being entirely cut off by the enemy; however, he is delivered out of his diff- 
culty by a ſtratagem, ſuggeſted and executed by a Legionary Tribune named 


P. Decius Mus; and preſently after, following the advice of the ſame Decius, Decius Mus. 


he gains a viilory cver the Samnites, who loſe 30,000 men in be attion. De- 
cius is rewarded with many honours. F. III. Valerius obtains a ſecond viclory 
over the Samnites in Campania. - T beſe ſucceſſes make the Romans reſpected 


> 


CHAP: I. 


F. I. C. Marcius Rutilus is elected (the 4h time) to the Conſulate, and with 
him Q. Servilius Ahala. The former marches an army into Campania. He 
finds a general depravation of manners in ſame Coborts of Roman ſoldiers, <vbo 
had been left in Capua all the winter z. and diſcovers that they bad plotted to 
make that delightful City their own, and to ſettle there. To diſappoint this 
ic heme, be art} ully contrives to ſend away the moſt mutinous and enterpriſeng, 
without treating them diſgracefully, or letting his deſign appear. The ſoldiers 
at length ſuſpecting it, are alarmed with: the apprehenſion of puniſhment. All 
the ſoldiers of one Cobort deſert. T beſe kauing poſted themſelues advantageouſly 
near Anxur, are ſoon joined by great numbers of malecontents from the City and 
the Camp. They force one Quinctius, an ald ſoldier, whom they fd employed 
in buſbandry, to be their leader to conduct them to Rome. Valerius Corvus ts 
bereupon named Dictator, to march an army againſt the mutineers. He meets 
them eight miles from Rome, comes to a parley with them, and being a man. 
extremely beloved by the ſoldiers, prevails with them to ſubmit ; yet the Rebels, 
beſides pardon, obtain ſome conceſſions from the Republic. ! 3 

2 | — 


411. 
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G 


F. I The Romans, by theſe condeſcenſions to the Rebels, loſe credit 
412, their neighbours. Privernum revolts, but is quickly reduced by C. Plautius 
Hypſzus (now the 2d time Conſul.) His Collegue L. Emilius lays waſte the 
country of the Samnites, who thereupon ſue for peace, and an alliance with 
Rome. Theſe being obtained, they turn their arms once more againſt the Sidi- 
cini, who being refuſed ſuccour by the Senate at Rome, even upon the terms of 
being ſubject to the Republic, give themſelves to the Latines, already in arms, to 
recover their independence. The Campanians join the Latines. An army, 
formed of theſe three nations, enters Samnium, put ſoon retires. The Sam- 
nites /end an embaſſy to the Republic, to complain of her ſuffering the La- 
tines and Campanians to commit hoſtilities in Samnium. They receive an anſwer 
unſatisfaclory to them, offenſive to the Campanians, and which, ſeeming to be- 
tray a ſenſe of weakneſs in the Romans, elates the ſpirits of the Latines. Man- 
413. lius Torquatus is promoted (a 3d time) to the Conſulate with P. Decius Mus. 
Alexander King of Epirus, uncleſof Alexander the Great, comes into Italy 
on the invitation of the Tarentines, to make war with the Bruttians, and con- 
cludes an alliance of friendſhip with Rome. F. III. The Romans ſummon ten 
of the Latine Chiefs to appear at Rome, and give account of their preparations 
for war. The Latine Council ſend L. Annius with nine more to Rome, 7o 
demand, as the condition of renewing the alliance between the two nations, that 
one of the Conſuls and half of the Senate of Rome be for the future choſen 
LATINE out of the LATIN ES. This demand is rejefted with indignation, and war is 
Wak. declared. F. IV. Manlius and Decius having marched two armies into the 
feld, and encamped near the enemy, dream both of them the ſame dream con- 
Severity of cerning the event of the war. F. V. The Conſul Manlius cauſes bis own fon to 
Manlius Tor- þe beheaded, for having fought in ſingle combat with one of the enemies officers, 
quatus. tho he prov'd victorious; becauſe he had fought without leave from his General. 
$ VI. The Romans come to a battle with the Latines. The wing where the 
Devotement Conſul Pecius commands beginning to loſe ground, he, to recover the day to his 
of Decrvs. party, and-purſuant to the interpretation which had been given of his dream, 
devotes himſelf toedeath, ruſhing alone into the thickeſt of the enemy. His troops 
getting freſh courage and ſtrength from ſuperſtition, and Manlius conducting the 
battle with great ſkill, the Latines are totally routed, and fly to Minturnæ. 
Manlius gives them a ſecond overthrow, after which both they and the Campa- 
414. nians ſubmit, and are moſt of them diſpoſſeſsd of their lands. F. VII. In the 
following Conſulate of Q. Publilius and T. Emilius ſome of the Latines rebel, 
and form two armies. Publilius ſucceeding in an expedition againſt one of 
them, is dgcreed a Triumph. AEmilius, not having equal ſucceſs againſt the 
other, is refuſed that honour. Hereupon he inveighs againſt the Senate, and 
incites the People to ſedition ; and becauſe the Senate, to prevent diſturbances, 
order him to name a Dictator, he in revenge nominates to that dignity his Ple- 
beian Collegue. The Dictator, during his whole adminiſtration, employs his 
power and influence for the advantage of the Plebeians, and obtains ſome laws 
| I *: Il 
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in their favour. The Senate to pique Emilius, tender of his honour, enable the 

next year's Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus and C. Mznius, to finiſh with glory 415. 
the war which he had left unfiniſhed. F. VIII. The Romans determine the fate 

of the ſeveral conquered Cities. The Latines, from being Allies, are made Sub- Lartixes ſub- 


jects of Rome. N | jected, 
| CH AP. XI. 


$. I. In the following Conſulate of C. Sulpicius Longus and P. Ælius Pœtus, 416, 
PuBLIL1Us, he a Plebeian, obtains the PR&TORSHIP ; ſo that all the great prxngian 
Dignities in the State, except thoſe of the Prieſthood, are now common to the Pe x5ron. 
two Orders. From this year 416, to the year 425, the moſt memorable events 
are, The invention of Moveable Towers and Cover d Galleries, by the Conſul 
M. Valerius Corvus (in the year 418) at the ſiege of Cale, the chief City of 418, 
the Auſones, allies of the Sidicini. The Republic's changing the cuſtom of raiſing 
a new army upon every change of Conſuls. The reduction of the Sidicini (pro- 
bably in 420.) The addition of two new Tribes (in 421) to the 27 old ones. 2 neu Tribes. 
A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Roman Women to poiſon their 422 
Huſbands. The revolt of Privernum (in 423) the reduction of that City p,;,....... 
(in 424) and the couragious and noble anſwer given by one of the Citizens, 424. 
when queſtioned by the Roman Senate concerning the condutt which the Priver- | 
nates would obſerve for the future. | 


C HAP. XII. 


$. I. The next year, (in the conſulate of C. Plautius Proculus and P. Corne- 425. 
lius Scapula) he Romans give umbrage to the Samnites, by planting a Colony 
in their neighbourhood. And the Palzpolitans make an irruption into the 
Roman Territory. F. II. A remarkable inſtance of the Romans abhorrence 
of Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal. F. III. The Falces being tranſ- 
ferred to Q. Publilius (now a ſecond time Conſul) and L. Cornelius I. entulus, 426. 
the former marches an army againſt the Palzpolitans. Cornelius encamps 
another near Capua, to keep in awe the Campanians, who are thought to be 
gain'd over by the Samnites, between whom and the Republic there is a new 
rupture. F. IV. The next year's Conſuls, C. Pœtelius Libo and L. Papirius 427 
Mugillanus, having their forces ſtrengthened by the Lucanians, and Apulians, 
take ſome Towns from the Samnites. And Publilius (who with the Title of 
PrRocoNSUL is continued at the bead of the ſame army he had commanded the 
laſt year when Conſul) takes Palæpolis by means of a ftratagem laid and exe- 
cuted by two of the Citizens. For this exploit Publilius, ho but a Proconſul, A Procong.1 
is decreed a TRIUUrH. F. V. The Tarentines having loſt their protector triumphs. 
King Alexander of Epirus, and being jealous of the growing power of Rome, 
by an artful ſtratagem deprive her of all aſſiſtance from the Lucanians, ſeducing 
them into a league with the Samnites. F. VI. About this time the infamous A Law in fa- 
paſſion of a Roman, named Papirius, for one of his inſolvent Debtors, occaſions voor of Deb- 
the paſſing of a law at Rome, whereby CxRDIxoxs are diſabled from ſeizing 


the Perſons of their DEBTORS. - | 
Vor. I E CHAP. 


428. 
Papirius Cur- 
for and Q. 
bius. 


429. 


430. 


431. 


432. 


'Caudme 
Forks. 


his Lictors to ſeize young Fabius. 
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O H 
& I. The Veſtini, a People on the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea, take arms againſt 


Rome, in the Conſulate of L. Furius Camillus and D. Junius Brutus. Brutus 
defeats them in battle. 4 
falling fick, names to the Dictatorſhip L. Papirius Curſor, who appoints Quin- 
a tus Fabius Rullianus to be his General of the Horſe. The Dictator having taken 


F. II. Camillus, who was to att againſt the Samnites, 


the field againſt the Samnites, returns ſoon after to Rome on account of ſome Re- 


ligious Scruple, but firſt forbids Fabius to hazard a battle with the enemy during 
His abſence. Fabius nevertheleſs attacks the Samnites, and gains a notable vic- 
tory , after which he burns all the ſpoil, that it may not do honour to the Dic- 


tator by being carried in his Triumphal Proceſſion. Papirius haſtens back to 
the camp to puniſh his diſobedient General of the Horſe. Fabius is reſcued 
out of the hands of the Lictors, and eſcapes to Rome. His father immediate- 
ly gets the Senators together, in order to obtain a favourable decree for him. 
Papirius arrives ou a ſudden, takes his place in the Senate, and orders 
T he father hereupon appeals to the People. 
Papirius, tho" the thing is unprecedented, does not diſpute the legality of the 
appeal; but the People themſelves, when the affair comes before them, are un- 
willing to interpoſe their Authority; they chuſe rather to become interceſſors 
with the Dictator, who at their requeſt pardons the offender. F. III. Papirius 
returns to the camp with a new General of the Horſe, and finding his army ill 
affetied to him, becauſe of his ſeverity in command, changes his manner on a 
ſudden, becomes familiar with his ſoldiers, and in a little time gains their af. 
fections. After which be reduces the Samnites to ſue for peace. F. IV. The 
Senate grant the Samnites only a year's truce, which the latter break ſe ſoon 
as they hear that Papirius has quitted the Dictatorſhip: They are joined by the 
Apulians. Little progreſs is made in the war this year, when C. Sulpicius 
Longus and Q. Aulius Cerretanus are Conſuls. But their ſucceſſors Q. Fabius 
(who had been General of the Horſe to Papirius) and L. Fulvius Curvus, by 
tillful conduct obtain a compleat victory over the enemy. F. V. The Samnites 
repenting of their breach of the Truce, endeavour to pacify the Romans by making 
reſtitution of what plunder they had taken contrary to the faith of the Treaty. 


CU AF. ONE 


F. 1. The Samnites being refuſed a Peace, notwithſtanding the ſatigfaction 
they have made for the breach of the Truce, prepare to carry on the war with 
vigour : and they appoint one Pontius, an able officer, to be their General, At 
Rome T. Veturius and Sp. Poſthumius are choſen Conſuls. Pontius by 4 
ſtratagem draws theſe Generals with their Legions into a dangerous paſs (called 
afterwards the Caudine Forks) where they are ſurrounded by the Samnites, 


and have no poſſibility of forcing their way out of it. The Samnite General 


being undetermined in what manner to treat the Romans, is adviſed by his 


Father, either in a friendly way to ſet them all free, or without mercy to cut them 
I all 
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all off. The ſon rejecting this advice, will ſpare the lives of the Romans, but 
demands as the condition, T hat they all paſs unarm'd under the Yoke, Offi- 
cers and Solgiersy that they engage to draw all their forces out of Samnium, 
and give hoſtages for the performance of this article. The Romans, after 
ſome demur, ſubmit to the terms impoſed, being exhorted to it by L. Lentulus, 
a conſiderable Officer in the army. The Conſuls, at their return to Rome, 
being aſhamed to appear in public, inſtantly name a Dictator to hold the Co- 
mitia for electing new Conſuls. This election bowever is not made till the Go- 
vernment fails into an Inter-regnum. F. II. And then the Faſces are given to 
Papirius Curſor (a 2d time) and to Publilius Philo (a 3d time.) The Treaty 
made with the Samnites being laid before the Senate, Poſthumius (one of thoſe 
Conſuls who had been parties to it) declares that the Roman People are not 
bound by it, as not being made by their orders; that the honour of the Republic 
will be ſaved by ſurrendering him and the reſt of the Officers concerned in that 
Treaty to the Samnites, which he moves may be forthwith done, This propoſal 
is approved, and put in execution by a Fecialis appointed thereto , but Pontius, 
the Samnite General, reproaching the Romans with baſeneſs and breach of faith, 
refuſes to accept the priſoners in ſatisfattion of the Treaty. F. III. Satricum 
revolts from the Romans; and the Samnites ſurprize Fregellæ, a Roman 
Colony, and, after a promiſe of quarter, burn the inhabitants alive. C. Mæ- 
nius, being appointed Dictator to take cognizance of treaſonable practices, and 
alledging all canvaſſing for Offices to be Treaſon againſt the State, cites ſeveral 
Patricians 7 Trial on accuſations of that ſort : but he is forced, by the clamour 
of the whole body of the Nobles, to deſiſt ; and being himſelf accuſed of the ſame 
crime, abdicates his office, ſtands a trial, and is acquitted. 


CH A P. XV. 


$. I. Cornelius Lentulus being created Dictator, leads an army againſt the 
Samhites encamped near Caudium, and gives them a great overthrow. Pa- 
pirius Curſor, his General of the Horſe, takes from them Luceria (in Apulia) 
and reſcues the 600 Roman Knights, - who had been given as Hoſtages upon the 
Treaty with Pontius. F. II. Papirius is choſen (a 3d time) and Q. Aulius 
Cerretannus (a 2d time) to the Conſulate. The latter takes Ferentum, the 
former recovers Satricum from the Samnites. The Charafer of Papinus. 
F. III. In the Conſulate of L. Plautius and M. Foſlius à two year's Truce is 
granted to ſome Cities of Samnium. The Roman arms proſper in Apulia. 
Campania is turned into a Roman Præfecture. Two new TRIBES are formed, 
which make the wwhole number 31. F. IV. The next year (Q. Emilius and 
C. Junius being Conſuls) all Apulia is ſubdued. Antium receives laws from 
Rome for its future government. The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius and 
M. Fopilius, name a Dictator to begin the fiege of Saticula, a Campanian 
City in alliance with the Samnites; and notwithſtanding that thoſe two great 
men, Papirius Curſor and Publilius Phtto are both choſen (the 4th time) to the 
Conſulate for the year following, the carrying on of that ſiege is committed to 
another Dictator, Q. Fabius, the enemy and rival of Papirius. Fabius * 
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taken Saticula, marches to befiege Sora (in the country of the Volſci) which 
had :one over to the Samnites. By an artful ſtratagem he defeats the Samnites 
in the field, but leaves the fiege of Sora to be finiſhed by the next year's Conſuls, 
460. M. Pætilius, and C. Sulpicius (who is now choſen the 3d time.) Theſe Gene- 
4 rals take Sora by means of a ſtratagem ſuggeſted to them by a deſerter from the 
place. F. V. The Romans ſurprize three Cities of the Auſones in one day. 
Luceria in Apulia rebels, and is again reduced. The Samnites are once more 
440. defeated in battle by the Romans. The next year, when L. Papirius Curſor 
(a fifth time) and C. Junius Brutus (a 24 time) are Conſuls, C. Pœtelius Libo 
is named Dictator to carry on the war. He recovers ſeveral Cities from the 
441. Samnites. The year following, when M. Valerius and P. Decius are in the 
Conſulate, the Romans being alarmed with the apprebenſions of a war with all 
Hetruria, appoint C. Sulpicius Longus Dictator ts conduct it; but no hoſtilt- 
= ties enſue on either fide. 


CHAP. XVL 


$. I. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of Rome, diſpleaſes the Senate 

by admitting the Sons of FREED Men into that Body. The People reform 

442. this abuſe the next year (when C. Junius (the 3d time) and Q. Emilius (zhe 

2d time) are Conluls) and make lens ew regulations. F. II. Emilius routs 

443. the Hetrurians F. III. During the adminiſtration of Q. Fabius (2d time 
Arrius Conſul) and C. Marcius, the Cenſor Appius obſtinately refuſes to quit his of = 

Craupfus, fre, though his eighteen months ( the legal time for its duration) are expired, pre- 

CIR fuming on the favour of the People, becauſe he had made an Aquedut#t ta bring 

water to Rome, and a fine road between that City and Capua. He is proſecuted 

before the People ; ſeven of the Tribunes are againſt him, but the other three 

taking him under their protection, be carries his point and keeps his poſt. 


C HAP. XVII. 


$. I. The Conſul Fabius defeats the Hetrurians in battle near Sutrium. 

He penetrates into theCiminian Foreſt, deemed impervious ; after which be gives 

the enemy a ſecond overthrow. F. II. The Roman army under the Conſul Mar- 

cius not having equal ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, and the Conſul falling fick, 

the Senate orders Fabius /o name Papirius Curſor (the man he moſt hates) to be 

Dictator to carry on that war. Fabius, after ſome ſtruggle with himſelf, com- 

444. Plies. F. III. He continues (with the title of Proconſul) to conduct the war 
againſt the Hetrurians, and routs them once more, tho the ſoldiers of their ar- 
my had bound themſelves by oaths to conquer or die. F. IV. The Dictator Papi- 
rius 7s no leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites, who, to raiſe the courage of their 
Troops, had given them finer arms than uſual. He returns to Rome, and, being 
445, now very old, retires for the reſt of his life from public buſineſs. F. V. Q. 
Fabius (a 3d time) and P. Decius Mus ( 2d time) are choſen Conſuls. Fabius 

conducls the war with ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, aſſiſted by the Marſi and Pe- 
ligni. Decius reduces the Hetrurians to ſue for an Alliance with Rome, but they 
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obtain only a T. ruce for one —4 Hie ſubdues all Umbria. F. VI. Appius 446. 


Claudius, the Cenſor, 18 c Chou to the Conſulate with L. Volumnius. Ap- 
pius ftays at Rome, while Fabius (in quality of Proconſul) carries on the 
war proſperouſly in Samnium, and Volumnius leads an army with ſucceſs 
againſt the Salentines. In the following Conſulate of Q. Marcius and P. 447. 
ornelius the HERNIOI rebel and are ſubdued ; and the SamniTEs are twice 
defeated. The Faſces being transferred to Poſthumius Megellus and Tib. 448. 
Minucius, the Romans gain two more victories over the Samnites, but Minu- 
cius is ſlain in the ſecond battle. F. VII. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of Sem- 
pronius Sophus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnites requeſt and obtain 
a renewal of their old alliance with Rome. The Aqui, who had lately rebell'd, 
are totally ſubdued. . 


CHA P. XVIII. 


$. I. The renowned QF ABIUS being CEnsoR this year, acquires the ſur- 
name of Max1mvs, for his reformation of an abuſe introduced by Appivus, who 
had diſperſed great numbers of the Freed Men and meaneſt of the People into all 
the Ruſtic Tribes, thereby to influence the Elefions according to his own h»- 

mour. (One Flavius, who had been a Scribe, is by the ſtrengtbh of this baſe 
fattion raiſed to the Curule MÆdileſhip.) Fabius reconfines thoſe mean fellows 
to the four City Tribes. F. II The next year (when Cornelius Lentulus and 450. 
L. Genucius are Conſuls) is ſpent chiefly in ſending Colonies to the Conquer d 

Cities. In the ſucceeding Conſulate of Livius Denter and Emilius Paulus, 451. 
the art of Painting is introduced at Rome by C. Fabius, ſurnamed Pic rok. Farid Pic- 
W ſon of Cleomenes King of Sparta, brings a fleet upon the coaſt ß 

taly, and makes two defcents there without ſucceſs. F. III. All the following year 452 
the Republic is govern'd by two Diftators ſucceſſively created, Q. Fabius and 
Valerius Corvus. The former quells an inſurrection of the Marſi; the latter 


obtains a ſignal viftory over the Hetrurians, to whom afterwards a Truce is / 
granted for two years. 


HAP. NET. 


$. I. In the year of Rome 453, when Valerius Corvus is the fifth time 4 53: 
Conſul, and has Q. Apuleius Panſa for bis Collegue, a Law is paſſed at the | 
motion of two Tribunes, of the name of Ogulnius, to qualify PLEIUIANS for Pigprian 
the Pontificate and Augurate. F. II. The Lex Valeria is confirmed anew. Poxrir ces 
$. III. Q. Fabius Maximus declines the Conſulſhip, to which the People would 5nd Av Guks. 
again raiſe him, and at bis own requeſt ebtains the Curule Adileſhip, in which 


office he gains new glory. 2 


CHAP XX. 


§. I. The Hetrurians break the Truce with Rome in the Conſulate of 
M. Fulvius Pætinus and T. Manlius Torquatus. Picenum obtains an * 454. 
wit 


— 
— of, 
— 
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with the Republic. The Conſul Manlius, who was to act againſt the Hetruri- 
ans, being killed by a fall from his horſe, Valerius Corvus is by every voice in 
the Comitia declared Conſul (the 6th time) to ſucceed bim. T be very preſence 
of ſo renowned a warrior ſtrikes a terror into the enemy; they quit the field, 
and retire into their Towns. (This was the laſt Military expedition of that 

455, great man, who lived to an hundred years of age.) F. Il. In the cloſe of the 
following Conſulate of Cn. Fulvius and L. Cornelius Scipio, @ report being 
ſpread, that both the Hetrurians and the Samnites (which laſt had broke their 
alliance with Rome) were mating mighty preparations to attack the Republic, 

456, the Romans caſt their eyes on the great Fabius 1% be one of their Conſuls for 
the new year, and they oblige him to accept the office contrary to his inclination ; 
but, at his requeſt, give him P. Decius Mus (who had been Conſul with him 
in the year 4.4.5) to be his Collegue. The Hetrurians, inſtead of taking the field, 
come to a reſolution to aſk peace; ſo that the Conſuls march their two armies 
into Samnium, and make terrible devaſtations in that country. 


CH A P. XXI. 


$. I. Appius Claudius, who two years before had made a fruitleſs attempt 
to exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate, endeavours now with the ſame 
view to get the Conſular Faſces for Fabius and himſelf. Fabius being pre/i- 
457. dent in the Comitia, oppoſes his ownre-eletion; whereupon Volumnius Flam- 
| ma, a Plebeian, is joined with Appius in the Conſulſhip. Fabius and Decius 
(in quality of Proconſuls) are continued in the command of their reſpetttve 
armies for fix months longer. Fabius hinders the Lucanians from joining the 
Samnites. Decius gains great advantages over the latter, to compleat whoſe 
deſtruction Volumnius marches a new army into Samnium. F. II. Hut be ſoon 
Appius Clau- after leaves that country to go to the aſſiſtance of his Collegue Appius, much em- 
dius and Vo- garraſſed with à war againſt the Hetrurians, ſtrengthened by a body of Sam- 
lumnus, nites and another of Gauls. Appius pretends to be diſpleaſed with his arrival, 
upon which Volumnius offers to lead back his army into Samnium: But the troops 
of Appius oppoſe this motion. The united armies of the two Conſuls come to 4 
battle with the enemy, and totally defeat them. F. III. Aſter this Volumnius 
returns into his own province, and gains a new vittory over the Samnites, who - 
(after Fabius and Decius, whoſe Proconſulate was expired, were returned to 
Rome) had made an incurſion into Campania. 


C H A P. XXII. 


§. I. The Republic being alarmed by accounts from Appius, of extraordinary 

preparations for war by the Hetrurians and their allies, (the Umbrians, Gauls, 

Fabius and and Samnites) elef Fabius (the ;th time) to the Conſulate, and, at his requeſt, 
Decius. the Comitia grant him Decius again for a Collegue, though the firſt Centuries 
have already voted for Volumnius. Volumnius himſelf approves of the requeſt. 

$. II. A rivalſhip happens at this time between the Patrician and Plebeian 
458, Ladies for the reputation of ſtrict Chaſtity. F. III. When the time comes for 

| 7 ie 
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tbe Conſuls to take the field, the Senate decree the condutt of the war againſt 

the Hetrurians 10 Fabius. Decius (#0 comply with the humour of his party, 

the Plebeians) refuſes to yield that command to his Patrician Collegue, unleſs it 

fall to bim by lot; and be appeals from the Senate's decree to the People. The 

People having heard the pleas ef the two competitars, and conſider d the preſent 

exigence, determine in favour of Fabius as the greater General. F. IV. Fa- 

bius in his way ta the cainp being informed that Appius has fortified it in ſuch 

an extraordinary manner as betrays fear, ſends orders before him immediately to 

level the fortifications : and after bis arrival, inſtead of ſhutting up his ſoldiers 

within Lines, he keeps them in conſtant motion by frequent marches and counter- } 
marches. Before he enters upon action, he returns to Rome, but for what reaſon 

is uncertain. | The Senate, that he may be able to contend with the enemy, judging 

it neceſſary to ſtrengthen him by a ſecond army, Fabius defires that his Collegue 

Decius may be the General to command it; which requeſt is granted. The Con- 

ſuls, having ſent Volumnius with an army into Samnium, and leaving two 

other armies encamped near the city to cover it on the fide of Hetruria, take 
-the field. The forces of the enemy are divided into two bodies, which encamp 

ſeparately : One conſiſts of Samnites {who had been driven out of their own 

country) and Gauls ; the other of Hetrurians and Umbrians. Fabius or- 

dering the two armies he had left near Rome to go and ravage a part of 

Hetruria, the Hetrurians and Umbrians march away to defend it, and in 

their abſence the Conſuls come to a battle with the united Gauls and Samnites. 

The left wing of the Romans, which Decius commands, being terrified and » 
broken by the armed Chariots uſed by the Gauls, be, to recover the courage of 5 
his men, devotes himſelf to death in the ſame manner his father had done on Devotement 

the like occafion. After this Fabius obtains @ compleat victory. F. V. Before of P=<10+- 

the end of the year the Samnites raiſe two new armies, which are routed by 

the forces of Appius, now Prætor of Rome, and the Proconſul Volumnius. 

Rome is affiited by a Plague, and terrified by Pradigies. 


C HAP. XXIII. 


$. I. L. Poſthumius ( 24 time) and M. Atilius Regulus are choſen Con- 459. 
ſuls. Poſt humius falling fick, the war is carried on againſt the Samnites by 
Atilius at the head of only one Conſular army. The Samnites have the advan- 
tage in this campaign, till Poſthumius, being recovered,” brings a ſecond Ro- 
man army into the field; they then retire, and leave their country open to be 
Pillaged. While Poſthumius is employed in taking ſome of their T owns, Atilius 
marches to the relief of Luceria, (in Apulia) beſieged (as be was told) by the 
Samnites, He meets the enemy in his way, and comes to a battle with them, 
the ſucceſs of which is ſuch, that neither army cares to try a ſecond engage- 

enent. Their ſituation however forces them to it; and then Atilius, by „in- 
gular bravery and ſkill, obtains the victory. F. II. In the mean time Poſthu- 
mius, without orders from the Senate, leaves Samnium and marches into 
Hetruria, where he reduces three of the Lucumonies to fue for peace. Never- 
iheleſs the Fathers, at his return toRome, refuſe him a Triumph, becauſe 4 


* 
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292. 


Sun-dial. 


461. 


wy 


bis irregular proceedings. He obtains it however by the favour of the Peopl 
F. III. In the new Conſulate of L. Papirius Curſor (or of the famous Pa. 
pirius) and Sp. Carvilius the Samnite war is continued. The Samnites make 
16000 of their ſoldiers bind themſelves by oaths and imprecations to conquer or 
die. Their whole army confiſts of 36000. While Carvilius lays fiege to Comi- 
nium ix the eaſtern extremity of Samnium, Papirius leads his forces againſt the 
formidable army of the enemy, encamped near Aquilonia in e He 
gains the victory by the new ſtratagem of making the Muleteers and other ſer- 
wants of his army (whom he mounted upon Mules, and ſent to ſome diſtance) ap- 
par in the heat of the attion like a new army come to his aſſiſtance. F. IV. 
Carvilius takes Cominium; after which the two Conſuls join their forces ts 
comp'e :t the deſtruttion of the Samnites. But the war breaking out afreſh in 
Hetruria, Carvilius /zads his army into that country, and reduces the enemy to 
buy a truce for a year. Both the Conſuls have Triumphs. In this year a 
Sun-dial is the firſt time ſeen at Rome. F. V. A new regulation is made at 
Rome relating to the Guardianſhip of Orphans, and another relating to the 


Public Games. | 


CH A P. XXIV. 


$. I. Q. Fabius Gurges (ſon of Fabius Maximus) is choſen to the Conſulate, 
tho* his father had oppoſed his promotion. The Collegue given bim is Junius 
Brutus Scæva. Neither the one nor the other is well qualified to conduct an 
army. Junius however being well affiſted by Carvilius, ihe late Conſul, makes 
a ſucceſsful expedition againſt the Faliſci in Hetruria. But Gurges, through 
his ill condu&, is ſhamefully vanquiſhed in a battle with the Samnites. The 
People of Rome having reſolved to puniſh him, old Fabius pacifies them, by 
offering to ſerve under his ſon the remainder of the Campaign. Gurges, aſſiſted 
by his Father*s counſel, obtains a glorious victory over the enemy; and Pontius, 


A Snake im- the famous Samnite General, is taken priſoner. F. II. The Romans, to put 4 
ported to ſtop ſtop to the Plague, ſend Ambaſſadors to bring from Epidaurus the God Æſcula- 


the plague. 
. 462. 


463. 


Curivs 


DenTtarvs. 


pius, worſhip*d there under the form of a ſerpent. F. III. The God arrives in 
the beginning of the next Conſulate of L. Poſthumius (now the third time thoſen ) 
and Junius Brutus Bubulcus. Poſthumius proudly aſſumes to himſelf the con- 
dutt of the war in Samnium, without drawing lots with his Collegue, or wait- 
ig for a decree of the Senate in his favour. When be comes into the field, be, 
contrary to the will of the Senate, obliges Fabius Gurges, now Proconſul, to 
deſiſt from the fiege of Cominium (which had been retaken by the Samnites) and 
leave it to him. He takes that town and another. The Senate nevertbeleſs, 
to puniſh his diſobedience, mortify him in ſeveral inſtances , and in the ſucceeding 
Conſulate (of P. Cornelius Rufinus and Manius Curius Dentatus) „e ig fined 
by the People for a miſdemeanour during his Magiſtracy. F. IV. The Con- 
ſul Cugius (a Hero famous for living in a voluntary poverty) reduces the 
Samnites 4 4% PEACE, which is now granted them the 4th time, on the con- 
itions preſcribed by Curius, whom they in vain endeavour to bribe. F. V. He 
reduces SABINLA to @ ſtate of ſubjettion to the Republic, and has two Triumphs 

i Es decreed 
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decreed him for his exploits in one year. He is afterwards accuſed of imbezzling 
ſome of the ſpoil taken from the enemy, but is honourably acquitted. F. VI. In 

uality of Proconſul he carries the war into Lucania, the new Conſuls, M. 
\alerion Corvinus and Q. Cœdicius Noctua, /pending their whole year in 
works of peace, and in ſending Colonies to the conquer d Cities. Tg relieve 
the Prætor of Rome, three new judges are created to try Malefactors. The 
cruelty of a Creditor to his Debtor, for whom he had conceived an infamous 

paſſion, occaſions great commotions at Rome inthe ſecond Conſulates of Q. Mar- 
cius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina, and a new Seceſſion of the People 
in the following year, when M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Nautius Rutilus 
are Conſuls. The Patricians, ts effe# a reconciliation, are obliged to make 
conceſſions. Fabius Maximus in his old age is made Dictator, to finiſh the 
accommodation; which done, he prefides in the Comitia, where M. Valerius 
Potitus and C. Ælius Poetus are choſen Conſuls. He ſoon after dies. The 
year of the new Conſuls proves barren of great events, 


CH AP, AV. 


$. I. Nothing memorable happens the next year, wwhen C. Claudius Canina 
and M. Emilius Lepidus are Conſuls. But in the following Conſulate 
of C. Servilius Tucca and L. Cæcilius Metellus the Tarentines endeavour 
privately to ſtir up both old and new enemies againſt Rome. The Gauls, called 


Senones, murder ſome Roman Ambaſſadors, who had been ſent to perſuade . 


them to defift from the fiege of Aretium in Hetruria ; and they ſoon after give 
the Roman army, under the conduct of Cæcilius, a terrible overthrow, Curius 
Dentatus revenges this defeat by leading an army into the country of the Gauls, 
and laying it waſte. F. II. The next year the Romans, under the Conſuls 
P. Cornelius and Cn. Domitius, vanguiſb in battle the Senones, the Boii, 
and the Hetrurians. The Samnites revolt. In the ſucceeding conſulate of 
C. Fabricius and Q. Emilius Papus, almeſt all Italy riſes in arms againſt 
the Republic. Fabricius defeats the confederate forces of the Lucanians, 
Bruttians, and Samnites. The Romans imagine that the God Mars bad fought 


470. 


in perſon for them. F. III. The Tarentines, who bad not yet openly appear d The Taren- 


againſt Rome, fall in a hoſtile manner up 
lo come into their port. The Romans ſend to demand ſatisfaction. The Taren- 
tines inſult the Ambaſſadors in the moſt outragious manner, and then turn their 
thoughts to ſeek an alliance with Pyrrhus King of Epirus, and to invite him 
into Italy. [ 4 ſhort account of this Prince, and the ſtate of his affairs at this 
time.) F. IV. The Senate of Rome having long debated, whether to begin a 
war immediately with the Tarentines, or to defer it, determine for the firſt, 
aud the People confirm their Decree. L. Emilius (who, with Q. Marcius 
i5 now in the Conſulate) marches an army direfly for Tarentum. The mad 
and ridiculous behaviour of the Citizens on his approach. They reſolve to invite 
Pyrrhus t0 their alſiſtance. MX milius endeavours to make them lay afide this 
den, by generouſly releaſing ſome Tarentine priſoners be had taken. F. V. 
3 k f Pyrrhus 


n 4 Roman fleet, which chances tines. 


472. 
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Pyrrhus accepts the invitation, and ſends before him to Tarentum the famous 
Cyneas with 3000 men, who take poſſeſſion of the Citadel. 


C HAP. XXVI. 


473. $. I. P. Valerius Lævinus and Tib. Coruncanius are choſen Conſuls at 
King PFyx- Rome. Pyrrhus (whoſe Character is given) being arrived at Tarentum (after 
anus arrives eſcaping ſhipwreck by a ſtorm which diſperſed his Fleet) takes meaſures to turn the 
in Italy. Tarentines from the purſuit of Pleaſures, 70 which they are entirely additfied ; 

and he makes himſelf abſolute maſter in the place. In the mean time the Ro- 

mans ſend Fabricius to viſit their Colonies and Allies, with whom they are fallen 

into ſome diſcredit, through the villainous behaviour of a Legion of Campanian 

Garriſon of Soldiers, which had been ſent by the Republic to garriſon Rhegium at the re- 

Rhegium. eſt of the inhabitants, and which had maſſacred the Citizens, and ſeized 

the City for tbemſelves. F. II. Pyrrhus Hearing at Tarentum hat the Con- 

ſul Lævinus has march'd an army into Lucania, takes the field. He ſends 

a letter to the Conſul, encamp'd near Heraclea, requiring bim to ſubmit the 

quarrel between Rome and Tarentum zo his arbitration. Lævinus, in anſwer, 

returns a defiance, Pyrrhus takes a view of the Roman camp, and admires 

the order of it , and his confidence of ſucceſs in the war being thereby abated, 

he reſolves to wait for the junttion of his allies before he hazards a battle; 

but the Romans force him to fight. He gains the viflory by means of bis Ele- 

phants. F. III. After this ſucceſs Pyrrhus forms Deſigns upon Capua and 

Naples. Diſappointed in theſe deſigns, he marches towards Rome with an 

intention to beſiege it. But hearing that the Conſul Coruncanius, who had 

— ſubdued all HETAURIA, 7s coming with his viftorious army againſt bim, be 

marches back into Campania, ages orig having recruited his forces, offers 

him battle once more. The King Aeclines it, and returns to Tarentum. F. IV. 

Fapriciws, Hither Fabricius, and two other Senators from Rome come to treat with 

him concerning the ranſom of Priſoners. He has ſome private converſation 

with Fabricius. The King reſolves to ſend Cyneas to Rome with propoſals of 

Peace, one of the conditions of which is to be, a releaſe of the Roman Priſoners 

without Ranſom. Cyneas comes to Rome, and employs all his arts to effect 

bis defires ; but the Senate, moved chiefly by a ſpirited ſpeech of Appius Clau- 

yen dius the Civilian, (now blind) unanimouſly refuſe to enter into any treaty of Peace 
LAUDIUS, 


'”” with the King while he continues in Italy. Cyneas returns to Tarentum, full 
THE BLIND. 2 | > 
of admiration of the Romans. 


CH A P. XXVII. 


474+ $. I. The next year the Romans, under the conduct of their new Conſuls, 
P. Sulpicius Saverrio and P. Decius Mus, come to @ ſecond battle with King 
Pyrrhus, near ASCULUM in Apulia. The circumſtances and event of this action 

are not well known. Pyrrhus retires to Tarentum, and theConſuls into winter- 

475. 2 . be year following, when C. Fabricius and Q. Amilius 
apus (both a 2d time) are Conſuls, the Carthaginians ſend a fleet to the 
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aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt Pyrrhus, who, they fear, will invade their 
dominions in Sicily, if he ſhould conclude a Peace with, the Romans. (He 
had been invited thither by the Sicilians.) The Senate refuſe the alſiſtance 
offer'd, yet enter into a Treaty with Carthage. F. III. The Romans and 
Epirots having again taken the field, and the two armies lymg in /ight of each 
other in the territory of Tarentum, the Conſuls ſend a letter to the King, giving 
him notice of the treachery of his Phyſician, who had offer'd to poiſon him for a 
reward, Pyrrhus, in return for their generoſity, releaſes the Roman Priſoners, 
and once more ſends Cyneas to Rome with propoſals of peace, but to no effect. 
F. IV. Pyrrhus leaving a garriſon in Tarentum, paſſes with his army into 


SICILY. | 
CH A P. XXVIII. 


F. I. The ſtate of Sicily at the time of Pyrrhus's arrival there. He makes 
rapid and extenſive conqueſts in the iſland. F. II. In the mean time the Ro- 
mans chuſe Cornelius Ruffinus and C. Junius Brutus to the Conſulate. Theſe 
Generals lead their forces againſt the Samnites, advantageouſly poſted in their 
mountains, and ſuffer a ſhameſul defeat. After this, Ruffinus by a ftratagem 
takes Croton from the Bruttians. Locris ſubmits to the Romans, the inha- 
bitants having juſt maſſacred the garriſon which Pyrrhus had left there. F. III. 


The Romans (under their new Conſuls Q. Fabius Gurges and C. Genucius) 


continuing the war with ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, 
77 nations ſend to intreat Pyrrhus to return to their aſſiſtance. The King's 
affairs in Sicily being now in a bad way, he is glad of ſo honourable a pretext 


Pyrrhus goes 
into Sicily. 


476. 


477. 


to leave the Iſland. His fleet, in its return to Italy, is diſperſed and partly Returns to 
deſtroyed by the Carthaginian fleet. After his landing near Rhegium, be is Italy. 


attacked in his march to Tarentum, by a body of Mamertines (who had 
paſſed the Streights expreſly) and ſuffers a confiderable loſs. He lays waſte the 
territory of the Locrenſes, and plunders the Temple of Proſerpine. F. IV. Cu- 
rius Dentatus (a 2d time) and L. Cornelius Lentulus are raiſed to the Con- 
ſulate at Rome, The People, from ſome unaccountable caprice, being unwilling 
to inliſt themſelves for the war, Curius confiſcates the goods of the firſt man who 
refuſes, and ſells the man himſelf for a ſlave, and by this example of ſeverity 
gets the better of the People's obſtinacy. Two armies are raiſed. While Len- 
tulus leads one into Lucania, Curius leads the other into Samnium, where he 
comes to a battle with the Epirots in the Tauraſian fields, and gives them a 
total overthrow. He takes their camp; and the Romans admiring the form of 
it, reſolve to make it the future model of their own. F. V. Pyrrhus leaving a 


478. 


ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum, embarks for Epirus under pretence of going to fetch Embari: for 
Tn pirus. 


recruits. © 


C HAP. XXIX. 


$. I. The Conſul Curius has a pompous Triumph for his victory over King 
Pyrrhus, but he refuſes what other rewards the Senate offer him. Ruffirus 
(<vbo has been Conſul and Dictator) is by the Cenſors truck out of the lift of 
Senators for having too much Silver Plate. F. II. Curius is continued for an- 
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Bruttians, &c. 
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Rome. 
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Rheg ium 
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other year in the Conſulate, and has for bis Collegue Cornelius Merenda. The 
Tarentines beginning to deſpiſe Pyrrhus, force the garriſon be had left there to 
confine themſelves in the Citadel. Curius forces the Samnites and Lucanians to 
retire for refuge to their mountains. But they appear again in the field the next 


year, when C. Fabius Dorſo and C. Claudius Carina are the Roman Conſuls. 


Claudius defeats them in a pitch'd battle. F. III. Ptolemy Philadelphus ſends 
an Embaſſy to Rome, to aſk an alliance with the Republic. The Romans ſend 
Ambaſſadors into Egypt. $. IV. The new year's Conſuls, L. Papirius Curſor 
and Sp. Carvilius (both promoted a 2d time) have ſcarce ent%r'd Samnium 
with two armies, when a certain account comes that Pyrrhus is dead. [The 
manner of his death is related.) This news throws the SAMNITES into deſpair ; 
they put all to the hazard of a battle, are defeated, and thereby totally ſub- 
dued by Papirius, after a war which had laſted 72 years. The BRUTTLans 
and Lu caxIlAxs ſubmit ſaon after; and Papirius by negotiation prevails with 
Milo and the Tarentines to put their City and Citadel into the hands of the 
Romans; after which the Carthaginians, whoſe fleet lay before Tarentum, 
and who ſcem to have had a deſign upon it, ſail away from the coaſt. 
$. V. The Conſular Faſces are transferred to Quinctius Claudius and L. Ge- 
nucius; and the Romans being now in a condition to puniſh the perfidious Cam- 
panian Legion, which had formerly ſeized RazGium, beſiege it, carry the 
place, reſtore it to thoſe of the old inhabitants who bad eſcaped the „ 


and put all who remain of the Legion to death. F. VI. The following Conſulate 


of C. Genucius and Cn. Cornelius produces nothing of moment; and the moſt 
memorable thing that happens under the adminiſtration of their ſucceſſors, Q. 


Silver money Ogulnius and C. Fabius Pictor, is the Coining of Silver Money at Rome 
coined, 484. for the firſt time. F. VII. The next year, when Appius Claudius (ſon of 


485. 


48 6. 


487. 


488. 
Provincial 
Quzſtors. 


Appius the Blind) and P. Sempronius Sophus are Conſuls, Picenum is to- 
tally ſubdued, and the SaB1NES are made entirely Roman, by being admitted. to 


' the right of ſuffrage in the Roman Comitia. F. VIII. The Conſuls of the fol- 


* 


lowing year, L. Julius and M. Atilius Regulus, commence @ war with the 
Salentines ; and this nation, together with the Sarcinates in Umbria, being en- 
tirely ſubdued by the ſucceeding Confuls, Numerius Fabius and D. Junius Pera, 
Rome becomes thereby miſtreſs of all the Countries in ITALY from the re- 
moteſt part of Hetruria to the Ionian Sea, and ſrom the Tyrrhenian Sea to the 
Adriatic. F. IX. The Republic is now courted by foreign States. The Ambaſſa- 
dors from Apollonia in Macedon being in/ulted by ſome of the Citizens of Rome, 
the offenders are deliver d up to the Apolloniates, and @ law is e to make 
the like practice general in like caſes. In the Conſulate of Q. Fabius Gurges and 
L. Mamilius Vitulus, he Romans regulate their Finances, and appurnt four 
Provincial Quæſtors for the four Provinces into which they divide Fealy. 


- 


oon THE 
R Y 
| OF THE 
SEVEN ROMAN KINGS, 
Occaſioned by Sir 1/aac Newton's Objections to the ſup- 
poſed 244 years duration of the Regal State of Nome. 


I T is commonly admitted, upon the authority of the ancient Chrono- Ant. Chr. 
logers, that the fall of Troy was about 676 years before the ex- 1184. 
pulſion of Targuin the laſt King of Rome, who was indiſputably ex- 
pelled about the year before Chriſt 508. But Sir Jſaac Newton has by 
many arguments, made it probable, that thoſe Chronologers have placed 
the taking uf Troy near 300 years farther back than they ought to have 
done: And one of his arguments is drawn from the too long ſpace of 
time ſuppoſed to be filled up by the reigns of only 21 Kings in ſucceſ- 
fion (14 at Alba, and 7 at Rome.) For in no Country, of which the 
Hiſtorical and Chronological accounts are certain, is it found, that the 
like number of Kings in ſucceſſion reigned near ſo long as 676 years. 
And becauſe moſt of the 7 Roman Kings were untimely lain, and one 
depoſed, he thinks it not reaſonable-to- believe that their reigns took up 
half the 244 years allotted to them by the Roman Hiſtorians. | 

As the following Remarks, offered in ſupport of Sir Iſaac Newton's 
concluſion, may happen to fall under the inſpection of ſeveral perſons, 
who have not 25 that Great Man's Chronological Work, it may to 
ſuch, perhaps, be agreeable, if the Remarks be introduced by ſome of his 
fundamental reaſons for queſtioning the truth of the received Chronology 
ot antient Kingdoms in general, and of the Roman Kingdom in particular. 


© ALL Nations, before they began to keep exact accounts of time, have been The Chrono- 
* prone to raiſe their antiquities z and this humour has been promoted, by the con- logy of an- 
tentions between nations about their originals. | cient Ring- 

* Herodotus tells us, that the Prieſts of Ægypt reckoned from the reign of Ae- doms amend- 
nes + to that of Sethon, who put Senacherib & to flight, three hundred forty and ed., p. 43, & 
* one generations of men, and as many prieſts of Vulcan, and as many Kings of ay 
* Zgypt; and that three hundred generations make ten thouſand years; For, faith ; Os. 

Mr. Whifton p. 971. of Authent. Rec. + He is ſuppoſed to be Mizraim the fon 7 4 
part. 2. ſeems confident that Trey was taken of Cham, and grandſon of Neah, and to have 
Juſt 1270 years. before the Chriſtian Ara, founded a Kingdon in gt, A. M. 1;72. 

Which computation (ke ſays) agrees with the —— Ant. Chr. 2232. | 

Chronology of the Author F the life of . 
Hemer ſuppoſed to be Ueredotus, = . | , 
Vol. L * | A « Feradotns, 


11 REMARKS on the HISTORY 


« Herodotus, three generations of men make an hundred 2 and the remaining 
* forty and one generations 1340 yeats: and ſo the whole time from the reign of 
* Menes to that of Sethon was 11340 years. And by this way of reckoning, and 
© allotting longer reigns to the Gods of Agypt than to the Kings which followed 
them, Herodotus tells us from the prieſts of Ægypt, that from Pan to Amgfis 
* were 15000 years, and from Hercules to Amaſis 17000 years. 1 5 
So alſo the Chaldæans boaſted of their antiquiry ; for Calliſtbenes, the diſci-* 
ple of Ariſtotle, ſent aſtronomical obſervations from Babylon to Greece, Taid to be 
of 1903 years ſtanding before the times of Alexander the Great. And the Chal- 
© dzans boaſted further, that they had obſerved the ſtars 473000 years; and there 
were others who made the kingdoms of Afyria, Media and Damaſcus, much 
older than the truth. 
Some of the Grecks called the times before the reign of * Ogyges UNKNOWN, 
© becauſe they had no hiſtory of them; thuſe between his flood and the begin- 
1 Ant Chr. ning Þ of the Olympiads FABULOUS, becauſe their Hiſtory was much mixed with 
© poetical Fables: and thoſe after the beginning of the Olympiads HISTORICAL, 


6. 
" < becauſe their Hiſtory was free from ſuch fables. The FABUuLovs ages wanted a 
, good Chronology, and fo alſo did the HISTORICAL, for the firſt bo br 70 O- 
« lympiads. : 
| The Europeans had no Chronology before the times of the Perſian Empire, 
8 and whatſoever Chronology they now have of ancienter times, hath been framed 
Chr. 836. ſince, by reaſoning and conjetture. 


Plut. 128 Plutarch tells us that the philoſophers antiently delivered their opinions in Verſe, 
Oraculo. as Orpheus, Heſiod, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, Thales. 

Plut. in Solon. Solo wrote in VERSE, and all the Seven Wiſe Men were addicted to Poetry, 
© as * Anaximenes affirmed, | 


Lin 8s. © Till thoſe days the Greets wrote only in VERS, and while they did ſo, there 
lon, p. 10. could be no Chronology, nor any other Hiſtory than ſuch as was mixed with 


© poetical fancies, 

« Plinyin reckoning up the inventors of things, tells us, That PurRECYDEs Scy- 
© RIUS taught to compoſe diſcourſes in PROSE in the reign of CYRUs; and Cap- 
Mos MiLEs1vs to write Hiſtory. And in another place he faith, that Capmvus 

© MiLes1vus. was the firſt that wrote in PRosE. - 
Cont. Apion. * Fe/ephus tells us, that Capmus MirEstus and Acuszwwaus were but a little 
4 ſab initio. before the expedition of the Perſians againſt the Greeks and Suidas calls AcusiLAUs 
In Axsebaeg. * a moſt ancient Hiſtorian, and faith that he wrote genealogies out of tables of 
„ braſs, which his father, as was reported, found in a corner of his houſe. bo 
Joſeph. cont. hid them there may be doubted : For the Greeks had no public table or inſcrip- 
tion older than the laws of Dr 
Ap. I. 1. tion older than t aco. | 
* PHERECYDES ATHENIENS1S in the reign of Darius HysTASPIs, or ſoon af- 
© ter, wrote of the antiquities and ancient genealogies of the Athenians in ten 
books; and was one of the firſt European writers of this kind, and one of the 
Dionyſ. 1. 1. beſt ; whence he had the name of Genealogus; and by Diony/tus Halicarnaſſen- 
initio. ſis is ſaid to be ſecond to none of the genealogers. 

* EpIMENIDEs (not the philoſopher, but) an Hiſtorian, wrote alſo of antient 

« genealogies: and | 


Plin. nat. hiſt, 
I. 7. e. 36. 
Ib. I. 5. c. 29 


521. 


According to the old Chronology, the monarchy, Acufilaus made Phoroneus as 
Flood of Ogyges happened 1796 years be- old as Ogyges and his flood, and that flood 
fore the Chriſtian ra: but according to “ 1020 years older than the firſt Olympiad ; 
Sir J. N. little more than 1100 years. Short * which is above 680 years older than the 
Chron. p. 10. 1 truth. Chron. of the Greeks, p. 45. 

« In the beginning of that [the Perſſan] | 
HzLLANICYS 


III 


265. 


* But Chronology was naw reduced to a Reckoning by Years; and, in the next 
_ © Olympiad, 
\ 7 Stcurus improved it: For he wrote a Hiſtory, in ſeveral Books, 
down to his own times according to the OLYMPIA DS; comparing the Ephori, 
the Kings of 3 the Archons of Athens, and the Prie/teſſes of Argos with 
© the Ol xMeic Vicrtors, ſo as to make the OLyMpiars and the Genealogies 
and Succeſſions of Kings and Priefleſſes, and the Poetical Hiftories ſuit one ano- 
ther, according to the beſt of his judgment; and, where he left off, PoLyB1vs 
c , and carried on the Hiſtory. | | 
* ERATOSTHENES wrote above 100 years after the death of Alexander the 223. 
© Great, He was followed by AroLLopoRus, and theſe Two have been followed | 
ever ſince by Chronologers. 
But how uncertain their Chronology is, and how doubtful it was reputed b 
the Greeks of thoſe times, may be underſtood by theſe Paſlages of Plutarch. 
© Some reckon Lycurgus, ſaith he, contemporary to Iphitus, and to have been his In vita Ly- 
companion in ordering the Olympic fe/tivals, amo whom was Ariſtotle the curgi ſub ini- 
© philoſapher ; arguing + from the Olympic Diſc, | which had the name of Lycur- tio. 
© gus upon it, Others ſupputing the times by the Kings of Lacedemon, as Era- 
* toſthenes and Apollodorus, affirm that he was not a few years elder than tbe firſt 
* Olympiad. He began to flouriſh in the 17th or 18th Olympiad, and at length 
* Ariſtatle made him as old as the firſt Olympiad; and ſo did Epaminondas, as he 
© 18 cited by lian and Plutarch: and then Erateſthenes, A, rus, and their 
* followers, made him above an l.undred years older. 1 
[Mr. Vpiſton accuſes Sir J. Newten, of not informing. his readers, how Copfut of Sir 
very difficult a thing it is to tell the age of Lycurgus z nor that Plutarch himſelf 7 Ns Chron. 
declares, „How every thing about Lycurgus is diſputed ; and, above all the reſt, p. 1047. 


* Sir / N. ſays the ſame in the Intro- ſtored indeed the Racing in the firſt Olvm- 
de ction to his ſhort Chronicle, and adds there piad, Coræbus being Victor. In the 14th 
theſe Words, Nor does it appear that the - Olympiad, the double Stadium was added, 
Reigns of Kings were yet ſet deaun by. num. Hypems being Victor. And in the 18th 
bers of years. | Olympiad, the Quinquertium and Wreſt- 

H N. B. In p. 58. Sir I. N. ſhews the fal- ling were added, Lampus and Erybatus, two \ 
lacy of this argument, Ihhitus, ſays he, did Spartans, being Victors; and the Diſc was Paalun 1. 5. 
not reſtore all the Olympic Games. He re- one of the Games of the Quingaertium, 790 8. 
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iv REMARKS on the HISTORY 
« the time when he lived.” I cannot ſee any good ground for this quarre] with Sir 
I. N.; But I wonder that Mr. Vbiſton or any body ſhould build much upon the 
authority of Chronological Canons, the framers of which were fo deſtitute of au- 
thentic records as to be reduced to conjectures concerning the time when Lycurgus 
lived, than whoſe Legiſlature there is not a more memorable event in the Hiſtory 
of Greece. And it ought to be obſerved, that the uncertainty with regard to Ly- 
curgus muſt be attended with a like uncertainty as to the times of the Kings in the 
line of Procles; Lycurgus having been tutor to his nephew Charilaus the 7th king 
of that race. And it is remarkable that the Chronologers have not pretended to 
know the number of years which each of thoſe Kings reigned, tho' they have marked 
the length of the ſeveral reigns of the Kings in the line of Eury/thenes down to 
Polydorus the 10th King.] . 
In Solone. * In another place Plutarch tells us: The 9 of Solon with Cræœſus, ſome 
* think they can confute by Chronology. But a Hiftiry ſo ulluſtrious, and verified by 
/ many witneſſes, and which is more, J agreeable to the manners , Solon, and wor- 
thy of the greatneſs of his mind and of his wiſdom, I cannot perſuade * 55 
© rejeft, becauſe of ſome Chronological Canons, as they call them, which hundreds of 
© authors correcting, have not yet been able to conſtitute any thing certain, in which 
© they could agree amongſt themſelves, about Den nces. a 
Sir J. N. p. o * Diodorus, in the beginning of his Hiſtory tells us, that he did not define, by 
Lib. 1. in any certain ſpace, the times preceding the Trojan war, becauſe he had no cer- 
Proem, © tain foundation to rely upon: but from the Trojan war, according to the reck- 
© oning of Apollodorus, whom he followed, there were eighty Fro to the return 
© of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus; and that from that period to the firſt Olym- 
© piad, there were three hundred and twenty eight years, computing the times Bm 
the Kings of the Lacedemonians. Apollodorus followed Erate/thenes, and both of them 
© followed Thucydides in reckoning eighty years from the Trojan war to the return of 
the Heraclides: but in reckoning 328 years from that return to the firſt Olym- 
Plutarch in * piad, Dzodorus tells us, that the times were computed from the =P of the La- 
Lycurgo ſub * cedemonians; and Plutarch tells us, that Apolladorus, Eratoſthenes and others, fol- 
initio. © lowed that computation: and fince this reckoning is ſtill received by Chrono- 
© logers, and was gathered by computing the times from the kings of the Lace- 
* demonians, that is from their number, let us re-examine that computation. 
The Agyptians reckoned the reigns of kings equipollent to generations of 
men, and three generations to an hundred years, as above; fo Tra the Greets 
and Latines ; and accordingly they have made their kings reign one with ane- 
ther thirty and three years a-piece, and above. 
For they make the ſeven Kings of Rome, who preceded the Conſuls, to have 
« reigned 244 . which is 35 years a- piece: 
And the rſt twelve kings of  Sicyon, AEgialeus, Europs, &c, to have reigned 
529 years, which is 44 years a- piece: | 
And the firſt eight kings of Argos, Inachus, Phoroneus, &c. to have reigned 
371 years, which is above 46 years a- piece: | 
* And between the return of the Heraclides into Peloponneſus, and the end of the 
fert Meſſentan war, the ten kings of Sparta in one race, ? 
I. Eury/thenes, © 
2. Apts, 
3+ Echeſtratus, 
4. Labotas, 
5. Doryagus, 
6. 2 
7. Archelaus, 


* 


8. Telaclus, 


1 


of the SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. 
| | 8. Telecluc, N | | 
9. Alcamenes, and 
SH 10. Pelydorus ; | 
« the nine in the other ® race, the ten © kings of Meſſene, and the nine! of Arcadia; 
according to Chronologers, took up 379 years: which is 38 years a- piece to 
the ten Kings, and 42 years a-piece to the nine. And the five kings following 
Palydorus] of the racę of Eury/thenes, between the end of the firſt Meſſenian war, 
and the beginning of the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis; Eurycrates, Anaxander, Eu- 
rycrates II., Leon, Anaxandrides, reigned 202 years, which is above 40 years 


A- * 
dds the Greek Chronologers, who follow Timeus and Erataſthenes, have 
© made the kings of their ſeveral cities, who lived before the times of the Perſian 
Empire, to reign about 35 or 40. years a-piece, one with another; which is a 
length ſo much beyond the courſe of nature as is not to be credited. For 
_ © the ordinary courſe of nature, kings reign, one with another, about eighteen or 
* 
4 
* 


R © & K a 


Na years a- piece: and if in ſome inſtances they reign, one with another, 
5 or 6 years longer, in others they reign as much ſhorter: eighteen or twenty 

years is a medium. | 

So the eighteen kings of Judab who ſucceeded Solomon, reigned 390 years, 
* which is one with another twenty two years a- piece. 

« The fifteen kings of Iſrael after S:lomon, reigned 259 years, which is 174 
years a- piece. 

The eighteen kings of Babylon; Nabonaſſar, &c. ie gned 209 years, which is 
114 years a-piece. | 

« The ten kings of Perſia ; Cyrus, Cambyſes, &c. reigned 208 years, which is 
« almoſt 21 years a-piece. | | 

© The ſixteen ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great, and of his brother and ſon in 
Syria; Seleucus, Antiachus Soter, &c. reigned 244 years, after the breaking of 
that monarchy into various kingdoms, which is 15 years a- piece. 

The eleven kings of Agypt, Ptolomæus Lagi, &c. reigned 277 years, counted 
from the ſame period, which is 25 years a- piece. | 

© The eight in Macedonia; Caſſander, &c. reigned 138 years, which is 171 
+ years a piece. 6 ; * 

The thirty kings of England; William the Conqueror, William Rufus, &c. 
© reigned 648 years, which is 214 years a- piece. | * 

6 The firſt twenty four kings of France; Pharamundus, &c. reigned 458 years, 
* which is 19 years a- piece. 

The next twenty four kings of France; Ludevicus Balbus, &c. 451 years, 
© which is 184 years a- piece. b „ 8 X 

© The next fifteen, Philip Valeſius, &c. 315 years, which is 21 years a- piece. 

And all the ſixty three kings of France, 1224 years, which is 194 years a- piece. 

© Generations from father to ſon, may be reckoned one with another at about 
33 or 34 years a-piece, or about three generations to an hundred years: but it 
the reckoning proceed by the eldeſt ſons, they are ſhorter, fo that three of 
them may be reckoned at about 75 or 80 years: and the reigns of Kings are 
* {till ſhorter, becauſe Kings are ſucceeded not only by their eld „but ſome- 


d 1. Procles, 2. Sous, 3. Eurypon, 4. Pry- 8. Antiochus, 9. Euphaes, 10. Ariftodemus. 

tanis, 5. Eunomus, 6. Polydettes, 7. Chari- 4 1. Cypſelus, 2. Olaus, 3. Buchalion, 4. 

laus, 8 Nicander, g. T beopompus. Phialus, 5. Simus, 6. Pompus, 7. AEgineta, 
© 1. Creſphontes, 2. Epytus, 3. Glaucxs, 4. 8. Polymneftor, 9. Remi. 

Ithmius, 5. Dotadas, 6. Sibotas, 7. Phintas, © 


© times 


'$ 
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« times by their brothers, and ſometimes they are ſlain or depoſed; and ſucceeded 
by others of an equal or greater age, eſpecially in elective or turbulent Kingdoms. 

In the later ages, ſince Chronology hath been exact, there is ſcarce an in- 
«© ſtance to be found of ten kings reigning any where in continual ſucceſſion above 
© 260 years: but Timeus and his followers, and I think alſo ſome of his prede- 
< ceſlors, after the example of the Egyptians, have taken the reigns of kings for 
© generations, and reckoned three generations to 100, and ſometimes to 120 years ; 
© and founded the technical chronology of the Greeks upon this way of reckoning. 
< Let the reckoning be reduced to the courſe of nature, by putting the reigns 
© of kings one with another, at about 18 or 20 years a-piece: and the 
sten kings of Sparta by one race, the nine by another race, the ten kings of 
to Meſſene, and the nine of Arcadia, abovementioned, between the return of the 
| i ho '« Heraclides into Peleponneſus, and the end of the firſt Meſſenian war, will ſcarce 
U | take up above 180 or 190 years: whereas according to Chronologers they took 
1 up 379 years. ' 
4113.68 © Chronologers have [not only] lengthened the time, between the return of the 
1196-20-88 « Heraclides into Peloponneſus and the 75 Meſſeman war. — they have alſo length- 
„ | © ened the time between that war and the riſe of the Perſian Empire. | 


ji Herod - For in the race of the Spartan kings, deſcended from Enry/thenes ; after Poly- 
FM "© dorus, reigned theſe kings. 


11. Eurycrates, 
12. Anaxander, | 
13. Eurycrates II. f 
14. Leon, 
15. Anaxandrides, 
A 16. Cleomenes, 
4 17. LEoniDas, &c. 5 
crod. 1. 8. And in the other race deſcended from Procles ; after Theapampus [the gth kin 
= 955 reigned theſe, Anaxandrides, Archidemus, Anaxileus, Leutychides, Fo antes, 
* Ariſton, Demaratus, Leutychides II. &c. according to Herodotus. Theſe kings 
« reigned till the ſixth year of Xerxes, in which Leonidas was ſlain by the Perſians at 
© Thermopyle ; and Leutychides II. ſoon after, flying from Sparta to Tegea, died there. 
The ſeven reigns of the kings of Sparta, which follow Polydorus, being added 
© to the ten reigns abovementioned, which began with that of Ezry/thenes, make 
up ſeventeen reigns of kings, between the return of the Heraclides into Pelepon- 
* neſus and the ſixth year of Xerxes : and the eight reigns following Theepompus, 
being added to the nine reigns abovementioned, which began with that of Pro- 
© cles, make up alſo ſeventeen reigns: and theſe ſeventeen reigns, at twenty years 
a- piece one with another, amount unto three hundred and forty years. "hag 
* theſe three hundred and forty years upwards from the fixth- year of Xerxes and 
one or two years more for the war of the Heraclides, and the reign of Ari/tode- 
« mus, the father of Eury/thenes and Pracles ; and they will place the return of the 
* Heraclides into Pel:ponneſus, 159 years after the death of Solomon, and forty ſix 
i. e. Ant. © years “ before the firſt Olympiad, in which Gorebus was victor. But the followers 
© of Timæ us have placed this return 280 years f earlier. Now this being the com- 
« putation upon which_the Greeks, as you have heard from Dicdorus and Plutarch, 
he have founded the Chronology of their kingdoms which were ancienter than the 
* Perſian Empire; that Chronology is to be rectified by ſhortening the times which 
55 « preceded the death of Cyrus, in the proportion of almoſt two to one; for the 
times which follow the death of Cyrus are not much amiſs. 
[Tue truth of Sir J. N.*s computation with regard to the reigns of the 17 kings 
; of Sparta, of whom Leonidas was the laſt, ſeems to be well ſupported by the 
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of te SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. vir 


ſpace of time filled up by the reigns of the xg kings, (of the ſame. Line) who 
reigned in ſucceſhon after Leonidas. | 
| Leander was ſlain in the year before Chriſt, 480. 
Cleomenes, the laſt of the thirteen kings who reigned after him, being expelled 
Peloponneſus, killed himſelf in Egypt (as Petavins F bath ſhewn) in 219. Bef. Chr. 5 Rat. Temp. 
he years between the deaths of theſe two kings are 261, fo that the thirteen kings par. 1.1. 4. e. 
in ſucceſſion from Leonidas reigned but about 20 years a- piece one with another.] 4 | 
As for the Chronology of the Latines, that is ſtill more - uncertain [than the Sir 7. N. p. 49. 
« Chronology of the Greets] * Plutarch repreſents great uncertainties in the Ori- Plut. inRom. ' 
* oinals of Rome, and ſo doth + Servius, The old records of the Latines were & Num. 
8 kann by the Gauls 120 years after the Regifuge, and 64 years before the f In En. 7. 
« death of Alexander the Great: and Quintus Fabius Pictor, the oldeſt Hiſtorian of .. 678. 
« the Latines, lived 100 years later than that king, and took almoſt all things || Diod- L I. 
© [concerning the Originals of Rome] from Drocles Broarethin a Greek. 
When the Romans conquered the Carthaginians, the archives of Carthage came Sir 7. N. 
© into their hands. And thence Appian, in his Hiſtory of the Punic Wars, tells p 64. 
in round numbers that Carthage ſtood yoo years; and Solinus adds the odd num- Solin c. 30. 
ber of years (37 in theſe words : Adrymeto atque Carthagini author eſt a Ty- 
© ro Gol hg rbem iſtam, ut Cato in Oratione Senatoria autumat, cum rex 
* Hiarbas rerum in Libya potiretur, Eliſſa mulier extruxit, domo Phoenix, & Car- 
* thadam dixit, quod. Phennicum ore exprimit civitatem novam; mox ſermone 
« verſo Carthago dicta eſt, que poſt annos ſeptingentos triginta ſeptem exciditur 
© quam fuerat extructa. | His | 
0 77 was Dido, and Carthage was deſtroyed in the Conſulſhip of Lentulus 
and Mummius in the year of the Julian period 4568; * from whence count back- * Ant. Chr. 
ward 737 years, and the Encznia or dedication of the city, will fall upon the 146. 
I6th year of Pygmalion, the brother of Dido, and king of Tyre. She fled in the 
ſeventh year of 33 but the Æra of the city began with its Encænia, 
Now Virgil and his ſcholiaſt Servius, who might have ſome things from the 
archives of Tyre and Cyprus, as well as from thoſe of Carthage, relate that Teu- 
© cer came from the war of Troy to Cyprus, in the days of Dido a little before the 
< reign of her brother Pygmalion ; and, in conjunction with her father, ſeized Cy- 
« prus, and ejected Cimras and THE MARBLES ſay, that Teucer came to Cyprus, 
* ſeven years after the deſtruftion of Trey, and built Solamis ; and Apollodorus, that 
* Cinyras married Merharme the daughter of Pygmalion, and built Paphos. There- 
fore, if the Romans, in the days of Augu/tus, followed not altogether the artificial 
* Chronology of Erate/thenes, but had thoſe things from the records of Carthage, 
* Cyprus, or Tyre; the arrival of Teucer at Cyprus will be in the reign of the pre- 
deceſſor of Pygmalion, and by conſequence the deſtruction of Try, about 76 Ant.Chr.g-3. 
_ © years later than the death of Solomon. 
* Dionyſmus Halicarnaſſenſis tells us that in the time of the Tryan war, Latinus Piopyſ. 
Was king of the Aborigines in Italy, and that in the ſixteenth age after that war I. 1. p. 15. 
* Romulus built Rome. By ages he means reigns of kings : for after Latinus he 
names ſixteen kings of the Latines, the laſt of which was Numtor, in whoſe 
days Romulus built Rome : for Romulus was contemporary to Numitor, and af- 
ter him Dionyſius and others reckon fix kings more over Rome, to the beginning 
* of the Conſuls. Now theſe twenty and two reigns, at about 18 years to a — 
* reign one with another, for many of theſe Kings were flain, took up 396 years; 
* which counted back from the Conſulſhip of Junius Brutus and Valerius Publi- 
; we xn two firſt Conſuls, place the Trojan war about 78 years after the death Ant. Chr or. 
olomon, | 
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Hiſtory of that war. 


% 


© When the Greeks and Latines were forming their Technical Chronolo : there 
© were great diſputes about the antiquity of Rome + the Greeks made it much older 
Fit. Dionyſ. © than the Olympiads: ſome of them faid it was built by Aeas; others by Ro- 


mus, the ſofi or grandſon of Aneas; others, by Romus, the ſon or grandſon of 

Latinus king of the Aberigines; others by Romus the ſon of Ulyſſes, or of Aſca- 
nius, or of Italus : and fome of the Latines at firſt fell in with the opinion of the 
Greeks, ſaying that it was built by Romulus the ſon or grandſon of Anas. 
TJimæus Siculus repreſented it built by Romulus, the grandſon of Aneas, above 
an hundred years before the Olympiads, and ſo did Newus the poet, who was 
20 years older than Ennius, and ſerved in the firſt Punic war, and wrote the 


* Hitherto nothing certain was agreed upon, but about 140 or 150 years after 


* The fourteen reigns 0 
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+ If this be not an error of the preſs, 
yet dovbtleſs Sir 1/aac Newton meant to 
write Cato, not Varro. Varro placed the 
foundation of Rome in the 3d year of the 
6th Olympiad [Ant. Chr. 753.] Cato in the 
iſt year of the 7th [Ant. Chr. 751.] 

Theſe two writers agreed in giving 244 
years to the regal fate of Rome. but, as they 
fixed the Era of the city by reckoning 
backward, and counted the years of the 
republic by the annual magiſtracies, and as 
Varro, in this way of counting, gave to the 
republic two years more than Cato; he of 
courſe placed the e- of Name two 
yeais further back than Cato had done. 

There were three Dictatorſhips, to each 


of which Varro allotted a whole Jar. which 


Dictatorſhips Cato had conſidere 
perſeding ſo many Conſulſhips, and therefore 


as only ſu- 


the degth of Alexander the Great, they began to ſay, that Rome was built a ſe- 
cond time by Romulus, in the fifteenth a 
they meant reigns of the kings of the Latines at Alba, and reckoned the firſt four, 
teen reigns at about 432 years, and the following reigns of the ſeven kings of 
Rome at 244 years, both which numbers made up the time of about 676 years 
from the taking of Troy, according to theſe Chronologers; but are much too 
long for the courſe of nature : and by this reckoning they placed the building of 
Rome upon the ſixth or ſeventh Olympiad : Varro + placed it on the firſt year 
of the ſeventh Olympiad, and was therein generally followed b 
but this can ſcarce be reconciled to the courſe of nature : For 
with any inſtance in all hiſtory, ſince Chronology was certain, wherein ſeven 
Kings, meſt of whom were ſain, reigned 244 years in continual ſucceſſion, 

the Kings of the Latines, at twenty years a- piece one 
with another, amount unto 280 years, and theſe years counted from the taking 
of Troy end in the 38th Olympiad : and the ſeven reigns of the Kings of Rome, 
four or five of them being ſlain and one depoſed, may at a moderate reckoning 
amount to fifteen or ſixteen years a-piece one with another : let them be reckon- 
ed at ſeventeen years a- piece, and they will amount unto 119 years; which be- 
ing counted backwards from the Regifuge, end alſo in the 38th Olympiad: and 
by theſe two reckonings Rame was built in the 38th Olympiad, or thereabout. 


after the deſtruction of Trey: by ages 


the Romans ; 
do not meet 


PE 


reckoned each Conſulſhip and the Dictator- 
ſhip that ſuperſeded it as filling but one 
year. And this would have made Yarre's 
reckoning, upon the whole, exceed Cato's 
by three years; but Varro by placing, in 
one and the fame year, the third Decemvi- 
rate and the ſucceeding Conſulſhip; to 
which magiſtracies Cato allotted diſtinct years, 
the reckoning of Narro upon the whole ex- 
ceeded that of Cats by two years only. 

The Capitoline Marbles,with regard to the 
three Dictatorſhips and the third Decemvi- 
rate, reckon like Varro; but as they give 
only 243 years to the regal fate of Rome, 
their Chronology upon the whole has a year 
leſs than Yarro's, and a year more than Ca!e's/ 

See notes ſur la Chron. Greeque-Rom- 
Selon D. Hal. by the French 'Tranflator of 
Diony/cus, P- 34. 7 


The 


of the SEVEN ROMAN KINGS Ix 
< The 280 years and the 119 years together make up 399 years; and the ſame 


number of years ariſes by counting the twenty and one. reigns at nineteen years 
a- piece: and this being the whole time between the taking of Trey and the Re- 
« pifuge, let theſe years be counted backward from the“ Regifuge An. 1, Olymp. Ant. Ch. 
. « 88. and they will place the taking of Trey about 74 years after the death of 508. 
« Solomon.” [Which death of Solomon Sir Iſaac Newton places 979 years before 
the Chriſtian Ara; ſo that the art 4 Troy, ſoon after which Aden began his 
voyages, will be about 905 years before that Era; and as Sir Iſaac makes the 
flight of Dido from Tyre to be Ant. Chr. 892, there were, according to this com- Via. Supr. p. 
putation, but about 13 years between theſe two laſt mentioned events.] vu. 


Mr. WnrsTON, in his Treatiſe, intitled 4 Confutation of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Chronology, obſerves, (p. 987) that In England we have 
« had Nix x ſucceſſive Reigns, at almoſt 30 years a- piece, from Henry I. 
« to Edward III. | | 
« And TWELVE at almoſt 28 years a-piece, from William the Con- 
5 rr“ ol 1 s hs 5 | A Ove 
« And the French have 1x Reigns together at almoſt 40 years 
a- piece from-Robert to Philip II. _ l 
« And Eionr Reigns at above 35 years a-piece, from Robert to & 


« Lewis IX. | | 
„And Tx Reigns at almoſt 33 years a- piece from Robert to Philip 


IV. all incluſive, as theſe Tables will ſhew. 4 


Kincs of ENGLAND. 
1. William the Conqueror ——21. 


2. William Rufus — 13. 
3. Henry I. — a 35. 
5. Henry II. — 35. 
6. Richard I. — 11. 
7. Jobn — - 17. 
8. Henry III. — — 36. 
- 9. Edward I. — — 34- 
10. Edward II. — 19. 
> 11. Edward III. 51. 
12. Richard II. 22. 
12) 333 (275 N 


KINGS of FRA N C E. 


I. Rupert or Robert 45. 

. Henry I. N 5 — 28. 

— 3+ Philip I. | 6 * 48. 
4. Lewis VI. — — 29. 

5. Lewis VII. 43. 

6. Philip II. — 4 
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7. Lewis VIII. — 3. 
8. Lewis x ð ðꝑI½ͥ 44. 
9. Philip III. 15. 5 35 
10. Philip IV, ———-— 29. | N 
10) 2321 


From theſe examples Mr. V biſton infers, that we ought not to reject 
or alter the ſeries of the reigns of the TwzLve Kings of Maredonia, 
from Caranus, of the Heraclidz, to Archelaus, which twelve reigns take 
up 415 years. 12.) 415 (347 
Nor the ſeries of the reigns of the Eionr laſt of the Latine Kings, from 
Amulius to Tarquin the Proud, which takes up 286 years 8) 286 (352 
Which reigns of Macedonian and Latine Kings, he obſerves, are of alf he 
had before mark'd (in ſeveral ſeries of antient long reigns) the longeſt in 
proportion, becaule they began after human life was reduced to its pre- 
ſent ſtandard, G | 

Now I think it muſt be granted, that the examples, which Mr. V biſ⸗ 
ton has produced of long reigns in ſucceſſion, both in Exgland and in 
France, would be ſufficient to make it credible, that the Seven Kings of 
Rome reigned as long as they are reported to have done, if there were 
no objection to this report, but its being wxcommon to find in authentic 
and undiſputed hiſtory, Seven Kings reigning, in ſucceſſion, 35 years a- 

iece one with another. But here it may be proper to conſider, 

I. That we have no better authority jor the long reigns of the Seven 
Kings of Rome, than for the long reigns of the Fourteen Kings of Alba, 
their predeceſſors ; and there is no inſtance, fince Chronology was certain, 
of twenty-one Kings, in ſucceſſion, reigning near thirty-two years a- piece, 
one with another, as the twenty- one Kings in queſtion are repreſented 
to have done. | 

Mr. Whi/ten, as we ſee above, has given us Ten Kings of France in 
ſucceſſion, who reigned 327 years, or 321 a- piece. 

think he has ſtretched the reign of Robert 10 or 11 years beyond its 
true length. But, letting that paſs, if to theſe T## Kings we add the 
Five that preceded them, and the Six that follow'd them, to make the 
number twenty - one, we ſhall find, that the twenty one Kings reigned but 
about 21 years a- piece one with another. — 9 

For Raul, the firſt of the 21, began to reign An. Dom. 923, and 
Jean II. the laſt of the 21, died in 1363, the whole ſpace 440 years. 

If to the Ten Kings we add the Eleven that preceded them, the reigns 
of the 21 will be ſtill ſhorter. 1 | 
Indeed, if to the Ten we add the Eleven that followed them, the 21 
reigns amount to near 24 years a- piece one with another. But this is far 
ſhort of 32 years a- piece, to which the 21 reigns of the Latine Kings 
amount, within a triſe, according to Biſhop Lloyd's tables, cited by 
Mr. Whifton. — "vt 


- 
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.of the SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. 


So likewiſe, tho we have had in ug and Twelve ſucceſſive reigns, at 
almoſt 28 years a- piece, from William the Conqueror to Richard II. yet, 
if to thoſe Twelve we add the Nins reigns which followed that of Richard 
II. we ſhall find that the 21 Kings did not reign quite 23 years a- piece 
one with another. 7 

I. It may be further obſerved, that the old Chronol 


the reigns of 21 Latine Kings fill up a ſpace of time ſo much longer, 
than the reigns of the ſame number of Kings of any country have ever 
done ſince Chronology was certain, does in like manner, make the reigns 
of every ſeries of Kings of the moſt ancient kingdoms exceed, in duration, 
what the common courſe of nature, as known by true hiſtory, admits ; 
which «niverſal exceſs affords a probable „ N that the old Chro- 
nology was wholly artificial, and not founded on authentic records or 
monuments. 5 . 

When I ſay every ſeries of Kings, it might perhaps be expected, that 
I ſhould except the long ſucceſſions of Kings in Egypt, (from the time of 
Mizraim the fon of Ham) to which numerous Kings ſhort reigns are 
aſſign'd by the old Chronology : But I conſider thoſe ſeries of Egyptian 
monarchs as fabulous. For indeed the Hort reigns, aſſign'd to them, 
are alone almoſt a demonſtrative proof, that the. greater number of the 
Kings, in thoſe ſeries, never exiſted, or at leaſt, not in line of ſucceſſion; 
as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. 1955 

III. That moſt of the Seven Kings of Rome being ſlain, and one de- 
poſed, there ariſes hence a great improbability of their reigning 35 years 
a · piece one with another. 1 

IV. And laſtly, that in the accounts given us of thoſe Seven Kings, 
there are ſome particulars, by which the hiſtorians diſcover the uncer- 
tainty of their Chronology, and ſome that ſeem entirely to refute it, 
as the following Remarks will ſhey. 


ROMULUS. 


T HE hiſtorians give 37 or 38 years to the reign of Romulus, yet if 
they had not expreſsly affirmed that he reigned ſo long, we ſhould never 


Mr. Whiſton (in p. 975.) makes the fol- ing to each generation or ſucceſſion 124 
lowing obſervation. % years; as the duration of human life be- 
Manetbo, when he ſpeaks of the ſeveral fore the deluge well admitted; (and the 


F which makes 


«© Dynaſties of Egypt, or of the ſeveral ſuc- 
** ceſhons of collateral kingdoms, mentions 
the principal ſucceſſion as extending to 
** 113 generations in 3555 years: And im- 
lies, that the firſt 16, which were chiefly 
fore the deluge, were more than equal 
to the other 97: Thoſe 16 containing 
no fewer than 1985 years; and the 97 no 


more than 1570 years: the former allow- 


« Chaldæam ſucceſſion at Babylon in Abydenus 
« and Beroſus equally admitted alſo} while 
« the latter allows but a little above 16 

% to ſuch a ſucceſſion, till the days of Alexan- 
« der the Great: which laſt ſmall number 
« might yet well agree to thoſe latter ages of 
e the kingdom of Egypt, which might be 
ce ſubject ro great diſturbances and Maes 
% of government all along.” 
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have imagined, from any thing they relate of his life or death, that his 
nment was of near ſo long a duration: We ſhould rather have con- 
cluded from what they themſelves have written concerning him, that he 
reigned little more than 17 years. ; 28 
. PLUTARCH having related how Romulus took Fidenæ, and ſent 
thither a Roman colony on the Ides of April, goes on to tell us, that ſhortly 
after, a plague broke out, and that before the Leung ceaſed, the Camerini 
invaded the Roman territorry; that Romulus without delay marched againſt 
them, defeated them, took Camerium their city, tranſplanted half its in- 
habitants to Rome, and, on the Kalends of Auguſt, ſent from Rome double 
the number of Roman citizens to Camerium : So greatly (adds Plutarch) 
was the number of his citizens increaſed in Sixtten years time from the 
building of the city. | 

The ſame author proceeds immediately to relate, that the Veientes, 
alarmed at this increaſe of the Roman power, made Fidene the pretence 
for beginning a war with Rome. They demanded Fidene back as a city 
belonging to them; and their demand being ſcornfully rejected, they 
took the field, dividing their forces into two bodies: One attacked the 
Roman army of Fidene with ſucceſs; the other marched againſt Romulus 
and was defeated by him. One battle more put an end to the war : 
Romulus obtained a deciſive victory, for which he triumphed on the 1des 
of Oftober. | 
Not only Plutarch, but Livy and Diomſius make Fidenæ the pretence 
for the war undertaken by the Veientes; and they ſpeak of this war as be- 
n preſently after the reduction of that town by the Romans. It is not 
therefore without good reaſon that Pighius places the King's triumph over 
the Veientes in his 17th year. | 

II. Ir appears from Dionyſius, Livy and Plutarch, that the victory over 
the Veientes was the laſt military exploit of Romulus's life. 

Dionyſius having related the particulars of the war with Veii, the de- 
ciſive victory gained by Romulus, and his triumph on that occaſion, con- 
cludes with words to this effect: Theſe are the moſt memorable wars of Ro- 
mulus ; an untimely death, when he was in the bloom of his military glory, 
hindered him from ſubduing any of the other neighbouring nations * : | 

Livy, when he has ſpoken of the ſame war, goes on much in the ſame 
manner with Dieny/ius ® : Theſe were almoſt all the atchievements at home 
and abroad during the reign of Romulus ; and then ſpeaks of his death. 
And, | | 

Plutarch ſays expreſly, that this war [with the Veientes] was the laſt war 
that Romulus ever waged e. | 


2 Oro; ovvirucoas wiper Purity ſox Hæc ferme Romulo regnante domi mili- 
ung E424" red Ot unde tr Toy WAnG io thro tiæque geſta. L. 1. c. 15. 
va αiſte ai, Taxa i TiMuln 700 Biz, . © Toro scale wikiue 3 Pon tre- 
S irs d goili aur? r ποννeα,) r, Mynow. p. 33. Vit. Rm. 
& aiTiz yerioUat :$9oze, p. 114. a | * 
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If chen theſe two points be granted, that Romulus's war with Veii was 
his laſt war, and that this was finiſhed about the 17th year of Rome, it will 
follow, that the 20 laſt years of his reign, if he reigned 37, were years 
of PEACE. But is it probable, that a prince of ſo active and enter- 


priſing a ſpirit, ſhould paſs twenty years in peace with all his neighbours ? 
Or if the Romans, when they ſent an offer of the kingdom to Numa, had, 


XI 


of 37 years, (the whole period fince the birth of their ſtate,) been the laſt See Hitt. p. 
20 in peace, how could he, with any propriety or truth, in his anſwer 51. & 60. 


to the deputies, ſpeak of the Romans as 2 people of a reſtleſs ſpirit, ever 
in war, and inſatiably eager of conqueſt ? Plutarch tells us, that the Romans, 
when Numa aſcended the throne, were become hard as iron by war ; and 
that this prince thought religion the only means to ſoften ſuch ſtubborn 
minds, and moderate their martial fury; and Livy calls them animos mili- 
tia efferatos: There is nothing in any of the hiſtorians to favour the ſup- 
poſition of Rome's continuing 20 years in peace in Romulus's time, except 
this only, that they fix his death to the 37th year of the city, and make his 
wars end about the 17th. ek. | 
III. Mar it not be fairly collected from all the three hiſtorians before- 
mentioned, that Romulus's victory over the Veientes was not only the /af 
military exploit of his life, but an exploit which did not long precede his 
death? It has been already obſerved, that Dionyſius and Livy paſs imme- 
diately from the concluſion of the Yeientan war to the King's aſſaſſination. 
Plutarch does the ſame; and it is farther to be remarked, that Plutarch 
and Dionyſus make the affront which Romulus put upon the Senators, 
when, without conſulting them, he reſtored to the Veientes 50 hoſtages 


(which they had given him to ſecure the performance of their engage- 


ments by the treaty of peace) to be one of the chief provocations which 
incited the Senators to murder him. And this offence is mentioned as a 


thing recent at the time of his death: his ſudden diſappearing ſoon after 


this, ſays Plutarch, brought the ſenate under ſuſpicion and calumny. And the 
ſame hiſtorian mentions another recent offence given the Senate; That the 
king by his ſole authority ſhared among the ſoldiers the lands acquired by the war. 
It is not indeed ſaid, at what time the King gave the Senators theſe pro- 
vocations z but we cannot eaſily ſuppoſe it to have been a great while 
after the war; and it will be very hard to ſuppoſe that it was 20 years after. 

Plutarch is, I think, the only ancient writer who ſpeaks of Romulus's 
moderation in not poſſeſſing himſelf of the kingdom of Alba, upon the 
death of his grandfather Numitcr, to which kingdom he ſuppoſes Romy- 
ls to have had a right of inheritance. Now ſuppoſing Romulus to have 
been heir apparent to his grandfather, and yet never to have poſſeſſed 
Alba, it is much more- probable that the grandfather outlived the grand- 
ſon, than that the grandſon declined a ſucceſſion. to which he had an 
hereditary. right. This imagination which Plutarch had of the politick 
moderation of Romulus (for it was to regain the good will of his people) 
ſeems wholly founded on the ſuppoſition that he reigned 37 years, in 
which caſe he probably outlived his grandfather ; But if Romulus 9 
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but 17 years, his grandfather may very well be ſuppoſed to have outlived 
him; for, according to Plutarch himſelf, Romulus was but 17 year, old 
when he began to reign. | | 


NUM A. 


THERE are ſeveral conſiderations, which make it ſeem very impro- 
bable, that Numa reigned 43 years. His reign AY all repreſented as a 
reign of uninterrupted peace z and the ſole object of his government, to 
turn the minds of his ſubjects wholly from war to agriculture and other 
honeſt occupations, and to religious exerciſes. His le look upon 
him as the wiſeſt man and beſt King in the world; and revere him as 
their common Father. Nevertheleſs this very people, of whom not a 
man, fit to bear arms, had ever drawn a ſword, are after 43 years habit 
of induſtry and devotion, brought at once, as ſoon as Numa is dead, 
totally to neglect his religious inſtitutions, pick quarrels with their neigh- 
bours, and go to fighting as readily, as if war had been their conſtant 
and only trade. Has this any appearance of probability ? Is it not natu- 
ral to believe rather, that Numa's reign did not laſt above x5 or 16 years, 
and that the army, which Tullus Hoſtilius led into the field, conſiſted 
chiefly of Romulus's ſoldiers, who. had been early inured to 


plundering, and whom Numa's diſcipline had not cured of their firſt 


NE and diſpoſitions ? 


L. 2. p. 116. 


But, as to Numa, there is another difficulty, with which Livy, Diony- 
ſius and Plutarch were much embarraſſed, and which will be wholly 
removed by Sir Iſaac Newton's calculations. 

All thoſe three Hiſtorians take notice of a tradition which had unive 
prevailed among the Romans, That Numa was inſtructed by Pythagoras 
the Samian philoſopher. This Tradition they all reject; and they imagine, 
it had no foundation but the conformity between the Tenets of Pythagoras 
and thoſe of Numa. At the fame time, they have no argument againſt the 
truth of the Fact, but what they draw from the received * Chronology of 
the regal ſtate of Rome. | 

« Pythagoras, (ſays Diony/ius) was poſterior to Numa, not a few years, 
<< but 4 entire generations,” 7. e. 4 reigns of Kings: For (as he goes on) 
* Numa began his reign in the middle of the 16th Olympiad, and Pyiha- 
e goras taught in Italy after the goth“ Olympiad, wera rw Twrmecm,” 

{in 


1 


Plutarch ſpeaks of ſome writers who, 
(probably to get rid of the difficulty ariſing 
2 this old tradition, compared with the 
received chronology of the Kings of Rome) 
imagined, that a Certain Pythagoras, a Spar- 
tan, who gained the prize at the races in the 
16th Olympiad, might be Numa's inſtructor. 
Dionyfius likewiſe mentions this Racer, but 
declares, that he knows of no good author, 
Greek or Roman, who ſpeaks of him, as con- 
verſing with Numa. 


® Tuſc, Qu, L. 1, c. 16, Ibid, L. 4. c. 1. 


v Cicero ſays That Pythagoras came into 
Jtaly in the reign of Tarquin the Proud; and 
that he was in Lady, when Brutus freed Reme 
from tyranny, 1. e. 206 years after the be- 

inning of Nume's reign, and in the 68th 

lympiad. He ſuppoſes, that poſterity bein 
ignorant of the remote times [cum atates 8 
tempera ignorarent propter vetuſtatem] and 
comparing the wiſdom of Numa with that of 
Pythagoras, imagined, from that compariſon, 
the 
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{in the-4th year of which Olympiad he places the acceſſion of Servius 
Tullius, the 5th king from Numa. The whole number of years between 
Numa's acceſſion that of Servius Tullius is 137. ay, 
Now taking it for granted, that Dionyſus means to ſay, that Pythago- 
ras began to teach in Italy, ſoon after the goth Olympiad, and that he is 
right in this particular, a ſtrong preſumption will ariſe, from the conflant 
Tradition of bis intercourſe with Numa, that this King did not begin to 
reign in the 16th Olympiad, but much later. | 
A ing to Sir Jſazc Newton's computations Rome was not built till 
about the 38th Olympiad ; on which ſuppoſition, if we allow about 17 years 
for the reign of Romulus, Nama's acceſſion to the throne will have been 
about the middle of the 42d Olympiad. And if this computation be juſt, 
there will have been but about 34 years (not 137) between the acceſſion of 
Numa to the throne, and the arrival of Pythagoras in Ttaly ; even ſuppoling 
that Pythagoras did not come into Italy till the 51ſt Olympiad ; which how- 
ever is not afſerted by Dionyſius. * 
„St. Auſtin (ſays Mr. Bayle) would eaſily have believed, that Numa Py/bag. (B) 
% was a diſciple of Pythaporas; for he ſays, that Thales lived during the 
« reign of Romulus. Now we know, that Thales and Pherecydes were con- 
* temporary, and that Pythagoras was a diſciple of Pherecydes : and ſome 
«© pretend that Thales was ſo too. It is certain, at leaſt,that Pytbagoras, f Tzerzee. 
and Anaximander, a diſciple of Thales, lived at the ſame time.“ 


That Pythagoras was contemporary with Thales, is no leſs certain, if 
Thales outlived Pherecydes, to whom Pytbagoras was a diſciple. And that 


Thales outlived Pherecydes is manifeſt from a letter which Pherecydes, upon Laert. Vit. 
his death-bed, wrote to Thales. | „ Phercc. 


the King to have been a diſciple of the Philo- 
ſopher. Now on this I obſerve, 

1. That whatever reaſons Cicero might 
have to place the coming of Pythagoras into 
[taly, in the reign of Targuin the d, it 
is plain, that Livy, Dionyfius and Pliny thought 
the orator in a miſtake, and had no deference 
to his authority in this particular. 

I“ The moſt accurate a fp 
« Mr. Stanley, teacheth (as Mr. 

« ſerves) that Pythagoras flouriſhed betwixt 
the goth and 52d Olympiad, p. . . 
a: i obſerve, that Cicero ſuppoſes hi 
countrymen, when they int entertained the 
notion of Numa's being inſtrufted by Pytha- 
goras, to have been extremely ignorant of the 
rimes of their Kings, and particularly of the 
time when Numa lived. For, as to the time 
of Pythagoras,. Cicero, who. believed that he 
was {till living in 1ealy, in the fit year of the 
Republict, could hardly ſuppoſe that the Re- 
is" made a ages 3 years in their 

oning; and ally after their conqueſt 
of that country where P.ythagoras had reſided. 


Cra ona, tho he 


Vet the notion of his being contemporary with 
Numa prevailed after that conqueſt. 

It would ſeem therefore, that the chronology 
of the regal ſtate of Rome was invented and 


framed long after the opinion concerning the 


intercourſe between Nama and {Jt bagaras had 
been entertained ; and if fo, that the chro- 


nology ought rather to be rejected on ac- 


count of the tradition, than the tradition 
rejected on account of the chronolopy, efpe- 
cially as the latter is not agreeable to the 
common courſe of nature, with repard to 
the reigns of Kings ; and the former is en- 
conſiſtent with it. 

When Dionyſis places the accſſon of 

8 2 
he upon the ſu i Servru⸗ 
reigned * — But I ſhall prefently 
endeavour to ſhew that it is he did 
not reign above 20 years, nor come to the 
throne till about the 56th Olympiad, and yet 
that Pyt might be chen living at 
had been Nawa's —— 


It 


| 
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A pollodorus 
apud Laert. 
Vit. Thal. 


Chron. p. 92. 


L. 2. c. 8. 


p. 266. 


RE MARK S on the HISTORY 
It is generally admitted, that Thales was born in the firſt year of the 
35th Olympiad. This opinion is adopted by Petavius, Mr. Hahle and 
Mr. Stanley; and Sir Jſaac Newton ſeems to follow it, when . ©" 22h 
ce that Thales in the 4iſt Olympiad applied himſelf to aftronemical ſtudies, 
<« and predicted eclipſes, being then a young man, [about 28 years of 


a ; Nee ich | oh. rat? 
1% then Sir Jſaac Newton be right, in placing the foundation of Nome 


about the 38th Olympiad, St. Auſtin will not have erred in thinking, 
that Thales was contemporary with Romulus, tho* Mr. Bayle ſeems to ſmile 


at the Biſhop's notion. 
The ancient writers are 


of different opinions, concerning the times of 


Pythagoras's birth, and of his going into Egypt, and into 1taly, and of 
his death. But it ſeems to be univerſally agreed that he was contempo- 


rary with Thales, and the reſt of the 
between the 40th and 35th Olympiads. 


7 wiſe men, who' all flouriſhed 


And, if we may believe Pliny, Pythagoras could not be much younger 


than Thales. 


% Both theſe numbers, (ſays Father 
Harduin, in his notes on Pliny) “ muſt be 
&« groſs corruptions, or Pliny muſt have griev- 
4% ouſly blundered, graviter hallutinatum.” 
Why ſo? « Becauſe Laertius ſays, that Py- 
&« thagoras was in the Goth Olympiad, Ce- 
% mens Alexandrinus and Tatian in the 62d 
« Olympiad, and Euſebius writes, that he 
« died in the 7oth Olympiad : _— 
« Halic. ſays that Pythagoras flouriſhed after 
„ the goth Olympiad ; he ſeems indeed to 
«« ſpeak without preciſion and at large,” i. e. 
he does not ſay how long after. | 

I muſt here obſerve, that F. Harduin would 
have us underſtand the paſſage in Dionyſius to 
mean certainly, that Pythagoras did not begin 
to flouriſh till after the 5oth Olympiad. But 
this is not the clear import of the hiſtorian's 
words. He ſays nothing of the time when 
Pythagoras began to flouriſh, but ſays that he 
was poſterior to Numa four entire generations 
[or four reigns of Kings] and that he wed or 
taught [there are two readings] in taly after 
the goth Olympiad, that is, % late as after 
that Olympiad, ſo late as in the reign of the 
5th King from Numa, He does not ſay, at 
what time the philoſopher came into Italy, and 
began to teach there. This might be lon 
before the goth Olympiad : but it was . 
for Diowfoe's purpole, that Pythagoras was 


For Pliny ſays, that © Pythagoras obſerved the nature of 
ce the ſtar Venus, about the 42d Olympiad, 


142d of Rome according to the reckoning of Cato.] 


ear of Rome 142 [i. e. the 


living, af the 5oth Olympiad : For if 


ſo, and if Numa came 'to the throne in the 
16th Olympiad, the King could not have 


been a diſciple of the Philoſopher, Which 


was all that Dronyſius wanted to make out, 
His affirming that Pythagoras taught in Ital 
after the goth Olympiad does in no wiſe 
_ with the paſſage above cited from 
ny. 
But as to Plinys blundering, why may 
not Laertius, Clemens, Tatian and Enſebius 
be as eaſily ſuppoſed to blunder as he? It is 
not improbable, that they all four took Cicero 
for their guide, who, in the opinion of Livy 
and Diomſfus, did groſly blunder with regard 
to the point in queſtion. 2 
And as to a corruption of Pliny's text b. 
tranſcribers ; ſince there are two Æras made 
uſe of, and the numbers in both ways of rec- 
koning coincide in one and the ſame year, 
there 15 little ground to ſuppoſe a corruption, 
unleſs it can be ſhewn that Pliny has elſewhere 
ſaid ſomething that is re t to what is 
expreſſed in . by pa de re us: But the 
annotator having produced nothing of this 
ſort, one may naturally conclude that he 
IT nothing in his author to the pur- 
Pole. | | 
Indeed there is in Pliny one paſſage, which 
as Sir 1/aac Newton has happened (not ac- 
„ 
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Now, as J obſerved before, it was in this very Olympiad, that Numa 


came to the throne, according 


cording to his uſual exactneſs) to tranſlate it, 
ſeems not to ſquare with e making 
aſtronomical obſervations in the 42d Olym- 
piad. Sir Jſaac Nenuton's words are theſe: 
« Pliny, in reckoning up the inventors of 
4 things, tells us, that Pherecydes Scyrius 


« taught to compoſe diſcourſes in proſe in 


« the reign of Cyrus.” Now Cyrus did not 
found the Per monarchy tilt che 4th year 
of the 62d Olympiad : and if Hibagoras was 
old enough in the 42d Olympiad to obſerve 
the nature of the ſtar Yenus, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that his maſter Pherecydes was born as earl 
at leaſt, as the 32d Olympiad, in which caſe 
he muſt have been 120 years old at the be- 
inning of the Perfian monarchy. But Pliny 
To not ſay, that Pherecydes taught to com- 
poſe diſcourſes in proſe in the reign of Cyrus, 
Cyro Rege regnante, but in the time, the age 
of Cyrus, Cyri Regis tate; L. 7. c. 26. and 
Cyrus was born in the 2d year of the 45th 
Olympiad, and was 63 years old when he came 
to the empire. So that ſuppoſin dare gu 
born ſo early as about the 32d 5 iad, he 
was but 52 or 53 years old at the birth of Cy- 
rus ; and if he taught proſe- writing in any part 
of Cyrus's life, the objection is removed. 
Further: that Pherecydes did not teach in 
the 62d Olympiad is evident; becauſe he died 
before Thales, who died in the 58th Olym- 
piad, as is generally . FRY 
There is another paſſage in Pliny, which, 
with regard to the point in queſtion, deſerves 
to be remarked. In L. 36. c. 9. he f of 
an AÆggyptian Obeliſt, that was made by King 
I in whoſe reign (he ſays) Pythagoras 
was in Egypt. I autem obeliſcus exciſur eff a 
e Semneſerteo, quo regnante Pythagoras in 
Opto fuit. F. Har ds, ſſeſſed with the 
opinion, that Pythagoras flouriſhed not fo 
early as Pliny — he him in L. 2. c. 8. 
and therefore that Pliny blundered in that 
of his work, ſuppoſes, that he is right here, 
when he w_ that the philoſopher was in 
Egypt in the reign off King Semmeſerteus. 
But who is King Semne/ertens According 
to F. Harduin, Pliny can mean no other than 
P/amminitus the ſucceſſor of Amafir, And 
why muſt Pliny, by Semne/ertens, mean the 


ſucceſſor of Amaſis ** Becauſe Laertius and 


* ſay, that Pythagoras went into Egypt 
OL, * 


young into Egypt, may have 


building of Rome about the 38th 


to Sir [/aac Newton's computations, if we 
allow but 17 years to the reign of Romulus. 


in the reign of Anais [who reigned long, 
and died about the beginning of the 6 th 
Olympiad.] So we are to underſtand, that 
Pliny 2 this, and means to ſay, that 
Pythageras was ſtill in Egypt when Hamm 
nitus came to the throne. ow I obſerve, 


1. That Camby/es was preparing to invade 
Zen, before Amaſis Gel, and — 6 months 

ter his death, diſpoſſeſſed his ſucceſſor 
P/ſamminitus, who therefore, it is highly pro- 
bable, had no leiſure to attend to the 
making Obeliſts. 

3. t it ſeems ſomewhat x 
that Pliny ſhould take occaſion, from the 
mention of P/amminitus, who can hardly be 
ſaid to have reigned at all, to ſpeak of his 
reign, as the time, when Pythagoras was in 
Egypt. If Pliny had believed that Pythagoras 
went into Egypt in the reign of Amaſis, and 
during that reign continued there many years, 
as he 1s repreſented by other writers to have 
done, it is natural to think, he would have 
taken occaſion, rather from the mention of 
Amaſis, than from the mention of his ſucce(- 
ſor, an half-year King, to ſpeak of Pythago- 
ras being in Egypt. 

I rather conclude therefore, that, by Sem- 
neſerteus, Pliny means P/ammitichus, who 


courted the Greets and — ſtran 

to ſettle in his country, and was the firſt King 1. c. 67. 

and Herod. L. 2 
Olympiad. C. 154. 


of Egypt who did ſo. He reigned long and 
died in the 43d year of the 40th 
Pythagoras, who is ſaid to have gone 
ied there 
ſome years in the latter part of this King's 
reign; and this will ſuit with what Pliny 
ſays 
Venus in the 42d Olympiad. 

N. B. When Sir Iſaac Newton 


lympiad, 

it is by a reckoning abated” Geek che 
regifuge, (which was about the firſt year of 
the 68th Olympiad) and by allowing, to the 
Kings, 17 years a-piece, one with another, 
Nev leſs, as four or five of theſe Kings 
were ſlain and one depoſed, he thinks that at 
a moderate reckoning the 7 reigns _ be 
computed at 15 or 16 years a-piece. Now, 


computing them at 15 years a-piece, we ſhall 

bring down the 

Olympiad, and of courſe the 
S 


g of Rome to the 4ſt 
acceſſion of 
Numa 


of his obſerving the nature of the ſtar 
laces the 
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LIV Y agrees with Diony/ius, as to the time of Pythagoras being in ay, 
and makes uſe of the ſame argument againſt the old tradition. It is 
„ manifeſt (ſays he) that Pythagoras in the time of Servius Tullius kept a 
&* ſchool of young ſtudents in the remoteſt coaſt of Italy in the neigh- 
e bourhood of Metapontum, Heraclea, and Crotona.“ Be it ſo. It may 
nevertheleſs be true that Pythagoras was contemporary with Numa. For 
if the Reigns of Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius and Tarquinius Priſcus 
were very ſhort, as from many particulars in the hiſtory there 1s great 
reaſon to believe they were, Pythagoras, who is ſaid to have lived to the 
ages of 80. go. 99. 104, may very well have been contemporary with 
both Numa and Servius Tullius. 

When Livy adds that the School kept by Pythagoras was above 
* 100 years after Numa, centum amplius poſt annos, it is to conform himſelf 
to the received chronology of the kings of Rome; of which chonology 
I ſhall preſently ſhew, that in his own mind he made little account, not- 
withſtanding any thing he ſays. And indeed, if one conſiders the reaſons 
which he gives, why Pythagoras, ſuppoſing him contemporary with Numa, 
could not be his inſtructor, they muſt incline one to think that the hiſto- 
rian is not ſerious in his oppoſing the common tradition. How (ſays 
<« he) could the Fame of Pythagoras reach from the ſouth eaſt.coaſt of 
« Ttaly, where Pythagoras kept ſchool, into Sabinia? By an intercourſe 

in what language, could Pythagoras excite in Numa a deſire of learn- 

ing? Under what protection could the one paſs to the other through ſo 
many nations of different languages and manners? I am rather of opi- 
nion therefore, that Numa's mind was naturally virtuous,” and was 
improved, not ſo much by ſcience acquired from abroad, as by the 
ſevere doctrines and diſcipline of the ancient Sabines. 
As to the want of a common language in which the King and the 
Philoſopher might converſe, it is to. be obſerved, that Livy, when he 
relates (after the prior hiſtorians) the diſcovery of Numa's books under 
ground, does not object to that part of the ſtory which ſaid, that ſeven of 
thoſe books were written. in Grcet, but to what Valerius Antias adds, 
namely, that thoſe Greek books contained the dotirines of Pythagoras. In 
this, (ſays Livy) Valerius ſuited his Faith to the common opinion, That 
*« Numa was @ diſciple of Pythagoras; a lie which has an appearance of 
* truth: Vulgate opinioni qua creditur Pythagore auditorem fuiſſe Numan 
*« Mendacio probabili accommedata fide. + - . | 

That this lie, if it be a lie, has an appearance of truth, muſt doubtleſs 
be admitted on account of the conftancy of the tradition concerning the 


cc 
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Numa (allowing to Romulus 17 years) to the above 100 years after, if he counts from the 

45th Olympiad: and on this ſuppoſition death of Numa to the acceſſion of Serwius, the 

Pythagoras may have been in Jtaly early ſpace of time is but 94 years: if he counts 

_ to be Numa's inſtructor, before his m the beginning of Nama's reign, to the 

acceſſion to the throne, | acceſſion of Serwins, the years are 137, by the 
It is to be obſerved, that Livy affects no old chronology. 

exactneſs in his reckoning. When he ſays 


inter- 
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intercourſe between Numa and Pythagoras, and on account of the «ndi/- 
puted conformity. of the King's tenets with thoſe of the Philoſopher. And 
there is one particular which gives this pretended lie fo great an appearance 
of truth, that I ſhould think we may admit it for a truth without being 
over credulous. © * 

By Livy's report, Numa's books were diſcovered under ground in the 
conſulſtip of Cornelius Cethegus and Bebius Tamphilus, which, according to 
the common reckoning, was in the year of Rome 571 or 573. Plutarch 
and Pliny place this diſcovery in the ſame conſulſhip, and Plimy reckons L. 13. c. 13. 
535 years from the beginning of Numa's reign to this diſcovery of his books, 
which reckoning places the latter in 373 of Rome, ſuppoſing Numa's reign 
to begin with the 39th of the city. 

It being certain, as: was before obſerved, that Numa's tenets reſembled 
thoſe of Pythagoras, they muſt without queſtion have been contrary to the — 
religion, which had been long eſtabliſhed by law, at Rome, when his books 
were found; and accordingly theſe were, by order of the ſenate, burnt as 
heterodox: So Livy informs us; but at the ſame time tells us, that, before 
they were burnt, they had been r:ad by ſo many perſons, that they were in 
a manner publick: Now, tho* Livy cites no authority on this occaſion 
but Valerius Antias, we learn from Pliny, that the hiſtorians Lucius Piſo 
Cenſorius, and Caſſius Hemina (who adhered to the old Tradition) reported 
that Numa's books contained the tenets of Pythagoras. And theſe authorities 
are very conſiderable in this caſe : becauſe Piſo being a tribune of the peo- Cic. in Brus. 
ple in the conſulſhip of Manilius and Cenſorinus, about 33 years after find- & L. xi. de 
ing the books; and Caſſius Hemina flouriſhing in the conſulſhip of Corne- Cn 
lius Lentulus and Mummius Achaicus, about 37 years after the ſame diſco- Cap, xvii. 
very ; thoſe two hiſtorians were near enough to the time of the diſcovery, 
to have very good means of informing themſelves, concerning the con- 
tents of the books from ſome of the many perſons who had peruſed 
them. | | 

Ovid in his XVth book of Metamorphoſes repreſents Numa as inſtructed 
by Pythagoras, which ſhews at leaſt that this was ſtill the popular and 
prevailing opinion in the time of Auguſtus, „ 

The aim of all that has been ſaid on the ſubject of Pythagoras, is to 
ſhew, that Sir [aac Newton's computations, which bring down Numa to 
the time of Pythagoras, have the ſupport of traditional and hiſtorical Facts. 


' TULLUS HOSTILIUS. Xx, 


TO THIS Third King of Rome the hiſtorians allot a reign of 32 years, 
and he is repreſented to us as a prince of ja more fierce, reſtleſs, enter- 
prizing ſpirit than even Romulus, and as ſeeking - every where pretences 
for war: Ferocior etiam Romulo fuit : Tum Atas vireſque, tum avita quoque Liv. L. 1. c. 
gloria animum ſtimulabat.——undique materiam excitandi belli ebat. Yet22. 
the reduction and demolition of Alba, in the beginning of his reign, and 
one victory which he ſoon after obtained over the Sabines, are the whole 
ſum of his military exploits. 


— 
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Not long after his Victory he is ſeized with ſome lingering diſtemper, 
his ſpirit ſinks, he falls into ſuperſtition, and is killed by Jupiter for not 
Inn a ſacrifice in due form [that is to ſay, is privately murdered 
y Ancus Martius who ſucceeded him.] ve 8 
It Livy after this account of him, had not told us that he reigned 32 
years, we ſhould hardly have imagined that he reigned 2. 


ANCUS MARTIUS. 


THouGH MORE action be aſcribed to this King, whoſe character is both 
martial and pacific, than to his predeceſſor, it does not ſeem that all his 
performances could require a fourth part of the 24 years, that are given 
to his reign. 7 | 
This n however, and that, made on the hiſtory of Tullus Haſti- 
lius, are not offered as ſufficient proofs, that theſe Kings did not reign 32 
and 24 years reſpectively, but only as probable arguments, which, in con- 
junction with others, will have a degree of force. And thus much at leaſt 


is certain, that the,reigns of theſe two Kings may have been very ſhort, not- 
withſtanding any atchievements aſcribed to them. 


TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 


Taz Hiſtorians repreſent the elder Targuin as very rich when he comes 
firſt from Hetruria to Rome, as very proſperous in war after his aſcending 
the throne, and as having a taſte for magnificence. This taſte and his 
ability to gratify it, carry him to deſign and _— ſeveral great works. 
He does not live to finiſh theſe, nor even to make any conſiderable pro- 
greſs in them: which affords ſome ground to conjecture that he did not 
reign 38 years, But without laying any greater ſtreſs on this argument 
than it will bear, I proceed to another of more force, with regard to the 
preſent purpoſe. | | 

Whether this zth King of Rome was the Father, or the Grandfather of 
Tarquinius Superbus, the 7th King, is a queſtion conſidered, and with full 
confidence determined by Diony/us. He decides, contrary to the report of 
Fabius and all the other prior hiſtorians (except L. Piſo) that Priſcus was 
the Grandfather of Superbus. And he imputes the ſuppoſed error of the 


hiſtorians, from whom he differs, to their not being aware of the Abſur- 
dities in which their opinion involved them. | 


Thoſe abſurdities he thus expoſes : 


IT is agreed that Priſcus with his wife Tanaquil came to Rome in the 
time of Ancus Martius. 


Gellius places the arrival of Priſcus in the firſt year of King Aucus; Lici- 
nius in the eighth: But both agree, that he was pe. as general of 


the horſe to, Ancus, in the ninth year of his reign: the arrival therefore 
of Priſcus at Rome could not be later than the eighth 6f Ancus, 


As Priſcus, before he came to Rome, had aſpired to dignities and high 
offices in his own country, he was doubtleſs 25 years old at leaſt, when 


I he 


| 
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he arrived: And as, after his arrival, Ancus reigned 17 years and Priſcus 
38, Priſcus was 80 when he died, 8 
Tanaquil was probably 5 years younger than her huſband ; conſequently 
5 at the time of his death. 5 | 
She cannot be ſuppoſed to have borne children after the age of 30. 


Aruns, the brother of Superbus, was two years younger than he; conſe- 


quently, if Superbus was the ſon of Tanaquil, ſhe could not be more than 
48 when ſhe bore him. And if fo, Superbus muſt have been at leaſt 27, 
when his father died, his mother being then 75. 

Bur if bh net was 27, when his father Priſcus died, then, as Servins 
Tullius, the ſucceſſor of Priſcus, reigned 44 years, Superbus mult have been 
71 at the time of his own acceſſion to the Throne: And as he reigned 
25 years, he muſt have been 96 at the time of his dethronement. And, 
as, after his dethronement, he maintained a war againſt the Romans 14. 
years, he muſt have lived to the age of 110. | 

Now, (ſays Dionyſus) would Tanaquil, (the wife of Priſcus) had ſhe 
been the mother of Superbus, have placed a ſtranger on the Throne prete- 
rably to her own ſon, if her own ſon had been of an age to govern? A 
ſtranger, who was but 3 years older than her ſon ? (For Servius Tullius 


was then but 30.) Or would Superbus, a man of fo much ſpirit, have 


quietly ſuffered it ? 

Can we believe that Superbus was 71 years old, when with ſo much 
ſtrength and vigour he ſeized Servius Tullius by the waiſt, hurried him 
in his arms through the ſenate houſe and caſt him headlong from the top 
of the ſteps at the entrance of it? r | 

Or is it credible, that he was 96 years of age, when at the head of an 
army he perform'd all the functions of a General, as it is agreed he 
did, in the ſiege of Ardea, at the time of his dethronement ? 0 _ 

Or, ſince it is agreed, that Sperbus after his 93246245 e ee 
a war againſt the 8 
can it be admitted that he was 96 when that war commenced? Could he 
poſſibly keep the field till he was 110? _ 

Theſe things, ſays Dionyſius, are incredible: and hence he concludes, 
that the ſecond Tarquin was the GRANDSON, and not the Sox of the firſt. 

Bur, notwithſtanding all the force of this reaſoning, we do not find 
that Plutarch was convinced by it. He only tells us, that Superbus was 
either tne /n or grandſon of Priſcus ; without declaring for either opinion. 

And Livy, who, being no ſtranger to the reaſons which determined 


Dionyſius, ſays, the matter is not clear, yet declares, that he adheres * to 


the opinion, That Superbus was he Son of Priſcus. 


Mr. Bayle obſerves, that Dionyſus, by will appeur; that Tanaquil muſt have been 54, 
making Brutus to be the ſon of Tarquinia when ſhe bore that daughter. 

a daughter of Tanaguil, has fallen into one of Hic L. Tarquinius Priſci Tarquinii 
the abſurdities he imputes to thoſe who differ Regis filius, Aan v fuerit, parum liquet : 
from him concerning the birth of Tarquiz the pluribus tamen auctoribus Filium ediderim. 


proud: For by his own way of reaſoning it 1. c. 40. 
| Now 


omans 14 years, and was in every action of that war, 
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Now which way can we account for Livy's rejecting the concluſion 
in Dionyſiuss argument, but by ſuppoſing that he did not believe what 


he himſelf, as well as Dionyſius, relates, namely, that Priſcus reigned 38 


years, Servius Tullius 44, and Targquin the proud 25? Indeed, as I. 
does not ſay in what year of King Ancus Martius, Priſcus arrived at Rome, 
it is poſſible, he might, in his own mind, place that arrival ſome years 
later than Dionyſus (following Licinius) has done; in which caſe, Superbus 
need not have been 27 years old when his father died. Yet, ſince Li 
repreſents Priſcus ſo great a favourite of Aucus, as to be by him left guar- 
dian of his children, the hiſtorian could not but allow a conſiderable time 
for Priſcus to ingratiate himſelf with the king to that degree. Let us 
ſuppoſe, that Priſcus came to Rome about 6 years only before the death 
of Ancus, the conſequences will be, that Superbus was at leaſt 17 when he 
loſt his father, 86 when dethroned, and near 100, at the battle of the 
Regillus, in which battle (according to Livy) he rode briſkly up to attack 
the Roman general hand to hand. 

<« Is it not aſtoniſhing (ſays Mr. Bayle) that, conſidering the ab- 
„ ſurdities which attend the 8 2 411 that Superbus was the 
« Sow of Priſcus, Diomſius could find but one writer who makes 
« him the GxanpsoNn? This writer, was Lucius Piſo, whoſe opinion 
« Djonyſius has adopted. Livy had not the ſame diſcernment : he has 
choſen to follow the crowd of authorities, and thereby loaded him- 
« ſelf with a heap of difficulties, that diſhonour his memory.” Artic. 
« Tanaquil. (F.) 

This charge upon Livy of wanting diſcernment I apprehend to be en- 
tirely groundleſs. Suppoſing him to believe that the Roman chronolgy 
was true, he could not but be aware of the inſuperable objections to his 
opinion concerning the birth of Superbus. Burt I take the caſe to be this. 

hat Superbus was the ſon of Priſcus, is a ſimple fact, which could eaſily- 
be preſerved by tradition; much more eaſily than the ages of ſucceſſive 
Kings or the number of years they reigned. Tradition univerſally ſup- 
ported that ſimple fact; and there was nothing to bring the truth of it in 
queſtion, but ſuch reaſonings as Drony/ius has employed, founded on the 
received but uncertain chronology of the regal ſtate of Rome. Livy believed 
the fadt, and did not believe the chronology ; Vet knowing that it would 
be unpopular and offenſive, ſhould he, in his hiſtory, e the anti- 
quity of the Roman ſtate explicitly and expreſly, he has avoided that, and 
at the ſame time, by declaring for the opinion, that Superbus was the 


ſon of Priſcus, has diſcovered * to his attentive readers, his diſbelief of 
the chronology commonly received. | 


cc 


Nor 


Virgil ſeems to have acted the like part Anc. vol. 1. p. 238. 242.) ſeems to admit that 
in making AZneas and Dido contemporary. Carthage was built by Dido 883 years before 
Without giving offence, he has covertly inſi- the Chriſtian Æra and zoo years after the fall 
mate gn the reckonings of the chrono- of Troy; and the voyage of Æneas: and he ſu 
logers Me very erroneous, Mr. Rollin (Hiſt. poſes Virgil to have known himſelf guilty « # 
2 j great 


\ 
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Nor is it only by relating fas, inconſiſtent with the truth of the common 
chronology, that he diſcovers his diſregard to it, but by one of his reckon- 
ings. For in L. I. c. 40. he ſpeaks of the 38th year of Tarquinius Priſcus 
as being ALMOST 100 years after the reign of Romulus, tho', by the 
common chronology, it was 137 years after Romulus's death. 

It is remarkable, that Liuy does not tell us how long any one of tłe 
Roman Kings lived; nor does he mention the lengths either of the lives 
or reigns of the 14 Latine Kings who preceded them. | 

With regard to ſeveral of the Kings of Rome, I ſhould conjecture, 
that the firſt Annaliſis, who pretended to fix the number of years which 
each of them reigned, did, either through miſtake or deſign, give the 
lengths of their lives for the lengths of their rejgns. What has been 
already remarked concerning Romulus and Tullus Hoſtilius affords ſome 

round for this conjecture z and the hiſtory of Servins Tullius ſeems to 
Zrei it with regard to him or at leaſt to furniſh a very good argument 
for ſhortning the duration of his government. 


N . - SERVIUS TULLIUS. 

* DIONYSIUS tells us in the very beginning of his hiſtory of Servius's 
reign, (and he plainly ſpeaks of the beginning of this Prince's reign) That 
the Patricians being much diſſatisfied to find, that Servius having taken 
the reins of government into his hands only as a Regent, intended to hold 
them as a Ning, came to this reſolution ; That the very firſt time he 
aſſembled the Senate, they would oblige him to lay down the faſces and 
all the other enſigns of royalty, and would chuſe [nter-Kings, in order to 
proceed to a legal election of a ſucceſſor to Tarquin: That Servius being 
appriſed of their deſign, applied himſelf to gain the People, to ſupport 
him; and, that to this end, having aſſembled the People, he promiſed, 
among other benefits, to eaſe them with regard to the publick taxes, by aſſe/- 
ſing every one in proportion to his ſubſtance, it being unreaſonable (as be ſaid) C 
that the poor ſhowld contribute equally with the rich to the expences of the ſtate. 
Servius in conſequence of his PRxOMISE, when they had choſen him 
King, and he had made ſome previous regulations, inſtituted the Cenſus, 
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will carry us to believe, that Virgil knew, 


ou Anachroniſm, in bringing Afneas and 
1 he was not guilty of any conſiderable Ana- 


40 together; yet, with many others, he ex- 


cuſes the poet by the doctrine of poetic licence, 
< it being, (he ſays) a great beauty, in the 
HHneid, to repreſent the implacable enmity 
between Rome and Carthage as taking its 
** riſe in the remoteſt origin of the two 
< ſtates.” But in reality, is Virgil more ex- 
cuſeable, than a modern poet would be, who 
ſhould imagine a war between Conftantine the 
firſt Chriſtian emperor, and Mahoment the 
founder of the Muſſulman Reli gion? Would 
any body pardon ſuch a licenſe on account 
of any ties whatſoever ? Surely reaſon 
1 | 


chroniſm with regard to /#fneas and Dido, 
The Jeſuits Catrou and Rowille who like- 

wiſe take for granted, that cas and Dido 

lived at a great diſtance of time from each 


other, and that Virgil knew it, yet obſerve, 


that none of the critics who were contem 
rary with Virgil, or who lived after him, till 
Macrobius's, time [in the end of the 4th 
century] ever ed him with any Anachro- 
niſm. And they farther obſerve that Cedre- 
nus and ſeveral other hiſtorians have brought 
fEncas and Dido under the ſame roof. 


dividing 
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dividing the Citizens into Claſſes and Centuries, &c. by which inſtitution 
the burden of the taxes was thrown all upon the great and the rich. 
As the Senate obſtinately refuſed to confirm the People's choice of Ser- 
vius to be King, and as Servius depended wholly on the People's affections 
for the preſervation of his authority, is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he 
ut 24 years diſtance between ſo important a promiſe and the performance ? 
ow it the Cenſus, which was to be renewed every 5. years, and to be 
always cloſed by a Luſtrum, was inſtituted in the beginning of  Servius 
Tullius's reign, How came it to paſs that there were no more than four 
Luſtra during the 44 years of this Prince's adminiſtration ? That this was 
the number of Luſtra in Servius's time, Pigbius, (p. 48.) ſays, may be 
collected from the Capitoline Marbles ; and we have alſo Val. Maximus's 
authority for it, B. 4. Would Servius neglect the obſervance of his own 
inſtitution? An inſtitution that was his maſterpiece of policy, and his 


chief glory? To have four Luftra in his reign requir 
years, the firſt Luſtrum being at the time of the inſtitution z and ſhould 
ſe that he was killed juſt before a new Cenſus ſhould have been 
taken, ſtill the four Laſtra could demand but 20 years. And this there- 
fore is as long a ſpace of time as can reaſonably be allowed for his reign. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that Zivy, in his account of Servius Tullius differs 
conſiderably from Dionyſius, and, upon the whole, is more conliſtent, 
The Latine hiſtorian 
took the crown with the conſent of the Fathers. 


we ſuppo 


and more worthy of credit *, 


The guns author of The Diſſcr- 
tation on the Uncertainty of the Roman Hiftory, 
has with great judgment compared the dif- 
fering accounts given by the two hiſtorians 
of Servius's reign; and has clearly ſhewn, 
that Livy's is the more credible, not only 
with regard to the diſpoſition of the Senate 
toward the King at the time of his acceſſion, 
but with regard to that plan of republican 
overnment, which the Lin had formed 
ome time before he died. Promyfius would 
have us believe, that the Senators combined 
with Tarquin the Proud to deſtroy Serwins, 
becauſe this latter intended to change the 
government into a Demecracy. Now it is 
manifeſt from the King's own eſtabliſhments, 
that he prefer'd ari/tecratical government 
to democratical. And therefore what Livy 
reports is highly credible, that the meditat- 
ed change regarded only the monarchy. Id 
ipſum tam mite ac tam moderatum im- 
perium, tamen quia Un1vs. eſſet, deponere 
eum in animo habuiſſe quidam auctores ſunt. 
(I. 1. c. 48.) Ihe ſame hiſtorian relates, 
that when two annual Conſuls were firit 


created to govern the ſtate, this creation 


ed ſtrictly but 16 


rts, that Servius 
And if we conſider, 
that, 


was according to the plan of Servins Tullius. 
Duo ConsuLes inde Comitus Centuriatis à 
Præfecto urbis ex CouuxxrARIIs Servii 
Tullii creati ſunt. (I. 1. c. 60.) What was 
it then that induced the Senators to ſide 
with Targuin, ſince Servius's new plan of 
mg 31 was ſo favourable to their am- 
ition ? Livy has anſwer'd this queſtion. 

They were diffatisy'd with the d:wiffon 
which the King had made «of the public lands 
among the people. For tho' he did not think 
it expedient that the lower ſort ſhould go- 
wern, yet he thought it reaſonable th 
ſhould live free, and be made eaſy in their 
inferiority; whereas it was the conſtant 
policy of the nobles of Rome to keep the 
commons in indigence, and of courſe in 
a laviſh dependence. Targuin ſeized the 
favourable o 8 of the Senate's fit 
of anger, ſuddenly to trate the mur- 
der of Serwius and feat himſelf in the throne. 
Vet we find, that the uſurper, when he had 
got power in his hands, and when the anger 
of the Senate againſt Servius was ſubſided, 
would not truſt to their good will to ſupport 
him in poſſeſſion: He would not put his 
| | crown 
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that, by the inſtitution of the Cenſus, and the Centuriate Comitia, the King 
threw all the power of the general aſſemblies into the hands of the nobles, 
it is not very probable, that the nobles were his enemies. It ſeems more 
probable, that when he poſſeſſed himſelf of the throne, he did it in con- 
cert with the Senators, and that he eng them to ſupport him by 
letting them into the ſecret of his intentions. | L 
Be this as it will, it was abſolutely ns ger that Servius, in order to 

a quiet poſſeſſion, ſhould conciliate to him by ſome ſpeedy meaſures both 
Senate and People. And this we find he did by his new regulation 
of the government, pleaſing the ambition of the Nobles, and relieving 
the indigence of the Plebeians. His ſituation, I ſay, * er that his 
meaſures to gain the hearts of his ſubjects ſhould be ſpeedy ; and there- 
fore it is not to be queſtioned, but his inſtitution of the Cenſus, and his 
diviſion of the citizens into claſſes and centuries, c. were in the begin- 
ning of his reign. © And, if fo, | aſk again, how came it to pals, that 
there were no more than four Luſtra in 44 years ? It is againſt all reaſon 
to ſuppoſe, that the King neglected an inſtitution of his own invention, 
and Wich, giving ſatisfaction to both orders in the ſtate, gained him 

their eſteem and ion, and eſtabliſhed his authority. | 


TARQUINIUS SUPERB S. 


As to the 25 years which this King is ſaid to have reigned, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that if his reign was really of that length (which does not ſeem 
improbable, ſince he began and finiſhed the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 

| uy the famous Common Sewers) it aids the argument againſt the long 
reign of Servius Tullius. For if Servius reigned 44 years, and Superbus 2 5, 
the latter, let him be the grandſon of Priſcus, as Dionyſus will have it, 
could not be far from go years of age, at the battle near the lake Regi/lus, 
14 years after his dethronement, ſince he was ſome years old at the death 
of Priſcus : And, accordingly, the Greek hiſtorian gives him that age, and 
infers from it, that Gellius and Licinius (whom Livy has followed) and all 
the other hiſtorians, who ſay, that Syperbus fought on horſeback in that 
battle, are not to be credited, becauſe a man 9go years old could not fight 
on horſeback. Now ſurely the juſter way of reaſoning would have been 


crown to the hazard of an election. He did 
not ſeek to be elected King by the Senate, 
more than by the People. Supported by 
foreign troops he deprived both orders 
of their privileges, cruelly oppreſs'd the 
Nobles, but ſooth'd the Plebeians, (as more 


to be dreaded; on account of their greater 


ſtrength) by his liberalities, and by ſharing 
among them the rich ſpoils acquired in war. 
See He. p. 178. The nobles languiſh'd after 
that liberty and authority of which Servint 


had given them a taſte; and the ſhocking 


atrocious deed of Sextus Targuinius, wWhi 
Vor. I. * 


awaken'd the people, and made them tho- 


roughly feel the ſlavery they were in, fur- 
niſhed the nobles with an- opportunity of 
drawing them at once into meaſures for re- 
covering the common' freedom. This ſeems 
to. be the true ſtate of things with regard 
to Targuin and the Revolution. And the 
quick ſettlement of the new government, 


without any oppoſition, ſufficiently indicates, 
that Brutus and his aſſociates went upon a 
plan already formed, and to which the chief 
men of the Plebeian; were no ſtrangere, 
namely, that of Servius Tullius. 


d | this : 
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this: Tradition and Hiſtory, uncontradicted, tell us that Superbus fought on 
horſeback in the battle near the Regillus; therefore he could not be then 90 
years of age: But, according to the common Chronology, which gives 44 
years to the reign of Servius Tullius, and 25 to that of Superbus, latter 
was 90 years old at that battle; conſequently the common Chronology is 
falſe. . | | 

It appears, that Diony/ius (a critic by profeſſion) had laid it down as a 
fundamental principle, that the received Chronology of the regal ſtate of 
Rome was true and exact; and therefore, let a fact be never ſo well at- 
teſted, he rejects it, if he cannot make. it {quare with that Chrono- 


„ 


W dds and Hiſtory ſaid, that Superbus was the ſon of Priſcus; that 
Superbus fought on horſeback at the battle of Regillus; that Collatinus 
(the huſband of Lucretia) was the ſon of Egerius (nephew of the elder 
Tarquin) No, ſays Dionyſus, none of theſe things can be true; for they 
are not conſiſtent with the long reigns of the * He produces no 
authority againſt the facts; nor does he know who. was the father of 
Superbus, or the father of Collatinus : But he reaſons from the received 
Chronology, and concludes, contrary to all hiſtorical teſtimony, that 
Superbus was not the ſon, but the grandſon of Priſcus; that he did not 
fight on horſeback at the abovementioned battle; and that Collatinus was 
not the ſon, but the dſon of Egerius. | 

Livy on the other hand, though he durſt not openly contradict the re- 
ceived Chronology, ſeems to have been fully perſuaded, that it was not 
ſo well vouch'd, as many hiſtorical facts, that were incompatible with 
it. He therefore adheres to the facts, and leaves it to ſuch notable critics 


as Dionyſius to reconcile them with the Chronology as well as they 
can. | 


ASIHAYVE ventured thus far in an attempt to ſupport Sir aac - 


Newton's opinion concerning the duration of the regal ſtate of Rome, it 
ſeems fit, that before I quit the ſubject, I ſhould take ſome notice of 
what the learned Dr. Shuckford has ſaid in anſwer to Sir 1/aac Newton's 
arguments, and in defence of the old Chronology. 


In the Preface to the ſecond volume of his Sacred and Profane Hiſtory of 
the World connected, he writes thus: x 
Our great and learned author remarks, that the ſeven Kings of Rome 
* who preceded the Conſuls, reigned one with another, 35 years a- piece. 
I am ſenſible that it may. be obſerved, that the reigns of theſe Kings 
not falling within the times I am to treat of, I am not concerned to 
* vindicate the accounts that are given of them; but I would not in- 
* tirely omit mentioning them, becauſe the lengths of their reigns may 
be thought an undeniable inftance of the inaccuracy of the antient com- 
< putations, more eſpecially becauſe theſe Kings were all more modern 
than the times of David; for ſuppoſing Rome to be built by Romulus, 
A. M. 3256. [Uſer's Annals] we muſt begin Romulus's reign 300 years 
after the death of David, and the lives of men in theſe times being re- 
N & duce 
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« duced” to what has been efteem*d the common ſtandard ever ſince, it 
may perhaps be expected, that the reigns of thoſe Kings ſhould not be 
longer, one with another, than the reigns of our Kings of England, 
from William the Conqueror; or of the Kings of France, from Phara- 


« mond; or of any other ſeries of Kings mentioned by our illuſtrious 


author: But here | would obferve, that theſe ſeven Kings of Rome 
« were not deſcendants of one another. Plutarch remarks of theſe Kings, 


that not one of them left his crown to his ſon. Two of them, namely 


Anus Martins and Targuinius Superbus, were deſcendants from the ſons 
« of former Kings, but the other five were of different families. * 
The ſucceſſors of Romulus were elected to the crown, and the Roman 
people did not confine their choice even to their own country, but choſe 
« ſuch as were moſt likely to promote the public good. It is evident there- 
fore, that the lengths of Kings reigns ought not to be eſtimated 
according to the common meaſure! of ſucceſſive monarchs, Sc. 


XXVII. 


] might remark farther that there were Interregna between the reigns P. xxi. 


© of ſeveral of them. Each of theſe Interregna might perhaps take up 
« ſome years. The hiſtorians allot no ſpace of time to theſe Iuterregna, 
© but it is known to be no unuſual thing for writers to begin the reign 
« of a ſucceeding King from the death of his predeceſſor, tho he did not 
immediately ſucceed to his crown.” ““ ts Daniter 

We ſee here that the learned writer, to get rid of the objection, drawn 
from the courſe of nature, againſt the long reigns of the ſeven Roman 


Kings, ſuggeſts two conſiderations by which we may account for 


I. He obſerves that the Reman Kings were elefed. Very true; but it 
is likewiſe true, that Reigns will naturally be ſhorter in elective monarchies, 
than in hereditary. And I obſerve, that this circumſtance of election ſerves - 


our learned writer to account for ſort reigns when he has occaſion ſo to 
do. For when he would account for the reigns of the firſt Kings of 
Egypt, he has recourſe to election. | 


The firſt twelve Kings of the Egyptian kingdoms, according to Sir P. xix- 


* Jobn Marſbam's tables, did not reign full ſo long.” [as the firſt twelve 
Kings of Afſyria, i. e. not full 40 years a- piece] © But it muſt be re- 
* member*d, that in the firſt times the Kings of Egypt were fre- 
« 2 elefted; and ſo, many times, ſons did not ſucceed their 
fathers.“ | 

According to Sir John Marſham's tables, the firſt twelve Kings of no 
one of the Egyptian kingdoms reigned 34 years a- piece one with another. 
And yet theſe Egyptian Kings are ſuppoſed to have reigned, when men 


ived to the ages of 400, 300, 200. But, as the learned writer ſup- 


poles that the Romans were induced by the circumſtances of their affairs 


to elect men, who were in the prime of life, to be their rare 0 which ac- P. xxi. 


counts for the great length of their reigns ; ſo doybtleſs he ſuppoſes, that 

the Egyptians, on account of the circumſtances of their affairs, ele#ed old 

nen to be their Kings, men of about 300, 200, or 180 years old, oy 
d 2  whic 
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which ſuppoſition the whole difficulty ariſing from the bort reigns of the 
firſt Kings of Egypt is removed. Om 

I muſt here obſerve, that the learned writer thinks it very reaſonable 
to believe, that the eight firſt Kings of Zdom, who reigned between the 
times of Moſes and Saul, might reign above 48 years a-piece, one with 
another, [as they are repreſented to have done] © becauſe it ſuits very well 
<«< with the length of men's lives in thoſe times.” Now in thoſe times, the 
lives of men were not half fo long as in the times of the firſt Egyptian 
Kings, who by the tables did not reign 34 years a- piece one with another, 
And the difficulty which ariſes from the compariſon will not be ſolved by 
the ſuppoſed elecbion of the Egyptian Kings to the throne 3; becauſe it is 
pretty evident, that the eight firſt Kings of Edom were elected, not one of 
them being the ſon or brother of his predeceſſor. . 

To return to the Kings of Rome : The learned writer obſerves, 

II. That, „between the reigns. of ſeveral of the Roman Kings, there 
were interregna, and that each of theſe interregna might perhaps take 
up ſome years, and that the hiſtorians allot no ſpace of time to theſe 
« interregna.” : 


Now Livy tells us expreſsly, that the interregnum which * follow'd the 


death of Romulus was of one year, and the reaſon he gives for its being 


then terminated, was the jealouſy of the people, who apprehended an in- 
tention in the Senate to reduce the government to an ariſtocracy ; a reaſon 
which would naturally operate with like force in all future interregna. 
Upon the death of Numa, the ſame hiſtorian * relates that there was an 
interregnum, and that then Tullus Hoſtilius was choſen King, but ſays no- 
thing to make us think that the interregnum laſted longer than was neceſſary 
for the ceremony of the election. 1 2018 
After the death of Tullus Hoſtilius it would ſeem by Livy's © words, that 
there was but one interrex before a ſucceſſor to the crown was choſen. 
After the death of Ancus Martius we are told by the fame * hiſtorian, 
that Tarquin, who was left guardian to the ſons of Ancus, brought on the 
election of a ſucceſſor with all expedition, and got himſelf choſen King. 
After the death of Tarquin there was no interregnum. Nor after the death 


of Servius Tullius. 


N. B. THE learned writer takes no notice, that moſt of the ſeven 
Kings of Rome were ſlain, and one depoſed. 


A'S the learned writer, tho the Roman Kings did not fall within the 
times he was to treat of, judged it proper nevertheleſs to take notice of 


* Annuum intervallum regni fuit. Lib. 1. bente Ancum Marcium regem populus cre- 
c. 17. avit. C. 32. 

Numæ morte ad interregnum res rediit, 4 Jam filii [Anci] prope puberem zta- 
Inde Tullum Hoſtilium——Regem populus tem erant. Eo magis Tarquinius inſtare ut 
juſſit. C. 22. 1 uam primum comitia regi creando fierent- 

© Mortuo Tullo, res, ut inſtitutum jam Quibus indictis, ſub tempus pueros venatum 
inde ab initio erat, ad patres redierat, hique ablegavit. C. 35. | 
interregem nominaverant, Quo comitia 
what 


a 
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what Sir Jſaac Newton, has remark'd. concerning thoſe Kings, Becauſe P. xx. 


« the lengths of their reigns might be thought an undeniable inſtance of 
« the inaccuracy of the antient computations,” perhaps 1 may be ex- 
cuſed, if for a ike prudential reaſon, I take notice of ſome things which 
the learned writer has ſaid in ſupport of the antient computations, with 
regard to the kingdoms of Apt, Sicyon, and Argos. For though theſe 
computations may be true, and that concerning the duration of Pe regal 
ſtate of Rome be nevertheleſs falſe ;. yer if it appears that the former can- 
not be ſupported with any ſhew. of argument, this will certainly go a 
great way towards diſcrediting the latter, as it will give ground to ſulpect 
that the prophane Chronology regarding the moſt antient times has been all 
conjectural and technical. Ws | 
The catalogues of Kings (ſays Dr. Shuckford) which our great and 
« learned author produces to confirm his opinion, are all of later date, 
« ſome of them many ages later than the times of David. | 
It cannot be inferred from theſe reigns of Kings mentioned by Sir 
« Tſaac Newton, that Kings did not reign, one with another, a much 
« longer ſpace of time in the ages which I am concerned with, in which 


« men generally lived to a much greater age, than in the times out of 


« which Sir aac Newton has taken the catalogues of Kings which he has 
« produced, | 
* From Abraham down almoſt to David men lived, according to the 
« ſcripture accounts of the lengths of their lives, to I think at a medium 
“ above 100 years, exceeding. that time very much in the times near 
« Abrabam, and ſeldom falling ſhort of it, until within a generation or 
-« two of David: But in David's time the length of human lite was, at a 
medium, but 70 years: Now any one that conſiders this difference, 
* muſt ſee, that the lengths of Kings reigns, as well as of generations, 
* muſt be conſiderably affected by it. Succeſſions in both muſt come on 
* ſlower in the early ages according to the greater length of mens lives. 

I am ſenſible I could produce many catalogues of ſucceſſions from 
father to. ſon, to confirm what I have offered; but fince there is one 
* which takes in almoſt the whole compaſs of he times which I am con- 
«* cerned in, and which has all the weight that the authority of the ſacred 


writers can give it, and which will bring the point in queſtion to a 


clear and indiſputable concluſion, I ſhall for brevity's ſake omit all 
others, and offer only that to the reader's farther examination, From 
* Abrabam to David (including both Abraham and David) were 14 gene- 
* rations: Now from Abraham's birth A. M. 2008 * to David's death 
* about A. M. 2986 are 978 years, ſo that generations in theſe times 
took up one with another near 70 years a- piece, i. e. they were above 
double the length which Sir Iſaac Newton computes them, and which they 
* were (I believe) after the times of David. We mult therefore ſuppoſe 
** the reigns of Kings in theſe antient times to be longer than his compu- 
tation in the ſame proportion, and, if ſo, we muſt calculate them at 
above forty years a- piece one with another; and ſo the prophane hiſto- 
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c rians have recorded them to be: For according to the lifts we have 
« from Caſtor of the antient Kings of Sicyon and Argos, the firſt twelve 
Kings of Sicyon 7 more than 44 years a- piece one with another, 
« and the firſt eight Kings of Argos ſomething above 46, as our great 
« author has remarked. . | | | 

<« But the reigns of the firſt twelve Kings of Sicyou extended from 
% A. M. 1920 to A. M. 2450, fo that they began 98 years before the 
« birth of Abraham, and ended in the times of Moſes. 

« And the reigns of the firſt eight Kings of Argos began A. M 2154, 
* ended A. M. 2525, fo that they reached from the latter end of Aa- 
ce bam's life to a few years after the exit of the /aelites out of Egypt. 

And let any one form a juſt computation of the length of mens lives 
&© in theſe times, and it will in no wiſe appear unreaſonable to imagine, 
e that the reigns of Kings were of this length in theſe days. 

A might obſerve, that the antient accounts of the Kings of different 
„ kingdoms in theſe times agree to one another, as well as our great author's 
&* more modern catalogues, &c.” ly | 

WE fee here, that the learned writer would have it granted him, and 
reaſons all along upon the ſuppoſition that it will be granted him, that 
the firſt named Kings of Sicyon and Argos in the old catalogues, reigned 
in the times be is concerned with, that is, in the times of Longevity : And he 
ſeems not to be aware, that this is begging ® the very queftion in diſpute, 
and that while he begs the queſtion he furniſhes reaſons to reject his 

tition. He very juſtly advances, © That the difference there has been 

* in the common length of human life in the different ages of the world, 
& muſt have had a conſiderable effect upon the length of both reigns 
„ and generations, both which muſt be longer or ſhorter in this or that 
age, in ſome meaſure, according to what is the common ſtandard of 
the length of mens lives in the age they belong to.” But this un- 
doubted truth furniſhes an argument irreſiſtible againſt the long reigns of 
the Kings in the catalogues above mentioned. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has never ſaid, that twelve Kings of S:icyon, of whom 
the Firſt began to reign in A. M. 1920. (Ant. Chr. 2084) might not reign 
44 years a- piece one with another: or that eight Kings of Argos, of whom 
the firſt began to reign A. M. 2154. (Ant. Chr. 1850) might not reign 46 
years a- piece: But all his reaſonings tend to prove, that the kingdoms, 
faid to have commenced at thoſe periods, did not then commence; that 
Agialeus did not begin to reign in A. M. 1920, nor Hacbus in 2154, but 
many centuries aftet thoſe dates, and in the times of ſhort life. 

As to Agialeus, Sir Iſaac Newton has ſufficiently ſhewn by authorities, 
that he was the ſon of Irachas and brother of Phoroneus, who is counted 


2 By this reckoning the reigns of che 12 reigned above 530 years a-picce one with 
Kings took up 530 years. But Dr. Shuct- another, the whole time 302 years. 


ford, Vol. I. p. 41. gives only 38 years a- o Mr. I biſten has made the ſame petitio 


piece to the firſt fix Kings, the whole time principii. 
228 years : ſo that thè ſecond fix mult have . 
I | the 
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the ſecond King of Argos; the beginning of which kingdom was con- 
ſequently prior to that of Sichen. And he has likewiſe ſhewn it to be 
highly probable, that Apis the 4th King of Sicyon, and fipopeus the 17th 
King in the catalogue, were one and the ſame perſon,” and that the twelve 
Kings, inſerted between thoſe two names, were imaginary. The 
judicious Mr. Stamyan, in his Grecian Hiſtory, ſeems much diſpoſed to 
adopt this opinion. And even Mr. Whifton confeſſes (p. 98.) that © che 


« ſeries of Kings of Sicyon'is more ſuſpected by the learned, than almoſt any 
« that pretends to be very antient; and that there are not wanting 


« ſome plauſible arguments againſt it. | ety 

[ ſhall therefore take no further notice of the S:cyontan Kings, but 
apply Sir Iſaac Newton's method of reaſoning from the courſe of nature, 
to the ſucceſſion of Kings at Argos, of whom the eight firſt are ſaid to 
have reigned above 46 years a-piece one with another. 

IT is held by ſome learned men, that the life of man became reduced 
to the preſent ſtandard in the time of Moſes; others defer it to within a 

neration or two of David. 

Moſes at 80 years of age came out of Egypt in the year Ant. Chr. 1491. 

David dy' d, at about 70 years of age, A. M. 2986, 

Ant, Chr. 1018. He was therefore bora about Ant. Chr. 1087. 

The time between the Exodus and the birth of David | 
5 404 n m ane COR e | 

Let us take the middle number, 202, and add it to 
1087, and this will carry us back to — Ant. Chr. 1289. 

During theſe 1289 years, preceding the Chriſtian Ara, we are authorized 
by Sir /aac's catalogues to compute (when there is no certainty) the 
reigns of any conſiderable number of Kings in ſucceſſion at about 20 
years a-piece one with another. 

Let us then accept Sir Jaac's allowance of 340 years (inſtead of 622) 
for the reigns of he 17 Kings, ending with Leonidas, who was flain in the 
year Ant. Chr. 480. | | 

If to theſe 480 years we add the 340, this will carry us back to the 
year 820 Ant. Chr. the time of the return of the Heraclides into Pelopon- 
neſus, and the beginning of the reign of Eumyſtbenes the firſt of the 17 
Kings of Sparta of that race. 55 | | 

It is generally admitted, that the beginning of the reign of Euryſtbenes, 


(who ejected : Ti/amenus, the ſon of Oreſtes and grandſon of Agamemnon) 


was 80 years after the Fall of Troy. Theſe 80 years being added to the 820, 
we are got to the year goo before Chriſt, the year when Troy was taken. 

Azamemnon King of Meenæ (who was ſlain juſt upon his return from 
Troy) is given —_ the 19th King in ſucceſſion from Hacbus, the firſt 
King of Argos, "(Perſeus the 15th King of Argos having removed the 
regal ſeat from Argos to Mycene.) SKA» | 


N. B. Tiſamenus was King of Aer, Mycene, and Sharta, chen the Heraclides 
dethroned him. | : | 
- Now 
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Now py theſe 19 Kings in ſucceſſion. to have really exiſted, 


yet if we allow 


em but 20 years a-piece one with another (and there is 


no reaſon to allow them more, for we are not yet got to the times of 
Longevity) the ſum will be 380, which being added to 900, carries us 
back to the year 1280 before Chriſt, about which time we have ſuppoſed 
the life of man to have been firſt reduced to the preſent ſtandard. And 
this brings down the commencement of the kingdom of Ages 570 years 
later than where it is placed by the old Chronology. 

Bur as we have here ſuppoſed, what perhaps many perſons will not 


grant, that the life of man was brou 


ght to the preſent ſtandard 202 years 


fore the birth of David, let us fix the date of this abbreviation of hu- 
man life at only 40 years before David's birth, and then it will be in the 
year before Chriſt 1127. This is I think as low a date as any body con- 
tends for; at leaſt Dr. Shuckferd will be content with it. 

Of the 19 avs it will require 11, at about 204 years a-piece, to carry 
us up from the death of Agamemnon (which, by the foregoing compu- 
tation, happened about the year before Chriſt oo) to the 4oth year — 
David's birth, Ant. Chr. 1127: and conſequently, if we will adhere to 
the pretended date of the commencement of the kingdom of Argos, viz. 
Ant. Chr. 1850 (or A. M. 2154) we muſt ſuppoſe the 8 firſt Kings to 
have reigned above go years a- piece one with another, and their rei 
to have taken up 723 years; for this is the number that muſt be added 


to 1127 to make 1850. 


But if the 8 firſt Kings of Arges reigned 90 years a-piece one with 
another, what the learned writer advances in the following paſſage con- 


cernning monuments, ſtone-pillars and inſcriptions, can have no founda- 


tion. 


» Mr. Stanyan mentions the following 
Kings of Arges, as ſaid to have reigned in 
ſucceſſion. 

Inachus, Phoroneus, Apis, Argus, Criaſus, 
Phorbas, Taſus, Crotepus. But as to Apis, he 
tells us (p. 19.) it is not generally aſſented 
to, that there was ſuch a King of Argos. 
And in p- 22, he has theſe words. As 
« Jaſus is not generally reckoned in the 
« number of theſe Kings, fo it is doubted 
* whether Phorbas and his ſon Triopas ought 
«« not to be excluded, it being ſaid that they 
„ fled from Argos to the Iſland of Rhodes: 
« And the fame doubt has been raiſed con- 
« cerning Crotopus, becauſe he is likewiſe 
« ſaid to have left Arges and to have built a 
« new city for himſelf in Megaris” | 

] obſerve that Sir 1/aac Newton (p. 170 
ty placing the beginning of the reign of 
# borene: s, the ſecond King of Argos, about 
the 12th of Samuel, or Ant. Chr. 1088. ſup- 


I 


poſes, that at leaſt eight or nine of the Kings 
in the Argive catalogue, were fictitious. In 
p. 172, he has theſe words. Acufilaw 
« wrote, that Pheoroneus was older than 
« Ogyges, and that Ogyges flouriſhed 1020 
years before the firſt Olympiad. But 
% Acufilaus was an Argive, and feigned theſe 
a 2 in honour of his country. Inac hu 

might be as old as Ogyges, but Acuſilaus 
« and his followers hats them 705 years 
older than the truth; and Chronologers, 
to make out this reckoning, have /cngth- 
&« ened the races of the Kings 2 Argos and 
« Sicyon, and changed ſeveral contemporary 
« princes of Argos into ſucceſſive Kings, and 
inſorted many feigned Kings into the race 
« of the Kings of Sicyon.” If Sir J/aac 
Newton had not cut off eight or nine of the 
Kings of Argos, he could not have placed 
Phoroneus ſo late as 1088 by his own method 
of computation. | 
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« As to our illuſtrious author's argument from the length of reigns : Pref. p. Liv. 
2 I might have obſerved that it is introduced upon a ſuppoſition which 
« can never be allowed, namely that the antient Chronologers did not 
« give us the ſeveral reigns of their Kings as they took them from authentic 
« records, but that they made the lengths of them by artificial computa- 
« tions, calculated according to what they thought the reigns of ſuch a 
number of Kings as they had to ſet down, would at a medium one 
« with another amount to: this certainly never was fact; but as Acufilaus, 
« a moſt antient hiſtorian mentioned by our moſt illuſtrious author 
« wrote his genealogies out of tables of braſs, ſo it is by far moſt 
« probable that all the other genealogiſts, who have given us the lengths 
« of lives or reigns of their Kings or Heroes took their actounts either 
« from monuments, ſtone pillars, or antient inſcriptions, or from other 
cc „ of unſuſpected fidelity, who had faithfully examined ſuch 
« originals.” ba | 

To this I further anſwer, 

I. If theſe genealogiſts were ſo faithful and had ſuch good vouchers, 
whence came ** thoſe repugnances in their chronological canons (men- 
« tioned: by Plutarch) which hundreds of authors correcting have not 
been able to conſtitute any thing certain in which they could agree?” 
For inſtance, how came Epialeus, King of Sicyon, to be, according to ſome 
chronologers, 234 years, and, according to others, above 500 years 
older than Phoroneus King of Argos, when Acufilaus, Anticlides and See Sir J. N. 
« Plato accounted Phoroneus the oldeſt King in Greece; and Apollodorus Chron. p.169. 
« tells us, Ægialeus was the brother of Phoroneus ? 

II. Dr, Shuckford, in another part of his work, ſeems to admit that the 
Antients made uſe of an artificial chronology ; as appears by the following 
paſſage, vol. I. p. 207. | 

1. He [Sir Jobn Marſham] obſerves from Diodorus, that Menes was 
« ſucceeded by fifty two Kings whoſe reigns all together took up the ſpace 
Jof above 1400 years. In all which time the Ægyptians had done nothing 
worth the recording in hiſtory. 265k 

2. He ſuppoſes theſe 1400 years to end at Seſoftris; for Herodotus is 
« expreſs that the firſt illuſtrious actions were done in Egypt in the time 
of Seſetris; before Seſoftrrs, ſays he, they had done nothing famous; 
and Diodorus ſays that Seſoſtris performed the moſt illuſtrious actions far 
* exceeding all before him. ' 

3. < He ſuppoſes, with Joſephus, that this Se/oſtris was Se/ac who beſieged 
* Jeruſalem in the 5th year of Reboboam, King of Judab, about A. M. 
3033. 

The only difficulty in this argumentation will be, that it places Me- 

nes or Mizraim, above a century earlier than his true age; for if we 
reckon backward 1400 years, from the year before named [ 3033] in 
* which Se/ac beſieged Jeruſalem, we ſhall place Mzraim A. M. 1633, 
. e. 23 years before the flood, and 139 years earlier than the true time 
of his reign, which began, — A. M. 1772 ; but this difficulty may be 

V Ole e « eaſily 
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one with another. And indeed the ſhortneſs of theſe reigns furniſhes a 
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« eafily cleared: The number 1400 years is a miſtake : Dioderus ſays 
« exprelly,. that there were but 32 Kings from Menes to the time where 
« Seſoftris's reign is ſuppoſed to begin; and according to Sir Jobn Marſhan's 
« tables of the Theban Kings, from Menes to Selofri is but 1370 years, 
« tho we ſuppoſe Seſoſtris the 55th King from Menes, and even this num- 
ber is too great, it, as Diodorus computes, there were fifty two Kings 
* - only, -. | 
« The Antients generally allowed about 36 years and a half to the reign of 
« Ming [when they made uſe of an artificial chronology]. and therefore 
« if we deduct 3 times 36 years and an half, or about 110 years from 
« 1370 (the number of years between Menes and Seſeſtris, 500 
« Sir Jobn Marſham's tables) I ſay, if we deduct 3 times 36. years and 
« an half, or about 110 years, (ſuppoſing thoſe tables to have the names 
« of 3 Kings too many, the number of Kings being, according to Dio- 
« doris, 52, and not 55) we ſhall then make the ſpace of time between 
« Menes and Seſeſtris about 1260 years; and ſo it really is according to 
<« the Hebrew chronology, Menes beginning his Reign, as we before ſaid, 
« Anno mundi 1772; and Seſoſtris or Seſac beſieging Jeruſalem in the 5th 
« year of Rehoboam Anno mundi 3033. 
I cannot but obſerve here, that the learned writer, who in imitation of 
the Antients makes uſe of an artificial chronology, has in the. preſent 
inſtance employed it ſomewhat unluckily ; for ſuppoſing he might have 
allowed 110 years to 3 * in any other ſucceſſion of antient Kings, 
he has no right to make that allowance here, where the reigns of the 32 
Kings filling only 1260 years, they could reign but about 24 years a- piece 


argument againſt that Catalogue of fifty awo Kings, (as well as Diadorus's 
80 Kings) and againſt the learned writer's opinion concerning the antient 
chronologers, That they took their ſucceſſions of Kings, and the numbers of years 
which each of them reigned, from AUTHENTIC, RECORDS. 


For is it not highly incredible that 52 Egyptian Kings. beginning with. 
Mizraim, and 5 thro” the times of longevity 44 A. NI. 1772 to 
3933 ſhould reign but 3 or 4 years a- piece one with another, longer than 
the like number of ſucceſſive Kings in modern kingdoms ? a conſideration 
that ſeems ſufficient to overthrow all imaginary tables of braſs, ſtone- 
pillars, monuments, inſcriptions, Sc. recording the ſucceſſion. of thoſe 
52 Kings or 55 Kings between Mizraim and Seſoftris.* | 
Or, if it be credible that the reigns of 32 Kings of Egypt in ſucceſſion 
from Mizrgiz took up but 1260 years, is it not. improbable that the 


% According to Diodorus, Sefſoftris was ** about A. M. 3043 are but 1090 years, and 
about 80 ſucceflighs after Menes or Mia- ** 55 ſueceſſions may very well carry us down 
« raim. Diodorus muſt indeed have made © thus far, Cc. Pref, p. xxxi. Vol. II. 
« a miſtake in this computation, for from d See in p. xlix, citation from Mn. 
« the death of Manet A. M. 1943 to Sac I hin. 


reigns 
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reigns of 29 * Kings in ſucceſſion, from Inachus, took up 1370 years; that 
if the former Kings reigned but about 24 years a-piece one with another, 
the latter ſhould reign 35 : eſpecially, if we conſider that the reign of 
Mizraim is ſuppoſed to have begun 382 years before the reign of Inachus, 
and but 116 years after the flood? | 
Arphaxad was coeval with Mizraim. Now had Arphaxad eſtabliſhed a 


kingdom A. M. 1772, and the crown had gone in lineal deſcent, it is pro- Ant. Chr. 
bable, there would not have been more than 15 Kings in 1260 years, 2 232. 


i. e. from the beginning of Arpbaxad's reign to the time of Se/eſtris, who 
was contemporary with Solomon. For from Arphaxad to Solomon (both 
included) there were but 23 generations: and, during the firſt nine gene- 
rations, there would have been but three Kings, Arphaxad, Salah, and 
Eber : For Eber ontlived Abraham, the 7th in deſcent from him. 

And it is to be obſerved, that theſe THREE reigns would have taken up 
415 years, (there being from A. M. 1772 to A. M. 2187, the year when 
Eber died, exactly that number) whereas in no ſeries of Egyptian reigns 
in Sir John Marjhanis tables, do the TWELvz firſt take up more than 
407 years. | 

Add as to the 14 generations, beginning with Jaac and ending with 
Solomon, it is probable, they would not 1 oa furniſhed more than 12 
Kings: For while the life of man was ſhortning from 180 years to 

o, Rachen would frequently outlive their ſons, and the reigns would be 
ewer than the generations. FRE | 

But fuppoſing a King for each of the 14 generations from 1/aac to Solomon, 
(both included) the whole number of Kings in 1260 years from Arphaxad 
to Solomon, would have been but 17. | 

That the reigns of 52 Kings in ſucceſſion from Mizraim ſhould take 
up no longer a ſpace of time, than 23 generations from Arphaxad, has 
ſurely at firſt ſight an appearance of improbability. How far the difficulty 
may be ſolved by the ſuppoſitions of Election, Rebellion and King-killing, 
I ſhall leave to the reader to confider. | | 


Bur, in the paſſage above cited (from pref. p. xix.) the learned writer, 
to ſupport the credit of the old chronologers, obſerves farther, that . the 
* antient accounts of the Kings of different kingdoms agree to one another 
* as well as Sir {aac Newton's more modern catalogues. | 

Yes, in ſome inſtances, they agree ſo well, as by their agreement to 
diſcover their Technical original. For the 22 firſt Kings of Thebes, in Sir 
Jobn Marſbam's tables, take up but 676 years, and the 21 Kings of {ba 
and Rome take up juſt the ſame number, tho? the firſt are ſuppoſed to 
have reigned in the times when men lived to the ages of 400, 300, 200, 
120, the other when the life of man was ſhortned to 70 years. 


The 19 Kings ending with Agamemnon, ending with Leonidas make up the 39. They 
the 3 between Agamemnon and Euryſthenes, reign from Ant. Chr. 1850, to Ant. Chr. 
and the 17 beginning with Euryſthenes and 480. . So, 

e 2 | 
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þ So, in the times of SHORT LIFE, the twelve Kings of Macedonia, from * k 
; Caranus to Archelaus, reign 34 + years a- piece. And the eight laſt of the 1 
, Latine Kings, from Amulius to Tarquin the proud, reign 35 f. | wv 
g And in the times of LONG Liz, the twelve firſt Kings of Aria « þ 
F reign about 40 years a- piece one with another. «1 
k How can theſe things be made to ſquare with that principle, laid 4 
vi | down by the learned writer (Pref. p. xv.) that the difference there has « 7 
1 « been in the common length of human life, in the different ages of the 4 
| « world, muſt have had @ conſiderable effef? upon the length of reigns, © 
. | « which muſt be longer or ſhorter in this or that age in ſome meaſure, * 2 
4 | « according to what is the common ſtandard of the length of mens lives « a 
3 4 in the age they belong to?” g N 
I ſhould think that the great miſtake of the annaliſts who wrote of the 6 
firſt ages after the flood 1s not in allowing ſo many as 100 or 120 years to 1 1 
three reigns, but in not allowing more *. They ſeem to have known af 
nothing of the fact, that men's lives extended to fo great a length, during this 
g ſome centuries after the flood, as "oy are repreſented to do in ſcrip- Af 
ture : For had they known this, ſurely they would never have made Mr 
their accounts of Kings reigns in the earlier and later ages agree ſo well 1 
yy together. c 
Pref. p. xxii. 1 * to the long argumentation which the learned writer has employed 4 
to p. lii, in ſupport of Cte/tas's chronology of the Aſſyrian monarchs, againſt Sir Vaac 4 
Newton's objections, I ſhall not enter into any conſideration of it; becauſe 4 
to my apprehenſion the learned writer does not ſeem to be quite ſatisfied « | 
with it himſelf; nor to have a very advantageous opinion of Cigſias. 4 
p. Li. « We find (ſays he) from Scripture, that after Abraham's defeating his « | 
e armies” [the armies of Chederlaomer] ©* the Aſſyrian Kings appear not : 
& to have had any dominion over the nations between the It tterrancan 40 
e and the Eupbrates: This indeed ſeems to confine the Mirian empire Ti 
« within narrower bounds, than can well agree with the accounts which 4 
<« the heathen writers give of it; but then it is remarkable, that theſe 
e enlarged accounts come from hands comparatively modern. Diodorus 6 
<* informs us, that he took his from Ctefias; Ctefias might have the num- « 
4 ber of his antient AHrian Kings from the Per/ian chronicles ; but as all «. 
<« writers have agreed to aſcribe no great actions to any of them, from after « 
*+ Ninus 70 Sardanapalus ; fo it appears moſt reaſonable to imagine, that 
| the Perſian regiſtries made but a very ſhort mention of them,” [proba-- | 
i bly none at all;} © for antient regiſtries afforded but little hiſtory, and « 
il therefore I ſuſpect, that Cte/ias's eſtimate of the antient Aſhrian grandeur 40 
1 „ 
5 


The fourteen firſt Feypridh Kings of 
77 Thebes are ſaid to have reigned 414 years, 
14 1. e. from A. M. 1772 to 2186, or till three 
[1 years after the death of Abraham, (who died 
at the age of 175) and tho? they lived in theſe 
Wi times . yet they reigned but 29 


— 


years ſome months a- piece; they are not 
made to reign ſo long as the 14 Latine Kings, 
after the fall of Troy, which is ſuppoſed to 
have happened A. M. 2820, 634 years after 
the laſt o the teen Egyptian == | 


« was 


of the SEVEN ROMAN KINGS. 
_ « was rather formed from what he knew to be true of the Perfian empire, 
« than taken from any authentic accounts of the ancient Aſſyrian. 

And Mr. Whiſton ſays, (p- 980.) © deſire not to be miſunderſtood in 
« this place as if I believed all the ſtrange ſtories of Cigſias either as to the 
beginning or ending of this Afyrian kingdom. I do not depend upon 
« ſuch legendary relations. have not here ſet down the ſeveral years 
« which each of theſe Kings [in all 32 from Belus to Sardanapalus out of 
« Moſes Chorenenfis] reigned, becauſe it muſt be IONS! that the 
« copies differ much about them : and I ſuſpect ſeveral miſtakes in thoſe 


« particular numbers of ſucceſſions and of years, tho? the general ſum of 


« the years, within a little more than a century, is well atteſted by the 
« antients.” | | 

Nox ſhall I meddle with Sir [aac Newton's aſtronomical argument 
for fixing the time of the Argonautic expedition, (and of courſe the time 
of the fall of Troy, which was only one generation later) from the poſition 
of the ſolſtitial and equinoctial points on the ſphere which Chiron made for 
the uſe of the Argonauts. I am too little acquainted with the ſcience of 
Aſtronomy to ſpeak pertinently on the ſubject. I ſhall only obſerve that 
Mr. M biſton does not agree with Dr. Shuckford concerning the grounds of 


the argument. | 
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« Thefallacy of this argument (ſays Dr. Shuckford) cannot but appear Pref. p. iii. 


very evident to any one that attends to it: for ſuppoſe we allow that 
Chiron did really place the ſolſtices, as Sir Jaac Newton repreſents, (tho 
I ſhould think it moſt probable that he did not ſo place them) yet it 
« muſt be undeniably plain, that nothing can be certainly eſtabliſhed 
from Chiron's poſition of them, unleſs it appears, that Chiron knew 
% how to give them their true place. ee | | 


—* Tf indeed it could be known what wi the true place of the ſol- P. vi. 


ſtitial points in Chiron's time, it might be known, by taking the diſ- 
* tance of that place from the preſent poſition of them, how much time 
* was elapſed from Chiron to our days. 


„ But 1 anſwer, it cannot be accurately known from any ſchemes of 


* Chiron what was the true place of the ſolſtices in his days; becauſe, 
r tho? it is ſaid that he c the then poſition of them, yet he was 
äſo inaccurate an aſtronomer, that his calculation might err four or five 

* degrees from their true poſition. oo e 

Mr. V hiſton (p. 991.) writes thus. 2 | 
As to the firſt argument from the place of the two colures in Eudoxus 
from Chiron the Argonaut, preſerved by Hipparchus of Bithynia, I rea- 
* dily allow its foundations to be true; that Eudoxus's ſphere was the ſame with 
* Chiron's, and that it was firſt made and ſhewed Hercules and the reſt of 
* the Argonauts in order to guide them in their voyage to Colchis. And 1 
take the diſcovery of this ſure aſtronomical criterion of the true time of that 
Argonautic expedition (in the defect of eclipſes) to be highly worthy 
the uncommon ſagacity of the great Sir Iſaac N wton, and in its own: 
nature a chronological character truly ineſtimable. Nor need bs 1 
1 f "  $qhank, 
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% think, any ſtronger argument in order to overturn Sir Jſaac Newton, 
e own chronology, than this poſition of the colures at the time of 
« that expedition, which its propoſer has very kindly furniſhed us 
« withal. | | | 

In p. 996 : © I now proceed to Eudoxus's gecurate deſcription of 
the poſition of the two colures, as they had been drawn on their 
« celeſtial globes, ever ſince the days of Chiron, at the Argonautic ex- 
* pedition, and as Hipparchus has given us that deſcription in the words 
« of Eudoxus. »- | | 

Again (p. 1002.) „Sir Jſaac Newton betrays his conſciouſneſs how 
« little Eudoxus's deſcription of Chiron's colures agreed to his poſition of 
s them, by pretending that theſe obſervations of the Antients were coar/: 
and inaccurate. This is true if compared with the obſervations of the 
„ Moderns which reach to minutes; and, ſince the application of Te. 
* ſcopick ſights to Aſtronomical inſtruments, to ten or fewer ſeconds. But 
* as to our preſent purpoſe this deſcription in Zudoxus is very accurate, 
eit both taking notice of every conſtellation, through which each of the 
** colures paſſed, that were viſible in Greece : and hardly admitting of an 
« error of half a degree in angular meaſures, or 36 years in time. Which 
« 1s ſufficiently exact. | 

How far Mr. I hiſton has fucceeded in his argumentation about the 
Neck of the Swan and the Tail of the Bear &c. I muſt leave to others to 
conſider, I ſhall only obſerve, with regard to the laſt paragraph cited 
from his diſcourſe, that when Sir Jaac Newton calls the obſervations of 
the antient aſtronomers coarſe, he cannot well be underſtood to uſe that 
word, but in a comparative ſenſe, that ſenſe in which Mr. Vbiſton ad- 
mits it may be juſtly uſed. For otherwiſe Sir aac would not have in- 
ferred any thing, as CERTAIN, from thoſe antient obſervations. Now, 
in p. 95, after he has finiſhed his argument from Chirox's ſphere, he 
thus writes. 5 b 

« Heſiod tells us, that ſixty days after the winter ſolſtice, the ſtar 
* Arfurus roſe at ſun- ſet: and thence it follows, that Hefrod flouriſhed 
% about 100 years after the death of Solomon, or in the generation or age 

next after the Trojan war, as Hefiod himielt declares. 

« From all theſe circumſtances, grounded upon the coarsz obſer- 
„ vations of the antient aſtronomers, we may reckon it CERTAIN, that 
<< the Argonautic expedition was nat earlier than the reign of Solomon 
« and if theſe aſtronomical arguments be added to the former arguments 
taken from the mean length of the reigns of Kings according to the 
„ courſe of nature; from them all we may ſafely conclude, that the Argo- 
<< nautic expedition was after the death of Solomon, and moſt probably 
that it was about 43 years after. 

„The Trojan war was one generation later than that expedition 
* ſeveral captains of the Greeks in that war being ſons of the Argonauts, 
* &. | 
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By the laſt words here cited, I am b round again to the point, 
from 2 L ſet out in this diſcourſe, the of Ney; a tane — 
event, if it be rightly ſettled, or neat the truth, by Sir Jaac Net- 
ton, the received chronology of the regal ſtate of Rome is totally diſcre-- 
dited and overturned,” For then the whole ſpace of time, between the 
taking of Trey and ae ao hou the proud will not have been. 
above 400, years z and of theſe no body, I imagine, will be inclined: to: 
give 244 to the Ae Rome, moſt of ubm were flain, and but 156. 
to the 14 Latine Kings their predeceſſors. 

To the 1 guments brought by Sir Jaac for! ſbortning the: 
duration the regal ; von I -have. added another, taken from certain 
traditions. which aro jb Wan una among the Romans, and of which the chro- 
nology, framed after wards, was not able to deſtroy the belief, though 
the truth of thoſe traditions was incompatible wich the truth: of that 


chronol 

Ad n that in the Roman ſtory there are other -particulatrs. 
repugnant: to the received 'chronology, but perfectly conſiſtent with Sir 
[aac Newton's computations. - | 

Tradition and the earlieſt — — 

1. That Numa was contempot hagaras. 

2. That — — was che 3 b 

3. That Tarquin the proud was at the head of his army, and fought 
on horſeback in > hls laſt battle with the Romans [about A years after his. 


expulſion. ] 

4. That. Callatinus, the huſband of Lurretia, 10 
expulſion of Tarquin the proud, was the ſon of Egerius, nephew of Tar- 
quin the elder. 

Now all theſe Facts are inconſiſtentwith.the old chronology ; and for 
this reaſon, and this alone, Dionyſius rejects them. 2 aware of the in- 
conſiſtency, adheres nevertheleſs to — 3 laſt of theſe facts, and ſpeaks of 
the fr in ſuch a manner as to make one think he really believed that too. 
So that he — ta have had little faith in the received chronology, tho” 
he durſt not epenly _ - reſly contradict it. 

On the other hand, oſe facts are conſiſtent with Sir Jaac Newton's, 
computations, which — 5 the reigns of the Kings. And the fame: 
computations being admitted, we get rid of other difficulties. 

1. We ſee plainly, why the hiſtorians could give no account of any 
thing done by Romulus after the 17th year of his reign, while they tell us 
that he reigned 37 years. 

2. By ſhortning the duration of Numa's eres and religious reign, 
we can account — that martial diſpoſition, which the Romans ſtill retained, 

when Tullus Haſtilius came to the throne. 

3. If we ſhorten the reigns of Tullus Hoſtilins, Aucus Martius and Tar- 
quis Priſcus, we are at no loſs for a reaſon why three rh ambitious. 
and active princes did ſo little: 
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particular thing, offered in proof, is liable to objection, and of little 


REMARKS on tbe HISTORY, &c. 

4. By cutting off about 24 years of the 44 given to the reign of Servius 
Tullius we can explain, how it came to paſs that there were no more than 
4 laſtra in his time; which otherwiſe ſeems very difficult to be accounted 
for. | | | 

It ſurely cannot be denied, that there is a great coincidence of circum. 
ances, to ſupport Sir [/aac Newto!''s computations z and that his com- 
putations, if admitted, render credible many hiſtorical facts, Which are 
incredible ſo long as we adhere to the old 3 | 

A writer, not leſs diſtinguiſhed for his depth of thought, and logical 
exactneſs, than for his amiable, benevolent fairneſs in . ge obſerves, 
« That evidence ariſing from various coincidences, which confirm and 
e ſupport each other, is that kind of evidence upon which moſt queſ- 
« tions of difficulty in common practice are determined. And that pro- 
&« þable proofs, by being added, not only increaſe the evidence, but mul- 
„ tiply it.“ 

a it eaſy to ſnew, that in the preſent argument, (conſiſting of 
Sir Jaac Newton's reaſons, and thoſe I have added to them) this or that 


weight in itſelf ; yet the united force of all the particulars, in one view, 
may perhaps be irreſiſtible and certainly the concluſion we make from a 
view of the particulars, ought to be ſuch as' reſults from their united 
force. 12th | | 14 
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P. 25. J 2. of the 2d column, — C. & R. r. C. & R. and Kennet 

32. J. penult. of zd column Saale. r. Oanaoo®- 

36. J. 3. of iſt column TsOpimmry r. rel 

41. . 37. of 2d column — ifaxixiuy v. IZatioxNu 

117 of iſt column camice r. amicæ 

97. l. 11. | Free-men r. Freed-men 
151. J. 9. of 2d column Eris r. Eris 
234. 1. 32. — incertum r. in incertum 
236. J. 19.;ẽã— — nobil r. nobiles 

243. J. Alt. — outnumber'd r. overpower'd 
289. J. 7. — inriſus r. inviſus 

296, J. 25. of 2d column p. 66 "F. 06 299 

298. in the margin —— Livy, B. 2. r. ls B. 3. 
421. in the margin —— Livy, B. 4. r. Livy, B. 5. 
452. in the margin —— Livy, B. 5. c. 31. 7. Livy, B. 6. c. 3, 
467. J. 9. of 2d column — tes Tribune, r. les Tribuns 
471.1. 4. of 2d column. — et r. ut 

551. L ult 2d column, after Italy add C. & R. | 

614. J. 16. of 2d column —— &vrs r. aur 

615. J 7. of iſt column — Pylybius r. Polybius 

. 12. — ä Phyſarchus. r. Phylarchus. 


J. 6. of 2d column —— quas r. quos. 
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Roman Hiſtory. 


"FIRST BOOK 


„„ 
Of the Original of the Romans, and the Building of . 
8 Rome. 


Sect. I. The firſt Romans were of Trojan extraction. F. 2. Xneas's voyage 
to Italy. F. 3. The ancient inhabitants of that country. F. 4. Ancas's 
reception by Latinus, King of Latium. He marries Lavinia the daugh- 

ter of Latinus, and builds Lavinium. F. 5. He ſucceeds to the King- 

dom of his father-in-law. F. 6. The death of Eneas, who is ſucceeded 
by his ſon Aſcanius. F. 7. Aſcanius founds Alba Longa, and yields 
Lavinium to ZEneas Sylvius, the ſon of ZEneas by Lavinia. F. 8. The 

Latines upon the death of Aſcanius wnite Lavinium and Alba into 
one dominion, which they decree to Eneas Sylvius, but give the ſovereign 

power in affairs of religion to Iulus the ſon of Aſcanius. F. 9. The ſuc- 

 Ceffionof the Kings of Alba from Eneas Sylvius to Amulius, who dethrones 
his elder brother Numitor. F. 10. The birth, education and adventures 
of Romulus and Remus. They dethrone Amulius, and reſtore their 
Grandfather Numitor. $: 11. Numitor ſends his two grandſons to plant 
a colony, They. quarrel about the ſpot of ground where the new city ſhall 
ftand. Remus is lain. F. 12. Roms is built. » 


L.. HAT #neas came into 1taly after the deſtruction of Troy, 
| and thatthe founders of Romeweredeſcended from him and 
his followers, are points of hiſtory ſufficiently authorized 

and eſtabliſhed. All the Latine Hiſtorians either expreſly 
relate theſe facts or ſuppoſe them; and many of the Greek, leſs zealous for 
the Roman glory, adhere to the ſame tradition. Diomiſius indeed ſpeaks P. Hal. B. x. 
of ſome ancient writers who will not allow eas to have travelled far- p. 39. 
ther than Thrace; of others who make him ſettle in Arcadia; and again of p. 43. 
others, who admitting that he paſſed into 1taly, and there planted a colony, | 
yet affirm, that he afterwards went back into his own country, where, they 
lay, he was King of Troy, and at his death left the Kingdom to his ſon 
1 fd RET nd ts Aſcanius: 


p- 38. 


by whatever other means it ha 


turn home as ſoon as they had pill 
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Aſcanius: But all theſe opinions are rejected by that critical antiquary, 
who, upon better authorities, has given us the following account of 
the adventures of the Trojan Prince. 

$. II. WHEN the Greeks, by the treachery of the ſons of Antener, or 
ned, were become maſters of Troy, 
* /Eneas with the forces under his command retired into the fortreſs of 
the city, and defended it bravely for ſome time; but yielding at length 


to neceſſity, he conveyed away his Gods, his father, wife, and children, 


with every thing he had that was valuable, and, follow'd by a numerous 
crowd of Trojans, fled to the ſtrong places of Mount Ida. Hither all 
thoſe of his countrymen who were more anxious than the reſt to preſerve 
their liberty flocked to him from the ſeveral towns of Troas. His army 
thus augmented and advantageouſly poſted, he continued quiet, wait- 
ing for the departure of the Greeks, who, it was imagined, would re- 
the country. But thele, after 
they had enriched themſelves with the Tpoils of Troy and of the neigh- 
bouring towns, turn'd their arms againſt the fugitives, reſolving to at- 
tack them in their ſtrong holds upon the mountain. AZzeas, to avoid 
the hazard of being forc'd in his laſt refuge, had recourſe to negotiation, 
and, by his heralds, intreated the enemy not to conſtrain him to a battle. 
Peace was granted him on condition that he, with his followers, quitted 
the Trojan territories z and the Greeks, on their part, promiſed not to 
moleſt him in his retreat, but to let him ſafely paſs through any country 
within the extent of their domination. 

Upon this aſſurance, AÆueas equipp'd a fleet, in order to ſeek a ſet- 
tlement in ſome foreign land. e are told, that at his departure he 
left his eldeſt ſon Aſcanius with the Daſcylites, a people of Bithynia,whode- 
fired to have him tor their King; but that the young Prince did not re- 
main long with them: for when Scamandrius (Aſtyanax) with the reſt 
of the Hecleridæ whom Neoptolemus permitted to return home from Greece, 
repaired to him, he put himſelf at their head, and led them back to their 
native country. | 

The Trojan, having croſs'd the Helleſpont, arriy'd in the Peninſula of 
Pallene *, where he built a city, called from him neia, and left in it a 
part of that multitude which had follow'd him. From thence he ſailed 
to Delos ©, and thence to Cythera, where he erected a temple to 1 

| e 


Though this account of nass conduct 
with reſpect to his country be what D. Heal. 
eſteems the moſt probable, yet he owns that 
the Hiſtorians are of various opinions con- 
cerning it, and he particulatly mentions a 
paſſage of Menecrates, importing, that Trey 
was taken through the treachery of /Ancas, 
and that he betrayed it to the Greeks, to be 
revenged on Paris, who had oppoſed his hav- 
ing a certain facerdotal dignity to which 
he aſpired. 


b The Pallene here meant was probably 
that of Macedon, not that of Thrace; but be- 
ing inhabited by Thracians, is by D. Hat. 
p. 39. ſpoken of as in Thrace, Livy, B. 1. 
c. 1. ſays, that .Zneas flying from his native 
country, came firſt into Macedon. C. & R. 

© Delos and Cythera are both Iſlands in the 


Archipelago. or Æ gean Sea, the firſt, near 


the Ille of Rhine, has with it at preſent the 
common name of Dili or 1dilles. * 
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He built another to the ſame Goddeſs in Zacynthys, in which Iſland 
he likewiſe inſtituted games, called The Races of Rncas and Venus: the 


ſtatues of both, ſays Diomſius, are ſtanding to this day. In Leucas, where 


the Trojans landed, was to be ſeen in the ſame author's time, a temple 
erected to Venus the mother Eneas. Nor. were © A#ium and * Ambracia 
without monuments that teſtified his arrival in thoſe places. At © Dodoxa 
were found brazen vaſes, upon which the name of the Trejan hero, who 
had made an offering of them to Jupiter, was engraven in old cha- 
racters. Not far from Buthrotos, in Epirus, a Trajan camp, which had 
eſcaped the injuries of time, retained the name of Troja. All theſe 
antiquities, ſtill fubſiſting in the reign of Auguſtus, were then look'd 


upon as indiſputable proofs of Aixeas's voyage to Epirus, and that 
he came into taly, (adds the ſame Dionyſius,) we have the concurrent p. 3g. 


« teſtimony of all the Romans; the ceremonies they obſerye in their 
« ſacrifices and feſtivals bear witneſs to it, as alſo the Sibylline books, 
** the Pythian oracles, and many other things which no body can rea- 
ſonably reject as invented merely for ornament. 


The firſt land of 1taly which AZneas made, after croſſing the Ionian p. 41. 


Sea, was Cape Minerva, in Tapygia; and here he went on ſhore. Sail- 
ing afterwards from hence, and coaſting along the ſouth-eaſt of 7aty 
and the eaſt and ſouth ſides of Sicily, he arrived with his fleet either b 

choice or ſtreſs of weather at the port of * Drepanum in that Iſland. 
Elymus and Ageſtus who had eſcaped from Troy a little before him, 


had brought a Trojan colony to this place. ÆAneas augmented it 
good number of ſis 4 N 


left behind him at their requeſt; though certain authors pretend 
he was conſtrained to it by the difficulty of tranſporting them, becauſe 
wy T1948 women, weary of the ſea, had burnt a conſiderable part 
of his ſhips. 

Aneas leaving Drepanum, ſteer'd his courſe for Ialy acroſs the Tyr- 
rhenian ſea. To the cape, where he firſt landed, he gave the name 


* Palinurus, from one of his pilots who died there. The little iſland of Leu- 


ca/ia, not far diſtant, whither he ſailed next, got its name in like manner 


lies to the eaſt of the Morea or Peloponne/us, ſummer haven. It was from this time call'd 
and is now called Cerigo. the * of Venus, now 7 2 ; 

3 Now Zante, n Now Capo di Sant Aleſſio. The town 1s 

l * Santa Maura. card Tr 8 a . 
A Promontory of Epirus, now Fi- The Tyrrhenian ſea is a part of the 
Lalo. | Os _ 2 It waſhes the — of Tuſcany, 
* Formerly a City of Epirus, now only a the Pope's territories, and the Kingdom of 
Village, bearing the name of Ambratia. Naples. It was called by the ancients Mare 

© In the country of the Moloff in Epirus. Inferum, to diſtinguiſh it from the Adriatick, 
There are no traces of it remaining. which they named Mare Superum. 

Nowy Butronte. * Now Capo di Palinure in the Kingdom 
* A Promontory where there was a good of Naples. 

| B 2 from 


by a 

followers, whom, pleas'd to have found a fafe p. 42. 
reſting place after many dangers and fatiguing voyages, he r 
at 


4 
D. Hal. p. 43. Port of * Miſenum, the Iſland of Prochyta, and the neren of Cajeta, 


p. 27. 


name of Latines. 
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from a daughter of AÆneas's ſiſter, who there ended her days. The 


where he ſucceſſively arrived, were ſo called from 


ing the burial places, 


the firſt of a noble Trejan his companion, the ſecond of his kinſwoman, 


and the third of his nurſe. 
band finiſhed their tedious and pain 


At * f the Trejan Prince and his choſen 


voyages on the coaſt of the ſince 


famous Latium. This was a ſmall territory, on the eaſt fide of the river 


Tiber, containing a part of the 
was the King of it; his capi 


reſent Campagna di Roma: Latinus 
town, Laurentum *; his 
people who, till his time called Aborigines, had from him 
Here, far removed from their implacable enemies 


wen N a 


en the 


the Greeks, Afneas and his followers undertook to raiſe a ſecond Troy: 
they fortified a camp near the mouth of the Tyber, gave it the name of 
Troy, and flattered themſelves with the hopes of a quiet ſettlement, a 
period to all their unhappy adventures. 7 


§. III. ITALY *, according to Diomſius, did not 


get that name till 


about the time of HERCULES: It was before called, by the Greeks, Hxs- 
PERIA, and Aus0N1a, but by the Inhabitants SATURNIA, from the God 


SATURN, whom they worſhipped * univerſally. And, before it acquired 


Capo di Miſeno in the ſame Kingdom. 

b Now Gaeta. 

© Latium at this time comprehended but 
a ſmall part of what was afterwards called by 
that name. 

It is difficult to fix the ſituation of the 
ancient city of Laurentum, of which there is 
no trace remaining. It was called by that 
name from the great number of laurels grow- 
ing thereabouts. Varro, B. 4. de lingua La- 
tina, p. 36. 

* /taly did not anciently contain above 
one half.of what now goes by that name, 
yet it comprehended many diſtin Na- 
tions, the principal of which were, the 
Aborigines, Sabines, Hetrurians or Tuſcans, 
Umbri, Samnites, Campani, Apulii, Calabrii, 
Lucanii, and Bruttii, The reſt was chiefly 
poſſeſſed by the Gaz/s who had driven out 
the former inhabitants, and by the Ligures 
and Veneti. 

D. Hal. tells us (B. 1. p. 27.) that This 
appears from ſome Siby/line Verles, and other 
Oracles of the Gods ; and that, in his time, 
there were ſtill, in Italy, many temples of 
SATURN ; and that ſeveral cities and other 

laces, eſpecially rocks and very high hills 

d derived their names from that of the 
God; and particularly that the hill CaeiTo- 
LINUS was anciently called Sa rukNrus. He 
mentions, as fabulous, a notion which pre- 

I 


this 


vailed very much among the people of ray, 


That SATURN, in the GOLDEN AGE, was King 
of their country, and that it had been favoured, 
more than any other, with the plenty and plea- 
Jures, peculiar to thoſe happy days. 
Both this notion, and the worſhip univerſally 
paid, in Ttaly, to SATURN, are eaſy to be ac- 
counted for, if we ſuppoſe, with Sir //aac 
Newton, (Chron. p. 152.) that the SarTurN 
of the Latines was the Cretan AsTER1Us, 
father of Minos, the Cretan JuriTER ; and 
that, (in true Chronology) the Golden Age 
falls in with the reign of AsTERIVs ; and that 
when he fled from his ſon, he retired firſt 
into ATTICa, and afterwards into IrAL v, 
where being well received by Jaxvs, he in- 
troduced many of the arts uſeful to life. Sir 
Jaac Newton, after citing ſome ' 74,205 
om various authors, in ſupport of his opi- 
nion, goes on thus: in (Chron. p. 15 3, 154.) 
« By SATURx's carne an into Italy, 
and coining money, and teaching Agri. 
« culture, and making Inſtruments, and 
„building a Town, you may know, that he 
« fled from CRETR, after /ztters, and the 
«« coining of money, and manual arts were 
brought into Euroys by the Pharnicians ; 
and from ATT1CA, after Agriculture was 
brought into Greece by Cxxes; and ſo 
6 al not be older than AsrERTus, and 


« EUROPA, and her brother Capuvs * 
Df 


vn 


Chap: I. 
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this laſt name, it was called ENOTRIA/ from CExorTavs, Lycaon's 
youngeſt ſon, who led thither a colony of Arcadians. Dion. Hal. thinks 
that Keſe Arcadians were the ſame with the * Aborigines, and the firſt 


Greeks who came into Italy; and that Zalus, a conqueror, and one of 


the deſcendants of CZnotrus, gave it the name which to this day it re- 


tains, 
« by Iralx's being called CExoTra, be- 


« fore it was called Sa ruxxIA, you may 
« know that he came into 7aly, after Evo- 
« Tus, and ſo was not older than the ſons 
« of Lycaon, [the ſon of PeLasGus.] 
« (ExoTRUs carried the firſt Colony of 
« Greeks into TraLY, SATURN the ſecond, 
« and EvaNDER the third; and the La- 
« tines know nothing older in 7afy than ]a- 
« xus and SATURN: and therefore QExo- 
« TRUs was the Janvs of the Latines— 
%% Macrobius, (Saturnal. |. 1. c. 7: tells us, 
© that when SATURN was dead, Janus 
« ereted an Altar to him, with ſacred Rites, 
« as to a God, and infituted the SaTURNA- 
iA, and that human Sacrifices were offer- 
« ed to him; till HexcvuLEes, we. Ho cat- 
« tle of Geryon through 7zaly, aboliſhed that 
« cuſtom : By the human Sacriſices you may 


know, that Janus was of the race ef -yca- 


o which character agrees toCExoTrus,” 

D. Hal. (B. 1. p. 30.) ſays, that HER- 
curxs, to prevent ſcruples, in the people, 
about omitting @ religious Rite, received from 
their forefathers, perſuaded them to throw, 
inſtead of men, little images of men, dreſs'd 
up and adorn'd, into the Tiber, by way of 
ſacrifice to the God ; aſſuring them that Sa- 
TURN would be as well pleaſed: And the 
hiſtorian adds, that even in his time the 
Romans annually, about the vernal Equinox, 
performed this ceremony; the High Prieſt, 
with great ſolemnity, throwing thirty Pop- 
pets into the River. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that accord- 
ing to Sir Iſaac Newton's ſhort Chronicle, the 
people of Latium could not have been /ong ac- 
cuſtomed to human Sacrifices, if CEnoTRUS 
introduced the practice; for between his 
coming into the country, and the arrival of 
HercuLss, who aboliſhed the practiee, there 
were but tawenty years: Yet the expreſſion 
of the Greek Hiſtorian, is quaff patria ſacra 
xeglexiſſent. (Hudſ. Tranſl.) | 

Some Hiſtorians held the Aborigines to 
be natives of Italy, who had that name given 
them becauſe they had been there ab origine 


from the beginning, and did not derive their 


origin from any other Nation. Others pre- 
tend that the Aborigines were vagabonds and 
vagrants, who coming from differe 
tries, met accidentally in Italy, and there 
lived by rapine; for which reaſon the ſame 
writers call them Aberrigines, that is to ſay, 
a wandering people, like thoſe whom the an- 
tients ſtiled Leleges, by which they meant ſuch 
N N . as have been deſcribed. D. Hal. 
1. p. 8. | 

But Diowyfaus, who was perſuaded that the 

Aborigines came from Arcadia, ſays, that they 


were called by that name from their living 


upon mountains, in which the Arcadians 
much delighted; and if ſo, it muſt be derived 
from an" ogiws Qi S., which imports as much 
as mountaineers, or natives of the mountains. 
D. Hal. B. I. p. 11. 

That the Aborigines were from Arcadia, as 
Varro alſo believed, Sir Walter Raleigh ſeems 
to think probable. This name of Aborigines, 
ſays he, (to omit other fignifications that are 
ſtrained) tmports as much as original or na- 
tive of the place which they poſſelled ; which 
title the Arcadians are known in a vauntin 
manner to have always uſurp'd, fetching their 
antiquity from beyond the moon. But he is 
inclined to think, with Reyneccius, from ſe- 
veral 8 in D. Hal. Strabo, Juſtin and 
Pliny, that Italy did not take that name from 
Talus the Oenotrian, but from Atolus and a 
colony of Ætolians, which under him ſettled 
in that country. The word Lalla, ſays he, 
differs in nothing from Aitolia, ſave that the 
firſt letter is caſt wes which in the Greet 
words is common, and the letter o is changed 


into a, which change is found in the name of 


£Ethalia, an Iſland near Italy peopled by the 
£tbolians; and the like changes are very fa- 
miliar in the olic dialect, which dialect, 
(being almoſt proper to the toliant) the ac- 
cent and pronunciation, together with man 

words little altered, were retained by the La- 
tines, as Dionyfius Haltcarnaſſeus, Quintilian, 
and Priſcian the Grammarian teach. Hf. 
of the World, P. 458, 459- 


From 


nt coun- 
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From whatever the Aborigines came, they were obliged to 

D. Hal. p. 7. maintain long wars againſt the Siculi, (the firſt inhabitants of Ttaly) till, 

| having received a conſiderable reinforcement by the arrival of a colony 

| p. 14-& /ee. of Pelaſgi from Theſſaly, they drove out their enemies, and ſeized upon 

| their towtis; after which they granted a large extent of land to the 
Pelaſgi, and borrowed from them many of the cuſtoms of Greece. 

As for the Siculi, they, being chaced out of all the countries of Hah, 

took refuge in Sicily, which was at that time poſſeſſed by the Sicani, a 

people originally of Spain. And at length the Pelaſgi themſelves, not 

ng able to bear up againſt divers calamities with which they were at- 

flicted, returned moſt of them into Greece, and retained there the name 

of Tyrrheni, which they had gained by their living in the neighbourhood 

of that nation during their ſtay in Trac. | 

About ſixty years before the war of Trey, another colony, which came 

from Pelaponneſus under the conduct of Evander the Arcadian, fon of Car- 

menta (or Themis) a propheteſs, arrived in a port of Latium. Faunus then 

reigned over that petty Kingdom, and was a Prince of humanity and 

rudence. He conſidered, that nothing was to be fear'd from a few un- 

appy men, who had been convey'd hither in only tv'o veſſels; and he 

therefore ſuffered Evander to ſettle on a ſmall uncultivated hill near the 

Tiber, where the Arcadian built a little town and called it Pallantium, after 

the name of his native city in Arcadia, which a popular commotion had 

conſtrained him to leave. The hill itſelf was thence called the hill Pa- 

latinus, which in the time of Auguſtus ſtood in the center of Rome. | 

5 p. 23. Evander eſtabliſned in this new ſettlement the worſhip of the Gods of 

his own country. Pan was the tutelar Deity of the Arcadians. They 

invok'd him to preſerve their flocks from the wolves. And as the tem- 

ple which had been dedicated to him in Greece was called Lyceum, fo that 

which Evander built, or rather cut in a rock, in Laß, was named Lu- 

percal : The Arcadian ceremonies were retain'd in his worſhip, and only 

the Greek name of his temple changed into a Latin one. 


p- 24 


p- 26. Evander built altars likewiſe, in Pallantium, to Victory and Ceres, and 
The hang que, of the temple of Pan un- _ 
der the name of Lyc&um or Lupercal, anfwer- lla loco nomen fecit, locus ipſe Lupercal, 
ed to the idea which the Pagans had formed Faſt. B. 2. 


to themſelves of Pan, whom they looked 


upon as che tutelar God of their flocks againſt 
the Wolves. Dion. Hal. B. 1. p. 25. ſays, that 
of all the Gods, the 4rcadians worſhip'd Pan 
with the moſt devotion. May theſe people, ac- 
carding to Macrobius, called him To T5; d 
Kuzon, 7. e. the Lord of all material ſubſtan- 
ces. C. & R. 

i The Lupercal was a cavern dug in a 
rock in a corner of mount Palatine. Some 
authors, and amor t them Ovid, pretend 
that Romulus and Remus conſecrated this cave, 
becauſe it had been the retreat of the wolf 
that ſuckled them. 


1 


In commemoration of this, the Romans placed 
there a brazen ſtatue, repreſenting a wolf 
ſuckling the twins. Fuluius Urfimes thinks 
'tis the ſame which may be ſeen at preſent 
on the Capitol, at the palace of the Conſer- 
vators. C. & R. 

* The Latines adored Victory and Ceres be- 
fore the other Gods Jupiter, Juno, &c. They 
repreſented Victory under the form of a young 
girl with wings painted white, Ceres was re- 
preſented like — mother of a family, with 
a long training robe, and held in her hand 
ſome ears of corn, or poppies. C. & R. 


inſtituted 


5 
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inſtituted the feſtival! of the Equeſtrian Neptune, fo called, becauſe, accord- Yirg. Gewrg. 


ing to the Greek Fable, NzpTUuNE, with a ſtroke of his Trident, raiſed tbe 
firſt horſe out of the earth ; or, becauſe, according to Diodorus and Pau- 


ſanias, he was the Firſt man who found out the art of breaking horſes.” 


This feſtival, ſays D. Hal. was called by 
the Arcadians HiyPoOCk ATIa, but by the Ro- 
man; ConsUALIa, from Conſus, a name after- 
ward given to Neptune, in the time of Romulus. 

Before Romulus the ſubterraneous cavern 
made by order of Evander was dedicated 
only to the Equeftrien Neptune; but Romu- 
iu, when he deſigned to r e the Sabine 
women, took occaſion from this altar, which 
he had found under ground, to celebrate thoſe 
games at which he executed his deſign; arid 
as this project was the effect of a long delibe- 
ration, bs — called the Divinity, whoſe 
worſhip furniſhed him with the = Jt qr 
Con/us, that is, The God of counſel. Theſe games 
conſecrated to the Eque/trian Neptune, or other- 
wiſe to Conſus, were celebrated ever after at 
Rome, and called, by way ofemineney, the Ro- 
man or great games. They conſiſted chiefly in 
chariot and horſe races; at firſt, they held only 
one day, but they were afterwards prolonged 
to two, then to three, and at length even to 
nine. They were celebrated in the great 
Circus, and called alſo, Ludi Circenjes, or, 
the games of the Circus. C. & R. 

m This CHEVALIER NEPTUNE, to whom 
Dioderus and Panſanias give the honour of 
being, not only the firſt Riding Mafter, but the 
firſt Admiral of a Fleet, and the inventor of 


ſhips (on which account the mariners, after 


his death, worſhip'd him as God of the ſea) 
was, according to Sir aac Newton (Chron. 
p. 67. & 230.) the Brother and Admiral of 
SESOSTR1IS King of Egypt, fon of Auuox, 
(deify'd after his death by the name of Ju- 
PITER AMMON.) He conjectures (upon no 
weak grounds) that the ſeveral names, Bac- 
chus, Os1r18, Six1s, BusIrRis, Mars, H- 
CULES and Sg$OSTRI1S, were names of one 
and the fame man; and that this man was 
no other than the Szsac or ShisHAxk of the 
Old Teſtament, whoſe ſiſter SoLomon mar- 
ried, and who pillaged Jeruſalem in the 5th 
year of Rx Honoau, (the ſon of Solomon, but 
not by his Egyptian Queen.) 


The followi particula rs are part of Sir 
Lac Newtas's biftory of this * Con- 
queror: 


* SESOSTR18 being brought up to hard 
* labour by his father Aumon, warred firſt 


« under his father, being the Hzzo or Hen - 
% CULEs of the Egyptians during his father's 
% reign, and afterward their KING. 

4 Under his father, whilſt he was very 


« young, he invaded and conquered Tro- 


« plodytica, and thereby ſecured the harbour 
« of the Red ſea, near Coptos in Egypt; 

„% And then he invaded Ethiopia, and 
t carried on his conqueſt ſouthward as far 
«« as to the region bearing cinnamon: 

% And, his father, by the aſſiſtance of the 
% Eqdomites, having built a fleet on the Red 
« ſea, he put to ſea, and coaſted Arabia Fæ- 
% /ix, going to the Perfian Guiph and be- 
6 pu „and in thoſe countries ſet up co- 
66 


umns with inſcriptions denoting his con- 


1 queſts ; 
 « Aﬀeer theſe things he invaded Li- 
1% BY4, and fought the Africans with Clubs, 
2 22 is painted with a club in his 
cc nd: 
« And after the conqueſt of LI YA, by 
« which Egypt was furniſhed with horſes 
in greater abundance than ever before] 
«« and furniſhed SoLomon and his friends; 
«« he prepared a fleet on the Mediterranean, 
* and went on weſtward upon the coaſt of 
« Afric, to ſearch thoſe countries, as far as 
eto the Ocean, and iſland Erythre or Gades 
« in Spain; as Macrobius (Saturn. I. 5. c. 21.) 
« informs us from Panyafis and Pherecydes - 4 
« Sefoftris was the ir Hercules 3] and there 
*« conquered Geryon, and at the mouth of the 
«« Straits ſet up the famous Pillars. 


Venit ad occaſum mundique extrema Seſoftriz. Lucan. |. 10. 


% 'Then he returned through Spain, and 
« the ſouthern coaſts of France and 7raly, 
* with the cattle of Geryon, his FLEET attend- 
« ing him by ſea, and left in Sicily the Si- 
© cani, a people which he had brought from 
4% Spain :“ &c. Chron. p. 214. 

In this Expedition his AbMI AL was his 
brother NeyTuNE, who, becauſe the fleet, 


which he commanded, conſiſted of Three Chren. p. 226. 


ſquadrons, was repreſented by the ancients 
with a Tz1penT ; And becauſe he reigned 
over LiBYA, the country from which HorsEs 
originally came, he was called EquesTrian 
NeeTuUNE. Is 


Diodl. Sic. 1. 


8 
Pauſan. I. 7. 
ing c. 21. 


8 


Chron. p. 150. 
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P. H. p. 26. During the celebration of this Feſtival, a ceſſation from labour was 


ted to all horſes and mules, and they were crowned with flowers. 
The mixture of this new colony of Arcadians with the Aborogines, did 
not a little contribute to improve and civilize the latter. Some ſay that the 


art of expreſſing their thoughts by literal characters * was firſt taught them 


by theſe Arcadians, who had themſelves but lately learnt it. Evander like- 


wiſe habituated their ears to the ſounds of thoſe muſical inſtruments he 


had brought from his own country, and changed their oaten pipes into 
harmonious flutes and ſtringed inſtruments “. 
In the mean time one of thoſe Heroes, to whom the ancients gave 


Is it not poſſible, that NR ruxRE, who, 
whenever he lived, was doubtleſs a ſeaman, 
and probably the faſt who commanded a 
fleet of long ſhips with ſails, might owe his 
Knighthoed to his having, for the enſign of 
his ſhips, the figure of a hor/e? Sir [/aac 
Newton obſerves, that the fable of Jupiter's 
aſſuming the ſhape of a Bull, had its origin 
from a Bulls being the _ of the ſhip in 
which Euxoya was carried away from Zi- 


don. Now Pauſanias (in B. 8. c. 25.) gives 


us a fable of NeeTuxe's changing himſelf 


into a Horſe, and for the ſake of a woman 


too. It ſeems, that while Ceres was ram- 
bling about in queſt of her ſtolen daughter, 
NePpTUNE ſaw her and felt in love with her. 
She, to avoid his importunities by a diſguiſe, 
transformed herſelf into a Mare: But Ney- 
TUNE, having diſcovered the cheat, ſerved 


her as good a trick, by changing himſelf 


into a Horſe; in which ſhape he purſued her 
and compaſſed his ends. Perhaps the mean- 
ing of this courtſhip of Ceres by NeyToxE, 
in the ſhape of a Hor SE, might be no more, 
than that NeyTuUNE with a fleet of ſhips, 
which had, for their enſigns, or in the ir heads, 
the figure of a horſe, purſued and took ſome 
veſſels loaded with Cox x; or perhaps failed 
to SICILY, the country of Ceres, for Corx ; 


for thither, according to D. Hal., the yo 
led 


HerxcuULEs (Sir [ſaac's SESOSTRIS) 
when he left tay. 


D. Hal. p 32. Tis obſervable that the ſame Evander, 


Chron. p. 17, 


& 25. 


who is ſaid to have been the fr who recog- 


' miſed HercvLEs for a God, and to have 


erected an altar to him preſent, is alſo ſaid 
to have in/iituted the Feſtival of the Eques- 
TRIAN NEPTUNE ; Who according to Sir [/aac 
Newton, was the Admiral of the Egyptian 
HercvuLEzs, that is, of SksosrRIS. 

Sir I/aac Newton, in his Sort Chronicle, 
places Evàax DER s going into /ta/y above ſixty 


years later than the arrival of this E tian 
Hercules there; but he aſſigns no reaſon any 
where for ſo placing it; and he obſerves 
(Chron. p. 182.) that Diomſius makes them 
contemporary. And this would ſeem more pro- 
bable, if Sir aac has rightly placed the arrival 
of HexcuLEs in {taly. For Dionyfius tells us, 
that EvanDER, who taught letters to the A- 
rigines, had himſelf but lately learnt them con- 
ſequently we ſhould ſuppoſe, that he flouriſh- 
ed ſoon after Cabuus brought letters into 
Greece. And from Cabuvus's coming into 
Greece to the coming of HercuLEsinto 1taly, 
there are little more than thirty years, by Sir 
1/aac's computation ; and but ſever years from 
the time that AsTERIvs, the Sa ru of the 
Latines (who was the huſband of EUR ora, 
the ſiſter of Capuvs,) fled from Crete into 
1taly, and introduced letters there, to the ar- 
rival of HezcuLes. But Sir {ſaacays in his 
introduction (p. 8.) that he does not pretend 10 
be exact to a year ; there may be errors [in his 
calculations] of five or ten years, and:/ometimes 
taue 


nty. | 

a The Greek characters were the firſt the 
Latines made uſe of; there were ſome viſible 
proofs of this remaining in the time of Au- 
guſtus. The treaty which Targuin the Proud 
made with the Gabini, was ſtill to be ſeen 
in the time of Dion. Hal. in the temple of 
Jupiter Fidius. It was writgen in Greek 
letters, thoꝰ in Latin words, upon a wooden 
ſhield cover'd with the ſkin of the ox, which 
had been facrificed on that occaſion. D. Ha! 


B. * 257. 

»The Latines, in conſideration of the bene- 
fits they received from Evander and his mo- 
ther Carmenta, (fo called from the word car- 
men, ſhe being a Propheteſs who ſung her ora- 
cles in verſe) paid hon divine honours after 
their deaths, and Rome continued to offer ſa- 
crifices to them when in her greateſt ſplendor. 


the 
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the name of HER cus came from Spain into the country where Fau- 
xus and EVANDER had their ſettlements. The ſtory of HERculEs being 
ſent by Eumſtbeus to the Ifland 'Erythea (Gades) to bring from thence 
Geryon's cows to Argos; and likewiſe the ſtory of Cacus the cow-ſtealer, 
Diony/ius rejects as meer Fables. Thoſe authors (ſays he) who have writ- 
ten hiſtorically of Hercules, ſeem to come nearer the truth, when they tell 
us, that he was the greateſt captain of his time, and, at the head of a 
mighty army, overran the whole earth (quicquid terrarum oceanus cin- 
git z) that he civilized the nations which he conquered, eſtabliſhing a- 
mong them legittmate r ws and excellent laws, and uſing his 
endeayours to open a free and ſafe commerce, by land and fea, between 
all nations: So that he did not come into [taly, a ſingle adventurer, 
_ driving cattle: before him. For (adds the hiſtorian) it was no good 
road from Spain to Argos, and he would never have been ſo honour'd 
in taly as he was, had he only paſſed; through the country: But he came 
attended by numerous forces, to conquer it, and to ſubject all its in- 
habitants to his obedience. | This, to the benefit of the conquered, he ef- 
fected, though not without difficulty, from the vigorous oppoſition of 
ſome of the nations, and eſpecially of the Ligurians, in his paſſage over 
the Alps. Cacus ?, who withſtood HERCULES, ſeems to have been the 


after the reduction and death of this enemy, HxRcULESs diſpoſed of his 
lands, partly to the ſubjects of thoſe two princes, and partly to ſome of 
his own troops, which he left behind him in 7aly. (For it was his cuſtom 
to recruit his army with the people he ſubdued, and, when they had 
ſerved him faithfully for ſome time, to reward them with lands, and eaſy 
{cttlements, in other countries which he had conquered by their aſſiſt- 
ance.) Theſe troops of Hercules made themſelves at firſt a ſeparate re- 
publick z but at length, by ſocial intercourfe and a mutual communica- 
tion of cuſtoms and manners they grew into one body with the Aborigi- 
nes, and the Arcadians of Evander ; and all diſtinction ceaſed. 


and to have been the firſt that did ſo, erecting an Altar, and ſacrificing 
a bull to him, even preſent. | | 


One night when the troops of Hercules parties, by this form of an oath, Me Dius 
vere aſleep, Cacus came upon them by ſur- Fidius, which comprehended all the energy 
prize and carried off their ub e and pro- of this, ita me Dius Fidius adiuvet. Ac- 
viſions ; and hence the Fable of Vis ſtealing cording to ſeveral commentators, theſe mo- 
from Hercules, Geryon's cows. h 5 noſyllables, ne and e, had the ſame force 


chief of a people in the neighbourhood of Faunus and Evender : Becauſe, 


This altar, called Ara Maxima, was 


It ſtood in the ox=-market ; but notwithſtand- 
ing its fine name, it was very much neglect- 
ec, and very poorly adorned. Hercules was 
invoked in al verbal bargains to be the 
voucher of the faith and ſincerity of the 
Vor. I. 


remaining at Rome in the 'time of Auguſtus. 


among the Latines as the prepoſition er; ſo 
me Dius Fidius, and per Dium Fidiam, Ca- 
for, and Caſlorem, ſignified the ſame 
things. This form of ſpeech anſwered to 
theſe particles d, , which the Greek; 
made uſe of before their oaths. C. & R. 


3 and 


9 


EvAN DER is ſaid by ſome to have recognized HERcUESs for a God, D. Hal. p. 32. 


When the conqueror had ſettled every thing in [tay to his mind, p. 35. 
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and when his fleet was arrived from Spain, he embark'd and paſſed into 
Sicily. . | 15 5 | 

He had ſtaid long enough in Iraq to build Herculaneum, and to have 
two ſons, Pallas and Latinus, the. firſt by Lavinia the daughter of Evan- 
der, the other by a north-country-girl (Hyperborea Puella) whom, in his 
rogreſs, he had received from her father as. a hoſtage. *Tis ſaid that 
he had no private converſation. with her till he came into Itaꝶ, but then 
took a liking to her, and ſhe proved with child. The mother, at his 
departure from Italy, he graciouſly gave in marriage to Faunus; which. 
occaſioned: an opinion, entertained by many, that Latinus was the 
ſon of - Faunus, whereas in truth he was only his ſucceſſor, and was the 
fon of Hercules. | | | 

D. Hal. B. 1. F. IV. IT was this Latinus who. reign'd in Latium, when Aneas ar- 

45+ | rived there. Being then. in. war with his neighbours the Rutuli, and 
fortune not favouring his arms, it greatly added to his perplexity to hear 
that a foreign Army had made a, deſcent upon his coaſts, pillaged the 
maritime part of his dominions, and were fortifying themſelves in a camp 
at a little diſtance from the ſea. Inſtantly he marched with all his forces, 
againſt theſe ſtrangers *, hoping to get rid of them at once: but when, 
drawing near them, he perceived that they were armed after the Greek 

Livy, B. 1. manner, and that keeping exactly their ranks, they ſtood reſolutely pre- 

©, par'd for battle, he began to doubt of the ſucceſs, and, inſtead of fighting, 
defired a parly. Æneas by the mention, of Troy, the place of his nati- 
vity, utterly. deſtroyed and reduced tc aſhes, and by the. relation of his 
battles againſt the united power of Greece, fill'd Latinus at once with 

Dion. Hal. terror and compaſſion, The Trejan proceeded in words to this effect: 

B. 1. p. 47. A place of refuge and a quiet ſettlement are what, by the direction of tht 
Gods, we ſeek in this country. We are not come upon your coafts as ene- 
mies. We have indeed taken by force wherewith. to ſupply our preſſing 
wants; neceſſity compelled us to this unbecoming violence; but wwe intreat you not 
to be offended at what is paſt, nor io look upon it as an att of hoſtility. We 
are ready to repair by important ſervices, the injuries we bade done you 
againſt our inclination. Our ſtrength and our courage, which have been 
often tried, ſhall be employed to defend your lands from invaſion, and to 
invade thoſe of your enemies. But if, rejetting our . bumble" ſupplitation, you 
determine for a war, it will neither be the firſt nor the greateſt that we ſhall 
have ſuſtained. | 

Latinus, ſtruck with the magnanimity and boldneſs of the Trojan leader 
and his followers, and conſidering that theſe ſtrangers might do him great 
fervice in his preſent wars, eaſily granted their requeſt, enter'd into a league 
with them, and aſſigned them a tract of land for a ſettlement. They, in 
return, employed theirarms, valour and experience in defence of Latinus, 


The Rutuli inhabited the ſea coaſt ofthe * The Trcjan were then but Coo. Soli 
Campagna di Roma, between Patrica and mus, c. 8. 
Nttiuns. C. & R. 


who 
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Vvho came at length to have fo great a confidence in the Tyan Prince, p. 48, 49. 

that he gave him Lavinia his daughter and only chifd in marriage *, and 
thereby ſecured to him the ſucceſſion to the Latine throne. | 

Lavinia therefore could not but be dear to #neas, who in proof of it 
gave her name to the camp which he had pitched ; and inftead of Troy 
called it Lavinium. And as all the Trojans followed the example of their 
leader, and by marriages made alliances with Latine families, they and 
the Latines in a little time became one people. 2 WO" 
$. V. THE proſperity of Anas proved the ruin of Turnus, a young 
Prince, the Queen's nephew, and educated in the palace under the eye of 
Latinus, and who had therefore entertained hopes of marrying Lavinia, and 
of ſucceeding to the throne. To revenge himſelf for this diſappointment, 
he went over to the Rutuli, and ſoon after brought on a battle between 

them and the Latines, in which he and Latinus both periſhed; and pi. 51. 
thus Ancas, by the death of his father-in-law, and by that of a dangerous 
rival, came into quiet poſſeſſion of the Kingdom of Latium, which he 

governed wiſely, and tranſmitted to his poſterity. | 

ANEAS reign'd three years, and applied himſelf no leſs to the re- p. 52. 
gulation of religion, than to the neceſſary meaſures for his defence and ſe- 
curity. He eftabliſh'd in Latium the worſhip of the Gods of his own 


country. The two * Palladiums, which had been the protectors of Troy 


* Fncas, according to Virgil, loſt his firſt 
wife Creu/a in the dark, when he was mak- 
ing his eſcape from Troy. 

According to Livy B. 1. c. 2. Turnus 
ſurvived this battle. 

* Theſe were two ſtatues, whereof one 


was the original, and the other the copy: 


ſo that, properly ſpeaking, there was but 
one true Palladium. 

Ovid ſpeaks of this ſtatue as an image of 
Pallas which fell down from Heaven upon 
one of the hills near Trey. According to Di- 
odorus, it fell at Peſinus, a city of Pbrygia; 
it was made of wood, and held a pike in its 
right hand, and a diſtaff and ſpindle in its 
left: To which he adds, that this miraculous 
image was put into the hands of Dardanus, 
who took all poſſible care to preſerve the pre- 
cious depoſitum, having been told by the O- 
racle of Apollo, that his new city of Ilion 
ſhould ſubſiſt ſo long as he kept this preſent 
from Heaven in it, and no | 
this tradition, fabulous as it is, was the foun- 
dation of that religious reſpe& the Romans 
paid the Palladium. D. Hal (9. 1. p. 54. 
55, 56. and B. 2. p. 127. ] frankly owns, 
that there were many ſecrets belonging to this 
Piece of antiquity, which he was not let into; 
adding, thatit was unlawful to diſcover them 


onger. And. 


before 


to the prophane vulgar. However, when 
the world came to be enlighten'd by Chriſti- 
even the keepers of this pretended divinity, 
made no ſeruple of undeceiving the credulous 
people. Arnobius and Clemens Alexandrinus, 
agree in their account of the Palladium, that 
it was made of the bones of Pelops, that antient 
King of Peloponneſus, and that the Payans 

themſelves had betray'd this ſecret. 
Clemens Alexandrinus goes farther, and diſ- 
covers the ſhameful rites of that myſterious 
worſhip, which the antient Pagans paid to 
this and two other ſtatues, on which the fate 
of cities and nations were ſuppoſed to depend. 
He ſeems to have thought them pieces of 
necromancy. He tells us, — Athenodorus diſ- 
cover'd the compoſition of which the flatue 
of Serapis, the tutelar God of the — 2 

was made. And he adds theſe words. 
Seſoſtris having ſubdued many nations of 
Greece, brought away from thence all Jorts of 
artificers, and he ordered one Briaxes to make 
a _ of Ofiris, one of his anceſtors, which 
the artificer did, uſing all forts of metals and 
precious flones in it, to render his work the more 
perfect; and he took particular care to put into 
it a perfume, with which the bodies 47 
and Apis had been embalmed ; from their teus 
C 2 names, 


D. Hal. B. 1. 
p- 56. 


p. 52. 
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before it was ruined, became the tutelar Deities of Lavinium, and in pro- 
ceſs of time, of the whole Roman Empire. They were ſhut up at Nome 
in the temple of Veſta, and to the Veſtals only was permitted the fight 


of them. 


Dionyfius is of opinion, that Areas brought into [taly, together with 
the Palladiums, the ſtatues of the Great Gods, honoured by the Greeks, 
and more eſpecially by thoſe of Samotbhrace: And he tells us, he is ſup- 
ported in this opinion by the authority of Calliſtrates, who wrote a hiſtory 
of Samothrace; Satyrus, who made a collection of ancient fables ; and 
poet known, | 

$. VI. BUT while #zeas was thus employ'd, the Rutuli enter d into a 
league with the Hetrurians”, againſt a ſtranger, whoſe 
envied. Eſpecially Mezentius, King of the Tyrrhenians *, was alarm'd at 
the too frequent arrival in Nad of colonies from the eaſtern nations, their 
numerous ſettlements, and the encroachments they made upon the lands of 
the firſt inhabitants. Fear and jealouſy therefore made him take the field. 

While the confederate armies were advancing towards Lavinium, either 
to beſiege it, or to draw the Trojan to an en 
out, and gave them battle. The action laſted till night, and equal bra- 
very was ſhewn on both ſides : But Ænueas being puſhed to the banks of 
the Numicus *, and forced into that river, was there drown'd. The 

Trojans conceal'd his body, and to make him paſs for a Deity in the minds 
of his credulous ſubjects, pretended that he had vaniſhed away on a ſud- 
den; accordingly, a temple was erected to him, with an inſcription * 
upon it, which declared him at leaſt a demi-god. Such was the end of 


Avratinus the moſt ancient 


names, therefore, the ſtatue <vas called Oſira- 
Pis, and afterwards, by corruption, Serapis. 
The {ame Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, 
that the ſtatue of Jupiter Olympius, the tutelar 
God of Greece, was made of the bones of an 
elepha-.t. From all which we may conjecture, 
that the tutelar Gods of the ſeveral countnes 
of the Pagan world were ſo many Taliſmans, 
made according to the rules of magick. 

But to return to the Palladium, it may be 
aſked whence it got that name? The com- 
mon anſwer is, that it repreſented the God- 
deſs Pallas, but there is ſome foundation to 
believe, that the Goddeſs owed both her name 
and origin to the ſtatue. Dion. Hal. [B. 1. p. 
55.] gives us the following ſtory of the P 
dium, upon the teſtimony of Calliſtratus. Pal- 
las, ſays he, was a King of Arcadia, and the 


father of Chryie, foe was married to Darda- 


nus, and had this flatue for ber portion, and 
called it Palles's preſent, who in all proba- 
bility made this Taliſman. In after times, to 
gain it veneration, fable made it the ſtatue of 
a Goddeſs, who bore the name of Arcadian 
 Pallas. And what firengthens this conjecture 


Book l. 


good fortune they 


ment, eas marched 


is, that the Palladium repreſented a young 
man armed from head to foot, As it was ca- 
ſy to miſtake the ſex, the vulgar made it a 
warlike Goddeſs. C. & R. 

We are to underſtand here the people of 
that part of ancient Hetruria, which compre- 
hended what is now called St. Peter's Patri- 
momy, the dutchy of Caftro, and the territories 
of Orvieto and Perugia. C. & R. - 

* Mexentius had under his dominion that 
territority which depended on the ancient city 
2 now Cerweteri, in the Eccliſtaſtical State. 

& R. 

* The Namicus, now Rio de Nimi, ac- 
cording to geopraphers, was formerly 2 
river. It is now ſcarce more than a rivulct, 
It ran cloſe by Lawinium. C. & R. 

> This inſcription, according to Aurelius 
Vitor, was in theſe words: Patri Des Indige- 
ti. The word Indiges, with the Latines, ſig- 
nifed one of thoſe Gods who had been of 
the race of men, and at length were deify d. 
The ſame Zneas, according to Livy, B. 1. c. 

2. had divine honours paid him, under the 
name of Jupiter Indiges, C. & R, 
ZEneas, 
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Ancas, the Trojan Prince ſo much celebrated by the Greek and Latine poets, 
and who, becauſe he was illegitimate, and born of a mother remarkable 
for her beauty, was, agreeable to the manner of ſpeaking in thoſe times, 
called the ſon of Venus. | 
The death of Aneas cauſed no diſorder in the affairs of the Latines. His 
colony and kingdom ſubſiſted under the adminiſtration of his ſon Zurileon®, 
who {cceeded him. This Prince was born at Troy of Creuſa, the daugh- 
ter of Priam, and had come with his father into aly. He had changed 
his name, and at this time bore that of Aſcanius, the name of his elder 
brother, who had been left in Bithynia. The young King did not think 
it adviſeable to engage immediately in a pitch'd battle with a formidable 
enemy, whoſe pride was elevated by the death of Axeas: He had the 
rudence to confine himſelf within the walls of Lavinium, and to try what 
could be done by negotiation, before he had recourſe to arms. The haugh- 
ty Mexentius demanded of the Latines, as one of the conditions of a peace, 
that they ſhould pay him yearly, by way of tribute, all the wine pro- 


duced in the territory of Latium. Aſcanius preferred an honourable war D. Hal. B. 1. 


to a ſhameful dependence. To break off a treaty ſo injurious to his people, P. 52. 


he cauſed all the vines throughout his dominions to be conſecrated to 
Jupiter; and by thus transferring the demeſn to the God, he made the 
eſtate unalienable. 5 

The enemy had pitch'd their camp in the neighbourh Lavinium; 
and the flower of their youth, under the command of Lauſus, the ſon of 
Mezentius, lay intrench'd almoſt at the gates of the city. The Trojans, 
who had been accuſtomed, during a ten years ſiege, to make brifk {allies 
upon the beſiegers, march'd out in the night, and vigorouſly attack'd the 


poſt where Lauſus commanded. His entrenchments were forced; and then p. 5 3. 


the army in the plain, intimidated by the defeat of their advance-guard, 
immediately fled. The Latines purſued them, and in the purſuit Lauſus 
was ſlain; which, with the check his troops had receiv'd, ſo diſcourag'd Me- 


zentius, that he immediately ſued for peace. It was agreed, that for the Zizy B. 1. c. 


future the Tiber ſhould be the boundary both to the Latines and Hetrurians. 3: 


$. VII. BUT now Lavinia, whom neas at his death had left with 


child, entertain'd a ſtrong jealouſy of the ambition of her ſtep- ſon, P. Hal. B. 1. 


whom victory made abſolute in his new dominions; and ſhe feared to ex- P. 56. 


poſe the infant, ſhe was going to be delivered of, to the danger of his 
politicks, She fled therefore into. the. woods, truſting herfelt to the care 
of one Tyrrhenus, chief of her father Latinus's ſhepherds, and was there 


delivered of a ſon, who from the place of his birth took the ſurname of 


Hlvius. But the Queen's flight, who had diſappear'd on a ſudden, occa- 
ſioning ſuſpicions at Lauinium prejudicial to the reputation of Aſcanius, 


he cauſed diligent ſearch to be made after her, calm d her fears, and en- A. Victor a 


gaged her to return to the town with her ſon, whom he ever after treated % 


Rem. 


as a brother. And as Lavinium was in reality the patrimony of Lavinia, mY n 


+ He had three names, Eurileon, lülus, and Aſcanius. 


and. 
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D. Hal. B. 1. 
p. 3. and 
Livy B. 1. c. 


3. 
D. Hal. D» 53. 
P. 56. 


Bid. 


and a demein which 
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ought therefore to deſcend to Slvius, it was, per- 
haps, for this reaſon, that Aſcanius determined to yield it to them, and 


to build anothercity where to fix his reſidence. This new city he called 4 


Longa® ; Alba, as the hiſtorians tell us, from a white ſow which Anza 
found in the place where it was built; and Longa, both to diſtinguiſh 
it from another town named Alba, and becauſe without having much 
breadth, it extended itſelf the whole length of a lake near which it was 
tounded. 

It was thirty years after the building of Lavinium, that Aſcanius re- 
moved to Alba; and there he died, after a reign of about thirty-eight years, 
twelve of which he had reſided at his new ſettlement. He left by a wife, 
whoſe name hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us, at leaſt one ſon, who was 
born in Alba, and called Tilus; ſo that there remained of the poſterity of 
/Eneas a ſon and a grandſon, the one ÆAueas Sylvius, the other this [ils : 
and between them lay the right of ſucceſſion to the © Latine throne. 

$. VIII. THE Latines not thinking it for their intereſt to continue di- 
vided under two governments, reſolved to unite Alba and Lavinium into 
one dominion : and as Sy/v:us, being the grandſon of Latinus, ſeem'd to 
have the beſt title to the whole, the pou who were the judges, decreed 
it to him. However, to prevent diviſions, and to make Hilus fome 
amends, they conferr'd on him the ſovereign power in affairs of religion. 
It was, perhaps, from hence that the Julii conſtantly preſerved the prieſt- 
hood in their family, and that the Cæſars always aſſumed the quality of 

igh-prieſts. 
* IX. THE kingdom of Alba continued for near 400 in an 
almoſt uninterrupted tranquillity under Æneas Sylvius and his ſucceſſors, 
without being either conſiderably diminiſhed or increaſed. But as a ſtate * 
which remained ſo long in peace afforded little matter for hiſtory, we have 
ſcarce any thing left us, befides the names of its Kings, and the number of 
years which each of them rei 


/Eneas Hlvius Poſthumus, died after a reign of 29 years, and was ſuc- 


ceeded by his ſon 


Eneas Sylvius, who governed Latium 31 years. 
Latinus Sylvius, who ſucceeded him, held the ſceptre for the ſpace of 


4 din Livy, Atys) 26 
a Or ACCO to 5 £44 S) 29, 
Capris 28. And 

Calpetus 13. 


Alba was 
te Cave and t 
'C. & R. 


bably ſituated between Mon- 


where Latinus kept his court at the time of 
lake of Caftello Gandelpho. 


LZEneas's arrival; if, after all, Lævimum and 


© The Latine ſtate ſeems to have had no 

greater extent, than from Alba to the mouth 

of the Tyber, nor any other towns than La- 

winium, Alba Longa and perhaps Laurentum, 
1 | 


L aurentum were not the ſame town. C. R. 
* This ftate ſubſiſted, according to D. 

Hal. about 4 30 years, reckoning from #nea-'s 

arrival in to the building of Rome. 


Tiberinus, 
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Tiberinus, who ſucceeded him, being leſs peaceably inclined than his 
Predeceſſors, undertook a war which proved fatal to him. In an engage- 
ment upon the banks of the Tiber, which till then was called Abula, he 
was forced into the river, and being carried away by the current, was 
drown'd. This accident of Tiberinus, who reigned but eight years, cauſed 
the N name to be changed, and ever ſince it has borne no other but 
that of Tiber. 


Agrippa, ſucceſſor to Tiberinus, after a reign of 41 years, left the 


throne to N | 
Alladius, who reign'd 19 Years, and was ſucceeded by 


Aventinus,who reign'd 37 years, and left his name to the hill Aveutinus, 


where he was interred. | 
Procas, who ſucceeded him, held the ſceptre 23 years. He was the 


father of Numitor and Amulius, and at his death bequeathed the throne - 


to his elder ſon Numitor. | 

Amulius, who doubtleſs. ſurpaſs'd his brother in underſtanding and 
courage, had no reſpect either to 222 of birth, or to the laſt appoint- 
ment of his father. He not only 


tions of a tyrant to ſecure the throne to himſelf; by extinguiſhing 


. 


natched the ſceptre from Numitor, and Liv. B. 1. c. 
made him paſs his days in retirement; but uſed all. the cruel precau- 3. 


his brother's poſterity. Numitor had an only ſon named Ægeſtus, and a D. Hal. B 1. 


daughter called Rhea Sylvia. The tyrant cauſed the firſt to be ſlain at p. 62 


a hunting, and, to prevent the other from having children, conſecrated her 
to the worſhip: of Veſta, by which ſhe was obliged to perpetual virginity. 
But this precaution proved ineffectual; for the veſtal, either by her own 
fault, or 8 done to her, became the mother of twins. The ſtory 
is related after the following manner. 

$. X. RHE A SY.LY IA was called to the performance of ſome religi- 
ous ſervice in a temple of Mars near the town. A ſpring of water glided 
thro* the ſacred wood, with which the temple was incloſed; and the 
prieſteſs, in order to diſcharge one of her ſacerdotal functions, went thi- 
ther to take the neceſſary water for the ſacrifice. Then and there a man 
diſguiſed in a military habit, like that in which Mars was commonly re- 
preſented, ſurprized and forced the Veſtal. Amulius's ill reputation has 
made him ſuſpected by ſome of doing this violence to his niece him 
ſelf; not ſo much to gratify a brutal paſſion, as to have a pretence for 
condemning her to that puniſhment which the law had aſſign d for Yeſtals - 
who Ka unchaſte. Others are of opinion, that ſhe met a young lover 


there by, appointment. Be that as it will, Rhea Slvia thence forward ab- p. 63. 


{tain'd from her functions, and from entering the temple, under a pretence 
of an indiſpoſition. Uſurpers are ever ſuſpicious... Amulius ſoon. conjec- 
tured what kind of diſorder it was that afflicted his niece, and therefore 
cauſed her to be watched. Nay he ſcrupled not to tax the father and mo- 
* Amulius being the younger brother, ſays mulius made uſe of his riches to dethrone his 
Plutarch, had the gold and ſilver for his brother. in Rom. p. 19. 
poruon, and Numitom his father's crown. 4 Sometimes La. the 
r 
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ther of the Veſtal as the contrivers of an intrigue, which might procure 
them grand-children. When Rhea cou'd no longer conceal her ſhame, 
ſhe charged the God Mars with being the cauſe of it. The circumſtances 
of the temple, the ſacred wood, and the pretended preſence of that God, 
who was believed to make his reſidence in a ſanctuary conſecrated to him, 
gave a leſs odious colour to the matter, whether her crime, or her misfor- 
tune. But theſe things made no impreſſion on the mind of Amulius. He not 
only placed ſome truſty women about her, but appointed a guard of armed 
men to watch her, which they did till ſhe was delivered of two fons. The 
tyrant took all advantages of this accident, he laid open the YefaP's ſhame 
in an aſſembly of the people, exaggerated her fault, and urged both 
D. Niel. p. 64. religion and the laws againſt her. Rhea was condemned to be firſt 
whip'd, and then put to death ; and the fruits of her criminal amour 
to be thrown into the Fiber. But moſt of the hiſtorians ſay, that Amulius, 
P/ut. in Rom. at the interceſſion of his daughter Antho, changed the ſentence againſt 
* Rhea into perpetual impriſonment, and that ſhe was not releas'd from her 
confinement till the tyrant was dethroned. As to the twins the ſentence 
againſt them was executed in this manner: 

A little wooden trough being prepared, and the two infants laid in it, 
they were carried to the bottom of Mount Palatine, and there turn'd a- drift 
upon the Tiber, which at that time overflow'd its banks and waſh'd the 
foot of the mountain. The place where they were expoſed was about 120 

Fabius Pier, furlongs from Alba. The little ſkiff floated a while without any accident, 
of ak Cate, but at length being carried againſt a ſtone by the ebbing of the flood, it 
au! us 

Piſe, apud WAS over- ſet, and the two brothers turned out upon the ſtrand. It has 
D. Hal. B. 1. been the general tradition, that a ſhe wolf hearing their cries came 
p. 64. &. and ſuckled them; but it is more probable that Acca Laurentia, whoſe 
huſband, Fauſtulus, found the two children, and who nurſed them, was cal- 
led by the nick name of Lupa, or wolf, for her diſorderly life, and that 

this gave riſe to the fabulous miracle. p 

p. 71. Fauſtulus was the chief of the King's ſhepherds, and being probably well 
acquainted with the birth of the twins, was ſuitably careful of their edu- 
cation: he ſent them to Gabii, a city of Latium, to learn the Greek lite- 
Plut. in Rom. rature. As they grew up, they appeared to have ſomething great in their 
5. H. B. mien and air, which commanded reſpect, and they aſſumed a ſuperio- 
p. 65.  Tity over the othef ſhepherds, and the country people. A quarrel hap- 
pening between the herdſmen of Amulius and chose of Numitor, the two 
others took the part of the former againſt the latter, of whom in the fray 
they flew ſome, wounded others, and put the reſt to flight. The worſted 
Alu Tubero, party reſolv'd to be reveng'd on Romulus and Remus (for ſo the twins were 
3 „ 3, , called) and the feſtival of the? Lupercalia yielded a favourable opportu- 
R | nity 
| * Valerius Maximus, B. 2. c. 2. $. 9. pre- Greece, The ceremonies obſerved in it were 
tends, that the feſtival of the Lupercalia was theſe. Firſt, two goats and a dog were kill- 
not older than the foundation of Rame. Livy, ed; then the foreheads of two young men of 


L. 1. c. 5. Dion. Hal. B. 1. p. 25. 67. and diſtinction were touch'd with the bloody 


| Plutarch, (Rom. p. 31.) are of opinion that knife, and they were to laugh when they 
this feſtival was brought by Ewander out of ws were 


; 
Ce ; 
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nity to put their deſign in execution. While the two brothers were ſcour- 
ing the plain with their whips in their hands, according to the ceremonies 
1180 in this feſtival, Remus was on a ſudden ſurrounded, taken priſoner, 
and led away to Numitor, before whom he was accuſed of exerciſing a 
kind of tyranny in the foreſts. The depoſed King for the moſt part led a | 
ivate lite in the country, in the utmoſt ſubjection to the Uſurper's will. Plat. Rom. p. 
He durſt not proceed againſt the perſon accuſed, without the conſent of 21 
Amulius ; but he had no ſooner obtained it than he condemned the priſoner 
to death. The ſentence was juſt going to be executed, when either out of 
inſtinct, compaſſion, or eſteem for a young ei. = thy "whoſe perſon and 
courage ſpoke pron. ſuperior to his condition, he found himſelf 
ſtrongly inclined to ſave him. He therefore deferred the execution, and 
reſolv'd to have a moment's conference with the criminal. He aſked 
him in what part of Latium he was born, and who were his parents. 
Remus replied, that his family and the place of his nativity were equally 
unknown to him. All I could learn, ſaid he, from the ſhepherd who D. Hal. p. 68. 
brought up my brother Romulus and me, is, that we are twins, and that 
we were found expoſed upon the bank of the river; an anſwer which 
immediately ſtruck Numitor with a lively remembrance of his two grand- 
fons : Their age, which was about eighteen years, agreed with the time 
when the two Princes were expoſed upon the Tiber, and there needed no 
more to change his anger and threatnings into tenderneſs. 
In the mean time Romulus, impatient of the detaining his brother, was 
eager to purſue and attack thoſe who had carried him off; but Fauſtulus 
diſſuaded him from it, and on this occaſion diſcloſed to him his birth; a 
diſcovery which awaken'd in his breaſt ſentiments worthy of his high p. 67, 68. 
extraction. He reſolv'd at all hazards to attempt the delivering his 
grandfather and mother from the oppreſſion they were under. And 
while he was aſſembling the country people, and eg every thing 
tor the execution of his deſign, Numitor made the ſame diſcovery to Re- 
mus, concerning” his parents, and the injuſtice they ſuffered, preſs'd 
him to revenge it, and then bid him go and ſend Romulus to his 
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| houſe, Romulus came, and the ſhepherd Fauſtulus made haſte to follow, Plus. in Rem. 


taking with him the trough, or ſkiff, in which the twins had been expo- p 21. 
ſed on the river, in order to ſhew it to Numitor. But as he entered the ©: Tl. p. 59- 
gate of the city, he was ſtop'd by the guards, who perceiving an air of 
haſte and confuſion in his looks, imagined he was loaded with ſomething 
of conſequence. By chance there was one among them who had been 
at the expoſing of the children, and employ'd in the office; he ſeeing the 
were thus touched. When this was done, the help to fruitfulneſs. This feſtival was cele- 
ſkins of the victims were cut into thongs and brated the 15th of February. The prieſts 
whips for the young men; who, arm'd.in who preſided at theſe ſacrifices were at firſt 
aus manner, and cover'd only with a pair of divided into two colleges, one whereof was 
Wers, ran about the city, and the fields for Remus, the other for Romulus; but after- 
ſtriking all they met. The young married wards there was a third added in honour to 


women ſuffered themſelves to be ſtruck by Julius Cæſar. This feſtival was chiefly ce- 
them, and believed thoſe ſtrokes were a lebrated in the villages. C. & R. 


Vol. I. D | trough 


Plut. in Ram. 


D. Hal. B. 1. 
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trough which Fauſtulus could not conceal, and knowing it by its make 
and inſcription, gueſs d at the buſineſs, and without farther delay, telling 
the King of it, brought in the man to be examined, The ſhepherd, 
without loſing his preſence of mind, confeſs'd, what his burthen was, and 
own'd that the twins were living, but pretended that they were feeding 
flocks in a remote deſert. This was gaining tame, and the brothers made 
the beſt uſe of it. Remus undertook. to raiſe the city, and Romulus to in- 
veſt the King's palace. The country people came at the time appointed, 
and form'd themſelves into companies of an hundred each, Their enſigns 
were bundles of hay, hanging upon poles, which the Latines at that time 
called Manipuli *, and from thence came the name of Manipulares, which 
was originally given to troops. raiſed in the country. ; | 
Wich this tumultuous army Romulus beſet. the avenues of the palace, 

forced the guard, ſlew the tyrant (who. had reign'd 42 years) and reſtored 
his grandfather to the throne. 

Such was the adventure, according to the common tradition, by which 
the birth of Romulus and Remus came to be diſcover'd. Plutarch concludes 
his account of it with theſe words. Theſe are for the moſt part the re- 
<« lations of Fabius and Diocles Peparethins (who, I think, is the firſt that 
e writes of the building of fRome) which ſome ſuſpect to be only fabulous, 
<« and invented ſtories ; but they are not wholly to be rejected, if we con- 
e ſider, what ſtrange things Fortune ſometimes brings about, and alſo 
© how improbable it is, that the Roman Empire could ever have arrived 
. at ſuch a pitch of greatneſs and power, if the Gods had not laid the 
foundation of it, and given it a miraculous beginning, | 

$. XI. NUMITOR, not long after his re-eſtabliſhmens on the throne, 
finding that A was overſtock d with inhabitants by the inundation of 
thoſe ruſtick troops which Romulus had brought thither, propoſed to his 
grandſons, that they ſhould make a ſettlement elſewhere. Lo this“ Remus 
and Romulus very willingly conſented, and the King gave them for their 
new ſettlement thoſe lands near the Tiber, upon which they had been 
caſt by the waves, and where they had been 2 55 up. Numiter alſo 
{upply'd them with all manner of inſtruments for breaking up ground, 
and with ſlaves, and beaſts of burthen, and granted to his ſubjects full li- 
berty to join the two brothers. Upon which, ſome of the beſt familics, 
and among the reſt, ſeveral who were deſcended from the Trojans, choſe 
to follow Tic fortune of Remus and Romulus; ſo that even in Auguſtuss 
time there were in Rome fifty great families ſprung from Trojan anceſtors, 
and which had ſubſiſted there ever ſince its "why on. I 


Hence came the word Manipulus, for a ſeek another habitation, rather through ne 
battalion, which at firſt conſiſted of 100, af. ceflity than choice, being probably diſcounte- 
terwards 200, and in the decline of the em- nanced by the people of Alba, who had rea- 
pire of leſs than 100. ſon to fear every thing from ſuch a troop 

Plutarch (in Rom. p. 22.) thinks it very of fugitive flaves and out-laws as attended 


poffible that Remus and Romulus reſolved to the two brothers. 
As 
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As that handful of people, who came from Alba, were of themſelves 
in no condition to. found a colony any thing confiderable, the two brothers 
got together all the inhabitants of Pallantium and Saturnia, two ſmall 
rowns, and it was thought proper to divide thofe who were to be employ'd 
in building the new city into two companies, one under the command of 
Ln other of Remus. But this diviſion, which was made purely 
with a view to the publick welfare, and for the better carrying on the 
work, inſtead of anſwering the end propoſed, gave birth to two rival 
factions, and produced a jealonfy between the brothers, which broke 
out when they came to fix upon a place where to plant their colony. Ro- 
mulus declared for mount Palatine, and Remus for mount Aventine. There 
was no law whereby they could decide their difference; nor could either 
of them pretend a ſuperiority by years or merit. The matter was there- 


fore referred to their grandfather. Numitor being very much prepoſſeſſed p. 73. 


in favout of Augury, with which the Hetrurians had infected 1taly, de- 
clared it his opinion, that the pf 1 ought to have recourſe to 
the Gods, in order to put an end to a diſpute which no man had a right 
authoritatively to decide ; and accordingly they agreed, that it ſhould be 
determined by the flights of birds. When the day appointed for the 
ceremony came, ſome perſons were deputed from both ſides to be wit- 
neſſes of the truth of the auguries, and the two brothers poſted themſelves 
each upon his niountain, Remus upon mount Aventine, and Romulus 


upon mount Palatine. Yulturs were to decide the affair; whoever ſhould Pr. in Rem. 
firſt ſee any of theſe birds, or ſee the ter number of them, was to P. 22, 23. 


gain his cauſe; for, ſaid they, theſe birds are very ſcarce, and ſent by 
the Gods from foreign countries to foretel extraordinary events. Beſides, 
they remembred that Hercules uſed to judge of the ſucceſs of his under- 
takings from the flights of vulturs. hen the two rivals had a while 
gazed round the horizon, watching the appearance of a favourable au- 
gury, we are told, that Romulus, either to divert his brother's attention, 
or to ſecure to himſelf the publick voice by a fraud, ſent to tell him that 
he had ſeen ſome vulturs. Whilſt the meſſengers were yet on their way, 
Remus actually perceived fix. He ran therefore to mount Palatine to exa- 
mine the truth of his brother's augury; and he had no ſooner got thither, 
than by an unexpected good fortune, twelve vulturs appeared to Romulus, 
who inſtantly cried out in a tranſport of joy, and pointing to them with 
his hand, be judge, be judge yourſelf, brother, of the truth of what my 
meſſengers have told you. Remus nevertheleſs diſcovered the cheat; he 
was informed that Romulus did not ſee the twelve vulturs, till after he 
himſelf had ſeen fix : and then one inſiſted on the number of birds, the 


other on the time of ſeeing them. The people were divided, each man D. I“ B. 1 


© Augury, or the art of divination, and fore- the Hetrurians, and from them to the Latires 
telling future events by the flight, cries, or and the Romans. Fid. Ciceron de divin. and 
motions of birds, came from the Chaldeans to Orig. l. 4. contra Celſ. C. & R. 
the Greeks, from thence it was tranſmitted to 


D 2 taking 


p. 74. 
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taking the part of his leader; and the diſpute growing warm, from words 
they came at length to blows. 31 
The ſhepherd Fauſtulus Owing himſelf unarmed into the crowd to 
the combatants, an unlucky blow laid him dead upon the ground; 
| and ſome hiſtorians are of opinion, that Remus loſt his life in the ſame 
Livy, B. 1. c. ſkirmiſh ; but the greater number place his death later, and ſay that he 
6, was ſlain by one Fabius, who in a paſſion ſtruck him on the head with a 
mattock, for having, in deriſion, leap'd over the wall of the new city: 
and they add, that the murderer was, from this action, afterwards called 
Plut. in Rem. Celer, i. e. haſty or paſſionate z but Livy ſays, the more common report 
P. 23. was, that Remus died by his brother's own hand. . 

F. XII. ROMULUS being now head of the colony, by the ad- 
vantage of more favourable auguries than thoſe of his brother, or rather by 
having got the better in the late engagement, apply'd his thoughts wholly 
to build the city, which was to be call'd Roma *, in alluſion to his name. 
Mount Palatine was the place choſen for its ſituation : and the founder on 
this occaſion perform'd all thoſe ceremonies which the ſuperſtition of the 
Hetrurians had introduced, and made cuſtomany at the building of towns. 
He offer'd facrifices to the Gods, and order'd all the people to do the 
ſame, every man according to his abilities : and from that time decreed 

D. Hal. B. 1. that eagles ſhould be the auſpices of his new colony. After this, great 
p. 75- fires were kindled before their tents, and all the people leap'd through the 
flames to purify themſelves. This ceremony over, they dug a trench 
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Plat. Ibdid. round that ſpot where the Comitia or aſſemblies of the people were after- 
{ wards held, and into this trench they threw * the firſt fruits of whatever 
|; they were allowed to make uſe of 5 food; beſides which, every man 
| of the colony caſt in a handful of earth, brought either from his own, or 
R ſome neighbouring country. This trench they called Mundus (the world) 


—  - 


and made it the center round which the city was to be built, Then Romu- 
lus yoking a cow and a bull to a plough, the coulter whereof was braſs, 


4 Plwtarch in his Life of Romulus, (p.17,18.) Ulyſſes and Circe, Romus the ſon of Emathion, 
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ſays, that authors are not agreed by whom and 
for what reaſon the city of Rome was ſo called; 
that ſome are of opinion, the Pelaſgians, who 
had over-run the greater part of the habitable 
world, fixed themſelves there; and from their 
own military ffrength (in Greek Pupn, Roma) 
called the city by that name: that others ſa 

the city was built by ſome Trojans, who eſ- 
caping from Trey, were driven upon the coaſts 
of Tuſcauy, among whom was a woman of 
diſtinction named Roma, who engaged the 
Trejan women to burn the ſhips they came 
in, and that the city was called fo from her : 
but that others ſay the Rema from whom the 
city had its name, was daughter of /tal/us and 
Lucaria, others of Telephus, Herculess ſon, and 
that ſhe was married to Zneas. Others make 
her the daughter of 4/canius AEnears ſon. 
The fame author ſpeaks of Romanus the ſon of 


1 


whom Diomed ſent from Trey, and of one No- 
mus a King of the Latines, who drove out the 
Tuſcans; to each of theſe the building of Rome 
has been aſcribed. So/inus beſtows the honour 
of it upon Ender, and ſays, that it was in 
old times called Valentia. Others ſay, that it 
was antiently called Febris, after the name of 
Februa, the mother of Mars, witneſs St. Aug. 
de Civit. Dei Lib. 3. But Livy and others will 
have the building of the city to be the work of 
Romulus, even from the foundation. C. & R. 
The defign of this ceremony, was to ad- 
momiſh the heads of the colony, that it ought 
to be their principal ſtudy to procure for their 
fellow citizens all the conveniences of life, 
to maintain peace and union amongſtapeople 
come together from different parts of the 
world, and by this means to form themſelves 
into one body, never to be diſſolved. C. & R. 
mark'd 
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mark' d out, by a deep furrow *', the whole. compaſs of the city; and 
choſe two animals (the ſymbols of marriage by which towns are peopled) 
were afterwards ſlain upon the altars. All the. people follow'd the plough, Pl. in Rom. 
throwing inwards the clods of earth which the plough-ſhare ſometimes 15ĩ4. 
turned outwards : and when they came to thoſe + where they intend- 
ed to make the gates, they took up the plough and carried it. Hence 
the Latin word, Porta a gate, 4 portando aratrum. 

The people's throwing inwards the clods of earth, was a ſignificant cere- 
mony, importing, that Rey in cities is owing to the fruitful lands about 
them; and withal, how careful the inhabitants ought to be to bring eve- 
ry thing from abroad, which may contribute to the publick welfare. 
The whole og of ground where the plough had paſs'd, was by the 
ancients looked upon as ſacred and inviolable. For this reaſon it was, 
that they thought themſelves obliged to ſpend the laſt drop of their blood 
in defending their walls ; and to break through them was a crime of the 
higheſt nature. But the gates were not ſacred ; otherwiſe, as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, the city could not have been ſupplied with the neceſſaries of life, 
without a breach of the law, nor could = filth, dead bodies, and other 
things which they reckoned unclean, have been carried away. 

As mount Palatine ſtood by itſelt, and was not joined to any other hill, 
the whole was incloſed within the line made by the plough, which form'd 
almoſt the figure of a ſquare, for which reaſon D. Hel. calls it Roma B. 2. p. 125. 
9uadrata. The walls were built upon this Line, which was therefore cal- & Plat. p. 22. 
ted Pomerium, according to Plutarch, from Pone mænia: But Livy de- Lizy, B. 1. 
fines the Pomerium to be that ſpace of ground both within and without c. 44. 
the walls, which the Augurs at the firſt building of cities ſolemnly conſe- 
crated, and on which no edifices were ſuffered to be raiſed. 

5 As to the exact year of the foundation of Rome, the hiſtorians differ 
about it. Varro places it in the third year of the ſixth olympiad, 

that 


The ancients oftentimes deſcribed the third year of the ſixth olympiad. Petawius 
compaſs of their cities by a train of white contends, that Farro's opinion is the moſt 
earth, We read in Strabo, B. 17. p. 1142. agreeable to the rules of chronology, Lib. 1. 
that for want of this earth, Alexander mark d de dbct. temp. C. & R. 
out Alexandria with meal. C. & R. bd If Rome was built, as Farro believed, in 

© Chronologiſts are not agreed about the the zd year of the 6th olympiad, it muſt, as 
exact year of the foundation of Rome. L. Petavius obſerves, have been in 3960 or 
Cincius fixes it in the fourth year of the 3961 of the Julian period. For the firſt 
twelfth olympiad ; Fabius Pictor, in the firſt olympiad beginning at the ſummer ſolſtice in 
year of the eighth. Polybius and Diodorus 3938, the third year of the 6th olympiad 
Siculus, in the ſecond year of the ſeventh will begin in the ſummer of 3950, and end 
olympiad 3 Portius Cato and others, in the in the ſummer of 3961. And if, as Peravius 
hrſt year of the ſame olympaid ; Marcus. thinks, Rome was founded in the end of the 
Verrins Flaccus, (the ſuppoſed author of the zd year of the 6th olympizd, that will fall 
Capitoline tables,] and Livy, in the fourth in 2951. Father Catrou, in his Rem. Hiſt. 
year of the ſixth olympaid. But the majo- p. 59. ſays it is inconteſtable, that Rome 
rity of the beſt Roman writers follow Varro's was founded 21 April, and yet, that it appears 
calculation, according to which the founda- to have been founded in autumn, and that 
don of Rome is placed near the end of the April was then a month in autumn, and 4 


ROME 


—— 
Val. Max. B. 
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that is, 4.31 years after the deſtruction of Troy, and 753 before the begin- 
ning of the Chriſtian Ara. The —_ to Plutarch, and 
others) began to build on the twenty-firſt of April. © This day was then 
conſecrated to Pales, Goddeſs of ſhepherds, ſo that the feſtival of Pales, 
and that of the foundation of the city, were afterwards Jointly celebrated at 
Rome on the ſame day. At 

When Rome had received near the utmoſt perfection, which men 
rude and indigent were able to give it, it conſiſted only of about 1000 

or huts, which had no upper ſtories, nor any kind of ornament. 
The walls even of Romulus's palace were made of ruſhes, ' and it was 
covered with thatch. Every man having choſen his ground to build up- 
on according to his fancy, without any regard to the regularity or beauty 
of the whole, the ſtreets (if they might be called ſtreets) were both crooked 
and narrow. Rome, properly ſpeaking, was at. firſt but a ſorry village, 
whereof even the principal inhabitants followed their own ploughs ; and 
until it was rebuilt after the burning of it by the Gaxls, did not deſerve 
the name of a city. Such were the Beginnings of the capital of the world. 


afterwards ſet back in the calendar. Upon was in April, April muſt have been a month 
this ſuppoſition, the date of the foundation of in the ſpring as it is now, and the year of 
Rome, according to the Julian period, will the foundation of Rome will be 3961 of the 
be 3960. Yet father Rowil/e, as we ſee in Julian period. All the diſcuſſions of former 
the preceding note, which is taken from him, writers to fix the exact of the foundation 
tells us, that the majority of the beſt Renan of Rome ſeem very idle performances, ſince 
writers following Yarrss calculation, place the publication of Sir Jaac Newtor's book 
the foundation of Rome in the end of the 5 of Chronology. 
vear of the 6th olympiad, conſequently, if it 
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Sect. I. Romulus 7s choſen King of Rome. F. II. He puts on a robe of 
diſtinction, and appoints 12 LicTtors to attend bim. F. III. He di- 
vides his colony into 3 TRIBES, and theſe into 30 Curiæ. F. IV. He 
diſtinguiſhes the people into PATRICIANS and PLEBEIANS, PATRONS 
and CLIEN TS. F. V. He conſtitutes a SENATE. F. VI. He appoints 
himſelf a guard of 300 borſemen called Celeres. $. VII. He ſettles the re- 
ſpective prerogatives of the King, Senate, and People. F$. VIII. The religious 
laws of Romulus. F. IX. His civil laws. F. X. To augment his co- 
lony, he opens an aſylum for fugitive ſlaves and outlaws. F. XI. The 
rape of the Sabine women. F. XII. The Sabines endeavour to recover 
their women by a treaty. In the mean time Romulus defeats the Coeni- 
nenſes, flays Acron their King in ſingle combat, and decrees himſelf a 
TRIUMPH for bis viftory. He reduces Cruſtuminum and Antemnæ, 
and gains other advantages. F. XIII. Romulus's war with the Sabines. 
$. XIV. He concludes à peace with them, and admits Titus Tatius, 
their King, to be his partner on the throne. The followers of Tatius are 

tranſplanted to Rome, and become one people with the Romans. F. XV. 
* Tatius 
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Tatius creates. ro n ſenators, choſen out of the Sabines. The creation 
of the firſt Rowan Kyienrs. The feſtival of the MaTRONWALTA 
inſtituted. F. XVI. The death of Tatius. F. XVII. Romulus defeats 

the Camerini, Fidenates, and Veientes. He renounces the Kingdom of 
Alba upon ibe death! of Numitor: F. XVIII. The murder of Romulus 
by tbe Senate, and the artifice of Julius Proculus to appeaſe the People. 


F. I. S Romulus had not taken upon him the chief command of the year of 

A colony tor any longer time than while the city was building, RO ME 
he, as ſoon as the work was-finiſhed, ſubmitted the form of its future 
government to the choice of the people. He called the citizens together, > Bbq 
and harangu'd'them in words to this effect: If all the ſtrength of cities lay in irq King. 
the height of their ramparts, or depth of their ditches, wwe ſhould have great D. Hal. B. 2. 
reaſon to. be in fear for that which we haue built. Are there in reality any P.. 9. 
walls too high to be ſcaled by à valiant enemy? And of what uſe are ramparts 
in inteſtine diviſions ? They may ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden. incurſions 
from abroad; but it is by courage and prudence chiefly, that the invaſions 
of foreign enemies are repelld, and by unanimity, ſobriety and juſtice, that 
domeſtic ſeditions are prevented. Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt bulwarks, have 
been often ſeen to yield to force from without, or to tumults from within. An exatt 
military diſcipline, and a ſteady obſervance of civil polity, are the ſureſt bar- 
riers againſt theſe evils. But there is ſtill another point of great importance 
to be conſidered. The proſperity of ſome riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin 
of others, have in a great meaſure been owing to their form of government. 
Were there but one manner of ruling ſtates and cities that could make them 
happy, there would be no room for choice. But I have learnt that of the 
various forms of government among the Greeks: and Barbarians, there are 
three which are highly extolld by thoſe who have experienced them (Govern- 
ment by one, by a few, by the many ;) and yet, that no one of theſe is in 
all reſpecis perfect, but each of them has ſome innate and incurable defect. 
Chuſe you then in what manner this city ſball he governed; Shall it be by one 
man Shall it be by a ſeleft number of the wiſeſt among us Or ſhall the 
legiſlative power be in the people? As for me, 1 ſhall ſubmit to whatever form: 
of adminiſtration you ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh. As. I think myſelf not unworthy: 
to command, ſo neither am I unwilling to obey. Your having choſen me to be 
the leader of this colony, and.your calling the city after my name, are honours- 
ſufficient to content me; honours of which- living or dead I can never be: 

ived. 

Thus ſpake the founder of Rome, by the advice of his grandfather Nu-- 
mitor; and the people, who had been accuſtomed to Kings, having lived 
eaſy under them, and having likewiſe experienced the courage and ca- 
pacity of Romulus, unanimouſly choſe him to be their King. 

As the chief religion of thoſe times lay in the regard paid to the prog- 
noſticks, which the * Augurs and Haruſpices drew from thunder, light- 

| ning, 
It may not be improper to ſay ſomething here of the different offices of the Haruſpi- 
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the wind, the flight of birds, or the entrails of beaſts, the Prince 
before he aſcended the throne, would needs conſult the will 


ning, 
elect, 


ces and Avgurs, of whom frequent menti- 
on will be made in the courſe of this hiſto- 
ry. The Roman Haruſpices were all taken at 
firſt from Hetruria, where their art had moſt 
credit. Afterwards young Romans were ſent 
into Hetruria, to be there brought up in the 
ſcience. It conſiſted in foretelling future 
events, by attending to various circumſtances 
of the victims. Firft, it was an ill omen, 
when the victim would not come to the altar 
without dragging, when it broke its rope, 
fled away, avoided the ſtroke, ſtruggled much 
after it, made a great bellowing, was long a 
dying, or bled but little. py! preſa- 
ges were drawn from inſpecting the noble 
arts of the victim when opened, as the heart, 
ungs, ſpleen, and eſpecially the liver. If 
all theſe were found, if the top of the liver 
was large and well made, and if its fibres 
were ſtrong, it preſaged well for the affair in 
queſtion. Thirdly, Knowledge was alſo drawn 
by the Haruſpices from the manner in which 
the fire conſumed the victim. If the flame 
brightened immediately, was pure and clear, 
roſe up in a pyramid without noiſe, and did 
not go out till the victim was conſumed; theſe 
were happy ſigns. Fourthly, The ſmoke 
Hkewiſe was conſidered; whether it whirled 
about in curls, or ſpread itſelf to the right or 
left, or gave a ſmell different from the com- 
mon one of broil'd meat. Fifthly, It was a 
lucky omen, if the incenſe they burned melt- 
ed all at once, and gave a moſt agreeableſmell. 
Of Augurs or guſpices (very different from 
the Haruſpices) Romulus, who was himſelf 
ſxilled in the augural ſcience, eſtabliſhed three, 
one to each Tribe. Servius Tullius, who ad- 
ded a fourth Tribe, is alſo ſaid to have added 
a fourth-/ugur. But their college (for ſo it 
was called) was afterwards increaſed to 15, 
under a head, or Maſter of the Augurs. Their 
offices, comprized in the augural law, which 
we find in Tully's ſecond book of Divination, 
were theſe. They were the interpreters of 
the will of the Gods, with reſpect to the mak- 
ing war and peace. And according to the 


divinity of that time, all were obliged to 
obey them, in ſo important an article. 'They 
drew the ir predictions from the different ſigns, 
which they ſaid appeared in the air, and up- 
Thus what they pronounced 
ven, was 


on the earth. 
to be contrary to the intentions o 


went up upon ſome high place; took the au- 
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Gods 


deem'd unlawful; and it was capital to act 
contrary to their deciſions. They likewiſe 
appointed the expiations they thought neceſ- 
ſary, on account of the ſigns the Gods ſeem- 
ed to give of their re And from hence it 
appears how powerful they were in the Ro- 
man ſtate; ſince by pronouncing any affair, 
any aſſembly of the tia, election of ma- 
giſtrates, war or peace, to be dif; ble 
to the Gods, they prevented it. 
They pretended to make theſe diſcoveries 
of the will of the Gods ſeveral ways. Firſt, 
By the flight, or chirping of birds. Secondly, 
By thunder or lightning. Thirdly, By the 
ſetting of the wind. Fourthly, By the hun- 
ger and different poſtures of chickens which 
were bred up in cages on purpoſe for the Au- 
gur's uſe, and were carried t in the Ro- 
man armies. | 
When the Augur, in the execution of 
his office, was to obſerve the heavens, he 


gural ſtaff (which was a ſort of croſier, bent 
at one end) in his hand, and mark'd out the 
four quarters of the heavens with it. Then 
he turn'd to the eaſt, having the weſt behind 
him, the ſouth to his right, and north to 
his left; and this is what the Roman, called, 
Serware de cla. In this ſituation he waited 
for a ſign, by thunder and /ightning, birds, 
or the wind, 

When thunder was heard to the left, 
when the lightning came from the eaſt, and 
was driven back by the wind to the ſame 
point, without darting forward to the weſt; 
when it did not upon the falling ſtrike into 
the earth, but . towards heaven: 
theſe were happy preſages. 

As to birds: ravens, owls, and ſuch like, 
were thought to preſage things by theircroak- 
ng and ſcreeching ; but eagles, vulturs, and 
eſpecially wood-peckers, their flying, 
which they obſerved whether it was from the 
right to the left, or from the left to the right. 

As to the wind; its changes were the 
matrer of obſervation. 

When theſe ſorts of figns fail'd, recourſe 
was had to the chickens. Betimes in the 
morning, the augur whoſe buſineſs it was to 
obſerve them, and who was thence called 
Pullarius, (if that name did not rather, be- 
long to the keeper of the chickens) oe 

| commande 
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Gods by augury. Tis ſaid, that when he had offered ſacrifice in an open Year of 

place, a flaſh of lightning gleamed from the left, a lucky omen, accord- ROME 

ing to the augural divinity, Be that as it will, it became a cuſtom eſta- * 

bliſhed,by an expreſs law of Ramulus, not to raiſe any perſon to the royal Cp 

dignity, the prieſthood, or any of the publick magiſtracies, nor to under- Firkt King. 

take any wat, till the Auſpices had been firſt conſulted; and this practice Y Hl p. 

laſted above 700 years. For tho? it owed its origin to nothing My . 81. 

ignorance of thoſe early ages, the prieſts and ſacrificers perſuading the peo- 

ple, that in the flights of birds, and the entrails of beaſts, they could * 

ly read the deſtinies of men, yet in proceſs of time, it became one of the 

chief myſteries of ſtate policy, as there will be frequent occaſion to obſerve 

in the courſe of this hiſtory, ; | G 
§. I. ROMULUS being thus declared King of Rome by the voices of the 2%, B. 1 c. 

people, and with the approbation of the Gods, immediately put on a ha- 8. 

bir of diſtinction, to give himſelf a greater air of majeſty. He alſo ap- 

pointed twelve lictors or n to attend him whenever he ſhould appear 

in publick, each of them bearing a battle · ax ſtuck in a bundle of rods, 

which was then the uſual ſymbol of ſovereignty in the petty ſtates of He- 

truria. But notwithſtanding theſe enſigns of royalty, his power was con- 

fined within very narrow limits. For the form of government eſtabliſh- 

ed by the Romans was, as we ſhall preſently ſee, a Find of mixt monar- 

chy, the ſovereignty being divided between a Head or Prince of the nation, 

a ſenate that was to be his council, and the aſſembly of the people. 
Romulus having numbered the citizens of Rome, found No to be D. Hal. B. 2. 

about 3000 foot, and 300 horſe. He divided them into three equal p. 78. 

arts, which were called Tribes or Thirds, each being commanded by it's 44%. in Rom. 

ræfect or Tribune. Ng av — > 

Theſe tribes he divided into ten Curie or companies of a 100 men, 

each company commanded by an officer, whom Diony/us calls Curio. B. 2. p. 2. 
Again, the thirty Curie were ſubdivided each of them into ten De- 

curiæ : over which were appointed diſtinct officers, named Decuriones. 


commanded a general ſilence, cauſed the The Augurs had ſeveral other ways of diving 
pen to be opened, and threw down a handful into futurity. C. & R. 
of crumbs or corn. If the chickens did not * Liyy (B. 1. c. 8.) thinks, that not only 
immediately run fluttering to the meat; if the liftors, and the number of them, were 
they ſcattered it with their wings; if they taken from the Hetrurians (who inhabited | 
went by without taking notice oft, or if they the country now called Tz/cany) but alſo the © 
flew away, the omen was reckoned unfortu- Sella curulis, and the Toga Pretexta. 2 
nate, and to portend nothing but danger or I Diomſus ſeems here to differ from * 
miſchance; but if they leapt preſently out of bizs and Farro. Theſe tell us, that this di- 
the pen, and fell to ſo greedily as to let ſome viſion togk place among the ſquadrons of 
of their meat drop out of their mouths upon horſe called Time; which has made Grævi- 
the pavement, there was all the aſſurance in as ſay, p. 7. of the pref. te vol. of Rem. 
the world of happineſs and ſucceſs. This au- Auris. that D. Hal. is miſtaken. Neverthe- 
gury was called tripudium quaſi terripavium, leſs we cannot draw thence a deciſive proof 
the old word pawire ſignifying as much as againſt the Greet hiſtorian. What was done 
ferire, We meet with pr Ag In Soli fim in later times with reſpe& to the cavalry, 
and tripudium Sonivium in Feſtus, both deriv- does not contradict the order Romulus at firit 
ed from the crumbs falling to the ground, eftabliſh'd in the Curie. C. & R. 
Vo L, I, oy q | E ; As 


\ 
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Year of As Rome had at firſt no lands belonging to her, but what ſhe got by 
ROME ceſſion from the city of Aba, her territory was very ſmall, not above five 
Y or ſix miles in extent. Romulus nevertheleſs ſhared it into three parts, 
Rouvius but not equal. One was allotted for the expences of religious worſhip , 
Firſt King. another reſerved for the n revenue and the uſes of the ſtate; and 
Strabo, B. 5. the third and moſt conſiderable was divided into thirty portions, to an- 
1 ſwer to the thirty Curiæ. | 
The next thing done by Romulus, was the diſtinguiſhing thoſe of the 
people who were better born, more rich or more eminent for virtue, from 
the poorer and more ignoble, The former he called“ Patricians, the 
latter Plebeians. All dignities, civil, military, and facerdotal, were 
to be confined to the former. But to prevent the ſeditions which ſuch 
a diſtinction might produce through the pride of the higher order, and the 
envy of the lower, he endeavoured to engage them to one another by 
reciprocal ties and obligations. Every Plebeian was allowed to chooſe, 
out of the body of the Patricians, a Protector, who ſhould be obliged 
to aſſiſt him with his intereſt and ſubſtance, and defend him from oppreſſi- 
on. Theſe Protectors were ſtyled * Patrons; the protected, Clients. It 
was the duty of the Patron to draw up the contracts of his Clients; to 
extricate them out of their difficulties and lexities, and to guard their 
ignorance againſt the artfulneſs df the crafty. On the other hand, if the 
atron were poor, his Clients were obliged to contribute to the portions 
of his daughters, the payment of his debts, ' and the ranſom of him or 
his children, if they happen'd to be taken in war. The Client and Pa- 
tron could neither accuſe, nor bear witneſs againſt each other; and if ei- 
ther of them were convicted of having violated this law, the crime was 
equal to that of treaſon, and any one might with impunity ſlay the of. 
fender, as a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal Gods. For more 
than 600 years, we find no diſſentions nor jealouſies between the Patron: 
and their Clients, not even in the times of the Republick, when the peo- 


ple frequently mutiny'd againſt the great and powerful. 


= Djenyfeus (in this place) ſays Haligac, Fa- According to Plutarch (p. 24.) the word Pa- 
thers ; but this title ſeems to have properly tron comes originally from one Patro, an Ar- 
belonged to the ſenators only; he himſelf cadian, a companion of Evander, He was 2 
telling us (page 85.) that the ſenators were man very aſſiſtant to the defenceleſs, and a 


P. 84.] 


Plat. p. 25. 


choſen out of the Patricians, which ſuppoſes 


—_ 


the diſtinction of Patricians and Plebeians, 
before the election of the Senators or Patres. 


D 1 5 83, 111. 

M. Vertot quoting only Dion. Hal. makes 
the Patrens to be choſen out of the body of 
the Senate, yet Dion. Hal. ſays, out of the 
Patricians, and he mentions the inſtitution of 
the patronage before the creation of the Se- 
nate: and Plutarch (p. 25.) affirms, that the 
Patrons were taken from the wealthier ſort, 


who were not of the Senate. 


roteQor to the poor. Be that as it will, the 
inhabitants of Rome were not the only per- 
ſons who had their Patrons. The colonier, 
and other cities allied to, or conquered by the 
Romans, bad afterwards their Patrons alſo at 
Rome. The only alteration in the Patrenagr, 
as inſtituted by Rivals, was of the cuſtom 
of the Clients ſometimes parting with their 

in favour of their Patrons, The Roman: 

ought” it unworthy of them to ſell their 

protection. Of this Plararch aſſures us. p. 25: 


1 40 5 V. 


Chap. II. De REGAL STATE. 

6. V. T HE eſtabliſhment of a SRNATE to aſſiſt the King in the 
adminiſtration, ſucceeded the inſtitution of the patronage. Romulus com- 
poſed it of a hundred men choſen out of the Patricians; but the choice 
was not made by the King himſelf; ? he named only the firſt, who was 
to be chief Governor of the city, whenever the King ſhould be in the 


field; then each tribe elected three, after which each of the thirty Curie D. Hal. B. 
choſe three, which compleated the number of a hundred Senators. They p. 85 


were called Patres, ¶ Fathers] either upon account of their age, or their 
paternal care of their fellow citizens. Thoſe who anciently compoſed 
« the council of the Republick (ſays Salluſt) had indeed bodies enfeebled 


« by years, but their minds were 3 by wiſdom and experi- 
« ence.” Their deſcendants, to whom alone * appropriate the name 
Romans. 


of Patricians, were the prime W E 
on, t 


$. VI. TO form a guard for his he King made a draught, 


from each Curia, of ten horſemen, the whole number amounting to three 


hundred. "Theſe were called Celeres, either from their firſt captain, whoſe 
name was Celer, or elſe upon account of the celerity with which they ex- 


ccuted the orders they received. They fought on foot or on horſeback, 
$. VII. 


as the occaſion required, or the id would allow 1. 


* Plutarch ſays, (p. 24.) that Romulus ſtiled 


his hundred Counſellors, Patricians, and the 


whole body of them the Senate, which ſigni- 
fies properly (ſays he) a conſiſtory of old men. 
He adds, ſome ſay the Patriciam were ſo call- 
ed, becauſe they were the fathers of legiti-' 


mate children ; others, becauſe they could ; 


tell who their fathers were, Which "one 
of the rabble that poured into the city could 
not do; others from the word Patrocinium,” 
Patronage, becauſe they were the defenders 
of the poor and weak; but he ſeems to think 
it moſt probable, that- they were fo ſtiled 
from the people's calling them and efteemin 
them as Patres or Fathers, on account of their 
_ ſo protected by them 
? Livy ſeems to aſcribe the choice of all the 
Senators to the King, when he ſays (B. 1. c. 
d.) that Rouul us created one hundred Sena- 
tors: Nevertheleſs it is not clear, that by thoſe 
words, he meant, that the hundred Senators 
were created by the ſingle authority of the 
King, and in virtue of his royal prerogative. 
In whom refided the Power of creating Sens 
t;r: ? is a queſtion which neither Livy nor any 
of the Latine writers «© treat profeſſedly, but 
touch it only incidentally ; and it is na- 


. 


** tural to all, upon the flight and 'occafional - 


- mention of an Event, to aſcribe it to the 

Principal agent, concerned in its producti- 
on; ſo as to . the acts of popular a 

10 ſemblies to the . ceor . in 

x who convened and preſided in them, and 

bad the chief influence perhaps in 4 


<« mining the tranſactions themſelves. Thus 


% when Livy tells us that the Præ fect of the © 


« city created the firſt Conjuls [I. 1. c. 603] and 


« that Brutus, one of theſe Confuls, created P. 
4 Valerius, his collegue in that office [1. 2. c. 2.]. 
. * or that the INTERREx, on 


« other ons, 
« created the Conſuls, [I. 9. c. 7. ] or that the 


% Pontifex Maximus was ordered by the Senate 


-« 29 create the firſt Tribus, [I. 3. c. 54] he 
{708 —— x more, than that wett lar. 


46 


called the people together, in 


Order to make ſuch creations, in which 


4 they aſſiſted and preſided. 16: exemplo, 
66 Pontific Maximo comitia habente, Tribunos 


% Plebis creaverunt. [ibid.] And as this is 
[4 the uſual ſtile of 
« Harly of thoſe, who write the Hiſtory of 


writers, ſo it is pecu- 


% their own country, and for the informa- 
«. tion of their own people; who have not 
the patience to treat minutely of things 
„ which they ſuppoſe to be known to their 
6 readers, as well as to themſelves: and hence 
4 it ſometimes happens, that the origin of 
„ Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions of the greateſt 
10 * 29919400 are left dark and obſcure, not 
* to ſtrangers, but even to the natives 
« of later ages. + 
Dr Middleton's treatiſe on the Roman Se- 
nate. p. 18. N A | 
4 Thus far Dian. Hal. concerning the Ce- 
n. M. Fertot adds; that the ſtate found each 
of them a horſe ¶ Zauns] from which they were 
called Equites, and that they were diſtingui 

ed by a gold Ring, and thus he pn OP 
3 e 
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| The Rowan HisTo ry, Bock 1. 
F. VII. THE reſpective powers and privileges of the King, Senate, 
and People, were thus ſettled? Deen 

The KixG was to be in all religious affairs ſupreme; he was to be the 


Rouurus guar dian of the laws and cuſtoms, to take cognizance of the weightier 


Firſt King. cauſes between man and man, referring thoſe 
F. 2. upon whoſe decrees he had nevertheleſs a controul. It belonged to the 


D. Hal. 
p- 87. 


leſs moment to the Senate, 


King to convene the Senate and the aſſemblies of che people, propoſe 
affairs to them, give his own opinion firſt, and then do what was con- 
cluded upon by tlie majority. He was alſo to command the army in time 
of war with abſolute authority; and he had the care of the publick 
money *. | n | 

The SENATE were not only to be Judges in private cauſes, but to deli. 
berate upon ſuch 3 affairs as the Ring propoſed, and to determine 
by the plurality of voices. | 5 I 4 1655 2080 

To the AssEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE three things were committed; 
to create magiſtrates, make laws, and determine concerning any war that 
was propoſed by the King; yet in all theſe things the Senate's approba- 
tion was neceſſary. er eee AT £47048 

The people for many years gave their voices by Curia, in which every 
private man had his vote. The majority of votes in each Curia determin- 
ed the ſenſe of that Curia, and what the major part of the 30 Curiæ agreed 
to, was deemed the reſolution of the whole aſſembly, which aſſembly 
was therefore called Comitia Curiata. 5 . 

Such was the fundamental conſtitution of this ſtate, neither purely mo- 
narchical, nor entirely n King, the Senate and the People, 
were in a ſort of mutual ence on each other, from whence reſulted 
a balance of power, whereby the Regal Prerogative was reſtrained, a uſe- 
ful * preſerved to the Nobles, and the liberty of the People ſe- 
cured. h 

$. VIII. ROMULUS conſidering that the happineſs of ſtates depend- 
ed upon the favour of the Gods, which was — to be obtained by the 
piety and virtue of the people, proceeded to the eſtabliſhment of rel- 
gious and civil laws, = 7 | 


With reſpe& to RELIOIOx, He did not give it all that form in 


Celeres or A pps the firſt Roman Knights, reign, when he affected deſpotiſm and tyran- 
and ſpeaks of them as a kind of middle order, ny. Phutarch ſeems. alſo of that opinion. 

between the Patricians and the people. Bur M. Vertet ſays (p. 6. Tom, 1.) that le 
Dion. Hal. tho he mentions the forming of directed the diſpoſal of the publick money, 
this Life-guard, immediately after the creation which was under the care of two treaſurer, 
of the Senate, ſays nothing of the Ring, nor afterwards called Quæſtors; but I do not find 
of anyof thoſe marks by which the Equeſtrian this in the authors cited by him, and it ſeems 
Order was afterwardsdflinguiſhedfrom other not well to agree with what he himſelf ſays 
Plebeians. And Livy does not mention the (p. 59.) of the inſtitution of two treaſurers in 
creation of any Knights till the union of the x of time of Poplicola ; till then the jog: or 
Romans and Sabines. He ſeems: to think, Conſuls ſeem to have had the keeping of ht 
that the Celeres or life-guard which Raule publick treaſure. See the Conſulſnip of Je. 
kept in pay in time of peace as well ab wn plicula in this hiftor rg. 

wel nit es n towards the end of his a [1997 nent Tait 


1 


which 


Chap. II. The REGAL STATE. 
which it afterwards appear'd: he only regulated the worſhip. of thoſe 
Divinities which E had introduced, of thoſe; which Aneas had 


brought from Phrygia, and of thoſe which the Aborigines had honoured 


in their time. He neither introduced the infamous fables of the Greek Di- 
vinities into 1 faith, nor ſuffered licentious ceremonies in 
the publick worſhip. He appointed that every Curia ſnould have its own 


temple (which was itſelf called Curia) and its peculiar God and Prieſt; 
le ſhould afſemble on certain ſtated days, in Cænacula or 


that the peop 
publick halls built for that purpoſe, each of which was conſecrated to its 
particular Deity, and that they ſhould there feaſt in common upon the 
victims o to the Gods. Romulus likewiſe eſtabliſhed feſtivals, 
whereby religion became an eaſe and relief to a laborious people. 
The miniſters of the Gods were to be at leaſt 30 years old, and none 
but their wives could perform the functions of prieſteſſes. Their ſons, 
to the age of puberty, were to wait at the altars, and their daughters 
ſo long as they continued virgins. The girls were called Camille, the 


boys Camilli. When a prieſt had no children of his on, he might chuſe 


the handſoameſt children in his Curia to attend him in the ſacrifices. To 


the ſacerdotal families were granted diſtinguiſhing privileges. The laws 
exempted them from paying taxes, and from bearing arms. As the Prieſt's 
office was for life, it excited the ambition of many; but Romulus forbad 


all intriguing and caballing to obtain it, as alſo the purchaſing it with mo- 
ney, and the truſting it to the hazard of lots. He left to the Curiæ the free 
choice of their Prieſts; and as theſe miniſters of religion were laid under an 
obligation to acquaint themſelves with the laws and cuſtoms of their 
country, and to record the principal events that happened in the ſtate, 
they were its firſt hiſtorians and firſt lawyers. ,  . - 

F. IX.'AS to the civil laws of Romulus, we have only ſome few 
fragments of them. The firſt relates to marriages; it decrees that the 
wie ſhall not leave her huſband upon any pretence whatſoever, at the 
{ame time that it allows the huſband to put away his wife *, and even to 
puniſh her with death (her relations concurring: in the ſentence) in caſe 


ſhe be convicted of adultery, poiſoning, making falſe keys, or only of 


drinking wine*. Romulus thought it neceſſary to be thus ſevere in the 


article of wine, in order to prevent adultery, which. he looked. upon as 


Plutarch in his Liſe of Romulus, ſays, that 
ifthe huſband put awayhis wife for any other 
cauſe, but for poiſoning his chijdren, coun : 
terfeiting his keys, or adultery, he was to give 
one moiety of his goods to his wife, and con- 
ſecrate the other to Ceres. . 
This law was. ſo ſeverely obſerved, that, 
according to Valerius Maximus, B. 6. de Se: 
veritate, Egnatius Metellus, who. caught his 


wife drinking wine, and killed her upon the 


% 7 


ſpot, was neither brought to a trial, nor gen- 
ſured for it: And Fabius Pictor mentions an- 
other woman whom her relations ſtarved to 


n 


death, for having broke open the cheſt in 
which were the keys of the cellar, Aulut 
Gellius and Pliny likewiſe aſſure us, that in 
conſequence of this law, it was cuſtomary 
at Rome for the ladies to be ſaluted by their 
near relations whenever they met them, not 
ſo much out of civility and friendſhip, as to 
find. out by their breath whether they had 
been drinking wine, But in proceſs of time, 
17 ſeverity. of this law Was ſomewhat abated, 
Women, who. had. drunk wige, were only 
copgemned.to. loſe. their portions. C. & K. 


a ſecond 


P- 92- 


30 


A Gelllas, 1 


Jbid. & p. 97. 


Rom. p. 32. 


Book I. 


. De ROMAN HISTORAT. | 
a ſecond drunkenneſs, and a natural effect of that dangerous liquor. 
Each huſband was confined to one wife, and their goods were in com 
mon between them, but under the adminiſtration of the huſband. The wife 
was declared univerſal heireſs to her huſband, if he died inteſtate, and 
without children; but if he had children by her, they were to be equal 
ſharers with her in the inheritance. It is very remarkable, that notwith- 


ſtanding the power given to huſbands to put away their wives, there 


no inſtance of a divorce among the Romans for 520 years 
Nothing ever equalled the ſeverity of the law which Romulus made in re 
lation to children. He gave their fathers an abſolute power over them. A 
father by his own private authority could impriſon his children, put them 
to death, and even ſell them for ſlaves three times over, of whatever age 
they were, or to whatever dignity they had arrived d 
Plutarch obſerves it as a ſingular thing in Romulus, that, calling all 
murder parricide, he ordained no punĩſnment for real parricide, believing 


it an impoſſible crime; and indeed for near 600 years, it was not once 


D. Hal. B. 2. 
p- 88. 


known in Rome. | 

By another law of Romulus, who knew that the power of a ſtate con- 
ſiſts not ſo much in the extent of its territory; as in the number of its peo- 
ple, it was made criminal to kill an enemy who yielded, or ſo much as 
to ſell him. His chief view in making war, was to conquer men, being 
ſure of not wanting lands, if he did not want troops. 


_ 


— 


» This community of goods was thus ex- Romans; The firſt was to marry their wives 


preſſed in the, marriage ceremonies : The 
perſons to be married came to a ſacrifice, in 
preſence of ten witneſſes; and the prieſt, 


among other offeripgs preſented a wheat loaf, 


withoutany other covenant; but thatof keep- 


ing them in their houſes. But theſe were not 
y wives, till they had continued with their 


huſbands a whole year, without three days in- 


and ſcattered pieces of it over the victim. terruption : And this was called a marriage 
This was to ſhew that bread, the ſymbol of &y 2 45 The other way was, to marry a 
all other goods, ſhould for the future be in woman after iage covenants had been 
common een the huſband and wife; and made; and this was called a mitrriage by mu- 
this rite was called confarreatio. Hence it is tual ſale, ex coemptione. In this caſe the wo- 
ſaid in Romulus's law, Uzxor farreatione iro man gave her huſband three pieces of money 
Jjun#ta, in ſacra & bona ejus wenito. It ap- called Aſſes, to express that ſhe purchaſcd of 
pears likewiſe by the ſame law, that the wife, him a right of ſharing in his goods; and the 
upon marriage, profeſſed the ſame Gods, and huſband gave the wife the keys of the houſe, 
the ſame worſhip with her huſband ; both as to ſhew he committed to her the care of the 
to the houſhold Gods of each family, and the family. Theſe latter only were called mother: 
reſpective God of each Curia. The law adds, of families, matres-familias ; and it is proba- 
Jus devortendi ne efto, i. e. let not the huſhand ble that they only were ſole heireſſes to their 


have an abſolute and unlimited power of 4/- huſbands. C. & R. 


vorcing his wife. This is the ſtrict meaning „ In caſe a child was born with any mon- 
of devortendi ; but it is alſo ſometimes uſed ftrous deformity, the father might make a- 
to ſignify a power of refuſing to accept the way with it; but if it was a ſon, or an eldeſt 
on who had only been betrothed. C. & R. daughter, he was firſt io adviſe with five of 

This is what D. Hal. ſays of the wife's his neighbours ; if he did not obſerve this 
intereſt (in Romulus's time) in the huſband's rule, the half of his were confiſcated 
effects after his deceaſe. But this law is not to the publick uſe. Ifir. (Juſtin: B. 1.) C. 
among thoſe of Romulus, which now remain. & * W as 

There were two ſorts of marriages among the unn 05 


A er As 
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As this Prince was of opinion, that the ſedentary arts and occupations Vear of 
emaſculate men's minds, and ener vate their bodies, he itted none but ROME 
ſtrangers or ſlaves to be employ d in them. He confined the citizens to Ro 
the two profeſſions of war and agriculturey and conſidering the ill con- Firſt King 
ſequences that might ariſe from dividing the employments, he made p. 98. 
every Roman of free condition exerciſe both. | 
$. X. THUS vas the colony ſettled ; and the form of its government, 
and the wiſdom of jts laws attracted ſtrangers to Rome from all parts. | 
But what contributed moſt to people the city, was an aſylum or ſanctuary B. 2 p. 88. 
of refuge, which Romulus opened for runaway ſlaves, homicides, out- 
laws, and perſons plunged in debt. Nor was the appearance of religion Z:v. B. 1. c. 
wanting to cover the King's policy. This ſanctuary was dedicated to a 8. 
new ſort of Divinity, called the Af/zan God under whoſe protection all Ph. in Rom, 
ſorts of criminals and diſcontented perſons, who fled from their own P. 22. 
countries to Rome were to live ſecurely. Romulus made them all ſoldiers, | 
and Rome in a little time became formidable to her neighbours. The Ro- 
mans wanted nothing but women to ſecure the duration of their ſtate. The 
King therefore nt Deputies to the Sabines, and the other neighbouring 
nations, to propoſe alliances with them by marriages of their daughters 
with his Romans. He repreſented to them, that new colonies were not 
always contemptible, and that the Gods had hitherto ſhewn favour enough 
to Rome, to make it no diſhonour to enter into alliances with her. But 
as the Sabines had begun to look upon Romulus's new ſettlement with | 
a jealous eye, they abſolutely rej his propoſal, and ſome of them Zy B. 1. c. 
added raillery to the refuſal, aſking the deputies why their Prince did not 9. 
open an aſylum for vagrant women, and ſlaves of that ſex, as he had 
done for men : your people then, faid they, will be well matched; a pack 
of vagabond and looſe women will make the fitteſt' wives for a crew of 
fugitives loaded with crimes or debts. e e e 
$. XI. WHEN this infulting anſwer was brought to Rome, Romu- 14:7. 
us heard it with the quickeſt reſentment, reſolving ro be revenged, and 
to rake away the daughters of the Sabines by force. He communicated 
his deſign to the Senate, and had their approbation of it. The only queſ- Plus in Ron. 
tion was, how to ſucceed in the enterprize. It happened, or ſo it was P. 25. 
pretended, that as workmen were digging in a field near Rome, they 
found a ſubterraneous altar dedicated to the God Conſus, or the God of 
council, who is the ſame with the Equeſtrian Neptune. The diſ- 
covery of this altar furniſh'd Romulus with * to proclaim a feſti- 
val and publick ſports in honour of the God. He notify'd the day he 


The Sabines poſſeſſed that part of Italy ticular governments were different, they were 
which lies between the Tiber, the Teverone, all united by a kind of league and communi- 
and the Apexnines, They inhabited divers lit- ty which formed the ſeveral ſocieties of that 
tle towns, ſome of which were governed by nation into one ſtate.” The Sabines were ſome 
petty Princes, and others only b iſtrates, of the neareſt neighbours to Rame. 543 

ard inform of a republick; but tho eir par- See page 8. 1 | 
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Year,of had fixed for theſe games to the neighbouring towns, and made all the 
80 ME pompous preparations for them, that the poverty” of his colony would 

n te 7 GE OO OPIN HH) WL 206k 0 e 
Romurus _ Thoſe of the Sabines who lay neareſt to Rome, flock'd thither in crowyds 
Fiſt King. upon the day appointed for the ſolemnity, as Romulus had foreſeen they 
would; no {mall numbers came alſo from the little towns of Cæning 
Cruſtumerium, and Autemnæ. The ſtrangers were received by the Ro- 
mans with great demonſtrations of joy. Every citiaen had his gueſt, whom, 
when he had treated him in the beſt manner he could, he conducted 
and placed where he might conveniently ſee the ſports. The peace and 
harmony that continued for ſome days *, lulPd the ſtrangers into ſecurity; 
for the Romans did not put their enterprize in execution till the laſt day 
of the feſtival. They had received orders to come armed that day, but 
to conceal their arms under their cloaths. When the multitude were moſt 
D. Hal. B. 2. attentive to the ſhow, Romulus, who preſided at it in a ſtriped robe called 
pP. 99. Trabea *, riſing from his ſeat, 1 his robe, and thre it over his 
Lal. in Ron. body. This was the ſignal agreed upon, I y the Romans drawing their 
p. 2 ſwords, ruſh'd in among the ſtrangers, and ſciz d their daughters. The 
men being unarmed and terrified, ran away, and the Romans who had no 
deſign of ſhedding blood, let the fathers and mothers depart in ſafety. In 
the hurry of the Hoon, ſome Romans of diſtinction perceiving a body of 
their people carrying off a young woman of ſingular beauty, envy'd them 
p. 26. ſo fine a prey, and attempting to take her from them, the latter cried out 
Livy. B. 1. c. Thalaſſio, Thalaſſio, meaning that the young perſon was deſigned for Tha- 
9. laſſius *, a brave and worthy Roman, much eſteemed in the colony; and 


d As to the nature of theſe games, it is pro- will hereafter appear, that the chief magi- 
bable they chiefly conſiſted of races, wreſt- ſtrates of the republick, and the Romar 
ling, and the like, ſince this was the manner Knights, appeared in it, on certain days of 
that afterwards prevailed of celebrating the ceremony. But there was likewiſe another 
Conſualia, which were tuated at Rome fort of Trabea worn only by the. Augurs; of 
in memory of this firſt ſhow given by Romu- which more in its place. C. & R. 

In Rom. p. 26. Jus, and according to Plutarch, annually ob- * This is the opinion of Livy and Plutarch. 
ſerved on the 18th of Auguft, becauſe the Varro, as quoted by Sex. Pompeius, differs 
rape of the Sabines was on that day. C. & R. from them. He thinks the word Thals/- 

© The feſtival began in the beginning of #/o antiently ſignified thoſe little baſkets in 
the month Sextilis, and did not end till the which the ladies put their work to this day. 
ꝛzoth. Reckoning from March, which was the As the Sabine virgins would not afterward 
firſt month of the year in Romulus's calendar, give themſelves voluntarily to the Romans, 
the 6th month was Augu/ff, which was for but on condition that they ſhould only be 
that reaſon called Sextil;s, even after the re- obliged to work in wool, they carried little 
0973675 made by Numa Pompilius and Ju- baſkets to their huſbands houſcs, on the day 

rs Ceſar. C. & R. of marriage, to put their work in. Others ſay 

The learned have wearied themſelves (Plz. p. 26.) Thalaſfio was the word Romulus 
with enquiries about the habits of the ancient had agreed to pronounce, when the Roman 
Romans, eſpecially the Trabea. All things were to begin the rape. And indeed this cry 
conſidered, Dow. Hal. and other ancient au- ſuited very well with the God of the ſea, 
thors, incline one to believe it was very like whoſe feſtival they then celebrated: And 
the Tega; with this difference, that it was therefore the poets always give bim the fur- 
adorned with ſtripes of purple, at due diſtan- name of Thalaſſies.. Ariftophanes ſpeaking of 
ces, on a white 2 This was the or- Neptune, calls him Oa kde. Hoc C. 
dinary habit of the Kings of Rome: and it & R. 

3 | Hence 
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hence it was, that the crying out Thalaſſio became cuſtomary at Rome ' 
in the martiage ceremony,” as Hymnen aud Hymenze prevailed among the O. 8 B. z. 
/ „— S&T NCOW . 14 yloo wir 5,7 PP: 
As this violence had been dictated by publick neceſſity, rather than 1 + 
brutal paſſion, Romulus's orders are faid to have been obſerved with great 1. 
exactneſs; he had forbid any further attempts upon the women, till mar WB? 
riages ſhould be ſolemnized in form. For this n 1508 he commanded „ 7 
the Sabine L. 2 (for they were all called Sabine, becauſe the greater ing 
number was of that nation) to be brought into his preſence the net?: 
day. They were by this time a little recovered from their fright, and the 2 
King comforted them under the loſs of their relations by words to this 
r ERCORITT YT SOr 3 30 Wikliennrtft bot lmotflicr numer ns, 

« The Romans have not uſed this violence with an intention to diſho- 
« nour, but to marry you; ſuch methods of procuring wives are antient 
« jn Greece, and, to women, more' honourable than any other. - Soften 
therefore the fiercenefs of your anger, impute our offence to your own 
« fathers, who ſcornfully rejected our civil requeſts, and ſurrender your Lizy B. 1. c. 
« hearts to thoſe men to whom fortune has given poſſeſſion of your per- 9. 
« ſons. Wrongs and injuries are often the forerunners of love and friend- 
« ſhip; you will find your huſbands behave themſelves with ſo tender 
an affection, as ' ſhall leave you no cauſe to regret the loſs of either 
your parents or your country.” To theſe words of the King the 
young men added careſſes and flatteries, pleading violent love in ex- 
cuſe of their fault; love, of all pleas, ſays Livy, the moſt eaſily admitted 
Z 77d ann) fo. af 1 Reo anger 35 5d eget 

After this, Romulus without delay married the women to his Romans 
by the ſame form, which was ever after uſed in marriages, Partate ye of 
your buſband*s fire and water* : and it was not long before they experienced 
the truth of what Romulus had foretold them. The merit and fondneſs of 
their huſbands made them forget their native country and- their father's 


. 


houſes. Fe bo Bag tt 0 On Wyo 4 * yn 
As to the number of theſe Sabine women, ſome hiſtorians make them D. Hal. B. 2. 
to have been 683, others 527, and others reduce them to 30, the num- p. 100. 
ber of the Curie, deriving the word Curia from Cures, the name of the 1%. p. 25. 
town of which the women were for the moſt part natives; but no eminent 
hiſtorian is of this opinion. Nod 1 | 
It is an antient hiſtorical tradition, that it was to ſhew, that the firſt — were 
the brides never ſtepped upon the threſhold, © made by rapes. And from hence, 1ay ſome 
when they went into their huſband's houſes. authors, comes the cuſtom of parting the Hair 
They were held up to prevent it. of the new married women with the point 
| of a lance. This was intended to ſhew, 
Turritaque premens frontem matrona corond that iron and violence gave the firſt: Ro- 
Tranſlatd vitat contingere limina plant. mans their wives: and the truth of this 
| Pharſ. B. 2. cuſtom ſeems to be confirmed by Ovid, in 


f | theſe words, ; Aa 1 
fo contends, that it was out of re. | | 

to this part of the houſe which was con- Comat virgintas haſta recurva comas. - 
ſecrated to Ve a: but Plutarch (p. 26.) ſays, D e d % d & R. 
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4 D. Ha/. B. 2. But whatever was their number, it is agreed, that, among them all, 
P- 110. there was only one married woman; whole name was Herſilia. She ei- 


ther was miſtaken for a Virgin, or, as ſome ſay, would-not leave her only 
Plut. in. Rem. Daughter. Zenodotus, a Greek hiſtorian, mentioned by Plutarch, ſays, that 
p. 26. Nomulus made her his wife, and had a daughter by her, named Prima, be- 
Year of cCauſe ſhe was his firſt child, and a ſon named Abilius. But other writers con- 
R 2 , - tend, that Herfilia was married to a noble Roman named Hoſtus, and that 
ulli, Heſtilius the third King of Rome deſcended from her. 
Romurus §. XII. THE Sabines are held by ſome to have been a Colony of La- 
Firſt King. cedemonians, tranſplanted into Italy; and it is not improbable. At leaſt 
the moderation, wiſdom, and frugality of theſe two nations, gave them a 
great reſemblance to each other. Their ſtate was a pretty extenſive one, 
if compared with the little neighbouring ſovereignties; but the people lived 
moſtly in villages that were open on all ſides, or only encloſed with pali- 
ſades. And therefore, tho' their courage excited them to revenge the affront 
they hadreceived in the perſons of their daughters; yet their prudence made 
them ſeek to repair their honour by a treaty, before they would run the 
hazard of a war. They ſent to demand the reſtoration of their daughters, 
_ promiſing on that condition to enter into a friendly and neighbourly alliance 
with the Romans. But Romulus was inflexible. He on his part demanded, 
that the Sabines ſhould confirm the marriages of his Romans, which were 
made indeed by violence, but a violence that was become neceſſary. Whilſt 
the treaty, which went on ſlowly, ſuſpended hoſtilities on both ſides, Acron, 
whom the hiſtorians call King * of Cænina, prevented the Sabines, and 
took the field before them. He was a man of valour, and had ſigna- 
lized himſelf in many battles. He thought the neighbourhood of the 
Romans, which had given him jealouſy from their firſt eſtabliſhment, was 
now indeed become formidable ſince the audacious Rape committed upon. 
the Sabine women, and that it was neceſſary to cruſh, in its infancy, 
D. Hal. B. 2. a colony which otherwiſe would increaſe in ſtrength as it grew in age: 
P. 101. And for this reaſon he ſollicited the Sabines, as alſo 5 inhabitants of * Cr4/- 
tumerium and Antemnæ, to join their forces with his. Their ſlowneſs made 
him impatient. He imagined he could, without their help, ſubdue a handful 
of Men, got together in a city newly founded, and very little fortified: But 
the 454 of his army had more the air of an incurſion of robbers, than of 
a regular expedition. The Cæninenſes having ravaged the lands of Rome, 
Romulus did not confine himſelf within his walls : He inſtantly march- 


b C2nina was ſituated on the confines of ſubject to, or in the neighbourhood of S- 
Latium and Sabinia. Plutarch and Stephens nia. Some geographers think the former 
make it a city of the Sabines; but the autho- was fituated near the place where Marciglia- 
rity of Livy, Dion. Hal. and Feſtus, who think no Vecchio now ſtands. They place the latter 
this a City of ancient Latium, is againſt them. upon the Tiber, almoſt between the 7. tburtine 
Cluverius thinks, that Cænina was on this and Nomantine ways. But it is uncertain 
file the Auio, four miles from Rome. Heo/fte- where they ſtood. Plutarch (p. 27.) ſays, that 
x1: places it beyond that river, in che neigh- Fidenæ made a league with oy and 
boirhood of M-nticelli. C. & R. Antewne, againſt the Ramam. C. & A. 

d Cruſtumcrium and Antemne, were either | | F 
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ed out againſt the enemy, and joined battle with them in the open field, 
where the Romans ws 2 tor every thing that was dear to them, and even 
for the hopes of poſterity. In the heroic times it had been a com- 
mon cuſtom, and it was not yet aboliſhed, for the two commanders in 
the heat of an engagement mutually to provoke each other with their 
eyes and voices to fingle combat : Upon which the Armies opened, 


35 


Year of 


ROME 
1 
— 
Rouurus 


Firſt King. 


and left a ſpace where their leaders were to fight. Romulus and Phu. in Rem. 
Acron challenged each other, and on this occaſion the former made a P. 27. 


vow to Jupiter, that if he came off Conqueror, he would erect a tro- 


uently exalt a man's courage, the young King performed the hero fo 

, that he ſlew his enemy, an experienced. warriour, and ſtripped 
him of his armour. The death of Acron was followed by the rout of the 
Cæninenſes; and Romulus purſued them to their town, which they had 
of late ſlightly fortified. The Romans enter' d it with the runaways, and took 
it without oppoſition. And then did the Conqueror give a ſignal proof both 
of his moderation and his good policy. He ſpared the blood of the con- 
quered, and contented himſelf with razing Cænina, and carrying the 
inhabitants to Rome, to augment his colony: And the eſtabliſhment he 
ve them, upon the ſame toot with his firſt citizens, became a precedent 
to himſelf, which he ever after followed on the like occaſions. And now, 
either out of oſtentation, or to animate his people with an ardent love of 
lory, he celebrated his victory with a new Find of pomp. He decreed 
Fimſelf the honours of a triumph '; for ſo was called the reception gi- 
ven to Generals at their return from ſucceſsful expeditions, Nor is it im- 
probable, that this example of Romulus's triumph excited the emulation of 


ſucceeding commanders, and contributed as much as any thing to the 


by to him of the ſpoils of the conquered. As impreſſions of religion 
tre 
wel 


i The uſe of trophies, eſpecially among 
the Greeks, is immemorial. It was cuſtoma- 
ry to erect them upon the field of battle. The 
ancient trophies conſiſted of a poſt, a ſtake, 
or a trunk of a tree dreſſed up with the ſpoils 


of the enemy. 'The figures of them are to 


be ſeen on ſeveral medals, which were 


at and im- 


ſtruck after the gaining of 
ue- 


portant victories. In aſter- times, con 


rors erected pillars of braſs, or mar le, 


or ſtone, and towers, and triumphal arches, 
with inſcriptions to perpetuate the memory 
of their victories. But according to Plu- 
tarch in his Roman queſtions, thoſe who 
firſt made uſe of marble and braſs for 
„ were abhorred, becauſe, ſays he, 
it ſcemed inhuman to tranſmit the ſhame 


and misfortunes of people to future ages: 
and he adds, that in Gnomes of this, they - 


would not ſuffer the triumphal arches to be 
repaired, Theſe monuments were generally 
dedicated to ſome divinity: - C. & A. 

If we may believe Dionyſus Halicar- 


3 


naſſeus, Romulus preſerved the city, and gave 
the inhabitants their choice, either to ſtay at 
home or ſettle at Rome : and the ſame au- 
thor adds, that the conqueror thought fit to 
ſend a colony of three hundred Romans to 
Cænina. C. & R. 3 
I This was the firſt Roman triumph. The 
word comes originally from 9;iapee-, one of 
the names of Bacchus, who conquered the In- 
dies; and who, according to Pliny and Dio- 
dorus Siculus, firſt received the honours of a 
triumph. They who followed the conque- 
rors, made the air reſound with this name of 
Bacchus ; Whince the acclamation, Jo Trium- 
phe! which Wthus expreſſed by Horace : 

Tugue dum procedis, Io Tri.mphe ! 

Now. ſemel pA To Triumphe ! 

Civitas omnis. | 


The order, laws, and. pomp of the ancienc 


triumphs will be ſpoken of hereafter. C. & R. 


conqueſt 


p. 103. 
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Year of 
ROME 


_—— 


Rouurus 


Firſt King. 


the road on both ſides. As ſoon as he enter'd Rome, they preſented him 
wine, and before the houſes, ſpread tables for thoſe of the ſoldiers who 


and here the triumphant victor depoſited his trophy, conſecrating it to 


® a ferendb. 


Plut. in Rom. 
Vows. B 
B. 1, c. 


conqueſt of the world: But the preparations for this ceremony were ſuita. 


2 
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ble to the poverty of the Romans in thoſe days: Romulus did not ride in a 
chariot, but entered Rome on foot“, with his troops marching ſome before 
and ſome after him. His long hair flowed upon his ſhoulders, and his head 
was crowned with lawrel. He had fixed the ſpoils of Acron to the trunk of a 
ſmall oak, and covered it with them. This trophy repreſented a man arm. 
ed which the King carried in triumph on his right ſhoulder. All the people 
came out of the city to meet the conqueror, ſinging his praiſes ; and lined 


wanted to refreſh themſelves. Romulus proceeded in the ſame order he 
entered the city, to the hill Saturnius, where, after the proceſſion was 
over, he erected a ſmall temple of only ten foot long, and five broad; 


upiter * Feretrius". This Name was then 59 to Jupiter, becauſe Ro- 
mulus had himſelf carried thither the preſent he had vowed: And a name 
of diſtinction was likewiſe given to the ſpoils. of the King of Cænina; 
they were called “ opima Spolia, becauſe they were more honourable than 
any other, being taken by the General of the Roman army, from the Ge- 
neral of the enemy's army, after he had killed him with his on hand. 
Not long after this, Romulus, with one * Legion, levied in haſte, ſub- 
dued the Antemnates and Cruſtumini, who had taken arms on the ſame: 
account as the Cæninenſes. Herfilia, who was of Antemng, interceded with 
him for her countrymen ; and as lenity ſuited beſt with the King's po- 


Dion. Hal. (p. 102;) repreſents Romulus 
as carried in a chariot drawn by four horſes, 


; 255 tc HD, during the ceremony 


6 


of his triumph; but Plutarch (p. 27.) and 
Zonaras affirm, that the elder Tarquin was the 


firſt that triumph'd, drawn in a chariot; and 


the former of thoſe writers ſays, there were 
ſtatues at Rome in his time repreſenting Ro- 


mulus on foot loaded with his — * 
Feretrius 


Plutarch (p. 27.) derives the wo 
from fares ſtrike; and ſupports his conjec- 
ture by Romulus's prayer to Jupiter to ſtrike 


Acran. But this interpretation does not very 


well agree with what he ſays in another place, 
that the Greet tongue was in uſe in the reign 
of Romulus. What he ſays in hig life of Mar- 
cellus, is moſt probable, namely, that Feretrius. 
came ori 2 from pigerg, which ſignifies 
any machine for carriage. C. & R. 

o Feſtus derives the word Opima from Ops, 
which ſignifies the earth, and the riches it 


produces; ſo that opima Spolia, according to 
him, ſignifies rich ſpoils. But Plurarob 822 
its 


derives it from Opus, as If one had ſaid 
ai ſicult to be obtain d. This name was given 
only to ſuch ſpoils as the General of the Ro- 


3 


man army had taken from the General of the 
enemy's troops; at leaſt this is Plutarch: 
opinion. Tho Harro aſſures us, that not on- 
ly a ſubaltern officer, but even a common 
ſoldier might make a trophy of the ſpoils he 
had taken from him who commanded in 
chief the enemy's army. In the ſpace of about 
five hundred and thirty years after Romulus, 
-only Cornelius Caſus and Claudius Marcellus 
are recorded to have had the glory of carry- 
ing oft this ſort of ſpoils. C. & R. 
The word Legion comes from gere, 
which ſigniſies to che. And indeed the 
"Reman legions were all chen men. The 
number of men in a legion, was different at 
different times, as will be occaſionally obſerv-- 
ed in the courſe of this. hiſtory. It is ſufficient 
to obſerve here, that when Livy ſays, Remu- 
lus led one legion againſt, the Aniemnates, he 
muſt be —— to mean, that he led 
three thouſand foot and three hundred horſe 
-againſt them: which were then the belt 
part of the Roman forces. Plutarch (p. 24) 


ſays, that the: Raman legion conſiſted at that 


time of three thouſand foot and three hundred 
horſe. C. & R. 


licy, 
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icy, having firſt conſulted with the Senate, he tranſplanted the inhabi- Year of 
tants of both the conquered cities to Rome, where they were admitted RO ME 
to all the privileges of Roman citizenſhip; and he ſent colonies from I. 
thence into their towns. 8 3 conduct, the reputation of his cle- Roni d 
mency, as well as bravery, became ſo great, that ſeveral cities of Hetru- Firſt King. 
ria voluntarily ſubmitted to him. Cælius an Hetrurian Leader brought D. H. p. 1094. 
to Rome all the troops under his command, and ſettled on a hill near the 
city, which from him took the name of Mount Cælius. | ; 
Romulus was now obliged to-enlarge the bounds of Rome. The city 
had hitherto contained only the hill Palatinus, which was encompaſſed 
with a ſquare wall: But upon this augmentation of inhabitants, it ipread 
itſelf to the Capitol, then called the hill Saturnius; and on the top of 
that hill they built a citadel, which was committed to the government of 
a noble Roman named Tarpeius; it was ſurrounded on all fides with 
ramparts and towers, which equally commanded the city and the country. 
They likewiſe built a wall from the foot of the hill Saturnius to the Tiber, 
and opened a gate in it which they called Carmentalis. 
$. XIII. BUT this increaſe of the Roman forces and fortifications did D. Hal. B. 2. 
not terrify the Sabines. They ſent a ſecond deputation to Romulus, to de- P. '95+ 
mand back their ene and upon his refuſal, they march'd towards 
Rome with an army of 25000 foot, and 1000 horſe, under the command 
of their King Titus Tatius. The troops which Romulus led againſt them, 
are ſaid to have been not much inferior in number, for he received ſup- 
lies from his grandfather Numitor, and from Hetruria; the Hetrurians 
benz commanded by one Lucumo a brave warrior, or rather by one of 
their 12 Lucumones or governors. Romulus poſted his army on the hills 
Eſquilinus and Quirinalis. 
The Sabines advanced in order, and encamped at the foot of the 
hill Saturmus, in that plain ſince called the Campus Martius. Tatius ſceing. 
all the poſts guarded, was extremely uneaſy about the ſucceſs. of his en- 
terprize : But an unforeſeen adventure extricated him out of his difficul- 
ties. As the Sabines were roaming round the hill, to find a paſſage where- 
by they might get into the citadel, the Governor's daughter, named Tar- 
peia, who went accidentally to draw water for a ſacrifice, was much taken. 
with the bracelets and rings with which the enemies were adorned. She 
therefore privately ſent one of her maids to deſire a conference with the 
Sabine General; and at night Titus Tatius came to the Poſtern- Gate that 
had been ſhewn him, and agreed to give Tarpeia what the ſoldiers wore 
on their left arms, provided ſhe facilitate their entrance into the ci- 
tadel, by that very gate. It is probable the young woman, whole eyes 
were at firſt ſo dazled with the ornaments of the Sabines, repented of her 
treachery : And then, in order to turn the ſtratagem againſt the Sabines 
themſelves, "fe ſent to Romulus, deſiring a ſtrong body of troops to op- 
pole Tatins, who expected to enter the Citadel the night following, 3 
cs that ſhe was to open to him. But it unfortunately happened chat 
e meſſenger proved a traitor, went to the camꝑ of the Sabines, de 2 
| formed 
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formed them of the ambuſh that was laying for them. Tatius did not 
fail of being at the gate at the time appointed, but with a greater body 
of men than Tarpeia expected. As ſoon as it was opened, he led 
in his troops and made himſelf maſter of the citadel: And then the Sa- 
Bines are ſaid to have cruſhed Tarpeia to death with their bucklers, which 
they threw upon her, thinking themſelves to have diſcharged their pro- 
mile by thus giving her what they wore on their left arms. 

From her the hill Saturnius took the name of Tarpeius, which it retained 
till it got that of Capitolinus (from the head of one Tolus, which was found 
there when workmen were digging to lay the foundations of a temple to 
Jupiter.) And even then, the ſteepeſt part of it, down which criminals 
were thrown, continued to be called The Tarpeian Rock. 

The Sabines, now maſters of the Citadel, had the advantage of 
being able to continue the war with more ſecurity. For a _w time, only 
light ſkirmiſhes paſt between the two parties without much advantage on 
either ſide. At length both armies reſolved to come to a general en- 
gagement. The firſt action (which the night put an end to) determined 
nothing, the ſucceſs being equal on both ſides. In a ſecond, the Ro- 
mans at the beginning had the advantage, in both wings commanded by 
Romulus and the Lucumo, till a brave Sabine, named Metius Curtius, who 
commanded the main body of the Sabine army, turned the ſcale in favour 
of his countrymen. He broke into the center of the Roman army, and, 
with deſign to give the wings of the Sabines an opportunity of rallying, 
ae it to the very ga es of Rome. Romulus, ſeeing this, preſs'd no 

onger after that wing of the Sabines, which he had fore d to give ground, 
but immediately faced about, and haſten'd to attack Curtius; who, mak- 
ing a gallant reſiſtance, facilitated the retreat of his countrymen toward 
their camp. At length Romulus met him and engaged him in ſingle com- 
bat. Curtius being now wounded in ſeveral places, and unable to main- 
tain the fight, threw himſelf into a lake which was made by the inun- 
dation of the Tiber, becauſe on all the other ſides he was ſurrounded by 
enemies. This lake was very full of mud towards the banks, and the 
water was deep in the middle; ſo that Romulus, thinking his enemy could 
not eſcape periſhing, returned to the purſuit of the Sabines. But Curtius, 
tho* encumber'd with his armour, got ſafe out of the water, and left his 
name to the place; it was ever after called Lacus Curtius, even when it 
was dried up, and almoſt in the center of the Roman Forum. | 

Romulus, upon hisreturn tohis army, puſhed the enemy with ſuch vigour, 
that they fled in confuſion, and took refuge in the Citadel. The Romans 
followed them, and, fluſhed with their ſucceſs, expected to have re- 
taken it. But the Sabines rolling great ſtones from the top of the hill, 
one of them hit Romulus on the head, and ſtunn'd him, fo that falling down 
ſenſeleſs, he was carried out of the field into the city. This accident reviy- 


4 Precilius ſays, that the Lacus Curtius was And others think that it received its name 
ſo called, from the famous Cur::45,who leap'd from Curtius the Conſul (collegue to M. Ge- 
into the gulph that opened in that place. auciu who wall'd it in, n 
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ed the courage of the Sabines; the Romans were put to flight in their turn, year of 

and purſued to the very gates of Rome. However, Romulus having by this ROME 

time recovered his ſenſes, rallied his troops, put himſelf again at their I. 

head, and drove the enemy back to the Citadel. \ Md 
We are told that in the moſt critical minute of the day, when the Romans Firſt King. 

were flying before the enemy, Romulus made a vow to Jupiter in order to Awel. Victor, 

obtain his favour for the ſpeedy rallying of his troops, and that, as fortune % 

would have it, they ſtopped at the ſight of their General, upon his return P 7% 

to the field of battle. Out of a belief therefore, that this was a particular 

bleſſing of Heaven, he erected a temple to Jupiter, whom he called Stator, 

becauſe the Romans recovering from their fright made a tand, and faced 

the enemy. Livy and Plutarch ſay, that in this very moment the Sabine B. 1. c. 13. 

women coming out of the city with their hair diſhevelled, and their chil- P/. p. 29. 

dren in their arms, threw themſelyes between the two armies, and by their - 

tears and intreaties put a check to the fury of their fathers and huſbands. 

But Dionyſius gives a different and more probable account of the part 


' which thoſe women had in the reconciling of the two nations. 


F. XIV. NEITHER Romulus nor Tatius was very forward to h. Ha, B. 2. 
hazard another engagement. The Sabines, who remained maſters of the p. 109. 
Citadel, debated whether they ſhould content themſelves with only 
ravaging the lands of the Romans, and then return home; or ſhould 


'f-nd for new levies from Sabinia to continue the war, till it could be 


finihed with more advantage. The Romans, on their ſide, were no 
leſs doubtful and undetermined what to do. Their enemies they knew to 
be a powerful nation, that could more eaſily repair its loſs than they cou'd 
theirs. But, on the other hand, could the Romans with honour reſtore the 
women? Would not that be a confeſſion of weakneſs which might render 
tae Sabines more haughty and more difficult to treat with? Whilſt both p. 110. 
parties were thus Jeliberacing and in ſuſpence, the women for whoſe ſake 
the war had been undertaken, met together without the knowledge of 
their huſbands, and, at the perſuaſions of Her/ilia, formed a deſign of 


_ mediating between the two nations. Before they could put their project in 


execution it was neceſſary to get it approved by the King and Senate; this, 
in the preſent conjuncture of affairs they found no difficulty to effect. A 
decree was paſſed, permitting the women to go upon the negotiation they 
propoſed, on condition however that they left their children Behind them 3 
yet thoſe who had ſeveral were allowed to take one or more with them, 
as it might be a means to promote the ſucceſs of their enterprize. 

The women being thus authorized, laid aſide their ornaments, put on 
mourning, took ſome of their children in their arms, and leaving the city, 
advanced towards the camp of the Sabines. They no ſooner arrived there, 
but caſting themſelves at the feet of their relations and countrymen, they 
by their tears and lamentations excited a general compaſſion. King Tatius 
having aſſembled his chief officers in council, and ordered the women. to 
declare the intention of their coming, Herfilia, in the name of her com- 


Panions, is ſaid to have made a long and pathetic ſpeech to this effect: 
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Year of „If it be love to us which has moved you to begin the war, the 
RO 7 E. « ſame love me now induce you to.put an 4 4 it. It 8 true, we 
i, © were unjuſtly forced away from our parents by the men who are now 

Rouvrus © our rs but you neglected fo long to revenge the injury, that 
Firſt King. ve became eng „by the ſtricteſt ties of affection, to thoſe whom 
<« at firſt we hated : we are full of anxiety for them hen they are 
<« fighting, and we lament their deaths when they fall in battle. You 
© do not now come to vindicate the honour of virgins, but to tear away 
« wives from their huſbands, and mothers from their children; this is 
© not to reſcue us, it is to make us a ſecond time captives.” 
When ſhe had thus ſpoken, ſhe begg'd a truce, that the chiefs of the 
two armies might have an opportunity to treat of an accommodation. 
D. Hal. B. 2. As the Sabines wanted only a pretence to lay aſide their reſentments, they 
P. 11 readily accepted the propoſal, and ſoon after the two Kings had a confe- 
| rence, which ended to the ſatisfaction of both parties. A treaty of union 
Plut. p. zo. was made and confirmed by oath. It was agreed, that both the Kings 
ſhould reſide in Rome, and be equal in power; that as many of the 
Sabines as were willing might come hither and be incorporated in the 
Tribes and Curiæ; that their common city. ſhould continue to be called 
Rome, but that the Romans ſhould take the name of 2wrrztes *, till then 
peculiar to the Sabines; and that the latter ſhould be admitted to publick 
offices both civil and religious. Three conſiderable Sabine families arc 
particularly mentioned to have followed the example of their King, and 
ſettled at Rome. The head of one of them was Valerius YVoleſus (to whom 
in Popl. p. 97. Plutarch gives the honour of negotiating the peace); of another, Talus 
Hrannus; and of the third, that Metius Curtius who had ſignalized him- 
{elf ſo much in the laſt battle: and theſe brought with them a multitude 
of their relations and dependents. | 
$. XV. BY THIS TREATY, which ſo conſiderably increaſed the co- 
D. Hal. B. 2. lony, Rome became formidable. Dion. Hal. tells us, that the number of 
A. the new inhabitants equalled that of the old. Tatius, that he might imi- 
Plut. in Rom. tate and equal Romulus in all reſpects, formed a council of a hundred Se- 
P. 30. nators of his own nation. They were ſtyled Fathers, and enjoyed the 
ſame privileges with thoſe who had been inſtituted by the founder of 
Rome. The Roman and Sabine Senators held their firſt aſſeniblies on affairs 
of ſtate ſeparately, at the houſes of their reſpective Kings. But after- 
r Dion. Hal. ſays, that each particular ci- Quiris, according to Plutarch (p. 36.) and 
tizen was to be called Romanus, and the col - ſome others, ſignified in the Sabine language, 
lective body of them 2wirites; yet it ap- both a dart, and a warlike Deity armed with 
. pears by this ancient form of words uſed at a dart. Tis uncertain whether the God gave 
unerals, Ollus Quiris letho datus eff, that each name to the dart, or the dart to the God. 
Private citizen was alſo called Quiris. But be that as it will, this Quiris or Qui. 
The origin of the word Pwirites, which rinus, was either Mars, or ſome other God 
was at fr peculiar to the Sabines, and be- of war; and the worſhip of Quiris continued 
came, in Romulus's time, the general name in Rome all Romulus's reign ; but after his 
of the inhabitants of Rome, has, been much death, he was honoured with the name Qut- 
ſought for; and the moſt probable account ui, and took the place of the God ur 
- Antiquity gives us of them, is this. The word C. & R. | 34 3 
W 
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wards they all met t 


becauſe the Sabine and Romans went thither to form one aſſembly, was X O M E. 
called Comitium *, Place of Meeting. 


And now, according to 


its name 


The REGAL STATE. 


| Livy, were formed the three conturies of R9- 
nan Knights, called“ Ramnenſes, Tatienſes, and Luceres. 
m Romulus; the ſecond from the Sabine King; and the third 


The firſt had 


from the Lacus or grove where the Afylium ſtood, and where the Knights 
of this century had formerly dwelt. Theſe three bodies of horſe were II. B. 1 c. 1 ;. 


incorporated into the Roman legions, which, accordi 
ſiſted from this time of * ſix thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe e 


A coenndo, quaſi comeumdu. The Comiti 
um was part of the Forum at Rome; and was 
at the foot of the hill Palatinus, over againſt 
the Capitol, C. & R. 

Originally the Knights alone formed the 
body of the Roman or legionary cavalry. 
They, who aſpired to the honour of being ad- 
mitted into this order on account of their for- 
tunes or birth, often ſerved in the army as 
voluntiers; with this difference, that the 
fate furniſhed the former with horſes out of 
the publick treaſury, whereas the latter 
were obliged to furniſh themſelves with 
horſes at their own coſts. This cuſtom con- 
tinued to the time of Marines, Then Rome 
had recourſe to her allies, to ſupply the defi- 
ciency of the Roman Knights : And from 
that time, the provinces furniſhed as many 
horſe, as were wanted to recruit the legions. 
Indeed the Equeſtrian Order never had any 
ſettled form, till after the Cenſus appointed by 
Servius Tullus, They who had the honour of 
being joined to them, en 
to be ſoldiers by profeſſion. They fought e- 
qually on foot or on horſeback, as occaſi- 
on or the diſpoſition of the ground required. 
They were ſometimes poſted in the advanced 
guard, ſometimes in the center, but more 
frequently in the wings, of each legion. But 
in length ot time this illuſtrious body dege- 
nerated, and the Roman Knighthood e 
a bare title of honour. Thoſe who enjoy- 
ed it, were diſtinguiſhed from the Plebeians, 


by a gold ring they wore on their fingers. In 


the latter times of the Republick, the Roman 
nights were no more confined to war, than 
any other citizens. On the contrary, they 
undertook to collect the publick taxes, under 
che name of publicans. C. & R. 
0 Varro, Plutarch, and Feftus give the 
ame names to the three tribes eſtal fiſhed by 
Romulus, which Livy gives to theſe three cen 


* Knights drawn out of the tribes. 


d themſelves 


But 


They are eaſily reconciled, if we will ſup- 
poſe each century to bear the name of its re- 
ſpective tribe. Dion. Hal. dates the diviſion 
of the colony into tribes, from the firſt year 
of Rome. Platarch brings it down to the 
time of this union of the Romans with the Sa- 
bines. And what can we infer from theſe 
different accounts, but that Rommlus inſtitut- 
ed the tribes from the beginning of his reign, 
thereby to ſettle his form of government ; and 
that each tribe had no particular name. till 
after the concluſion of his treaty with Tatius, 
What confirms this conjecture, is, that the 
ſecond tribe was called T atienfis, or Titienfit, 
from the name of Titus Tatius. Some authors 
indeed give all the three names, Ramnen/es, 
Tatienſes, and Luceres, an Hetrurian derivati- 
on. But the generality of hiſtorians agree in 
calling the colony of the inhabitants of Aba 
that went to Rome with Romulus, Ramnen/es ; 
and fo they do, in calling the ſecond tribe, 
Tatienſes. The others who fled into the g- 
lum, were called Laceres, if we may believe 
Feſtus, from Lucerus, King of Ardea, who, 


according to him, joined with Romulus againſt 


the Sabines. C. & R. 
= The moſt learned criticks have obſerved, 
that Plutarch is miſtaken, when he ſays p. 
o.) the Roman legion conſiſted of ſix thou- 
foot and fix hundred horſe, after the 
concluſion of the treaty between Romulus and 
Tatins. But it is probable, that Plurarch 
meant no more, than that Romulus formed 
two legions, of the two united nations, which 
conſiſted each of three thouſand! foot, and 
three hundred horſe. Ai Mi/iaves iy“, 
«fav wiv ar,, ri I FE. 
And by the help of the ſame interpretation, 
we may explain Dior. Hal. s ſaying, that 
Romulus incorporated into his legion or army, 
three thouſand of the Ceninenſes and Antem- 
nates, Tho? it were true, as ſome authors 
conjecture, that each legion did conſiſt of 
G above 
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Year of But the moſt common opinion is, that the Roman legion did not then 
ROME. conſiſt of above four thouſand men at the moſt. b 48 


The Roman HisTorxy., Bock I. 


Rome could not without ingratitude forget the ſervices that had been 
done her by the Sabine women, who were become entirely Roman, b 
affection as well as marriage. Honourable privileges and marks of dil 
tinction were decreed them. Every body was to give way to them when 
they paſſed along; all immodeſt and too free diſcourſe was forbidden in 
their preſence: it was a law, that indecent objects ſhould never be brought 
into their ſight; they were exempted from the juriſdiction of the ordinary 
judges, in capital caſes; and laſtly, they were permitted to hang a ball * 
of gold about their childrens necks, to diſtinguiſh them from the vulgar. A 
particular robe was alſo aſſigned theſe children, called Prætexta, the uſe 
of which was forbidden to all others. | 


above three thouſand three hundred men at 
this time; yet it is certain, that, ordinarily, 


it did not exceed four thouſand foot; for 


which reaſon, Feſtus calls a legion /quare ; 
tho? this denomination owed its any, 1 to 
their order in battel. I ſay, ordinarily, be- 


cauſe on ſome occaſions, the legion did con- 


fiſt, if we may believe Vegetius, of five thou- 


ſand foot, and two hundred, three hundred, 
four hundred, and ſometimes ſeven hundred 
horſe. Livy tells us, the legions which were 
appointed to go over into rica with Scipio, 
conſiſted of fix thouſand two hundred foot, 
and three hundred horſe. And therefore Fe/- 
tus is miſtaken, when he ſays that Marius firſt 
made the Roman legion to conſiſt of fix thou- 
ſand two hundred foot, and three hundred 
horſe. The number of ſoldiers ina legion was 
different at different times. Nevertheleſs, it 
is probable, that from Marius's time, the legi- 
ons did more commonly conſiſt of ſix thou- 
ſand foot, and three hundred horſe. C. & R. 
It is difficult to find out exactly what was 
the form of this ornament, which the Sabine 
women had leave to hang about their chil- 
dren's necks. It was called Bulla. Plutarch 
ſays, that this Bulla was like the little bub- 
bles which the drops of rain make, when they 
fall upon running water: and it is therefore 
robable, that theſe little golden balls were 
th hollow and light; and, that they 
were but half globes, with one ſide flat, 
and the other globular. Macrobius pretends, 
that Targuin Z Elder extended the right of 
wearing theſe ornaments to all the children of 
the Patricians, and began with his own. The 
young Romans, when they came to the age of 
manhood, quitted the Balla, and 2 an 
offering of it to the Dii Lares, which were 
then called Lares Bullati. Hence Perſius: 


3 


Cum primùm pavido cuſtos mihi purpura ceſſt, 
Bullaque ſuccinctis Laribus donata pependit. 
and this ornament was alſo ſometimes conſe- 
crated to ſome other divinity, as appears by 
this inſcription which Gruterus gives us from 
an ancient monument: | 


JUNONI PLACID2Z. 
CONSERVAFTRICI. AUGUSTA. 
CLAUDIA. SABBATIS, 

BULLAM. D. 5. 


The Romans uſed alſo to incloſe in theſe Bullæ, 
certain preſervatives which paganiſm had con- 
ſecrated, to ſecure their children againſt en- 
chantments: and they perhaps attributed this 
virtue to certain hieroglyphicks, or other my- 
ſterious characters. Or it may be, the figures 
of the Deities and of animals were made 
uſe of for this purpoſe; as in that particular 
kind of preſervatives, which the Laine: called 
£muleta, whoſe form was arbitrary. C. & R. 

Theſe robes were laced at the bottom, 
and 3 on the two lappets, if what Ru- 
benius thinks be true, that they were open be- 
fore. They were called Prætextæ, from this 
purple edging or lace. They were worn by 
girls till their marriage, and by boys till they 
were ſcventeen, and took the Toga F;rilis, or. 
Manly Robe. But what was in Romulus's time a 
mark of diſtinction for the children of the Sa- 
bine women, was afterwards very common. 
All even to the children of the Liberti, or men 
who were made free, wore robes bordered- 
with purple in their youth: and at length, the 
graveſt of the magil trates wore them like- 
wiſe, not only at Nome, but in the colonies, . 
and Mumici pia, or free cities. C. & R. 6 


For 


Chap. a II. 


For five years together, the two = 


The REGAL STATE. G | 
lived at Rome in a ſurpriſing har- O. Hal. B. 


mony. Romulus had his palace on the declivity of the hill Palatinus ; Ta- P 


The ſpace between the hills 


Palatinus and Tarpeius became a common market-place for the two 
united nations, and they gave it the name of Forum, which it retained ever 
after; and there they alſo held their aſſemblies for publick affairs. | 

The union of the two nations ſoon produced a mixture of manners, cu- 
ſtoms, and religion. Rome readily adopted the Sabine Gods; and Tatius 
built temples. to the Sun, the Moon, Saturn, Rhea, Veſta, Vulcan, Diana, and 
Mars, who was probably the ſame with the God Quiris. Juno Quiritia 
was introduced to preſide, over the public feaſts of all the Curie in Rome: 


and the two nations 


agreed to inſtitute ſome new feſtivals, by common | 
conſent : That called Matronalia was inſtituted in memory of the peace, P17. in Rom. 
which had been brought about by the mediation of the women. The Ro- p. 30. 


mans, who had hitherto uſed ſmall bucklers after the manner of the 
Arzives, now wore larger, like thoſe of the Sabines: And the latter 
conformed themſelves to Romulus's calendar ©. In a word, never was a 


more ſudden or more 
been ſuch mortal enemies. b 


During the time that Romulus 


perfect union between two nations which had 


had an aſſociate on the throne, the con- D. Hal B. 2. 
queſt of Camerium, a town in the neighbourhood of Rome, was the only p. 114. 


military atchievement of the Romans: The Camerini, by their incurſions 
on the Roman territory, gave occaſion to the war. Being twice defeated, 


4000 of them were t 
to Camerium. 


ſplanted to Rome, and a colony ſent from thence, 


$. XVI. BUT as it is ſcarce poſſible chat concord ſhould be perpetu- 
al in a ſtate which is governed by two Kings, whoſe powers are equal, and 


whoſe intereſts will at len 


gth prove not to be the ſame, the union between. 


Romulus and Tatius, which policy had formed, and reciprocal condeſcenſi- 
ons maintained, was broke in the Hxth year of their government. The 


d This feſtival was celebrated on the firſt 


of March. Owid, in his Faſfi, gives other rea- 
ſons for the inſtitution. of it; W grants that 
the chief of them was the remembrance of 
the benefits the Romans had received from 
the Sabine women. The Matronalia was to 
the Roman wives, what the Saturnalia was to 
their huſbands. /They now ſerved their ſlaves 
at table, and received preſents from their huſ- 
bands, as the huſbands did of their wives in 
the Saturnalia. The Matronalia was conſe- 


crated to Mars, and, according to ſome, to , 


no Lucina ; and on it the women ſacrificed 
. theſe two Deities, Plutarch (p. 30.) ſays, 
a IM inſtituted likewiſe the Carmen- 
28, . 
6.4 Po nour of the Goddeſs Gyn: 


© Selinus reports, „ Am before the 
foundation of Rome, the year confiſted of 
thirteen months, and of three hundred and 
ſeventy-four days: nevertheleſs, it is proba- 
ble, that the people of the ſouthern parts of 
1talyfollowed the Greek calendar, which made 
the year firſt to conſiſt of three hundred and 
ſixty, and afterwards of three hundred and 
fifty four days, which are a lunar year. Be 
that as it will, the Sabines thought fit to con- 
form themſelves to Romulus's calendar. The 
common opinion is, that he made his year to 
conſiſt of only ten months, viz. March, April, 


May, Tune, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, Octo- Macrob. ſat. 
December, March, May, L. 1. c. 12. 


Quintilis and October, had each thirt one 
days, the other fix months but thirty. C. & R. 


G 2 | * occaſion 


113, 1 14. 
ius reſided on the hill Tarpeius; and his Sabines had fixed their ſettlements 15 
on the hill, which they called Quirinalis, either in memory of their city / 
Cures, or in honour tb their God Quiris. * 

ng. 
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Year of 
R O M E. 
I. 


RowuvLus 


Firſt King. 


D. Hal. p. 
115. 


Plat. p. 32. 


D. Hal.x.116, Mulus wat e them a ſecond time, and on this occaſion had the honours 


De ROMAN HisTory. Bock l. 


occaſion of it was this. Some of Tatius's people having ravaged the ter- 
ritory of the Lavimans *, the latter ſent envoys to Rome to demand ſatis- 
faction. Romulus declared himſelf for delivering up the aggreſſors to the 
injured party; but Tatius interpoſed. He alledged, that it was not juſt 
to deliver up Roman citizens into the hands of 1 wh their enemies; 
and that the complainants ought to come and plead their cauſe at Rome. 
Nor was his conduct hitherto greatly to be condemned. But ſome of the 
envoys, in their return home, being murdered by the very robbers they 
had complained of, Tatius ſtill continued to ſkreen theſe aſſaſſins from 
puniſhment. However, when the Lavinians renewed their complaints, 
Romulus, of his own authority, ſurrendered up the murderers to them. 
Tatius looking upon this as an inſult offered him by his collegue, put 
himſelf at the head of ſome armed men, purſued the Lavinians, and 
reſcued his people out of their hands. So exceſſive a partiality to his 
friends, accompanied with ſuch grievous injuſtice, coſt him his life. For 
not long after, going to Lavinium * with Romulus, to offer certain ſacri- 
fices, as the Kings were obliged to do, to thoſe tutelar Gods of their ſtate, 
which had been brought from Troy, and ſtill remained at Lavinium, the 
relations and friends of the envoys who had been murdered, fell upon him 
and ſlew him at the foot of the altar with the prieſt's knives and the ſpits 
for roaſting the victims. To Romulus they did no violence, but con- 
ducted him out of the town with acclamations of praiſe and benediction. 
He conveyed the body of his collegue to Rome, and honourably buried 
it on mount Aventine. | | 
Romulus, being now a ſecond time ſole King of Rome, and revered, not 
only by his ſubjects, but by ſtrangers, the Latius nation ſought his friend- 
ſhip and alliance, and by their ambaſſadors concluded a treaty with him. 
To clear himſelf entirely of the violence offtred to the envoys of the La- 
vi niaus, he pronouced ſentence of baniſhment againſt the murderers, who 
on the death of Tatius had immediately fled the city. Aſter this 
he ſummoned the Zavinians who had flain his collegue, (and who had been 
delivered up to him) to anſwer for their crime ; but they alledging, that 
they had only taken a juſt revenge for the murder of their ambaſſa- 
dors, he allowed their plea to be good, and diſmiſſed them with impu- 
nity * : yet the Sabines expreſs'd no diſpoſition to a revolt. 
$. XVIL ABOUT this time a plague, which a famine made more 
terrible, raged in Rome, and the people of Camerium took advantage of 
the heavy affliction the Romans laboured under, to ſhake off the yoke. Ro- 


of a ſecond triumph, He entered Rome with the acelamations of the people, 
as after the defeat of Acron. He had ſlain 6000. of the Camerint in the 
battle; and, of thoſe who had eſcaped, he tranſported one half to Rome, 


* Pinzarch (p. 32.) ſays, it was the Lau- tius did not go to Lavinium with Romulus, 
rentes who were injured, and who flew Ta. nor to offer ſacrifices; but went by himſelf to 
Was at Lavinium. | exhort the Lavinians to pardon the criminals. 
0 According to Licinius apud D. Hal. Ta- Plutarch p. 32.) ſays they were pre 


3 


Chap. II. 


years from the building of the eity. 


But now the Veientes“, grown jeal 
manded Fidenæ back, as a city 
a contemptuous refuſal, they laid 
they marched 
teated them in two battles with 


a very weak 
laid the fou 


they drels'd 


city was Sardis. 


whoſe ſituation 
lus had then neither the 


truce for 100 


war ſo 


This was the laſt milit 
eaſy to be accounted for, t 
upon ext 


8 Plutarch and Ditayſſus ſpeak of Fidene as 
taken before Camerium. 
* Veii, the city of the Nrientet, ſtood about 
150 furlongs from Rome. D. Hal. compares 
t to Athens for extent and riches. 
This account is taken from Plutarch. 
But Sinnius Capite gives the cuſtom- a later 
date. He ſays, that when Tiberius Semproni- 


After * this he vanquiſhed the Fidenates, took thei 
about 40 furlongs from Rome) and ſent thither a colony 3 
ous of their proſperous neighbour, de- Ronvrus 
received Firſt King, 
Plutarch. p. 
againſt Romulus, who had an army in the field. He de- 5, 


in their 


an old man in a pu 


The REGAL STATE. 
ſending from thence to Camerium twice as many Roman Citizens; ſo pro- 
digiouſly, ſays Plutarch, was the number of his people increas'd in 16 


cy, (which Rood ROME 
0 


2500 Romans. 


dance; and having 
toit. A ſecond body of troops 


flaughter, and took a vaſt num- 


ber of them priſoners, together with their commander, who had acted 
rt. And what was now done at the ſale of theſe ſlaves, 
ation of a cuſtom which : 
le offered facrifices to the Gods, in thankſgiving for any victory, 
they rple robe, with a child's balls bob. 
his neck, and cried all around him, Sardians to ſell. By which cries and 
ceremony, they originally alluded to theſe two things: 
governor of the Veientes had ruled his ftate like a child: And that the 
Veientes, an Hetrurian people, were a colony of Lydians, whoſe capital 


prevailed ever after. When the 


That the old 


Romulus, being intent upon making the beſt advantage of his victory, 
paſſed the ber, and purſued the Veientes to the gates of their city ; 
preſerved it. Veni Ir. * a an rage and Romu- 

troops, nor the proviſions 

He therefore retired ;* yet with a full 

and reducing to aſhes a city, which had no motive to conſpi 
Rome, except jealouſy or ambition. But two defeats had taught the Yeien- 
les wiſdom; and they prevented their total ruin by their ſubmiſſion. They 
tent a depuration to Rome to ſue for peace; and Romulus 
years, upon their furrendrin 
Tiber, with ſome falt-pits at the mouth of that river, and their ſending 
50 of their principal citizens to Rome, as ſecurities for their fidelity. A 
ouſly ended obtained him a third triumph. 

exploit of Romulus. It is ſurprizing, and not 
t this Prince, who ſeemed fo eagerly bent 
ending his domination over his neighbours, ſhould, after the death = 
ot his grandfather Numitor, leave Alla in poſſeſſion of her laws and: li- Plat. p. 34 


us Gracchus the Conſul had conquered $2rdi- 


to beſiege it. 
ſe of returning in a little time, 
againſt 


ſeven ſmal 


nia, he brought ſo great a number of ſlaves 
from thence, that for a great while together, 
nothing was to be ſeen in the markets but 


Sardintans, or Sura, to be fold. Which 
gave riſe to a act ogy Sar di. venales, alins 
ale nequicr, That is, Sardinians to /elh, eve- 
ry ont worſt than bis fell C. & R. 


ed them a Lim, B. 1. c. 
towns on the 5 
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Vear of berty. The ſovereigny of that ſtate devolved upon him, and he might 
ROME have ſubjected it to the Roman laws; yet he reſerved, to himſelf no other 
Tongs power over it, than that of naming annually, a magiſtrate, with the title 


Firſt King. Of Dictator, to govern it, in form of a republic. N 
Plutarch. p. F. XVIII. SO great an inſtance of moderation in the firſt, King of 


8 Rome is the more extraordinary, as the hiſtorians all agree, that being 
« Hal.P.113, lated with his continual proſperity, he now affected an abſolute tyranny, 


ah | He paid no longer any deference to his great council; the Senators 
were aſſembled merely for form ſake; he made himſelf the ſole arbiter in 
all affairs. Having erected a judgment - ſeat in the Forum, he there ad- 
miniſtered juſtice, or rather exerciſed cruelty, attended by his 300 Celeres, 
and his 12. Lifors, the miniſtets of his deſpotic will. But that which 
more than all things elſe provoked the Fatbers was, that, of his own au- 
thority, and without conſulting them, he ſhared the conquered lands among 
the ſoldiers, as he pleaſed; and, even againſt their opinion, reſtored the 
Veientes their hoſtages. The Senators not able to endure that the go- 
vernment ſhould be thus changed into an abſolute monarchy, conſpired 
| his deſtruction; and it was not long before they effected it, 

Year of On the ſeventh day of July, in the thirty-ſeventh year of Rome, Romu- 
RE lus (now ſixty years old, or, as ſome ſay, only 55.) appointed a review 
. Nenn in a plain, without the city; and the Senate for the greater 

Plutarch. tate attended him thither. Whilſt the King was haranguing his army, 
Rom. p. 34. near a pond, called Geats-pond, a ſudden ſtorm of hail and thunder came 
SN 1 1 upon them. The ſtorm diſperſed the ſoldiers; and the Senators remaining 
3 8 5 with the King, thought this a favourable opportunity of execut- 
ing their deſign. The King was ” ſlain, and his body conveyed out of 

ſight in an inſtant. Some pretend, that, the better to conceal the fact, 

the Senators cut him into pieces, and that every Senator carried away one 

under his robe. Be that as it will, the circumſtance of the ſtorm 

gave occaſion to the fable which the aſſaſſins ſpread among the people, 

that the King was all on a ſudden ſurrounded with flame, and ſnatched 

up in it from earth to heaven. The credulous were contented, with a ſtory 

which made the founder of their colony a God; but the more penetrating 


*The three hundred horſe which Romulus Populi fugium, a feſtival in the Raman calen- 
had for his guard, were the firſt Corps of the dar on the Nones of July. But other authors 
Roman ſoldiery. They were choſen by the give another origin to this feſtival. 
thirty Curiæ, each furniſhing ten men; and u The hiſtorians are not agreed about the 
Romulus divided them into three companies, manner in which Romulus was aſſaſſinated. 
under the command of a general officercall- Some ſay it was done by the people, who 
ed Tribunus Celerum. The particular captain were enraged at the King for ſhewing more 
of each company was ſtiled Præfectus Cele- favour to thoſe. who were newly come to 
rum. The Tribunus Celerum had great au- Rome from the conquered cities, than to the 
thority in Rome, and may be ſaid to have old inhabitants: whilſt others pretend, the 
been the ſecond perſon in the ſtate next the Senators ſtabbed him in full Senate, and 
King. He had a right of aſſembling the having cut his body in pieces, every one 
people on preſſing occaſions. C. & R. took a part of it, and carried it away un- 

This adventure, according to Plutarch, der his robe, os 
(p. 36,) gave riſe to the Caprotine Nones, or 


conceived 


Chap. II. De REOAIL STATE. 


find out ſome ſecret to ſtop the complaints, and appeaſe the anger of the 
multitude: And Julius Proculus, a conſiderable man among the Fatbers, 
was the perſon whom the Senate ſuborned to impoſe upon the people. He 
was eſteemed a man of probity, and his word had the more credit, as he 
had always been thought a friend to Romulus, having come from Alba with 
him, and preferred the doubtful fortune of his unſettled colony to the 
certain advantages he poſſeſſed in his o.] country. When the Curie 
were aſſembled, he told them the following ſtory, and ſwore to the 
truth of it. That as he was travelling along, Romulus ſuddenly ap- 
peared to him: his ſtature was taller than that of ' mortals, and his 
armour caſt a dazling brightneſs: The apparition filled him with a 
religious dread, and he addreſſed himſelf to it in theſe words. Where- 
fore, O King, and for what crime of ours have you thus expoſed us to the 
moſt unjuſt and grievous ſuſpicions * Why have you ſo ſuddenly forſaken a 
city, which by your abſence is univerſally plunged in the deepeſt ſorrow ? 

To which Romulus anſwered: It pleaſed the Gods, O Proculus ! that 1 
ſhould continue among mortals till I had put Rome into a condition of riſing. 
io the higheſt pitch of power and glory, and that I ſhould then return to Hea- 
ven from whence J originally came. Go therefore and admoniſh my Romans 
to love temperance and warlike exerciſes; for it is by theſe that they will one. 

day become maſters of the world. | | 

This fable, averred for truth by a man who was thought ſincere and 

honeſt, removed all ſuſpicions; the people were tranſported with joy; 

divine honours ® were decreed to the new Deity; and the Senate con- 

curred to make a God of him whom they could not endure for a King.. 

Such was the end of Romulus, the founder of Rome: A Prince, as: 


47 
conceived juſt ſuſpicions againſt the murderers; inſomuch that the Senate Year of 
became odious to all the better ſort in Rome. This made it neceſſary to ROME - 


XXXVII. 


Rouurus 


Firſt King. 


Plut. p. 3 $5. 


we have ſeen, of uncertain: birth, brought up by ſhepherds, and whoſe-. 


firſt empire was over a promiſcuous, undiſciplined rabble : Who, when 
he had built a city, peopled it chiefly with robbers, out-laws, runaway., 
ſlaves, and fellows of deſperate fortunes, from all quarters, men, who 


though reſtrained by laws from injuring one another, yet ſubſiſted by 


rapine, and got every thing by violence, not even their wives excepted : 
A Prince, who by his policy and courage, in a reign of 37 years, brought: 
a colony from ſuch beginnings to be formidable to all the ſtates around it, 
having before his death-increaſed his ſubjects from 3300 men to 47000,, 
all ſtout ſoldiers, and all actuated by the ſame views of preſerving their 
own liberty, and invading that of their neighbours: To conclude; a 

Prince, ho of à gang of ſlaves and profligates formed a people which in 
time became maſters of the world, and, what is worthy to be remarked, 
more illuſtrious by their virtue, than by the number of their victories, 
or the extent of their empire. | bg 
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A feſtival was inſtituted to Romulus, called Quirinalid. It; was celebrated on the 

7th of February, id, At, bid af na A nth b 
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Year of 
ROME 

XXXVII. 


The ROMAN 


In the relation here given of the firſt ſettle- 
ment of the Roman government; the acts and 
inſtitutions of Ro &c. D. Hal, has been 


Ly chiefly, though not entirely followed, with 


RomvLus 


Firſt King, 


reſpect to the order in which thoſe events are 
placed. As the accounts left us by that author, 

vy and Plutarch, of the beginnings of the 
Reman ſtate, do not perfectly agree, either as 
to matter, or time, it may perhaps be a ſa- 
tisfaction to the reader to let him ſee by a ſam- 
mary of each, in what particulars they differ. 


DIONYSIUS, 


after the building of Rome, and a formal elec- 
tion of Romulus to be King of it, mentions 

1. The diviſion of the colony into Tribes, 
Curie and Decuriæ. | 

2. The diſtinction of the people into Pa- 
tricians and 1 F 

The inſtitution e Patronage. 

: The conſtituting a Senate. Of 100 
Senators, the King chuſes but one, the Tribes 
and Curie the reſt | 

5- The 1 of the 300 Celeres for 
the King's life- 

6. The ſettling of the reſpective powers 
and privileges of the King, te, and aſ- 


ſemblies of the People. 


7. The opening of the A/5lum, or ſanctua- 


ry of refuge. 
8. Romulus's religious and civil laws. 


9. The erecting a judgment-ſeat in the 


Forum, where the King adminiftred juſtice, - 


attended by his 300 s and 12 Lieors, 
with I and axes. 


10. The rape of the Sabine women, the 
union of the Sabines and Romans, and the 
creation of 100 new Senators by Tatius. 

N. B. D. Hal. makes no mention of the 3 
centuries of Knights, elected, according 
to Livy, in the ume of Romulus and Ta- 
tius, nor of any other horſemen, but 
the 300 Celeres, till the reign of Targuin 
the Elder, when he ſays, this King would 
have created 3 new tribes of Horſe- 
men, and was oppoſed by Newius the 
Augur. Heafterwards tells us, that Ser- 
wies Tullius compoſed the Equites or 


Knights of citizens who were 
moſt eminent by birth and riches, and 


divided them into 18 centuries. 


LIYY 


of Romulus and Remus, as being both 
Kings, by their reſpective followers, 


before the building of Rome. After the build- 


mulus to be King, but he being ſuppoſed ſuch, 


Bock I. 


His roRx. 
ing of the city and the death of Rep, he re. 
ates, 


8 1. Romulus making religious and civil 
aws. 

2. His —— on a habit of diſtinction, 
and being attended by 12 Lifors. 

3. His opening an 4/ylum. 

4. His conſtituting 2 Senate of 100 men, 
who were (tiled Patrer, and their poſterity 
Patricians. 

5. The rape of the Sabine women, and the 
union of the two nations; after which, 

6. The diviſion of the citizens into 30 
Curie. 

7. The inſtitution of 3 centuries of 
Knights, the T atien/es, Rammenſes, and Lucere,, 

8. Livy does not mention the Celere; till 
the cloſe of Romuluss reign. 
N. B. Livy fays nothing of Txrnes, till he 

comes to the 4 Tribes of Serwius Tull. 

#s 3 nor ever mentions the 100 new 

Senators created by T atizs. 
He ſays, B. 1. c. 36. that Targuin the Elder, 
without . the number of No. 
mulus's Centuries of Knights, increaſed 

the number of the Knights to 1800, 

which were ſtill called three Centuries : 

And B. 1. c. 43. he tells us, that Ser. 

wins Tullius fix Centuries of the 

three inſtituted by Romulus, but that 
they retained the old names; and that 
theſe ſix with 12 other Centuries of 
Horſe-men made a of the firſt and 
richeſt of Scrwius claſſes. 


PLUT ARCH 
does not ſpeak of any formal election of Re- 


1. Opens the lum, ſoon after the firſt 
INS of the city 4 laid, and there- 
au his colony. 

1 Lifh who were fic to bear- arms 
into military companies, company con- 
ſifting of 3000 foot, and 300 horſe Theſe 
companies were called Legions, from the 
word Legere, to chuſe, becauſe they wer? 
ſele& and choſen men. The reſt of the 
multitude were called Populus (People 
3- Chuſes 100 Senators, whom he ſtiles 
Patricians and Patres. 
4. Diſtinguiſhes the ref of the wealthier 
ſort from the common e, by making 
the former Patrons to the „who are 
called Clients. 
5. Then follows the rape of the dahin 
women, and the union of the two nations. 
After which, n. 


1 
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6. The are divided into 3 Tribes, 8. Plutarch 1; for the firſt time of Re- Year of 
called Ramnenſes, T atienſes, and Luceres, (the mulu's robes of ſtate, his Celeres and Lifor; ROME 
names Livy, gives to his 3 Centuries of Juſt before his death, and as proofs of that XXXVII. 


pr 
Knights.) . eee ee ughtineſs of ſpirit which provoked the 8e. 
7. Then the religious and civil laws are nators to murder him, | 
mentioned e | "ore 
CHAP. III. 
| | N U M A. 5 


$. I. The death ef Romulus is followed by an interregnum. A deſcrip- 

tion of that ſort of government. The people grow weary of it , where- 
upon it is unanimouſly reſolved to chuſe a King. F. II. The character of 
Numa Pompilius, 4 Sabine philoſopher. ' F. III. He is elected to ſucceed 
Romulus; but is with difficulty perſuaded to accept of the kingdom. He 
conſults the will of the Gods by augury. F. IV. Numa 7s no ſooner upon 
the throne, than he applies himſelf to quiet the diſſenſions at Rome, and 
to moderate the warlike ardor of the Romans by the impreſſions of reli- 
gion. F. V. He divides the miniſters of religion into eight claſſes. The 
Curiones, Flamines, Celeres, Augurs. 5. VI. Veſtals, $. VII. Sali. 
F. VIII. Feciales. F. IX. Pontifices. $. X. He direts an eſpecial re- 
verence to be paid to the God Janus; and makes a Goddeſs of Bona Fides. 
F. XI. He introduces à new ſort of Gods, called Termini or Boundaries. 
$. XII. He amends ſome of Romulus's laws; and makes new ones. 
F. XIII. He ſends away the idle ſoldiery to cultivate the lands conquered by 
Romulus. F. XIV. He diſtributes the citizens into diſtinct companies, 
N to their trades. F. XV. He reforms the calendar. F. XVI. 
Numa dies, and his books are buried with him. 


I. TY) OMULUS dying without iſſue, the kingdom, which, had he x G ff 
left a ſon, might perhaps have proved hereditary, as that of XXXVII. 
Alba had been, continued elective; and Rome was greatly divided about 
the choice of another King. The minds of the firſt Romans, and of the * 40 * 
new inhabitants, were not at preſent in ſo perfect an union as formerly; 
there were diverſitiesof factions among the commonalty, and jealouſies and 
emulations among the Senators. All agreed, that it was neceſſary to have 
a King; but what perſon, or of what nation, was the diſpute. Thoſe 
who had been builders of the city with Romulus, though they had yielded 
2 ſhare of the lands and dwellings to the Sabines, thought it by no means 
adviſable to reſign to them the regal authority. On the other hand, the 
dabines alledged, that they, after the deceaſe of Tatius, having peaceably 
ſubmitted to Romwlus's government, it was but juſt, that the King ſhould 
choſen out of their nation : nor did they eſteem themſelves interior to 
the Romans, or to have contributed leſs to raiſe Rome to that pitch of wealth 
and power to which ſhe was arrived. "bow rantl 
on, I. H During 
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Plat. p. 61. 


The Roman HIS TOR. | Book I. 

During theſe diſputes, the Senators, to prevent anarchy and confuſion, 
took the ſovereign power into their own hands. They divided themſelves 
into decuries or tens, and each ten in their turn (as lots decided) poſſeſſed 
the ſupreme authority five days”, yet ſo as one perſon only of the govern- 
ing ten had the badges of ſovereignty at one time, and when he had 
been honoured with them twelve hours, he reſigned them to another. 
This ſort of government, which was called Interregnum, laſted little 


more than a year*; for the 


King, O Romans. The 


Sabine. 


Plutarch reduces the number of the Se- 
nators who divided the regal power between 
them to 150, and Livy to 100, but Dion. 


Hal. makes them 200; which ſeems to come 


nearer the truth, if it be certain, that Titzs 


Tatius added 100 Senators to the 100 created 


by Romulus. +. 4 

D. Hal. (B. 2. p. 119.) makes each man 
of each Decury to reign 5 days, and conſe- 
quently each Deciry 50, in which cafe, on- 
ly ſeven Decuries could have the adminiſtra- 
tion in the whole year of the Interregnum. 

< Father Catrou (B. 2. p. 133.) has follow- 
ed Plutarch, in fixing Remulus's death to the 
37th year of Rome, and (p. 144.) he has 
tollowed the ſame author, in fixing Numa's 
birth to the very day that Rome was found- 
ed, and in making him about 40 when he 
was offered the kingdom : (by the words 
abcut 40, he means, that he was in his 4oth 
year, as appears by the Date in the margin; 
and fo Plutarch, Eleg son Male, 7H News 
riecagd rg Nevertheleſs, as the earned 
Father allows with Dioꝶſius, but about a year 


ple grew weary of ſuch a frequent change 
of maſters, Who had not all the ſame views and inclinations; and they 
were likewiſe jealous of certain of the Fathers, who ſeemed to aim at the 
eſtabliſhing themſelves in the ſupreme power. The Senate therefore 
finding it neceſſary to proceed to the election of ' a King, the Inter-rex 
for the time being ſummoned the people, and addreſſed himſelf to them, 
in theſe words. Good, ee and happy may it be ! Elef yourſelves a 
enate give their conſent, and, if you pitch upon a 
Prince worthy to ſucceed Romulus, will confirm your choice. 
The Senate having thus recogniſed the 40 oy right to chuſe a king, 
the people, in compliment, remitted the choice to the Senate. But the 
old difficulty ſtill remained, whether the Sovereign to be elected ſhould 
be a Sabine, or a Roman. At length they came to this concluſion : That 
the Romans ſhould chuſe the King, but ſhould be obliged to chuſe a 


$. II. THERE was at this time in Sabjnis a man of diſtinguiſhed 
birth and virtue, who led a retired lite, and had no thoughts of empire, 
but over his own paſſions. His name was Numa Pompilius. He was 


the fourth ſon of Pompilius Pompo, a Sabine Noble, and had married the 


Interregnum laſting about a year, he was in his 


to the Interregnum; theſe things are incom- 
patible. Father Roxi/l# therefore in his note 
(B. 2. p. 144-)agrees with Petavius, in ſaying 
that Romulus reigned above 38 years. They 
follow Varro's —— in placing the foun- 
dation of Rome in April in the 3d year of the 
6th olympiad, and the death of Romulus in 
Fulyinthe iſt year of the 16th olympiad. The 
difference between theſe two dates is 38 years 
and ſome months. Numa was therefore in his 
39th year, when his predeceſſor died, and the 


40th year when he was choſe King. 

If the Reader has peruſed the Preliminary 
Diſcourſe to this Work, he is probably in- 
clined to think, that Romulus reigned neither 
38 nor 37 years, nor even 20, and conſe- 
quently that Numa muſt have been born long 
before the bailding of Rome. &, Os 

Quad bonum, fauftum, felixque fit, Au- 
rites, Regem — 4 Palas viſum 1. 
Patres deinde, fi dignum qui ſecundus ab Ro- 
mulo numeretur crearilis, auttores fem. Liv. 


B. 1. e. . 
daughter 
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tranquillity of a private life to the embarraſſing honours and diſtinctions 
of a Court. She lived with him thirteen years, at Cures; and after her 
death, he gave himſelf up entirely to the ſervice of the Gods, and the 
contemplation of their nature and power. He left the city, and in a ſoli- 
tary manner | 
made ſacred. And hence doubtleſs came the fable, which was very 
early received among the Sabines, that Numa lived in familiarity with the 
Nymph Egeria . It is certain that when he was upon the throne he 
took advantage of this general perſuaſion to give credit to his laws, and 
bring about a reformation at Rʒ e. 


Senators, | Julius Proculus and. Valerius Voleſus, the firſt of Alban, the 
other of Sabine extraction, were deputed to go to him with an offer 
of the kingdom: They addreſſed him in fe- words, imagining there 
needed no long arguments to perſuade him to accept it: But, upon 
trial, found themſelves obliged to uſe many reaſons and intreaties 
to allure him from his quiet aud retired life. In preſence of his father 
and of his kinſman Martius, he returned the deputies an anſwer to 


« is doubtful, it would be madneſs for one who is eaſy, and provided 
« with all things neceſſary and convenient, to endeavour after any 
« change of his condition, or even to conſent to it. For what is this 
« but to prefer an uncertain ſatisfaction to an aſſured tranquillity ? 
lt is not difficult to form a judgment concerning the temper of the 
Roman people, by what happened to the late King, who did not 
«« eſcape the ſuſpicion of having plotted againſt the life of his Collegue, 
« Tatius; nor is the Senate free from the accuſation of having trea- 
« cherouſly murdered their Prince Romulus. And yet Romulus had the 
advantage to be thought of divine race, and to be preſerved in a 
* miraculous manner in his infancy : Whereas my deſcent is merely hu- 
man, and, if I have gained any reputation, it is for ſuch qualities as 
are in no wiſe proper to make me ſhine upon a throne ; a love of 
* retirement, ſtudy, and divine worſhip. As Rome is envied 
« by her neighbours, and threatened with foreign wars (for which Romulus 


* Some perſons not favourable to Numa's allegorical interpretation to theſe frequent 
reputation, have thought that under his meetings between Nama and Egeria. Heiay:, 
affected on for woods and caves, was that this King being verſed in hydromancy, 
concealed another which was more real and ſaw ſeveral Demons in the water whom he 
leſs chaſte. Hence Juvenal, ſpeaking of conſulted, and from whom he received the 
the grove, called Lucus Egerie, ſays, laws he propoſed to his poo and that be- 

Hic ub ; cauſe Namadrew water for his magical Ope- 
ic u01 no-turne Numa conſlituebat amice. rations, eo quod aquam egefferit ; this gave oc- 
| 125 Sat. 3. caſion to the fiction, that he had married the 

But St. Auſtin, buildin upon a paſſage taken Nymph Egeria, who took her name from the 

out of Varro's book of antiquities, gives an Latin word Egerere. C. & R. 


H 2 perhaps 


daughter of King Tatius, but had not followed his father-in-law to Rome. Year 
Tatia: having the ſame inclinations with her huſhand, had preferr'd the * O 


frequented thoſe groves and fountains which religion had 


51 

of 
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J. III. THE Romans having pitched upon this man to be King, two Pla p. 62. 


this effect. Since in every alteration of a man's life the ſucceſs p. 63. 


D. Hal. B. 2. 
p 121& 122 
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The RoMAN HISTOZ V. Bock l. 
t perhaps gave no provocation) ſhe has need of an active and warlike 
= r ince to govern her. What benefit could you receive in theſe circum- 
e ſtances from a King who would be wholly employed in eſtabliſhing 
peace, juſtice, and the neglected worſhip of the Gods? Such a Prince 
© muſt needs appear deſpicable to a people entirely actuated by views of 
e ambition, and the inſatiate deſire of evg 11 44 £46) 60 
The deputies perceiving by theſe words, he refuſed the kingdom, 
became now more urgent with him, intreating him not'to ſuffer them to 
relapſe again into their former ſeditions and civil diſcord, which they muſt 
unavoidably do, if he continued to reject their affer, there being no 
other perſon on whom both parties could agree to fix their choice. His 
father likewiſe, and Martius, taking him aſide, endeavoured to perſuade 
him to accept the kingdom, as conterred on him rather by Heaven than 
by men. Though you are contented, ſaid they, with your, own for- 
tune, and court neither riches nor power, ought you therefore to pay no 
e regard to the appointment of the Gods, who have choſen you to fill a 
e throne? Have they indued your heart with ſo great a love of equity, 
< only to lie uſeleſs in a deſert? The throne is an eminent place, from 
*< whence virtue ſhews itſelf to advantage, and exerciſes a power which 
ſubdues and captivates the hearts of men. Tatius, though a foreigner, 
<< was highly eſteemed by the Romans; and the memory of Romulus was 
e ſoprecious to them, that after his death they voted him divine honours, 
And who knows but Rome, influenced by the royal example, may mo- 
« derate her pride and fury, and the love of arms be ſucceeded by a re- 
*< ſpect for religion? . (i {08+ 102397 09 
This diſcourſe made ſome impreſſion upon the philoſopher, and when 
his own countrymen, the people of Cures, underſtood what meſſage the 
Roman ambaſſadors had brought him, they earneſtly preſſed him to ac- 
cept the offer, as the only means to appeaſe all civil diſſenſions, and 
effectually incorporate both nations into one body. Numa yielded at 
length to theſe reaſons and perſuaſions, and, having firſt offered ſacrifices 
to Heaven, ſet out for Rome. He was met in the way by the Senate and 
people, who with an impatient deſire came forth to receive him; and 
the women alſo welcomed him with acclamations of joy. The Inter- rex 
for the day, Spurius Vettius, for form ſake, which he thought ſhould not 
be neglected, call'd an Aſſembly of the people *, that they might proceed to 
an Election. Numa was there choſen King, and his choice was unani- 
mouſly confirmed by the Senate. | 
But when the royal robes were brought to the new Sovereign, he refuſed 
to be cloathed with them, till (like Romulus) he had firſt conſulted the will 
By an Aſenbiy of the Pecple is to be ſaid to be the act of the Plebes, or Commans, 
-underftood a convention not only of the becauſe they being here more numerous than 
Plebeians, but of the Senators, Patricians, all the reſt, had in reality the deciſion of all 
Knights, and all the Reman Citizens without affairs: Their decrees however in theſe early 


exception, who had right of ſuffrage, of what times were of no effect, unleſs they were 


rank or condition ſoever. Nevertheleſs, what afterwards approved by the Senate. 
was done in theſe Aſſemblies, was properly nb 31 


3 


i} 


of the Gods by augury. Conducted therefore to the top of the hill Year of 
Tarpeius, he was there ſeated upon a ſtone, with his face to the ſouth, * 2. # 
and his head covered with a veil. The chief of the augurs ſtood behind A 
him, and, ſtretching his right hand over the King's head, turned himſelf pj. p. 64. 
to the eaſt and pray d for him. Then gazing around to diſcover a fa- 
vourable omen, he ſaw ſome birds, which were preſumed to be fortunate; 
and this was ſufficient. The King came down from the hill, the people 
renewed their ſhouts and acclamations; and, what ſeldom happens to a 
ſtate that receives a new maſter, the joy was univerſal and fincere. 

$. IV. THE reader is not here to expect the hiſtory of a reign me- Year of 
morable for battles and conqueſts. Numa's particular glory was his quiet- & O M ZE 


ing all contentions at home, reforming the manners of the Romans, and Fr 2 to 


eſtabliſhing good polity among them. 

At the time of his acceſſion to the throne, there were ſome diſputes and N uv » a 
heart-burnings between the Senators of Romulus's election and thoſe which Second King. 
Tatius had added to them; the former claiming certain honours and pre- D. Hal. B 2. 
eminences, which deſtroyed that perfect equality for which the latter con- P. 123. 
tended, Many of the new-comers among the Plebeians were allo greatly 
diſſatisfied. Romulus had left them utterly unprovided for; and the want 
of a neceſſary ſubſiſtence made them ready to join in any ſedition by 
which they might hope to better their fortune. Numa had no ſooner 
taken into his hands the reins of government, than he ſilenced the com- 
plaints of theſe poor Plebeians, by diſtributing ſome of the conquered lands 
among them: nor was he leſs ſucceſsful in his endeavours to quiet the 
animoſities among the Patricians: And when the citizens of Rome were all 
brought to a perfect concord and harmony among themſelves, ſo as to 
have no view but the public good, and when he had enlarged the city, 
by incloſing within its walls the hill Quirinalis, he applied himſelf to form 
ſuch regulations as might preſerve peace, and make juſtice flouriſh 
among his ſubjects. 

He began his reformations with himſelf, diſmiſſing the three hundred >... p. 64.. 
Celeres, whom Romulus had made his guards; for, he ſaid, it would ill | 
become him to reign over a people he diftruſted, and as ill to diſtruſt a 
people that compell'd him to reign over them. And being ſenſible, that 
the chief ſource. of the diſorders in the ſtate had been the too paſſionate 
love of arms, he laid a ſcheme for moderating the warlike ardor of the 
Romans, by the impreſſions of religion. 

Plutarch tells us, that Numa acknowledged a firſt Principle of all things, p. 65 
whois impaſſible, inviſible, incorruptible, and purely intelligible; and for 
this reaſon forbad the Remans to repreſent God in the form of man or beaſt; 
and he adds, that there was no painted or graven image in their temples 
and ſanctuaries, for the firſt 160 years. Numa hkewiſe prohibited all 
bloody ſacrifices; and appointed loaves and meal to be preſented to the 
Gods, with Libations of wine and milk. And becauſe Pythagoras, the 
damian, brought the like ceremonies from Greece, Numa has been thought 


by ſome to have learned them from him; but Livy, Dion. Hal. and — 
| | ſorcł 
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54 Book I, 
Year of tarcb are all againſt this opinion, and aſſert, that Pythagoras did not live 
ROME till long after Numa's time. N 
Rr But notwithſtanding the right notions which this Prince had of the 
LA. Deity, he did not introduce the worſhip of him; he authorized both the 
Num a Alban and Sabine ceremonies of religion, and contented himſelf with 
Second King. eſtabliſhing order and decency in the performance of them. 
D Hal B $. V. The miniſters of religion he divided into eight claſſes, 
e Figsr, the Curtonss, thoſe Prieſts of whom each Curia or Pariſh 
p- 124. K 125. 2 1 48" 
der p. 29 had one, proper to itſelf. Their whole number was 30, there being juſt 
ſo many Curie in Rome. 
Tu SECOND CLASS were the FLAMIx Es who took their names, as 
ſome ſay, from the flame-coloured: tufts upon their caps: But Plutarch 
Plat. p. 64. tells us, that theſe Prieſts were firſt called Pilamines, from the Latin word 


Pileus, which ſignified ſuch a Picked bonnet as they wore, and that Fla- 
mines was only a corruption of Pilamines. In Romulus's time there was a 
Flamen called Dialis*, becauſe he preſided in the worſhip of Jupiter; and 
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The Flamines were choſen by the people: 
aſter which, they received an inauguration, or 
rather a ſort of conſecration, at the hands of 
the Portifex Maximus, to whom they were 
abſolutely ſubject. Their miniſtry was con- 
fined to one particular God, whoſe name they 
took. All other prieſtly officers were incom- 


rate a Flamen from his wife; and upon her 
death he loſt his ſacerdotal dignity. They 
had under their care ſome yo irls and 
boys, to aſſiſt in the ſacrifices. Theſe ſorts 
of Acolythes, whoſe fathers and mothers mutt 
be living, were called Flaminii and Flaminiz. 
The number of the Flamines was at firſt but 
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patible with that of Flamen; a dignity 
from which they could not, but for very 
great reaſons, be depoſed. In this caſe they 
were degraded, which the Romans called 
Flaminio abire. It was a crime for the Fla- 
mines to appear in publick uncovered, or to 
offer ſacrihce bare-headed. Val. Maximus 
ſpeaks of one Sulpitius, who was deprived 
of the office of Fh:men, for having let his bon- 
net fall of whilſt he was ſacrificing. The 
body of the Flamines did not form a ſociety 
or particular college, as the Augurs and Pen- 
tifices did: but they were ſummoned, and 
took their ſeats as judges, whenever an affair 
was to be determined, the 
which belonged to the college of the Pontifi- 
ces. Tully pro domo ſuo, adreſſes himſelf to 
his judges thus: Diſcite orationem Pontifices 
vos Flamines. In civil life, the Flamines 
were tied up to ſeveral trifling practices, 
which the extravagance of paganiſm had 
made ſacred. 'Their wives, who were called 
Flaminice, k of the Prieſthood of their 
huſbands, and ſhared with them the care of 
the facrifices : as we learn from A. Gellius, 
and ſome of Gruter”s antient inſcriptions : and 
a Flaminica could not be divorced on any ac- 
count whatſoever. Death alone could ſepa- 


nizance of 


three; afterwards they increaſed to twelve, 

and to fifteen, C. & R. 
> The Flamen Dialis was the moſt diſtin- 
2 of any, both by the pre- eminence of 
is rank, and the God he ſerved. The en- 
gagements he entered into, as Prieſt of Jui- 
ter, were inconſiſtent with his bearing civil 
offices, which he could neither ſollicit, nor 
accept But to make him amends, he had 
the privilege of being guarded by a Lid, 
and wearing a magnificent robe: to which 
were added the honours of the Curule Chair. 
He was generally of a Patrician family, as 
alſo the Flamen Martialis, and the Flamen 
Quirinalis: and therefore theſe were called 
Flamines Mayores, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Flamines Minores, who were Plebeiens. The 
Flamen Dialis was ſubject to very troubleſome 
laws, the particulars of which we have in /. 
Gellius. Among other things, he was forbidden 
to ride on horſeback, or caſt his eyes upon an 
army drawn up in battalia, It was unlaw- 
ful for him to Ber, and therefore his tak ing 
the oaths appointed by the laws, was diſpen- 
ſed with, His word alone was a ſufficient 
teſtimony, according to that form of words 
uſed by the Prætor, which had the force of 
a perpetual edit, Sacerdotem Yeftalem, & 
I Flami nem 
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another called * Martialis *, becauſe conſecrated to the worſhip of Mars, Year of 


To theſe Numa added a third, in honour of Romulus, who had been dei- © 


fed under the name of Quirinus 


Tux THIRD CLASS conſiſted of thoſe three hundred CzLzzzs who 


had been Romulus's guards. Numa changed this military body into a Nu 


company of Sacrificers. 


Taz * AvGurs compoſed the rovxTa cLAss;' their functions extend- 


ed farther than the name ſeems to im 


ture events by the flying or ſinging 
within their province. They 


interpreted dreams; drew pref: 


They did not only foretel fu- 
birds; all forts of divination were 
from 


(-yeral Phenomena both in the Heavens, and on the Earth, 3 mon- 
ters, earthquakes, c. and their miniſtry was equally made uſe of by 
the publick, and by private perſons. 


$. VI. THE Ye#als made the rirTa cLass : Though Numa was not O. Hal p. 
yet he was the firſt who erected a 
temple to ©Yeſta, and cauſed a! fire to be kept 


the firſt inſtitutor of theſe, 


always burning 


This fire the Romans looked upon as ſacred in itſelt, and the extinction 
of it fatal to the Republick. The King committed the care of ſupply- 


Flaminem Dialem, in omni mea juri/difione 
jurare non cogam, He could not attend fune- 
ral ſolemnities, but with the utmoſt precauti- 
ons. To be abſent but one night from Rome, 
to touch a dead body, and a thouſand other 
actions, which are in themſelves indifferent, 
were thought to be ſo many conſiderable 
faults in the Flamen Dialis. But in order to 
lighten this heavy yoke, great marks of di- 
ſtinction were annexed to his office. He wore 
a hollow or pierced ring on his finger; he 
had the privilege of wearing the Pretexta, 
and fitting in a Curule Chair in the Senate; 
and only a freeman could cut his hair. In 
_ caſes, the reſpect ſhewn him was carri- 
to extravagant ſuperſtition. Witneſs this 
law: U, 4 Dias, & capills Segmina 
ſubter felicem, terra integunto. C. & R. 
The Flamen Martialis was the ſecond in 
rank among the Flamines. It was not law- 
ful for him to go out of 7raly, at leaſt in the 
frſt ages of Rome. We learn from Livy and 
Val. Maximus, that Aulus Poſthumus, Conſul 
and Flamen Martialis, could not get leave 
of Cæcilius Metellus, the Pontifex Maximus, 
to command the Reman army in Africa. The 
Flamen Quirinalis was alſo ſubject io the ſame 
law. Liv. B. 35. gives us an inſtance of it 
in the perſon of 2. Fabius Piftor. C. & R. 
See what is ſaid of the Augur:, pa 24. 
Numg allowing of no bloody Geritan, inſti- 

tuted no Faruſdices. . 
© Itis probable, that the ancients under- 


Rood by the J Ma, whole world, or the uni- 


mg 


verſe to which they attributed a ſoul, and 
which they looked upon as the only Divini- 
, ſometimes under the name of 73 7a», and. 
ometimes under that of , that is to ſay, 
Unity. This was the myſtical fignification of 
Veſta, though the vulgar worſhipped her as 
the Goddeſs of the Earth and of Fire. And. 
with a view to repreſent the univerſe un- 
der the name of Vea, Numa Pompilias built 
a round temple in honour of this Goddeſs : 
under which form, the temples of this God- 
deſs are ſtill repreſented in medals. In the 
midſt of the temple Nzme placed the altar of 
the ſacred fire, which was ever burning, out 
of a perſuaſion, that the proper region of 
fire was the center of the world. In all pro- 
bability, this King did not think the earth. 
immoveable, butfancied it was always rolling 
round the fire; that is, the fun, which he- 
thought placed in the center of the univerſe. 
And Plate embraced this opinion towards the 
end of his life; as did Pythagoras, and his 
diſciples. So that, if we believe Plutarch, 
who relates all theſc facts, we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that the fyſtem which has ſince been 
adopted by Copernicus, was known in /taly, fo 
early as in the days of Numa Pompili us. C. & R. 
The keeping up of a facred fire had al- 
ways been a part of religion, indifferent nati- 


ons. The fire ſhall ever be burning upon the 
altar, ſaith the Lord, it fall never go out, 
Lev. vi. 13. Such a fire was preſerved in the 
temples. of Ceres at Mantinea, of poll at 

| Delphes 


particular 25, 126, 
in it. 
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Year of 


ROME 


XLI— 
LXXXII. 


Numa 


Second King. 
D. H. p. 125. 


p. 127. 
Plut. P. 66. 


Put. p. 67. 


The Roman HISsTOR TW. Book l. 


ing and preſerving it to four * virgins, whoſe names were Gegania, Ve. 
renia, Canuleia, and Tarpeia. Thus Numa a Sabine, ſeems to have had 
more regard for the remains of the Trojan religion, than his predeceſſor, 
though deſcended from Æneas. But Romulus tor a particular reaſon, as 
ſome think, would not ſuffer at Rome any of theſe conſecrated Virgins, 
He fear'd leſt the faults of the Veſtals ſhould call to remembrance what 
had happened to Rhea Sylvia, his mother. ' 

All converſation with men was not forbidden theſe Virgins z they were 
permitted to receive viſits trom them by day ; by night, none but perſons 
of their own ſex were ſuffered to come into their apartments. They 
were 1 to ſtrict continence for thirty years; of which they employ- 
ed the firſt ten in learning the ceremonies of religion, the next ten in the 
performance of them, and the ten laſt in e, to the younger 
Veſtals. After this they were permitted to quit the functions of Prieſteſſes, 
and marry. But as theſe late marriages were obſerved not to be very hap- 
Py, few of them left their old proteſſion, even after the time of their 
miniſtry was expired. And in the reſtraints of their condition were in 
ſome meaſure compenſated by the honours that were annexed to it. If 
they chanced to meet a criminal going to execution, they had the privi- 
lege of pardoning him provided they affirmed, that their meeting him was 

urely accidental. It was a capital crime to enter with them into the 
— in which they were carried. At what age ſoever they were ad- 
mitted Veſtals, they became immediately miſtreſſes of their own fortunes. 
5 laſtly, they had a right of making their wills, even in their father's 
ife- time. 

But then, as the honours done them were great, ſo were the puniſh- 
ments of their faults. The leaſt levity in their behaviour, the ſmalleſt ne- 
glect in the diſcharge of their office, was, after proof made of it before 
the Pontifices, puniſhed, at their command, with ſeverity. The penalty, 
inflicted on them for proſtituting their honour, had ſomething in it in- 
expreſſibly terrible. The offender, placed in a litter, ſhut up ſo cloſe 
that her cries could not be heard, was carried croſs the Forum, and thence 
through the Colline Gate, to the place where ſhe was to be buried alive. 
Her friends and relations walked before her in tears, in the ſame order 
as in a funeral proceſſion, till they came near the vault, in which ſhe was 
to end her days. In this vault was a little bed, a lamp burning, and a 
ſmall quantity of proviſions. The Pontifex read ſome prayers over her, 


Delphos and Athens, and in that of Diana at culus, this cuſtom came from the Egyptian: 
Ecbaten among the Perfians. Setinus com- to the Greeks, and from them to the Romans, 
mitted the care of the ſacred fire in the temple who made it a principal point of their reli- 
of Minerva, and of the ſtatue of Pallas, to a gion. C. & R. 

ſociety of young women. The Magi had the a Tarquin the Elder added two more, and 
charge of keeping a fire always burning on this number was never increaſed. The J 
altars erected in the middle of thoſe little tem- tali were choſen from ſix to ten years of age. 
ples which Strabo calls mvgabiiz. A lamp None beyond that age were admitted. 

was always burning in the temple of Jupiter b Dio Caffius ſays this privilege was grant- 
Ammen. And, if we may believe Died. Si- ed them by Auguſtus, I. 56. " 

n wit 
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nies uſed for the dead. This done, they let her down into the vault, and * 
11 up the entrance, covered it with earth. It is not certain, chat 1 
chis cuſtom of burying the Veſtals was ſo early as Numa. Some authors 


with a low voice; but without the luſtrations and other expiatory ceremo- Year of 


— a 
ſay, they were burnt; and others, that they were ſtoned. As for the Nu 


partner in the crime, he was whipped to death. 


Second King. 


To ſuffer the ſacred fire to go out, was alſo an unpardonable negli- D. Hal. 128. 


gence in the Yeſftals. Being thought to forebode approaching ruin, it 
alarmed the whole city. Freſh fire, kindled, according to Feſtus, by rub- 
bing two pieces of wood together, or, according to Plutarch, by the rays 
of the ſun, was brought into the temple of Yeſta,. after many purificati- 
ons; and the Pontifices examined into the cauſes of this wicked neglect, 
that it might be puniſhed with ſeverity. Feſtus ſays, that the Pontifex 
whipped the offender through a veil. 
$. VII. THE $1xTH CLass, eſtabliſhed by Numa, were the SaLII. For 
their origin we muſt go up as high as Evander, who brought from Arca- 
dia into Italy a company of muſicians, the chief of whom was named 
Salius. Their office at firſt was only to ſing at the ſacrifices : But it was 
ajterwards changed to dancing to the ſound of the flute, in honour of thoſe 


Genii, on whoſe favour ſucceſs in war depended. Numa Pompilius laid p. 129. 130. 
hold of an opportunity that offered, to revive this order, and make it Plut. p. 68. 


a religious one. In the eighth year of his reign, a peſtilence which ravag- 
ed Italy was ſeverely felt in Rome. Fear increaſing the ſuperſtition of 
the people, Numa took advantage of it for the promoting of his views, 
with reſpect to religion. He made them believe, that a ſhield of an ex- 
traordinary make fell down from Heaven to him, and that the Nymph 
Ezeria and the Muſes had told him, the health and proſperity of Rome 
depended upon the preſervation of that ſhield. For fear therefore 
leſt ſo N a Depaſitum ſhould be ſtollen, and that it might be the 
more difficult to diſtinguiſh it, he ordered a ſkilful workman, named 
Mamurius, to make eleven more, exactly like it. He pretended, that 
the Nymph Egeria and the Muſes had directed this, and alſo that the 
fountain where he uſed to converſe with them, and the fields about it, 
ſhould be conſecrated ; and that the Yeftals ſhould from that fountain 
draw all the water with which they ſprinkled their ſanctuary. The twelve 
ſhields, called Aucilia, he hung up in the temple of Mars, and a 
E twelve young Romans, taken out of good families, to be 
cepers of them. Their name of Salii was agreeable to their miniſte- 
rial office: for the deſcent of the miraculous ſhield was annually cele- 
brated by them on the firſt of March, with publick * dancings. — 
* 5 : 
* Inthis feſtival, the twelve Salii marched their heads they wore helmets, or high bon- 
out of the temple in good order, each clarying nets, which terminated in a point. As they 
one of the ſacred ſhields on his left arm, and a marched, ſometimes they ung in conſort, 
Javelin in his right hand. They were dreſſed and ſometimes they danced, to the ſound of 
in habits ſtriped with purple, and girded with inſtruments, martial entries, which they di- 
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The Roman Hisrory. Bock I. 

F. VIII. THE $s:venTH CL ass of miniſtersdedicated to religion, were the 
Fzc1aits; whoſe employment being of importance to the ſtate, and their 
authority great, and for life, care was taken to chuſe them out of the beſt 
families. It is probable, that a war, with which this pacifick King was 
threatned by the Fidenates, occaſioned his thinking of this eſtabliſhment. 
Notwithſtanding the revolt of Fidenæ, and the depredations committed by 
its inhabitans, on the Roman lands, Numa thought himſelf obliged to at- 
tempt an accommodation by treaty, before he had recourſe to arms. The 
better thereſore to aſcertain the equity of this war, if he ſhould undertake 
it, and of all ſuch as Rome ſhould for the future engage in, he eſtabliſh- 
ed a ſacred college of 20 perſons, who were to he in ſome meaſure the 
arbiters of war and peace: It was not lawful to commit any hoſtilities on 
the lands of the neighbouring nations, till all means of an amicable accom- 
modation had been firſt tried, without ſucceſs. In cafe the Republick had 
ſuffered any injury from a foreign ſtate, two of theſe Feciales, or Heralds, 
were diſpatched to demand fatisfaftion ; and the manner was this. One 
of them, choſen by the college, under the name of * Pater Patratus, to be 
the chief actor, was cloathed in a magnificent habit, and in his hand was 
put a ſort of ſceptre, or caduceus, which diſtinguiſhed him from his collegue. 
Thus accoutred he went out of the city: And when he arrived at the 
enemy's frontiers, he called Jupiter and the other Gods to witneſs, that he 
came only to demand juſtice in behalf of the Roman people. Then he 
advanced into the country of the aggreſſors, and took a ſecond oath, that 
he would ſay nothing at the place whither he was deputed to go, but 
what was true, and require nothing but what was equitable. He told the 
firſt ſtranger he met, that he had taken theſe oaths, and then went on to- 
wards the city, of whicli he was to demand ſatisfaction. As he entered it, 
he repeated the ſame oaths at the gate, in preſence of the officer who was 
upon 2 or at leaſt of ſome of the inhabitants. From thence he went 
on to the place of publick concourſe, and there declared the reaſons of his 
coming. This done, he defired a conference with the magiſtrates : And if 
only danced, who was called Præſul, he was latter ages, py ſhook off the yoke of this 

an 


the head of the company, and both led the ſuperſtition, became leſs ſcrupulous. The 
dances, and regulated them. Sometimes they Sali ended all theſe days of ceremony with 


all joined together, and diverted the ſpectators 
with their martial attitudes, and their quick 


and lively motions. They were particularly 


expert in beating juſt time, which they did 
with their javelins upon their ſhields. In the 
choice of the Salli, Nama would have theſe 
two rules obſerved: 1, That they ſhould be 
natives of Rome, and free-born. 24%, That 
their fathers and mothers ſhould be alive. By 
this means he made ſure of their fidelity, their 
jen being their ſecurity. The feſtival 

ed ſeveral days. During which, the firſt 
Romans were ſcrupulous of undertaking any 
ſerious and important affair. It was not then 
lawful for them to marry, or undertake a 


journey, or any military expedition. In the 


repaſts, in which no coft was ſpared. Hence 
Tutly uſes the words, Saltarem in modum cæ- 
nare, to ſignify a ſplendid entertainment. C. 
& R. 


No perſons were ever deputed to treat of 
peace or war, but ſuch, whoſe fathers wer? 
tving, and who were themf-lves the father? 
of ſeveral children. And from hence comes 
the name of Patres Patrati, i. e. Father: 1 
realin cor perhaps, Fathers who had Father, 
according to Plutarch ; who adds, that this 
law was a political invention of Numa. Tis 
King thought, that a man who had a father 
and children alive, would be the more inclin- 
ed to be faithful to his country, and promote 

its intereſts. C. & R. ; 
. . they 


3 
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they ſubmitted to reaſon, and delivered up to him the perſons who had Year of 


been gul 
If the magiſtrates aſked time to deliberate, he gave them ten days; and, 


when theſe were expired, ten more; and ſo on to thirty. But if, after 
the 30 days, they ſtill continued to refuſe him juſtice, he called the Gods 
of Heaven and Hell to witneſs againſt them; and forthwith declared, 
that he was going to make his report at Rome, where it would be conſi- 


ilty of the inſult offered to Rome, he carried them away with him. N 


dered of at leiſure. 


Upon his return to the Senate, he reported, that he 


had performed all the duties of his office, and that nothing hindred the 


Romans from declaring 
come to a reſolution. 


war; and then was the time for the Senate to 
But before theſe formalities had been obſerved, it 


was not lawful for either King, or Senate, Wu tribunes, or ſubaltern 
n 


officers, to attempt any thing againſt the enemy. 


this manner did Nu- 


na, perhaps a little at the expence of his own authority, put a check to the 
precipitate ſallies of the Romans, who attended more to the en 


of their ambition, than the rules of equity | 
ations, that the Fidenates eſcaped the reſent- 


latter undertook no war in 


probably owing to theſe r 
ment of the Romans; for 


in making war: And it was 


uma's time. 


O ME 
XLI to 
LXXX11. 


Numa 


Second King. 


1 * 


$. IX. THE xiohTR, and moſt venerable of all the different bodies O. Hal. B. 2. 


conſecrated to religion, was the Pox Tiriczsꝰʒ the origin of whi 


% 


« If the Sulu ie b ecm 


the Feciales returned to the enemy's country, 
and, in the preſence of three witneſſes, who 
were urine at the age of Puberty, declared 
the cauſe of the war. After which he commit- 
ted the firſt act of hoſtility, by throwing a 
bloody javelin: and at the ſame time uttered 
this form of words, which 4. Gel/izs has pre- 
ſerved : The Hermondulian people, and thoſe 
A this country, have offered violence to the Ro- 
man people, ⁊ubo for that reaſon declare war 
againſ! 1hem, The name Hermondulian is of 
no determinate fignification, and was then 
univerſally applica to all nations. C. & R. 

» Moſt of thoſe who have written of the Ro- 
nan antiquities, (and particularly D. Hal. p. 
132. and Varro de ling. Lat. I. 4.) derive 
the word Pontifices, from Pons and facere, the 
r521rs of the bridges being committed to 
their care. Bridges were then thought ſacred. 
Ihe moſt ſolemn ſacrifices were performed 
upon them. The bridge Sublicius is ſaid to 
have been built, purſuant to the directions of 
an oracle, which forbad the uſe of iron in 
the framing it, and commanded that the 
parts of it ſhould be joined together with 
wooden pins. But Plutarch finds fault with 
the abovementioned etymology of the word 
Pontifex, He ſays, this word was in uſe at 
Pome before there were any bridges there. 
That wooden bridge itſelf, which was the 


uncertain. 


intros bait as Bowe and called Sob- 


licius, was of fo late date, as to be the work 
of King Ancus Marcius, Numa's grandſon : 
whereas the word $5 oe was in uſe fo early 
as in Numa's time. Plutarch (p. 6;.) there- 
fore gives another derivation of the word Pox- 
tifex 3 he derives it from Potnis, which, in 
old Latin, ſignified powerful or ab/olute ma- 
: Tome authors derive it from the two 
words, potis and facere, underſtanding by the 
word facere, to ſacrifice. | 
From Numas time, to the middle of 
the fifth century, after the foundation of 
Rome, the college of rp oy conſiſted but 


of four. Afterwards, at the requeſt of the 


ple, who were defirous of ſharing the 
3 of the prieſthood with the Patriciaus, 
four Pentifices, of Plebeian families, were ad- 
ded. To thele eight Sy//a added ſeven more. 
The firſt eight were, according to ſome, 
ſtyled Pontifices majores, and the reſt Pontifices 
rinores. According to others, theſe titles 
diſtinguiſhed the Patrician Pontifices from the 
Plebeian. | | 
It will appear in the latter ages of the re- 
publick, that the people claimed the right of 
chuſing the inferior Pontifices : for as to the 
Pontifex Maximus, he ſeems to have been al- 
ways Choſen by the people, aſſembled in their 
Comitia, At leaſt, we find inſtances of this 
FEM Lizy, eſpecially in B. 25. at the very 
q 2 time 


— 


ch name is P. 32, 133. 
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ROME 
XLI to 
LXXXII. 


Numa 


D. Hal. p. 134. 
Plut. p. 70. 


Pelyb. B. 6. ſtill ſubſiſting amon 


c. 54+ 


The Roman HisToRry. 
Year of uncertain. Their * office was, to give judgment in all cauſes relating 
to religion; to enquire into the lives and manners of the inferior prieſts, 
and to puniſh them if they faw occaſion ; to 3 rules for publick 
worſhip ; to regulate the feaſts, ſacrifices, and all 
to determine what works ſhould be deemed lawful, and what unlawful, 
- Second King. on feſtival days. Their Preſident had the title of Pontifex Maximus; and 
his office was one of the moſt honourable in the commonwealth. Some 
ſay, the King reſerved this eminent dignity to himſelf ; and others, that 
he conferred it on his kinſman Numa Marcius. 
$. X. SUCH were the eight claſſes into which Numa divided the 
prieſts and miniſters of ſacred things, multiplying the ceremonies and 


amuſements of religion, in order the more effectually to divert the Ro- 
mans from the 5 5 of ambition, and the violence of arms. It was 
wirh the ſame view, or at leaſt to give a check to the haſty 
of this fierce and rugged people, ever ready, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions, 
to begin a war, that he cauſed a particular reverence to be paid to ꝰ Janus, 
whoſe two faces being the ſymbol of prudence, which looks backwards 
and forwards, and conſiders the cauſes and conſequences of things, were 
to be a memento to them, to recollect . before they gave 
way to their fury. He ordered the temple of that God to be kept ſhut 
in time of peace, and open in time of war. 

But there is no part of Numa's management, which Diomſius admires 
| ſo much, as his contrivance to make the Romans honeſt, by turning 
Bona Fidu. Good Faith into a Goddeſs, and appointing her a divine worſhip. It 
was a new invention unknown both to Greeks and Barbarians, and con- 
tributed greatly, as that hiſtorian obſerves, to bring the republick to be 
faithful to her treaties, and the private citizens to their contracts with one 
another, into which they entered without witneſſes. A ſcrupulous regard 
to truth became in time ſo univerſal among them, that the magiſtrates fre- 
quently determined doubtful cauſes between man and man 
affirmation, ex fide, as it was called, of the plaintiff or defendant. This 
veracity, and this ſtriftneſs in the performance of covenants were virtues 
g the Romans in the time of Polybius, who gives 
them the glorious teſtimony, that they inviolably kept their word, making 
witneſſes and ſecurities needleſs; whereas ten ſecurities, twenty promiſes, 
and as many witneſſes, were no fence againſt the knaveries of the Greeks. 


time when the inferior Pontifices were choſen 
by the pontifical college. The Pontifex Maxi- 
mus was alſo generally taken out of the 
other Pontifi:es. The Emperors affumed this 
diznity from Ofawvius's time; and the Chri- 
ſtan Emperors continuel1 to bear this title, to 
the time of Gratian, who (as we learn from 
Zozimus) abſolutely refus'd it. C. & R. 

* Tully, in his oration, pro dumo ſua, tells the 
Pontifices, that the honour and ſafety of che 
commonwealth, the liberty of the people, the 
houſes and fortunes of the citizens, and the 


3 
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other ſacred inſtitutions; 


eedings 


y the bare 


very Gods themſelves, were all committed 
to their care. | 

bd Livy leaves it uncertain, whether Nurs 
built the temple of Janis, or not. Dion. Hal. 
and Plutarch ſay nothing of it. Varro, © 
quoted by St. Auſtin, ſays, that Romulus cauſ- 
ed the firſt temple of Janus, in Rome, to be 
erected, after the treaty made between him, 
and Titus Tativs ; and that he gave this God 
two faces, to ſhew, that at Rome two Kings 
reigned at the ſame time, and two nations 
were united, and become one. C. & R. 
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$. XI. THE fame ſpirit of equity in Numa made him likewiſe intro- P. Hal. B. 2. 
duce other Deities, under the name of Termini or Boundaries. In Ro- P, 133, 134. 
mulus's time, neither the Roman territory in general, nor the eſtates f 7 
private perſons had any fixed limits. That ambitious Prince would have 
betrayed his own cauſe; and his encroachments on his neighbour's lands Year of 
would have been too manifeſt, had he ſet bounds to his own. But Numa, ROME 
having no views of enlarging his dominion, ordered ſtones, dedicated * 8 
to Jupiter Terminalis, to be placed on the borders of the Roman ſtate, | 
to mark the juſt extent of it. The ſame was done with regard to the Nu 
lands of private property, and theſe land- marks became themſelves a kind Second King. 
of Deities. To remove them was deemed a ſacrilege of ſo heinous a 
nature, that any man might with impunity ſlay the tranſgreſſor. And, in 
order to render the law yet more inviolable, Numa inſtituted a feſtival, 
called Terminalia, in honour to the Dii Termini: It was celebrated 
the 22d or 23d of the month of February. The owners of lands met 
on the confines of their eſtates, and there made their offerings of loaves, 
and the firſt gatherings of their fruits and harveſts. Thus did this wiſe 
King make a great variety of ſuperſtitions ſerviceable to the purpoſes 
of equity. | 

f heſe following laws of Numa, concerning religion, ſubſiſted in Rome Cic. di Log. 
ever after: Let none appear in the preſence of the Gods, but with a pure B. 2. c. 8. 
heart, and ſincere pity. Let none there make a vain ſhew and oſtentation of 
their riches, but fear leſt they ſhould thereby bring on themſelves the vengeance 
of Heaven. Let no one have particular Gods of his own, or bring new ones 
into bis honſe, or receive ſtrange ones, unleſs allowed by edit. Let every one 
preſerve in his own houſe the Oratories eſtabliſhed by his Fathers, and pay his 
domeſtick Gods the worſhip that has always been paid them. Let all honour the 
ancient Gods of Heaven, and the heroes whoſe exploits have carried them 
thither, ſuch as Bacchus, Hercules, Caſtor, Pollux and Quirinus. Let altars 
be erefied to the virtues which carry us up to Heaven; but never to vices. 

$. XII. THOUGH religion was Numa's chief care, the explain- Pl, pr 
ing and amending the Civil Laws took up a great part of his at- 
tention : particularly, he reformed that law of Romulus which gave fathers 
an unlimited power over their children; he would not ſuffer them to ſell 
their ſons after marriage, becauſe it was very unjuſt, that a woman who 
had married a freeman ſhould be conſtrained to live with a ſlave. 

This King in his regulations had an eſpecial regard to the preſerving. 
modeſty in women. He excluded them from all publick affairs, inſomuch, 
that a woman having appeared in a court of Juſtice to plead her own cauſe, 
it was looked upon as one of thoſe prodigies which foreboded danger to 
the ſtate, and as an ill omen which ought to be averted by expiations. 

He alto forbad proſtitutes to enter into the temple of Juno. Nevertheleſs, 4. Cel. B. 
| a | , C. 3. 

* The Dii Termini invented by Numa, with ſtatues repreſenting human figures, 
were in his time nothing more than ſquare were crowned with flowers, and ru with 
ſtones, or poſts, to which a religious honour perfumes. C. & R. 
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he permitted huſbands to lend out their wives, when theſe had born them 
children. It was a ſort of temporary divorce, in favour of thoſe men 
whoſe wives were barren, but the lender continued to have the power 
of a huſband over his wiſe, and could call her home, or lend her to others, 
as he pleaſed. | | 2 | 

Numa, obſerving that the expences in mourning habits and funeral * Ce. 
remonies were carried to excels, put a reſtraint upon that kind of extrava- 
gance. Nor would he ſuffer the dead to be buried or burnt within the 
walls of Rome. He forbad the mourners at funerals to make loud lamen- 
tations, and aboliſhed the mad cuſtom of the women's tearing their 
faces upon the death of their children or huſbands ; and laſtly, he limited 
the time of mourning to ten months. | 

$. XIII. NOR were theſe the only reformations made by Num. 
Romulus having employed his people in continual wars, his ſucceſſor was 
much embarraſſed with a ſoldiery, who had been accuſtomed to plun- 
der, and who were now without buſineſs. He ſhared therefore among 
them thoſe lands which the late King had obtained by conqueſt, and had 
left uncultivated. And the better to keep them conſtantly attentive to 
the improvement of their farms, he diſtributed them into Pagz, or vil- 
lages, over each of which he appointed a Chief or Super-intendant. The 
buſineſs of the Super- intendant was, to have a watchful eye over the huſ- 
bandmen to encourage them when diligent, and to puniſh them when 
ſlothful. He was alſo to make a report of the progreſs of agriculture in 
his diſtrict to the King, who, judging of every man's capacity for pub- 
lick affairs by his prudence and œconomy in the management of his farm, 
frequently advanced the induſtrious huſbandman to the firſt dignities in 
the ſtate. * Plutarch obſerves another great advantage ariſing from this 
manner of employing the idle ſoldiery; that hereby they were not only 
inured to fatigue, as in time of war, but became accuſtomed to a peace- 
able and regular way of living; for there is nothing which ſo reconciles 
the minds of men to peace, as huſbandry and a country life ; it makes 
them abhor all violence, at the ſame time that it gives them courage and 
reſolution to defend their arable lands and paſtures from the encroach- 
ments of their neighbours. f 

$. XIV. BUT the maſter- piece of Numa's policy, according to Plu- 
tarch, was his diſtribution of the tradeſmen of Rome into diſtinct corpo- 
rations. The city had been long divided into two factions, occaſioned by 
the mixture of the Sabines with the firſt Romans. Hence aroſe the dil- 
ſenſions of the Interregnum ; and it was an inexhauſtible ſource of diſcord. 


oned by Livy, or Dion. Hal. and indeed it 
ſeems inconſiſtent with what the latter ſays, 
B. 2. p. 95. That only two forts of employ- 
ment, War and Agriculture, were permitted 
to the fieemen by Romulus, and that all other 
occupations were for a time look'd upon 


The dead were anciently carried on fune- 
ral-beds, which were adorned with flowers 
and coronets. And when luxury prevailed, 
the Romans took a pride in multiplying theſe 
beds, adorning them in a coſtly manner, and 
expoling the images of the anceſtors of the 
dead 2 them, to make the proceſſion the 
more ſtately and magnificent. C. & R. 

This regulation of Numa's is not menti- 


lon 
by the native Romans as Tihonourable, and 
left to ſlaves and ſtrangers. 


Numa 


* 
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Numa therefore to remedy this evil, and to aboliſh the 
Tatian and Romuliſt, made all the artiſts and tradeſmen of Rome, of what- 
ſoever nation they originally were, enter into ſeparate companies, accord- 
ing to their reſpective profeſſions. The Muſicians, Goldſmiths, Car- 
penters, Curriers, Dyers, dy gn Sc. formed diſtin communities. He Nouns 
ordained particular ſtatutes for each of them, and granted them peculiar Second King. 
privileges, and a power of making by-laws. Every corporation was per- 
mitted to hold lands, have a common treaſury, and to celebrate feſtivals 
and ſacrifices proper to itſelf; in a word, to become a ſort of petty repub- 
lick. By this means, ſays Plutarch, the Sabines and Romans forgetting all 
their old partialities and party names were brought to an entire union. 

$. XV. THE laſt reformation which this ſecond King of Rome un- 
dertook, was that of the calendar: And if he did not bring it to its ut- 
moſt perfection, he at leaſt purged it of its groſſeſt faults. 

The year is ſaid to have conſiſted, before his time, of but 304 days; 5d, 314 
which is neither agreeable to the ſolar nor lunar year. Numa therefore cr04. Sat. B. 1. 
did his utmoſt to make it agree with the courſes both of the ſun and c. 14. 
moon : And he took this method in order to it. He knew the lunar year 
conſiſted of 354 days, and he made his to conſiſt, of 335: The addi- 
tional day was given to it out of ſuperſtition; Numa being perſuaded, 
that the Gods were pleaſed with odd numbers. And upon the ſame 
principle, when he added * January and February to the old year, which 
conſiſted of only ten months, he appointed that the months which before 
contained, ſome of them more than 35 days, others fewer than 20, 
ſhould now have each 29 days, or 31. February only conſiſted of 28 ; 
and it was therefore looked on as a fatal month, and conſecrated to the 
infernal Gods, who were thought to be pleaſed with even numbers. 

Numa appointed likewiſe, that the year, which before begun with the 
month of March, ſhould henceforwards begin with that of January. 
And after he had in ſome meaſure regulated his year by the courſe of 
the moon, he turned his thoughts to make it agree with that of the 
ſun, He was not ignorant that the courſe of the fun took up about 
eleven days more than that of the moon: And therefore he appointed 
that every two years an intercalary month of 22 days ſhould be added to 
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* This whimſical notion was built on the 
moſt chimerical foundation. The Pagans 
looked on an even number, as the ſymbol of 
diviſion, becauſe it could be divided into two 
equal parts: whereas an odd number was, 
lor the contrary reaſon, the ſymbol of con- 
cord. 'This prejudice gave birth to a thou- 
land ſuperſtitious practices, ſome of which are 
continued even among thoſe whom reaſon, 
enlightened by religion, ought to have un- 
deceived, Tas a notion that came original- 
ly from the Zgyptians. C. & R. 

» January had its name from Janus. Fe- 

vary was ſo called from the expiations ſig- 
mcd by the word Februa, which were in 


this month performed. March had its name 
from Mars, the ſuppoſed father of Romulus, 
which upon that account had been placed 
firſt, pril from Aphrodite or Venus, becauſe 
of the ſuperſtitious worſhip then paid to her. 
May from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to 
whom this month was made ſacred. , 
from Juno, or as ſome will have it, from 

uventus, becauſe the ſeaſon is warm, or as 
t were juventile, The reſt had their names 
from their order, as Quintilis, Sextilis, Sep- 
tember, October, November and December. 
Only 2uintilis and Sextilis were afterwards 
turned into July and Aug by the ſenate 


in the time of Jula Cæſar and Auguſtus. 
U 
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Year of the reſt; which month the Romans called Mercidinus. 
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except a daughter, named Pompilia, who was married to Numa 
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And as he was 
ſenſible that the ſolar year conſiſted of three hundred ſixty five days and 
ſix hours, and that theſe ſix hours made a whole ay, in four years; he 
therefore commanded that the month Mercidinus, after every four years, 
ſhould conſiſt of twenty three days. Thus did this learned Prince remedy 
the diſorders of the calendar, as far as he could, and put it into a con- 
dition of more eaſily admitting of new corrections. 

$ XVI. NU MA had now filled the throne near 43 years; and was 
about 82 years old when he died of ſome chronical diſtemper, which gra- 
dually wore him away, without leſſening the vigour of his mind. Dur- 
ing his whole reign no declaration of war had obliged the Romans to 
open the temple of Janus. He became the arbiter of all the differences 
among his neighbours z and his virtues ſeemed to have communicated 
themſelves to all the nations round about Rome. As to the Romans them- 
ſelves, it might be literally ſaid, that their weapond of war were changed 
into inſtruments of huſbandry. No inteſtine ſeditions, no ambitious de- 
fires of the throne, nor attempts upon it, nor ſo much as any murmurs 
againſt the perſon, or adminiſtration of the King, appeared among them. 
When he died, they lamented him as ſincerely, as it every man had loſt 
his own father; and the concourſe of ſtrangers to Rome, to celebrate 
his obſequies, was exceedingly great. Numa had forbidden the Romans 
to burn his body ; they therefore put it into a ſtone-coffin, and, purſuant 
to his own orders, buried the greateſt part of the * books he had written, 
in the ſame ſepulchre with him. In conſequence of the law he had made, 
that no dead body ſhould be interred within the city, he himſelf had choſen 
a burial-place beyond the Tiber, at the foot of the Janiculum: And 
thither he was carried on the ſhoulders of his Senators, and followed by 
all the People, who bewailed their loſs with tears. He left no children, 
Marcius 

[the 


2 Plutarch, in the life of Julius Cæſar, 
calls this month Mercedonivs. And Feſtus tells 
us of certain days, which he calls Merceds- 
nios Dies, becauſe they were the time ap- 
pointed for the payment of workmen and do- 
meſticks. The intercalary month began the 
day after the Terminalia. A little aſtronomy 
is ſufficient to ſhew, that Numa's year could 
not agree with the courſes of the ſun and 
moon. The exact periods of the revolutions 
of the ſun and moon were not then known, 
Livy writes, that Numa firſt inſtituted the days 
the Romans called Fafti and Nefafti. Macro- 
bius, B. 1. — 3 three ſorts of days, 
which he calls Fefi, Profefti, and Interciſi. 


The firſt were conſecrated to the worſhip of 
the Gods ; the ſecond ſet apart for publick 
and private buſineſs; the laſt were divided 
between both. C. & R. 


b Theſe books, when dug up ſome time 
after, were burnt by a decree of the Senate. 
He had therein explained his reaſons for the 
novelties he had introduced into the Roman 
worſhip. We are indebted to Varro for this 
account. He tells us, that ore Terentius had 
a piece of ground near the Janiculum: and 
that a huſbandman of his, one day acciden- 
tally running his plough over Nama's tomb, 
turned up ſome of that Legiſlator's books; 
wherein he gave his reaſons for eſtabliſhing 
the religion of the Romans upon the foot on 
which he left it. The l carried 
theſe books to the Prætor of Rome, and the 
Pretor to the Senate; who, when t had 
read the frivolous reaſons he aſſigned for his 
religious eſtabliſhments, agreed, that the 
books ſhould be deſtroy'd according to N«- 
ma's intentions: and it was accordingly ag 

| creed, 
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(the ſon of his kinſman Marcius, who had perſuaded him to accept of the Year of 
government) and was the mother of Ancys Marcius, fourth King of Rome. 8 * 


creed, that the Prætor ſhould throw them were ſome footſteps of magick in theſe LXXXII. 


into the fire. Varro, apud $8. Aug. lib. 7. de books; of which Numa had in his life-time 
Civit. Dei. cap. 24. St. Auſtin thinks there been ſuſpected. C. & R. 


C HAF. V. 


 _TULLUS HOSTILIUS. 


$. I. Tullus Hoſtilius 4 man of a generous and martial diſpoſition is elected 
the Romans to ſucceed Numa. F. II. The rivalſhip between Rome 
and Alba for ſuperiority. F. III. The diſpute is decided by the famous 
combat between the three Horatii and the three Curiatii, in which the 
latter are all flain, and two of the former. F. IV. The ſurvivirg 
Horatius in his return to the city, in triumph, ſtals his own fiſter, 
for reproaching him with the death of her Lover. He is tried by 
the Duumviri, and condemned to die. He appeals to the People, and they 
mitigate the ſentence. F. V. Tullus, in confunction with the Albans, en- 
gages in a war againſt the Veientes, and defeats them. The treachery of 
the Albans. Tullus demoliſbes Alba, and tranſplants the inhabitants to 
Rome. F. VI. He vanguiſbes the Fidenates, Sabines, and Latines ; 
and inſtitutes the Saturnalia. F. VII. In his old age, be falls into ſuper- 
fſtition, and ſtudies magick. He is aſſaſſinated in his own palace. 


9. I. HE two factions of the Romuliſts and Tatians, whoſe quarrels r orf 
6; ſuſpended for ſo long a time the election of a ſucceſſor to Ro- G A 

mulus, being now no more, the Interregnum which followed the death of LXXXIII. 
Numa proved very ſhort. Tullus Haſtilius, a man of a warlike genius, was. 
unanimouſly choſen King by the People, and accepted by the Senate. He Turrusffos- 
was grandſon to a noble Roman, named Haſtus Haſtilius, who is ſaid to Third King. 
have ſignalized his courage in Romulus's time, in the ſecond battle with the Livy. B. 1. c. 
Sabines, and to have married either the famous Her/i/ia or her daughter. 22. 

Tullus having riches enough in his own patrimony, both for the main- 
tenance of his Fouſhold, and the expences of the publick worſhip, was 
no ſooner upon the throne, than he diſtributed among ſuch of the citizens 
as remained unprovided for, thoſe portions of the conquered lands which 
his predeceſſor had reſerved for the royal demeſnes, or ſer apart for the 
uſes of religion : And thus he began his reign by a ſhining act of gene- 
roſity, which gained him immediately the univerſal affection of his people. 
This Prince being not only generous and brave, but of an enterpriz- 
ing genius, found in himſelf a greater inclination to tread in the ſteps of 
Romulus than thoſe of Numa: But the laws eſtabliſhed by his pacific 
predeceſſor laying ſuch reſtraints upon his martial ardor, as he could 
not inſtantly break through, he waited till fortune ſhould be ſo favourable, 
as to ſet him free: And it was not long before ſhe furniſhed him with a 


pretext to open the temple of Janus. 
Vol. I, 25 4 4 K $. II. THE 
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Year of F. II. THE Albans, upon the death of Romulus, ſeeing the race of 
ROM E their ancient Kings extinct, had reſumed their independence upon Nome; 
Lan nd they choſe their own Governours. Cælius or (according to Livy) 

. Cluilius was now at the head of affairs in Alba. He 1s ſometimes ſtyled 
11.1vs King, by the hiſtorians, and ſometimes Dictator. His jealouſy of the 
Third King. growing greatneſs of Rome, which by the conqueſts of Romulus, and the 
wiſe adminiſtration of Numa, was already become * to any city in 

Ttaly, made him impatient to put a ſtop to its growth; and having no 

plauſible reaſon at preſent to give his people for engaging them in a war 

with the Romans, he made uſe of the following ſtratagem to bring them 

P. Hal. B. z. into his ſentiments and meaſures. He privately commiſſioned ſome of the 
p. 137. vileſt and moſt indigent of his ſubjects to go and ravage the Roman lands, 
not doubting but Rome would immediately fly to arms to revenge herſelf, 
and thereby give him a fair opportunity to make her paſs, in the minds of 
the Albans, tor the firſt aggreſſor, and the beginner of the war. Nor 
was Cluilius diſappointed in his expectation. A Roman army entered the 
territories of Alba, attacked the robbers, ſlew many of them, and took 
abundance of priſoners. Cuilius being now ſufficiently provided with 
matter for his purpoſe, convened an aflembly of the people, inveighed 
againſt the Romans, produced a great many of the wounded, as allo the 
relations of thoſe who had been killed or taken, and, by exaggerating the 
loſſes which Alba had ſuſtained, at length brought the Aſſembly to this 
concluſion : That an embaſſy ſhould be ſent to the Remans to demand ſa- 
tisfaction of them, and, in caſe they refuſed it, that war ſhould be declared. 
When the Ambaſſadors arrived at Rome Tullus, gueſſing at their errand, 
reſolved to prevent them, and be the firſt in demanding ſatisfaction; 
that ſo he might throw upon the 4/bans all the odium of the French between 
the mother city and the colony : For it had formerly been agreed between 
them, that they ſhould never make war againſt one another, till a repa- 
ration of the damages ſuſtained on either fide had been previouſly aſked 
in a friendly manner. It was for this reaſon that Cluzlius had haſtened the 
departure of his deputies ; but Tullus, no leſs artful than he, made uſe ot 
various pretences to defer giving them audience; and he contrived to have 
them ſo agreeably entertained in the houſes where they were lodged, that 
they neither cared to ſtir abroad, nor had any uneaſineſs about theſe delays. 

In the mean time, the Roman King ſent an embaſly to Ala, with orders 
to require ſatisfaction on the part of Rome, and to preſs the concluſion of 
the affair. A Fecialis was at the head of the Ambaſſadors, who, ſetting 
out before ſun-riſing, reached Alba the ſame morning. They found Cluilus 
in the midſt of the publick Forum, and there diſcharged their commiſſion, 

putting him in mind to conform himſelf to the old treaty of alliance: 

To which Cluilius briſkly anſwered, I is you alone who violate the treat), 

my part has ben already performed ; I have ſent Ambaſſadors to your King, 

p. 130. Gut to no effect; and I therefore declare war againſt you. The Feciali 
then aſked him, whetner that King, of the two, who firſt refuſed to hea? 


the other's complaints, ought not to be deem' d guilty of the firſt N 
| +0 


P- 138. 
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of the alliance? and, upon Cluilius's anſwering. Without doubt, the other Year of 
invoked the Gods to atteſt, that the n King was the firſt violator of ROME 
ir. After which he and the Ambaſſadors inſtantly took their leave, and LXXXIII. 
ſet out for Rome. TurrusHos- 
They were no ſooner returned thither, but Tullus * ſent for the Alban De- rilivs 
puties, received them in an obliging manner, and then enquired into the Third King. 
deſign of their embaſſy. Theſe civilly made long excuſes for the diſagree- *Livy, B. 1. c. 


able commiſſion with which they were charged; proteſting, that they 


had accepted it contrary to their inclinations, and were very ſorry to 
find themſelves under a neceſſity to demand ſatisfaction of him, and to 
declare war, in caſe of a refuſal. To which Tullus replied, Go, tell your 
King, that the King of Rome calls the Gods to witneſs, which of the two na- 
tions did firſt refuſe the other ſatisfaction, that upon that nation they may heap 
all the miſeries of this war. | 
The Roman Fecialis had given Cluilius but thirty days to conſider of the 
means to prevent hoſtilities. This time was employ'd on both ſides, in 
making preparations for the war, and getting ſuccours from their allies. 
At length, both armies took the field; Cluilius pitched his camp five 
miles _ Rome, and fortified it with a good ditch, (which continued D. Hal. B. 3. 
long after, and was called Fofſa Cluilia.) King Tullus poſted his Romans P. 139. 
on an advantageous ground, within view of the enemy. 
But now, whatever was the cauſe of it, the two armies were no ſooner 
in ſight of each other, than their ardour for fighting cooled, and they 
both kept cloſe within their intrenchments. This inaction made the A- 
bans begin to murmur at their Commander as the Author of a fruitleſs 
war; ſo that, to free himſelf from their reproaches, he reſolved at length 
to offer the enemy battle ; but the next morning, he was found dead in 
his tent with all his guards about him, and without any ſigns of violence. 
Upon the death of Cluilius, the army ſaluted Metius Fuffetius Dictator. 
He was a man of the ſame turbulent character, and in the ſame views 
wich his predeceſſor ; but, receiving advice that the Fidenates and Veientes 
intended to fall upon both arimies when they ſhould be weakened by a 
battle, he, inſtead of purſuing the war, deſired a conference with the 
King of Rome, in order to a reconciliation. Tullus having received the 
ſame information, liſten'd readily to the propoſal. When the two com- D. al. B. 3. 
manders came to a parley, both of them expreſſed a willingneſs to have p. 142. & . 
a4 union formed between the Albans and Romans. Tullus propoſed, as the 
beſt means to make it durable and perfect, that all, or the chief of the 
Allen families ſhould remove to Rome; or, in caſe they were unwillin 
to leave their native city, that one common ſenate ſhould be eſtabliſhed 
ta govern both cities, of which the more worthy ſhould have the 
dominion over the other. The Albans who attended Fuffetius, and whom 
he took aſide to conſult with them upon theſe expedients, would by no 
means conſent that Alba ſhould be deſerted by its inhabitants; but they 
approved of the motion for a common ſenate, and giving one city the 
command over the other. The only difficulty now was to ſettle which 
1 city 
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Vear of 
ROME 
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city ſhould have the preference. Fuſfetius ſpoke in favour of Alba, mak. 
ing this his chief plea, that ſhe was the mother- city, from which Rome 


LXXXIII. : , 1 
was but a colony; and Tullus urged, in behalf of Rome, her ſuperiori 
TorrysHoe. of ſtrength and grandeur. In the cloſe of his ſpeech, he offered to "4 


TILIUS 
Third Kin 
D. Hal. B. 
p-. 150. & /e 


Livy B. 1. c. 


24. 


D. Hal. p. 154. 


minate the diſpute by a ſingle combat between himſelf and Fuffetius. The 


g. Alban General not being brave, or perhaps not thinking himſelf a match 


for Tullus, brought ſeveral prudential reaſons, to prove that it would be 


better to chooſe three champions out of each camp, whoſe ſwords ſhould 


terminate the conteſt, than to hazard the lives of the Generals. This 
propoſal Tullus accepted; and the Chiefs retired into their entrenchments. 

F. III. AS ſoon as the conditions of the union of Aba and Rome were 
known in the two armies, there was in both of them a ſtrong emulation 
among the youg warriors, for the honour of being choſen to this impor- 
tant combat. Fuffetius caſt his eyes on three brothers, whom he imagined 
the Gods themſelves had pointed out to be the champions for Alba ; be- 
lieving alſo, that three brothers who were then in the Roman camp, were 
under the like deſtiny of being the champions for Rome. It was the ex- 
traordinary circumſtances of their birth, which made Fuffetius entertain 
this notion. Sequinius, an illuſtrious Alan, had two daughters; one he 
married to Curiatius, a citizen of Alba, the other to Horatius, a citizen of 
Rome : and theſe two women were brought to bed on the fame day, each 
of three male children. The Horatian and Curiatian brothers were now 
in the flower of their age, and all ſix remarkable for their ſtrength and 
dexterity in fighting. The Alban General having fix*d his choice on the 
three Curiatii, and gained their conſent, communicated his thought to the 
King of Rome, and exhorted him to pitch upon the three Haratii. Fate, 
ſaid he, appears to have brought three champions on each fide into the 
world, on purpoſe to decide by their ſwords the fortune of their countries. 
Tullus propoſed the matter to the Horatian family, but would lay no in- 
junction upon them. Old Horatius, the father of the three brothers, left 
them free to act as they would do, it he were not living; and, when he 
underſtood, that they, following the example of the Curiatii, preferred a 
glorious death, or important victory, to an inglorious life, he lifted up 
his eyes to heaven, and embracing them, cried out, I am a happy Father; 
and then commanded them to declare his conſent to the King. 

When the Day appointed for the combat came, Tullus led the Heratii, 
and Fuffetius the Curiatii, into the plain between the camps; where the 
two Kings, attended by their Fecrales, met in the middle of it, and, be- 
fore the engagement, concluded a * treaty in form. 

And now the Alban and Roman champions advanced with a flow * 

eac 


The form of this treaty eſcaped the inju- Firſt, one of the college of the Feciales, 
ries of time, till Lis days: he (B. 1. c. 24.) named Marcus Valerius, demanded of King 


gives us the following account of it; and it Tullus, Whether he gave him orders to conclude 


erved as a pattern for the greater part of the à peace with the Pater Patratus of the Albans ? 
treaties which were afterwards made by the The King anſwered, He did. Give me 
Remens. then, replied the herald, /ome Vervein, = 

gn 
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But in the inſtant, when the people expected Ag 4 
LXXXIII. 


Chap. IV. 
each to meet his adverſary. 


to ſee them in a fierce encounter, they quitted their arms, and, with tears 
in their eyes, flew to embrace each other. The ſpectators, greatly moved 


69 


at this ſight, began to murmur at their Kings, who had engaged ſuch Tulrus 
tender and generous friends in a cruel rivalſhip for glory. A new Hosr1105 
ſcene quickly put an end to their pity, captivated all their attention, and Third King. 


employed all their hopes and fears. The triple combat began; and for- pe 155: 
tune, for a long time, held an even balance. At length, the eldeſt of JW 


the Horatii received a mortal wound, and fell; a ſecond of the Roman 
champions had the ſame fate, and expired upon the body of his brother. 
The Alban army, hereupon, gave a great ſhout, while conſternation and 
deſpair ſpread themſelves through the Roman camp. The Roman cauſe 
however was not yet deſperate; for all the Alban champions were 
wounded, and the remaining Horatius unhurt, and undaunted. Never- 
theleſs, he did not think himſelf able to ſuſtain the attack of the three 
brothers at once, and therefore made uſe of a ſtratagem to ſeparate them : 
He pretended fear, and fled before them. The Curiati purſued him, 
but at unequal diſtances, and as their ſtrength would permit. Horatius 
turned ſhort upon the nimbleſt and flew him. He then flew to the next, 
and, at one ſtroke, cut off his arm; after which he ran him through the 
body. The chird was in no condition to fight. Being deſperately 
wounded he could hardly ſupport himſelf on his buckler. Horatius cri- 
ed out, To the glory of Rome I ſacrifice thee, ſtruck him on the throat, 
and, big with victory, ſeized the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed. Thus ended 
this famous combat, which gave Rome the ſuperiority over her mother 


Alba. Fuffetius immediately faluting King Tullus as his maſter, aſked 
him, what were his commands? I command you nothing, ſaid Tullus, but Livy, B. 1. c. 
io keep the Alban youth in readineſs to march at my orders, in caſe I make 26. 


wor with the Veientes. 


gn of his commiſſion. ] Yes, anſwered the 
king, bring, me ſome that is pure. At theſe 
words, the Fecialis went and gathered ſome 
Vervein on a little hill, brought it, and went 
on thus: Do you then appoint me to be Fecialis 
ond Plenipotentiary of Rome to the Albans, 
and engage to protect my equifage and retinue ? 
7, replied the King, as far as is confiſtent 
% my intereſt, and thoſe of the Roman peo- 
{/-: and then Falkrius the Fecialis appointed 
S urlus Fufius to be Pater Patratus of the 
treaty, by crowning him with Vervein. His 
c*ce was to pronounce aloud the words of 
the cath in the name of the. Reman King 
41% people, and to repeat the whole form 
of the treaty, 

After this ceremonial, which paſſed only 
among the Romans, the Pater Patratus read 
the articles of the convention in the preſence 
+ ue 4oans; and then expreſſed himſelf 


3 


He likewiſe endeavoured to comfort the Ahaus, 


thus: Hear, O Jupiter, hear, O Pater Patra- 
tus of the Alban people, hear, O Alban pecplc : 
Of theſe articles as 1 have juſt now read them 
out of theſe waxed tablets, without fraud or 
deceit, and as they have been from one end to 
the other clearly underſtood, the Roman people 
will never be the fo violators. If they ſhould 
wnolate them by publick authority and by fraud, 
may Jupiter at that inſtant ftrike them, as V 
Hall new ftrike this hog ! May thy ffroke, great 
Jupiter! be as much heavier as thy power is 
eater. At which words he kill'd the hog, 
that was to be offered up in ſacrifice, in con- 
firmation of the treaty, ] by a blow on the head 
with a flint. The heralds of the Aang took 
the like oaths, and alfo offered their ſacrifices. 
« Dionyſus ſays, that there remained only 
two of the Curiatii, and that one was killed 
in the beginning of the fight, after the firit 

of the Horatii. 
who 


c. 28. 
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D. Hal. B. 3. who were grievouſly caſt down, by aſſuring them, that he would change 
P. 158. nothing in their laws or form of government. ; 

$. IV. BUT now, in the height of young Horatius's joy, when his 

glory ſeems to have dazzled his own eyes, and to have made him forget 

p. 156, 157. that he was a man, he fell into a crime, that obſcured the luſtre of his 

| exploit, brought diſgrace upon him, and even merited, in ſtrictneſs of 

Livy. e. 26. juſtice, a much ſeverer puniſhment. As he was returning to tee City in a 

1268 ſort of Triumph, his temples encircled with a crown the King had put upon 

LXXXIII. his head, and his ſhoulders loaded with the ſpoils of the three Curiatii, he, 

L—— to his great ſurprize, beheld his ſiſter, unaccompanied by her mother, 

Torrus and without any attendance, hurrying forward in the promiſcuous crowd 

— ih Kine to meet him. However, in his own mind, he excuſed the uncommon 

ms. indecency, by imputing it to an impatient deſire of ſeeing and congratu- 

lating her victorious brother. But, alas ! the zeal which had brought her 

trom home was of another kind: One of the Alban champions had been 

her lover, and was to have been her huſband. Upon the firſt report of 

his being ſlain, ſhe had ſtolen from her mother, and was come, running 

like a diſtracted creature, to learn the certainty of his fate: And, when ſhe 

ſaw the conqueror bearing in triumph her lover's military robe (a robe 

which ſhe had wrought with her own hands) all ſtained with his blood, ſhe 

tore her hair, beat her breaſt, and reviled her brother in thę bittereſt ex- 

preſſions. Thou monſter of wickedneſs, ſhe cried, how couldſt thou dip thy 

hands in the blood of thy relations, whom thou haſt ſo often called thy brothers? 

How couldſt thou murther the man thy ſiſter ſhould have married? Horatius, 

ſtill warm with ſlaughter, and enraged at theſe reproaches, and the un- 

timely grief of his ſiſter, Go then to thy lover, with thy unſeaſonable paſſi- 

on, Thou, who forgetteſt thy dead brothers, thy living brother, and thy coun- 

try. Thus let every Roman periſh, who laments the death of an enemy 10 

Rome! As he uttered theſe laſt words, he ſtab'd her with his ſword ; and, 

without longer ſtay, without ſign of pity or remorſe, went ſtrait on to 

his father's houſe. The father approved of the cruel deed, and refuſed 

to let his daughter be buried in the ſepulchre of her family. 

D. Hal. B. 3. Nevertheleſs when king Tullus returned to Rome, Horatius was arraigned 

P- 159. before him upon an accuſation of murder ; and ſome of the moſt eminent 

of the citizens concerned themſelves in the proſecution. They thought it 

of dangerous conſequence to ſlacken the rigour of the laws in favour of 

any man, meerly on account of his bravery or ſucceſs in battle; and the 

law expreſly forbad to kill any perſon whatſoever who had not been firſt 

condemned. This affair threw the King into ſome perplexity, being divid- 

ed between his regard for the laws, eſpecially in the caſe of murder, and 

the deſire he had to ſave the young warrior, who had done him ſuch im- 

portant ſervice. To avoid the odium he might bring upon himſelf by 

Liv. B. 1. either acquitting or condemning the criminal, he, as Lzvy tells us, turned 

c. 26. the affair into a ſtate crime, and, having called the people together, named 

two commiſſioners or Duumviri to try him as a traitor. This was con- 

formable to the law, in caſes of treaſon, The law ran thus. Lei 5 
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Commiſſioners be appointed to try ſtate crimes. If the criminal appeal from Year of 
the ſentence of theſe judges, let his appeal, be received. If their ſentence be 1 08-F 
confirmed, let him be hood-wink'd and hanged with a rope upon a curſed Tul rus 
tree, having been firſt ſcourged either within or without the pomærium. The Hosri.vs 
fact of which Horatius was accuſed being notorious, and not diſowned by Third King. 
the priſoner, the Duumviri, without delay, pronounced ſentence againſt | 
him in theſe words : Horatius, we judge you to be guilty of treaſon. Go, 
Lidlor, tie his hands. The executioner had already laid hold of him, when 
Leratius, by the King's advice, appealed to an Aſſembly of the People; and 
this ſhews that the authority of the people was ſuperior to that of the King. 
Horatius appeared there with the ſame undaunted reſolution that he had 
ſhewn in his combat with the champions of Alba; and his father pleading 
for him, and even juſtifying the fact, the Aſſembly, through admirati- 
on of his courage, rather than for the juſtice of his cauſe, revoked the 
ſentence that had been paſſed againſt him. However, that the crime H. Hal. p. 
might not go wholly unpuniſhed, they condemned Horatius to paſs under 159, 160. 
the yoke, an ignominy to which they uſually ſubjected priſoners of war 
who had cowardly ſurrendered their arms. (The yoke was a kind of gal- 
lows, in form of a door caſe.) The King likewiſe appointed expiations 
to pacify the Anger of the Gods; and the Pontifices erected two altars, one 
to Juno, the protectreſs of women, and another to Janus (deemed per- 
haps one of the guardian Gemi of men) now ſtiled Curiatian Janus, from 
the name of Horatius's couſins, whom he had ſlain. An annual comme- 
moration of the thing was likewiſe ordered to be obſerved, with facri- 
fices on thoſe altars; which altars, with the yoke under which Horatius 
paſſed, were ſtill remaining in the time of Auguſtus. All the honour done 
to Horatius for his victory was erecting a ſquare column in the middle 
of the Forum, and hanging thereon the ſpoils of the Curiatii. 

$. V. TULLUS did not forget the treacherous deſigns of the Fide- 
nates, during his war with the Albans, and he at length reſolved to take 
his revenge. But, to proceed regularly, he firſt cited them to appear 
before the Senate of Rome, and anſwer for their conduct. They, being 
conſcious of guilt, and in ſecret intelligence with Fuffetius, who hoped P. Hal. B. 3. 
to free himſelf from the Roman power, retuſed to obey, and, in conjunction P. 160. & ſeq. 
with the Yetentes, took the field. Fuffetius, in obedience to Tullus's or- 
ders, joined him with the Alban troops; but, the day before the battle, he 
imparted to his chief officers his ſecret intention, which they approved. It Ly B. 1. 
was to ſtand neuter till fortune had decided the day, and then to fall upon c. 27, 28, 29. 
that ſide which ſhould be routed. Accordingly, juſt before the action be- 
gan, he retired with his men to a hill. Tullus had notice of his deſertion; 
and, in this diſtreſs, privately made a vow to add twelve prieſts to the col- 
lege of the Sali, and to build a temple to Fear and Paleneſs. Then telling 
his men, in the hearing of the enemy, that the motion Fuffetius had made 
was by his order, he confidently attacked the Fidenates, who being 
diſheartened by the apprehenſion of treachery in the Albans, were eaſily 
routed ; and then Fufpttius poured down from his hill upon the To $. 

ullus. 
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Year of Tullus concealed his knowledge of Fiuffetius's treachery, went privately 


ROME in the night to Rome, conſulted the Senate, and returned to the camp 
—— 


TvuL.riivs 
HosT1LIUsS 


Third King. 


+D.H.p.167. attend him unarmed, but with private | inſtructions to the Romans to 


P. 172. 


Livy. c. 30. 


D. Hal. B 3. 
P- 172. 


p. 173. 
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before break of day. Inſtantly he detached Horatius ꝶ with a choſen band 
of horſe and foot to go and demoliſh Alb; and while theſe orders 
were executing, he commanded both the Roman and Alban troops to 


bring their ſwords under their clothes. When they were all aflembled, 
he made a ſpeech to them, in which he laid open the perfidiouſneſs of 
Fuffetius ; and, in the concluſion, ordered him to be faſtned to two cha- 
riots, and torn aſunder, by driving the horſes contrary ways. His chief 
accomplices were alſo put to the {word ; but the King tranſplanted the 
reſt of the Alban ſoldiers and citizens to Rome, and even ered the 
principal of them into the Roman Senate. Of theſe the hiſtorians particu- 
larly mention ſix families; the Julii, Quintii, Servilii, Geganii, Curiatii 
and Clælii: Others were promoted to the dignity of Knights, and all with- 
out exception enjoyed the privileges of Roman citizens. 

This new increaſe of inhabitants obliged Tullus to enlarge the limits of 
the city; he took in mount Cælius, and allotted it for the Albans to ſettle 
upon (without excluding them from other parts of the city) and built his 
own palace there. 

$. VI. THE Fidenates perſevered in their revolt, and Tullus ſpent the 
winter in making preparations to attack them early in the ſpring. He then 
took the field, deteated them under the walls of Fidenæ, and obliged them 
to retire into the city; where by cutting off all ſuccours and proviſions from 
it, he reduced them to ſuch extremities that they ſurrendered at diſcretion. 
He puniſhed the heads of the revolt, but ſuffered the reſt to continue in 
their city, under their own form of government, only in dependance up- 
on Rome. This compleat victory procured him the honours of a tri- 
umph, in which the ſpoils of the enemy were carried as trophies. 

And now the Romans, fluſh'd with ſucceſs, and ſtrengthened by their 
union with the Albans, demanded ſatisfaction of the Sabines for the inſults 
which ſome Roman citizens had formerly ſuffered from them at the temple 
of the Goddeſs Feronia, i. e. (Flora, or Proſerpina) which ſtood at the foot 

of mount Soradte, upon the banks of the Tiber, and was frequented by both 
Sabines and Remans. The Sabines not being able to get ſuccours, kept 
themſelves for ſome time on the defenſive only. At length they came to 
ſo bloody a battle with the Romans, that both armies, terrified with the 
numbers of their ſlain, retired into their own countries, and attempted 
nothing more that campaign. The next year the war was renewed with 
greater fury. The two armies met near Eretum, a town about 13 miles from 
Rome, and the battle continued long in ſuſpence; till Tullus by making 
a vow to Saturn and Ops, to inſtitute a feſtival to their honour, ſo raiſcd 

| the 

* Theſe feſtivals of Saturn, and Ops, or but one and the ſame ſolemnity, continued 

Rhea, were kept at Rome, in the month of for ſeveral days together. The feſtival ap- 
December, under the name of Saturnalia, propriated.to Saturn, was fixed to the 16th of 


and Opalia. They, properly ſpeaking, were the calends of January; and that of 8 
whic 
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the courage of his men, that he obtain'd a complete victory. The Sabines p. 174- 
ſubmitted and the Senate preſcribed the conditions of a treaty with them , "ex of 
which, when concluded, was written on pillars erected in holy places, that ated A 
thoſe. pillars might be laſting monuments of the ſuperiority of Rome. Tul kus 

So much ſucceſs carried the Romans to make new pretenſions. They Hosrixtus 
ſummoned all the Latin towns, which had been dependent on Alba, to Third King. 
ſubmit to the Roman laws. Upon this an aſſembly of the Latin nation PD. 75. 
was held at * Ferentinum, where it was reſolved not to bow under the yoke 
of Rome; and two Generals were choſen to command their forces. The 
Romans did not make war upon them in a regular way, but after the 
old manner of inroads and incurſions, deſtroying their harveſt. Medulia, 
which had ſubmitted to Romulus, and ſince revolted, was the only town 
taken by King Tullus, in this war. 

The Sabines, ſome years after, thinking themſelves in a condition to p. 174, 175. 
take revenge upon Rome, invaded the Roman territory, and, in ſmall 
parties, ſpread themſelves all over it, to mt and the little oppoſi- 
tion they met with, encouraged them to think of velicging Rome. But 
Tullus marched againſt them, and once more entirely defeated them 
near the Malefafors Foreſt. 

$. VII. IT is related, that King Tullus, when grown old, fell into ſu- Plu. Nama, 
perſtition and credulity, and was much impoſed upon by ſtories of pro- p. 75. 
digies, and voices from heaven, on which occaſion he ordered expiatory 
ſacrifices for nine days, the time uſually employed afterwards in expia- Liv. B. 1. 
tions, when the people were terrified with prodigies. He is ſaid alſo © 3": 
by ſome to have ſtudied magic, and to have hid himſelf in a private 
wp to perform a magical ſacrifice, in order to raiſe Jupiter Elicius; 

ut that, omitting ſome part of the neceſſary ceremonies, the God in a 

rage ſet his palace on fire by lightning, ſo that the King, his wife and cx. 
children all periſhed in the flames. But others are of opinion, that Tllus 
died by the . of Ancus Marcius, his ſucceſſor; who, when the King D. Hal. p. 176. 
which was likewiſe a part of the Saturnalia, ſenſe we are to underſtand Herace's applying 


to the 14th. D. Hal. attributes the origin of himſelf to his ſervant, 
them to Tullus Heftilins's vow. Becauſe all 


the fruits of the earth thered in in * — es libertate Decembri, 
December, the Romans 3 Sf 6x * ſon £ Pry ( Auando ita majores valuerunt ) utere: narra. 
val of theſe Deities in that month, one of Sat. 7. B. 2. C. & R. 


which repreſented the Heavens, and the other a The Ferentinum here ſpoken of, was in 
e Earth, to whoſe united influences and Latium near Monte Albano, in the ſame place 
power all fruits owe their production. Theſe where Marino now ſtands. C. & R. 
feſtivals were celebrated with mutual enter- + The art of raiſing ſome Dzmon, under 
tunments ; the ſlaves themſelves eat at their the name of Jupiter Elicius, was pretended 
maſters tables. Which was not only to re- to in ah, from the times of the old Kings 
ward them for their labours in cultivating the of the Aborigines. We are told, that Faunus 
car ch, and gathering the fruits of it, but and Picus practiſed it in their time; and that, 
kewiſe to renew the remembrance of the by their enchantments, they forced this pre- 
golden age, in which all men were equal. tended Divinity to appear to them by the fide 
ervants ad at this time a right of being of a ſpring in Italy, and were by him enabled 
erved by their maſters, wearing their clothes, to raiſe a ſtorm of thunder and lightning, 
and reproving them for their faults. In this when they pleaſed. Arnob. B. 5, C. & R. 
Vorl * 88 L 48521 and 
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Year of and his whole family were met to 
ROME 


cxiv. 


Arcus 
Makcrus 


Fourth King. y | | n | | 
D. Hal 1488 Horatii, be brought up at the publick expence. Generoſity and perſonal 


D. Hal. B. 3. 
p- 177, 178. 
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a domeſtic ſacrifice, firſt ſlew 
them, and then ſer fire to the palace, to conceal his crime. - _ 

Tullus had been more inclined to ing, than to legiſlation. No law 
is mentioned to have been made by but this, That whenever three 
male children ſhould be born at a birth, they ſhould, in memory of the 


courage were his chief merit. As for his rekindling in the Romans, that 
love of war, and ambition of conqueſt, which his predeceſſor Numa had, 
during his long reign, ſo induſtriouſly extinguiſhed, it conduced indeed 
much to the aggrandiſing the Roman ftate, and getting it a name, but not 
much to the teal happineſs of its people. 


„„ 
ANCUS MARCIUS. 


$. I. Ancus Marcius, the grandſon of Numa, is choſen to ſucceed Tullus 
Hoſtilius. He declares war againſt the Latines in all the forms preſcribed 
by Numa. He wvanquiſhes the enemy in ſeveral battles, and takes many of 
their towns. F. II. He ſtrengthens Rome by new fortifications, and build 
Oftia at the mouth of the Tiber. He defeats the Fidenates, Sabines, 
Veientes and Volſci. F. III. He dies, leaving two ſons under the tuition 
Lucius Tarquinius, a foreigner from Hetruria, who had ſettled at Rome. 


$ I. H E deceaſed King being look'd upon as a man ſtruck by the 

Gods, no honouts were done to his aſhes. After a ſhort Juter- 
regnum, the People and Senate unanimouſly choſe * Ancus Martins (fon 
of Pompilia, the daughter of Numa) to ſucceed Tullus. The new King 
began his reign, by endeavouring to reftore Rome to the condition in 
which Numa had left it; to revive huſbandry, and the neglected worſhip 
of the Gods. He was ambitious of imitating his grandfather”: But he 
toon found, that his devoting himſelf wholly to works of peace drew upon 
him the contempt of the neighbouring nations. 

The Latines pretending that their treaty with the Romans was no longer 
binding, than while King Tullus lived, committed hoſtilities in the 
territory of Rome. Ancus determined to revenge it; nevertheleſs out of 
reſpect to the laws of Numa, he previouſly oblerved all the forms a 
pointed by him to be uſed in declaring war. He then raiſed an entirely 
new army, marched to Politorium, 13 city, and ſurprized it. 4 


Every Roman had ordinarily three, and his bodily qualities. And the laſt names were, 
ſometimes four names. The firſt was called to ſome, titles of honour, as thoſe of 4/ri- 
Prenomen, the ſecond Nomen, the third Cog- canus, Germanicus, &c. Valerius aſſures us, 
nomen, and the fourth Agnomen. The Nomen that Ancus Marcius had his name of Ancus 
ſhewed the family from which he was de- from the Greet word yz», becauſe he had 
ſcended; the Prænomen and Cogromen were a crooked arm. C. & R. "3 
often nick-names, taken from the circum- Theſe forms were as follow. A Fecial: 
fances of the perſon's birth, or his defects, or was deputed to go to the Latines : he no 
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hed no blood, nor deſtroyed the city, but tranſplanted the inhabitants to Year ef 
Fame; and theſe, with the inhabitants of Tellena and Ficana, two other E O ME. 
cities of Latium, which he likewiſe took, he ſettled on the hill Aventinus*, 


which he incloſed, and made a part of Rome, but without conſecrating Fe pl 
the boundaries. | | Fourth King. 


The next year the Latines re Politorium, which obliged Ancus to b 
befiege it again; and, upon the ſecond reduction of it, he demoliſhed it D. H. p. 182. 
entirely. After this he led his troops four years ſucceſſively to the ſiege P. 179: 

of Medulia, which he at length took and 2 Ficana, which he 

had neglected to demoliſh, he reduced a ſecond time, and now deſtroyed 

it. The Latines, not diſcouraged, appeared in the field, but being de- 


ing incurſions into the Roman territ 


Capital. 
content with carrying 


ſooner arrived on the borders of that people ; 
but he cried out, Hear, great Jupiter, hear, ye 
confines of the Latine nation, let juftice hear. I 
am a publick meſſenger from the Roman people, 
I come juſtly and religianfly commuſſioned ; let 
credit * are be given to what I /ay. Aſter 
which he laid open his demands ; and then, 
having called Jupiter to witneſs, he added 
theſe words: If I have unju/tly, and impioufly 
made theſe demands [which were of per/ans or 
goods to be delivered up to him] mayſt thou 
never ſuffer me to return to my .ouwn _— 
He repeated theſe words at his entring the 
Latine territory, then to the firſt on he 
met, then at the gate of the city, then in the 
market place, If in about thirty 435 his de- 
mands were not ſatisfied, he ſaid, O Jupiter, 
Juno, thou Romulus, and all ze Geds of Hea- 
ven, of Earth, and of Hell ; hearken ! I call you 
all to witneſs, that the Latines are unjuſt, We 
will therefore enter into deliberations at Rome, 
on the proper means of obliging them to gi ue us 
Jjuft ſatisfation. ' | 
No ſooner was the Fecialis returned, but 
the King referred the affair to the Senate : 
which he did in the form preſcribed by Numa, 
addreſſing himſelf to every particular Senator, 
in theſe very words: Say, what think you of 
the refuſal which the Pater Patratus, and whele 
nation of the Latines have given the Pater Pa- 
tratus of the Romans, of reſtoring and granti 
us what we demanded of them ? To which 


feated in one pitched battle, they durft not venture another. T 
vided their troops into ſmall parties, and contented themſelves with mak- 


L 


die. 


; and Ancus, to oppoſe them, made 


alike diviſion of his army, which he left to the conduct of Targuinius, (a 
foreigner lately come from 'Hetruria) and full of glory returned to his 


F. II. Rome was exceedingly enlarged in this Prince's time, for, not 
its walls round the Aventine hill, he likewiſe en- 
compaſſed the hill Janiculum, (which ſtood on the other ſide of the Tiber) 


every Senator gave this anſwer : Let us again 
demand our rights by juft and lawful war : 
This is the opinion for which I declare myſelf. 
And when the greater part of the Senators 
had declared their opinions jn this manner, 
the war was conſidered as unanimouſly con- 
cluded on, Then the Fecialis went to the con- 
fines of the enemy's country, carrying in his 
hand a javelin, which was either headed with 
iron, or burnt at the end, and dipped in blood. 
When he came to the territory of the Latines, 
he pronounced the following preſcribed form 
of words, in the preſence of at leaſt three per- 
ſons, not under 14 years of age. On account of 
the damages which the ancient Latines have done 
the Roman „and in obedience to a decree 
made by the Senate and People of Rome, import- 
ing, that war be declared againſt the ancient 
Latines ; 1, and the Roman People declare it 
and begin it. At which words, he threw a dart 
upon the enemy's lands. (Livy, B. 1. c. 32.) 
All this ceremonial had been inſtituted 
Numa; tho' that Prince having never en- 
gaged in any war, had never put it in prac- 
tice : and Tullus, Who was of an active ſpirit, 
had not confined himſelf to theſe tedious for- 
malities. But Ancus Marcius eſtabliſhed the 
uſe of them; and from his time they were 
always practiſed. And it ought here to be ob- 
ſerved, that at this time, no uſe was made of 
the King's name or authority in treaties : only 
the Senate and the People are mentioned. 
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Liv. B. i. e. 33. With a wall, and made it a ſort of citadel for Rome; and in order to have 
| a communication between the city and the new citadel, he built the bridge, 
Year of called Sublicins, (the firſt perhaps known in 1taly) over the Tiber, in that 
Wb place where it waſhes the foot of the hill Aventinus. To ſuppreſs the li- 
Axncus Centiouſneſs of the people, he next built a priſon in the Roman Forum. 
Mazxcius And laſtly, obſerving that Rome lay open to ſurprizes from an enemy, 
Fourth King. in thoſe places where the country about it was low and flat, he cauſed a 
wide ditch to be dug there, which was ever after called Fofſa Quiritium, 
becauſe all the people were employed to make it. | 
When Ancus had finiſhed theſe works of peace, the firſt enemies that 
felt the return of his martial diſpoſition were the Fidenates, who being 
D. Ha“ B. 3. rebels, he did not ſend a Fecialis to them, but marched ſtrait to Fidenæ, 
p. 180. which he beſieged and took by Sap; this being the firſt inſtance we meet 
with in Roman ſtory of that kind of attack. 
He next marched againſt the Sabines, who, ſince the death of Kin 
Tullus, believing — 2 diſcharged from the engagements they h 
entered into with Rome, had renewed hoſtilities. He quickly forced 
them to ſue for peace, and they obtained it on eaſy terms. 


p. 183. The four following years Ancus employed in enlarging the temple of 
Livy, B. 1. c. Jupiter Feretrius, in building the port and city of Oftza, and in digging 
33.7 ſalt-· pits on the ſea-ſhore. The diſtribution of ſalt which he made among 
Pain. L. zi. his ſubjects at this time gave riſe to thoſe publick liberalities, called Con- 
c. 7. giaria, from the word Congius, a meaſure in uſe among the ancient Ko- 


mans, containing about a gallon. 

D. Hal p.181. After this he twice defeated the Veientes, and was decreed a triumph 
by the Senate; and, to reward the merit of Targuinius, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf at the head of the Roman cavalry, the King promoted 
him to the rank of a Patrician, and Senator. The Yol/ci were next attack- 
ed, and YVelitre, their capital, befieged by Ancus ; but the inhabitants, 
being reduced to extremity, and ſending out their old men as ſuppliants, 

p. 182. obtained firſt a truce, and afterwards a peace. The King of Rome then 
turned his arms againſt thoſe of the Sabines, who had not yet been con- 
quered. Succeſs attended his expedition, and he returned triumphant 
to Rome, where he paſſed ſome time in tranquillity. | 

F. III. ANCUS, after a reign of 23 or 24 years, (in which, according 
to ivy, he ſhewed himſelf not inferior to any of his predeceſſors, either 

PL! in Nam, in civil or military government) is ſaid by Plutarch to have died by vio- 

p. 75. lence; but other writers ſpeak of his death as altogether natural. He left 

two ſons, one an infant, the other near Fifteen years of age, and both under 

the guardianſhip of Tarquinius, an able politician, who had found the 
ſecret to make himſelf equally the favourite of his maſter and of the 


people. 
GAP NL 
TARQUINIUS PRISCUS. 


&. I. The politick management of Tarquinius to obtain the kingdom. He i 
elefled King, and adds to the Senate 100 new Senators choſen out of 15 Ple- 
| I lam. 
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beians. $. II. The Latines renew the war againſt the Romans. Tarquin, 
by repeated vittories over them, reduces them to ſue for peace. At his return 
4 Rome, be builds a Circus for the Roman games. F. III. He totally 
ſubdues the 12 Lucumonies of Hetruria. $. IV. He applies himſelf to 
cleanſe and beautify Rome. F. V. He renews the war with the Sabines. 
He increaſes the number of the Roman Knights. The adventure of Na- 
vius the Augur. $. VI. Tarquin ſubdues the Sabines. & VII. He. 
marks out the area of a temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on the 
hill Tarpeius, ' afterwards called the Capitol. He marries one of his 
' daughters to Servius Tullius. F. VIII. 7he ſons of Ancus conſpire the 
death of Tarquin. He is aſſaſſinated in his own palace. The firatagem 
of Queen Tanaquil, 10 ſecure the kingdem to her ſon-in-law, who takes 
Poſſeſſion of- it, without being legally elected to the throne. | 


$.1. ARQUINIUS was the ſon of Damaratus, a merchant of Co- P. Hal. B. 3. 
| rinth, who, to ſecure his great wealth from Cyp/elus, the Tyrant E, 8 4 

of that place, had retired with it to Tarquizii, one of the moſt conſiderabſe 
cities of Hetruria The Greek merchant married there a woman of diſtinc- year of 
tion, by whom he had two ſons, Arunx and Lucumo. The elder died ROME 
before his father; and tho' he left his wife with child, yet his father not CXXX1X. 
knowing it, and dying ſoon after him, left all his wealth to Lucumo : So l 
that the poſthumous ſon of Arunx, diſinherited before he was born, took Fifth King. : 
the melancholy name of Egerius, from egere To wanT. Lucumo, now D. Hal. p. 187. 
in poſſeſſion 1 all his father's immenſe riches, aſpired to the higheſt dig- 
nities in Targuinii; and his wife Tanaguil, an Hetrurian, was no leis am- 
bitious than he of his advancement: But he being looked upon as a p.185. 
ſtranger, this hindered him from riſing to any conſiderable poſt. At the 
inſtigation of his wife therefore he reſolved to remove, with all his effects, 
to Rome, where merit never failed of being rewarded with honours. No 
ſooner was he admitted a citizen 6:3 = he endeavoured to appear 
entirely Roman. He changed his names of Lucumo Damaratus, tor thoſe 
of Lucius Tarquinius ; artfully inſinuated himſelf into the King's favour; p. 186. 
became 838 by his liberalities and polite addreſs; and, leſt his great 
wealth ſhould create ſuſpicions of him, offered to depoſite it in the pub- 
lick treaſury, to ſupply the wants of the city. Beſides all this, he di- 
ſtinguiſned himſelf by his military exploits, (the ſureſt ſteps to greatneſs,,) 
and appeared to be no leſs able in council, than formidable in arms, 

Tarquin as ſoon as the throne was vacant, turned his thoughts to bring 
on the election of a new King with the utmoſt expedition, before the 
elder of the late King's ſons ſhould be full fifteen; and, to keep him 
out of the fight of the people during the Comita, he ſent him a hunt- 
ing in the country. This aſpiring Greek was the firſt who introduced L;. B. 1. 0 38. 
into Rome the cuſtom of ſolliciting for offices, and openly making intereſt | 
to obtain them. Nay he did not ſcruple to 'extol his own merit in a 
publick harangue, and to propoſe himſelf to the people for a ſucceſſor to 
Ancus. As he had already gained them by money and careſſes, * 4 


Year of 


ROME 
CXXXIX. 


TaRuIN I. 
Fifth King. 


188. 


191. 
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choſen by a majority of votes; and the Roman 2 commanded him (for 
that was the term then uſed) to ſit down at the helm of affairs. And 
then to ſtrengthen his party in the Senate, he created an hundred new 
Senators, who were Senatores Minorum Gentium, becauſe choſen out 
of Plebeian families. But this name was never authorized by any publick 
act. They had the fame authority in the Senate as the other Senators, 
and their children were deemed Patricians. | 

$. IL. ALMOST all the nations ſubdued by the Ramans, pretending 
that their treaties with them were no longer binding than during the lives 
of thoſe Princes by whom they had been ſubdued, Targuin had inevitable 
wars to ſuſtain. 'The Latines were the firſt who attacked him, but not the 
whole nation of them jointly. Tarquin beſieged Apiolæ, took it by ſtra- 
tagem, and fold the inhabitants for flaves. The Cruſtumini, who had 
revolted, repented and ſubmitted ; the King treated them mildly, but 
ſettled a Roman colony among them. Nomentum likewiſe experienced 
the clemency of Tarquin upon its ſubmiſſion. Collatia being more obſti- 
nate, the King, after its reduction, diſarmed, and taxed the inhabitants, 
and placed a garriſon there to keep it in ſubjeftion. He gave the ſove- 
reignty of this city to Egerius, his brother Arunx's fon, who from thence 
took the name of Collatinus, which he tranſmitted to his poſterity. Cor- 
niculum was beſieged next, and after a brave reſiſtance, was carried by 
aſſault, and reduced to aſhes. 

The fate of theſe cities induced ſeveral others to unite their forces to 
oppoſe the King's progreſs: But he defeated theſe forces in a bloody bat- 
tel near Fidenæ; and then, taking advantage of the terror his victories oc- 
caſioned, ſollicited thoſe cities to enter into alliance with him; to which 
ſome of ther conſented, chuſing rather to ſubmit to a fort of de 
upon Rome, than to run the hazard of being reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery. 
This ſubmiffion ſo alarmed the reſt of Latium, that, in a national aſſem- 
bly held at Perentinum, they came to a reſolution to employ their whole 


ſtrength to oppoſe the torrent that threatened them; and they engaged 


all Sabinia, and a part of Hetruria to join with them. In two actions 
the King vanquiſhed theſe confederate armies ; and then thoſe Latine 

cities which had refuſed his alliance, fued for it and obtained it. 
Tarquin at his return to Rome after ſo many victories, had the ho- 
nour of a triumph, and he applied the wealth he had brought from the 
conquered cities to the building a Circus * for the Roman Games, _—_ 
| wiſe 


a Tarquin was of a Greek family: and this 
led him to think of building a Circus at Rome, 
in imitation of the chief cities of Greece. 'The 
firſt Circus which was ever built, and was a 

attern to all the reſt, was in Elis, where the 
lympic games were celebrated. 

It is certain the Roman games were alſo cal- 
led, The great s: Livy(B. 1. c. 35.) af 
ſures us of it. Nevertheleſs, we muſt not from 


thence conclude, that all the ſports which were 


i 


celebrated in the Circus, and which were called 
Circenſes, were the great games. Some were 
celebrated in the Grew, to Ceres, Apollo, &c. 
which were different from the or Roman 

ames : Nor were thoſe called Megaler/es, the 
Tins with the great games. The former were 
celebrated before the Nones of April, and the 
latter on the eve of the Nones of September. Be- 


ſides, the Roman games were inſtituted: in ho- 


nour of the great gods, whence they were 
called 


r . 2% a>... 
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wiſe called the Great Games. The place choſen for this Circus, was in the Year of 
valley which reached from the Aventine to the Palatine hill. ROME. 
$. III. THE, long war which this King waged with the Hetrurians, Nac 

and the ſignal victories he gained over them, greatly advanced his glory, Fifth King, 
and both enabled and inchned him to introduce magnificence into his | 
Court. Hetruria was a very large country, extending itſelf from the Tyr- 

rhenian (ea to the Apennine hills, and from Liguria to the Tiber. The Strabs, Pliny, 
Latines called the inhabitants of it ſometimes Tuſcans, and ſometimes Ma. 
Hetruriansz but the Greeks more frequently, Yyrrbenians; who, poſſeſ- 

ſing ſo much of the ſouth coaſt of Lay, gave their name to the ſea, which 

waſhes it. This great ſtate was divided into twelve cantons called Lucumo- 

nies *, which were ſubject to twelve heads, who governed them with a ſort 

of ſovereign authority, under the name of Lucumones. Sometimes one 

Lucumony made war by itſelf ; at other times the Hetrurians all joined in 

a national body, in defence of their common intereſts. 

Tarquin having gained ſome advantages over certain of the Hetrurian D. Hal. B. z. 

Lucumanies, this awakened the jealouſy of the whole nation. Beſides, they P. 192, 193. 
had reaſon to complain of a want of juſtice in the King of Rome, who had 

not only refuſed audience to the Ambaſſadors they had ſent to him with 

a reaſonable demand, but had detained them as ſo many hoſtages for 

the obedience of the Hetrurians. The twelve Lucumoniss, therefore, 

came to a reſolution to make war upon the Romens ; and it was decreed, 

that if any city of Hetruria food neuter, it ſhould be for ever cut off 

from the general alliance. They took the field, made themſelves maſters. 


called he great ; and the Magalemſe only rum. The former, according to him, con- 


in honour of Cybele, Laitly, the great games 
were inſtituted by the elder Tar uin; and 
the Megalenſes, not till Junius Brutus's time, 
who appointed them to the honour of Cybele, 
then called wiyamjorn, Or the Great Godde/. 

At one end of the Circus ſtood the poſts 
round which the chariots were a7 vie 
turn; at the oppoſite end the chariots d, 
and on each ſide of the Circus the ſpectators 
fare in two great galleries. It is certain, that 
the end where the turning poſts ſtood, de- 
ſcribed a portion of a circle : and it is proba- 
ble the oppoſite end where the chariots 
ſtarted, was ſemi- circular: But this is not 
abſolutely certain. 

Dion. Hal. plainly tells us, that this Circus 
was three Stadia and a half long and four Ju- 
gera broad: and that 150500-men could fit in 
it at their eaſe : but Pliy makes it only three 
S:adia long. He probably omitted the half 
Stadium, mentioned the Greek hiſtorian, 
for the ſake of a round number. Nothing 
therefore remains, but to compute how long 
and wide the Cireus was, — to our 
meaſures. Now Plinytells us, B. 1. ch. z. the 
length both of the — 2 
F 


Pei. 


tained fix hundred twenty-five Roman feet,. 
each of which feet contained twelve inches, or 
ſixteen fingers-breadrhs: ſo that conſequently 
the Circus, as it was three Stadia and an half, 
muſt have been two thouſand one hundred 
and-eighty-feven Roman feet long. And jt be- 
ing four Jugera broad, each of which Jugera 
contained, according to him, two hundred 
and forty Roma feet; it is from thence eaſy 


to infer, that the Ciras was nine Hundred 


ſixty Roman feet broad, and conſequently: 
was above twice as long as it was wide. So. 
that the length of the Circus was ſomewhat 
more than Engh/ furlongs, very near 
half an Italian mile, or about a quarter of a 
French league. C. & R. 

d The names of the capital cities of the 
twelve Lacumonies were, according to Cl. 
vorius and \Heolftius, Cluſum, Perigſia, Cor-. 
tona, Arretium, Volatarra, Vetulouium; Nuſel. 
he, Tarquinii, Volfenii, Cære, Falerai, and 

1 2 the mother of all 
the learning and iteneſs of the Romans : 

ſent their children thither to caltivate- 
their minds, till the | of Greece: fur- 


niſbed them with a'better ſchool, C. & — N 
| | | 0 
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The ROMAN His Tory. Book l. 
of Fidenæ by the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants, and ravaged the 
Roman territory. Tarquin, not being prepared, ſuffered them to go on 
without oppoſition till the next year, when he had put himſelf into a 
better condition to engage with them. He then divided his army into 
two bodies; the Romans he commanded himſelf, and gave the command 
of the allies to his couſin Collatinus. The latter by his ill conduct ſuffered 
a defeat: But the King routed the Hetrurians, firſt near Ve, and then 
under the walls of Cre. | Sung | 

Fidene being a key to the dominions of Rome, the conqueſt of it was 
of the utmoſt importance to her. The Romans therefore bent their forces 
that way, and after defeating the Enemy in a ſharp engagement beſieged 
the place, and took it. All thoſe of the Fidenates who had been con- 
cerned in betraying it to the enemy, were firſt whipped and then behead- 
ed; the reſt were fent into baniſhment, and their lands diſtributed by lot 
among the Roman ſoldiers. Then Tarquin haſtened to attack the Hetry- 
rians once more, before the whole ſtrength of the new army they were 
raiſing could be got together. He came up with them near Eretum, a 
ſmall city of the Sabines, and gave them an entire overthrow ; for which 
the Senate decreed him a triumph. And now the Lucumonies deſpairing 
of any future ſucceſs againſt the Romans, ſent an humble deputation to 
aſk peace; which Targuin granted without infiſting on any other conditi- 
on, than their owning his ſovereignty over them. To this they readily 
agreed, and ſent him all the enſigns of authority they had among them: 
a crown of gold; a throne of ivory; a ſcepter with an eagle on the top of 
it; a tunick embroidered with gold and adorned with the figures of palm 
branches; and a purple robe enriched with flowers of various colours. 
But the King deferr'd the making uſe of theſe ſtately ornaments, till the 
People and Senate had conſented to it by an expreſs decree : He then em- 
ployed them in the decoration of his triumph, and never after laid them 
aſide. In zhis triumph he rode in a gilt chariot drawn by four horſes. 

$ IV. Having now an interval of reſt from his wars, he turned his 
thoughts to the . cleanſing, and beautifying the city. He under- 
0 


took to build the walls 


— 


vb This the Latines called Tunica palmata, 
It is true, authors ſometimes confound it 
with what they call Toga pica: but theſe 
were two different ornaments, worn by thoſe 
who triumphed ; and it is neceſſary to ſhew 
here the ligerence between them. The 
Tunica palmata was not, properly ſpeaking, a 
long hanging robe, but rather a veſt, which 
was partly hid under the robe. It at firſt had 
no ſleeves, and afterwards but very ſhort ones, 
As all the Romans wore Tunicks, they ſhewed 
the difference of their rank, by that of their 
Tunicks, Some ſewed upon theirs purple 
flowers, which were ſtuck on like the heads 


Rome of hewn ſtone, and drained the low grounds 


about 


of nails; and hence comes the word Laticla- 
vium. Only the chief Magiſtrates and Scna- 
tors, and general officers of the army, could 
wear theſe. The inferior Magiſtrates, the 
Roman Knights, and ſome other officers in 
the army, wore indeed Tunit with purple 
flowers; but theſe flowers were ſmaller than 
the others ; and from hence comes the name 
Anguſticlavium, As for thoſe who triumphed, 
of whom we are now ſpeaking, they, inſtead 
of embroidered flowers, wore. purple Paln 
Branches upon their tunics, thence called 7:- 
nice palmatæ. The Toga pitta, ſome think, 
was a robe common among the Roman, 2 
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mon ſewers ©, which when made by the ſecond Targuin, were among the 
with galleries, made ſhops in it for bankers and money-changers, erected 


tration of publick juſtice. 
g. V. TARQUIN after ſome time ſpent in theſe works of peace, 


the whole day. The advantage was ſo equal on both ſides, that the two 
armies ſtood in awe of each other, and retired into their reſpective coun- 
tries, without committing any further hoſtilities the reſt of the campaign. 
During this ceſſation of arms, Tarquin, conſidering that he had often been 
hindred from ſufficiently purſuing the advantages of a victory, for want 
of horſe, reſolved to add ſome new bodies of Knights to thoſe of the firſt 
inſtitution : But as the firſt diviſion of the horſe into three corps, had been 
determined by Auguries, Attius Navius, the moſt famous Augur of that 
time, oppoſed the King's deſign as irreligious. Tarquin could not per- 
ſuade himſelf that the Augur was ſerious in this oppoſition, and therefore 
ſent for the diviner into his preſence, being reſolved to confound and 
diſcredit, in him, that divining art, which ſuperſtition maintained to the 
diminution of the Royal Authority. x ; 
As ſoon as Navius appeared before Targuin, in the midſt of the Forum, 

and in the ſight of all th 

diſcover by thy art, whether what I am thinking of can be done, or not! Go 36. 


ing of may be done. Upon which Targquin, F out a razor from 
under his robe, and taking a flint in his hand, replied with a contempt- 
uous ſmile, I was thinking whether it were poſſible to cut this flint with 
this razor. ¶ have taken thee in thy own craft ;, the introducing the Gods 


of oy! colour : And as to the robe in ge- labour was ſpared to make the work durable. 
neral, it was nothing but a ſort of very long Their height and breadth were ſo confidera- 
mantle, which hung in great folds quite down ble, that a cart loaded with hay could eaſily 
to the ground, — which they put on upon paſs through them. But the greateſt difficulty 
their right ſhoulders, throwing one lappet of the work was, to convey the waters 
of it over the left. The robes of the Sena- (which through theſe ſewers were to 

tors were adorned with great purple flowers, off the filth) into the Tiber. It was neceſ- 
a5 well as their Twnicks 3" and thoſe of the fary to cut through hills, and under the city, 
3 with ſmaller. And the Robes of through rocks, a channel large enough for a 
thoſe who triumphed were likewile probably navigable ſtream, and covered with arches 
adorned with palm-branches, as their 7 wes? ſtrong enough to bear the weight of houſes, 
were. At leaſt, it is certain they were made which were often built upon them, and ſtood 
of rich ſtuffs, and had ſome gold in them; as firm as on the moſt ſolid foundations. The 
and they were called Toge pi. Only two expence of this incomparable work was never 
perſons ever had the privilege of wearing fo well underſtood as when it came to be 
them out of a triumph, and in common, Pau- repaired. The Cer/crs gave no leſs than a 
lus Amilius and Pompey, C. & R. thouſand Talents to him who undertook to 
All the arches of theſe common-ſewers cleanſe theſe ſewers. C. & R. 

were of hard ſtone, and neither expence nor 

Vor. I. M into 


about the Forum, and between the hills, in order to the making thoſe com- p. 200, 201. 
wonders of the world. He likewiſe adorned the Forum, ſurrounded it p © / x. 


— 
temples, ſchools for the youth of both ſexes, and halls for the adminiſ- 8 vin I. 


entered into a- new war with the Sabines, on pretence of their having 7. Hal. B. 3. 
aſſiſted the Hetrurians; and he came to a battle with them, which laſted p. 196. 


e people, the King ſaid to him, Diviner, canſt thou 21 % B. 1. c. 


and conſult thy birds. The Augur did as he was ordered, and returning P. Hal. B. 3. 
quickly, anſwered, Yes, Tarquin, my art tells me, that what you are think- P. s. and 
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- The ROMAN Hrs rox. Book 1. 
into thy decifions is all cheat and impoſture. If thou canſt perform what is im. 
poſſible, do. At theſe words the people burſt out into laughter, whilſt Va- 
vius alone diſcovered no emotion. He addreſſed himſelf to the King with 
an air of aſſurance, and ſaid, Put the razor to the flint, and try; I readily 
ſubmit to any puniſhment, if what you thought of be not done, Upon. trial, 
the razor paſſed through the flint ſo eaſily and fo ſuddenly, that, 7. arquin 
having given more force to it than was neceſſary, it wounded and drew 
blood from his hand. The people hereupon gave a great ſhout, the 
King's contempt for the Augur turned into admiration, and, from this 
time, the augural ſcience had a higher d of credit in Rome than 
ever before. (Tarquin afterwards erected a ſtatue of braſs to the memo 
of Navius, in the place called Comitium, where the publick aſſemblies 
were held; and there it continued till the time of Augy/frs. The razor and 
flint, kept as monuments of the miracle, were depoſited near the ſtatue *, 
under an altar, at which they ſwore witneſſes in civil cauſes.) 

But tho* Tarquin laid aſide his project of increaſing the number of the 
Corps of horſe, Ws increaſed the number of the Knights in each Corps; 
making the Roman cavalry amount in all to 1800 men. 

5. VI. WIT this reinforcement the King marched out to renew the 
war with the Sabines, who had got ſuccours from Hetruria, and were 
encamped near Fidenæ, by the place where the Anio joins the Tiber. The 
Hetrurians, poſted on one bank of the Tiber, and the Sabines, on the 
other, had a communication by a bridge of boats. Tarquin, who had 
pitched his camp upon the Anio, at a little diſtance from the place where 
it diſcharges itſelf into the Tiber, perceived, that the current of that lit- 
tle river would carry into the Tiber any thing, which was ſent down it; 
and that if the ſame wind, which then blew, continued, it would, with 
a little help, carry barks up the Tiber againſt the ſtream, and bring them 
to the enemy's bridge. With this view, he built flat- bottom boats, like 
rafts, and loaded them with 1 wood, ſulphur and roſin: and in the 
night, while the wind continued favourable to his deſign, he ſent theſe 
fire-ſhips ſome down the Anio, and others up the Tiber, at the ſame 
time; fo that the bridge, being thus inveſted on both ſides witli fire, vas 
quickly all in a flame. The Sabines ran inſtantly to extinguiſh it; and, 
as is very frequent on ſuch unforeſeen and ſudden accidents, left their 
camp unguarded. Targuin, who, to attack it, had, with the beſt part of 
his forces, marched out of his intrenchments while it was yet dark, was 
by break of day maſter of it. On the other bank, a detachment, which 

by his order had paſſed the Tiber in the night, fell ſuddenly upon the 


< Lizy ſays, Nawius took the flint into his be a mere fabulous invention: and yet this i 
own hands, and cut it, in Tarquir”s preſence. the judgment which Tully himſelf formed of 
The reader will no doubt think it ſtrange it, tho” an Augur. Look with contempt, ſays he 
that an event related with ſo many circum- to his brother Quintus, look with contempt on 
ſtances, reported by all the writers of the the razor and flint of the famous Attius ; 3192 
Roman, Hiſtory, Wy adopted even by ſome «ue reaſon as philoſophers, awe ought to lay n 
of the Fathers of the church, who without Fre/s upon Fable, Cic. B. 1. de Div. C. & R. 

queſtioning it, imputed it to magick, ſhould 
| camp 
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camp of the Hetrurjans,'in the inſtant that the bridge of boats took fire, Year, of 
which was the ſignal the King had given The enemy, diſconcerted and x © N F. 
routed on both Fes of the river, periſhed, ſome of them by the flames, 8 
others by the word, and others by leaping into the Tiber, to ſave them- Filth King. 8 
ſelves; and their arms which floated down the ſtream, carried the 
news of the victory to Rome, before the couriers, diſpatched by the 
King, arrived there. een EFT 

After this, Tarquin would give his enemies no reſt, but immediately en- 
tered the territory of the Sabines; whoſe misfortunes had not yet abated 
their courage. They ventured to face the Romans, with an army tu- 
multuouſly aſſembled, Being once more routed, they ſued for peace, but 
the King did not think fit to grant them more than a truce. 

This truce was no ſooner expired, than the Sabines palled the Anio, and 
made incurſions on the territory of Rome; but tho” they were equal in 
numbers and bravery to the Romans, Tarquin, in a pitched battle, defeat- D. Hal.p.197. 
ed them by the ſtratagem of detaching a body of horſe, which fetched 
a compaſs and came upon their rear during the action. The Sabines im- 
puting their ill ſucceſs to the incapacity of their General, choſe a more ex- 
perienced Commander for the next campaign. The King of Rome appear- 
ed early in the field, and ſhewed himſelf to the enemy: and when he found 
that their new General, not having got together all his troops, avoided 
a battle, and kept within his camp, he blockaded him there, and reduced 
him to the utmoſt extremity for want of proviſions : however, the latter, 
taking the advantage of a dark ftormy night, marched his army ſecretly 
out of his entrenchments, and ſtole off; and thus the campaign ended. 

The next year, the Sabines, pleaſed with the conduct of their General, p. 198. 
took courage again, enliſted all their youth capable of bearing arms, and 
formed a numerous army, which they divided into two bodies. Targuin 
on the other ſide augmented his forces with troops from Latium, Hetruria, 
and all his allies, and divided them into three armies, which were always 
to encamp near each other. He commanded the Romans himſelt, put his 
nephew Collatinus at the head of the Hetrurians, and gave the command of 
the Latines and other allies to Servius Tullius, a foreigner who had been a 
ſlave, and had fince obtained the privileges of a Roman citizen. The 
battle laſted the whole day; and Targuin obtained the victory; but 
not till he had inſpired his men with freſh courage, by making a vow to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, to build them a magnificent temple. While 
he was marching afterwards to beſiege the Sabine cities, they ſent Depu- 
ties to him to ſue for peace, offering to give him poſſeſſion of their forti- 
hed places, and of all their country, if he would grant them tolerable 
conditions. He treated them favourably, as he had done the Hetrurians; P. 199. 
and then, returning to Rome, entered it in triumph, and with the ſame 
pomp as after the conoueſt of Hetruria. | | 

H. VII. THE victorious King did not forget his vow to build a wa 
to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. He level'd the top of the hill Tarpeius (for- P. 201. 
merly Saturnius) marked out the plan of the temple, and laid the foun- 
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dations of it. Navius the Augur, having been conſulted about what 

art of Rome Jupiter would like beſt to be placed in, had declared for the 

ill Tarpeius : but then a difficulty aroſe about removing the Gods, who 
had already got poſſeſſion of this hill, without giving them offence. By 
the help of Augury, it was diſcovered, that they were all willing to be re- 
moved, except the God * Terminus, and the Goddeſs Youth, who having 
no mind to go, were afterwards incloſed within the walls of the temple, 
the Area of which was now dedicated by Navius. | 

This famous Augur ſoon after diſappeared. He was ſuppoſed to be mur. 
dered ; and the people were very inquiſitive after the authors of his death, 
The ſons of Ancus Marcius endeavoured to fix the calumny upon the King, 
and accuſed him publickly. Targuin attempted in vain to appeaſe the 
tumult which they excited; Servius Tullius, the King's ſon-in-law, and the 
moſt popular man in Rome, was obliged to employ all his credit to quiet 
the rage of the people. At length the falſeneſs of the accuſation being 
known, the ſons of Ancus were deteſted for having raiſed” the ſlander. 
However, Targuin pardoned them, in conſideration of the favours he 
had received from their father, 

He was more ſevere to Pinaria, a proſtitute Veſtal. He cauſed her to 
be buried alive, and the man, who had diſhonoured her, to be whipped 
to death. Nevertheleſs, he did not loſe his eſteem for the claſs of Yeſtal: ; 
on the contrary, he added two to their number, augmenting it to ſix. 

$. VIII. TAR9QUTIN being now eighty years old (of which he had 
reigned 37) and drawing 5 end, the ambition of the ſons of Anus 

w more active. They always remembered with gov nr the arts 

y which their guardian had ſecured to himſelf their father's kingdom, 
nor could they brook to ſee a foreigner fit upon the Roman throne to their 
be But when they perceived that 5 kingdom was not likely to 

s to them, even after the death of Targuin, but that Servius Tullius 
would probably ſucceed his father-in-law, they no longer ſet any bounds 
to their reſentment. Vat] ſaid they, while we, ihe ſons of Ancus Marcius, 
are living, ſhall the Roman throne lye open, not only. to ſtrangers, but even to 
ſlaves ? Nevertheleſs, they bent their fury rather againſt the life of Tar- 
quin than of Servius, both becauſe the revenge of a King was more to be 
dreaded than that of a private man, and becauſe, ſhould they deſtroy 
Servius, Tarquin might provide himſelf another ſon-in-law to ſucceed him. 


D. Hal.p.205, The method they took to compaſs the death of the old King was this: 


206. 


They hired two young men who dreſſed themſelves like peaſants, with 
hatchets on their ſhoulders, as if they were wood-cleavers: Theſe going 
near the King's palace pretended to have a quarrel about ſome goats. 
The noiſe they made reaching the inmoſt rooms of the palace brought 
the officers of the Court about them, who carried them before the King, 
to whom they both appealed. At firſt they began to bawl and rail at each 
other till they were reſtrained by a Lictor, and ordered to ſpeak by turns. 
Then one of them began to tell his ſtory, and, while the King was wholly 
: Livy, B. 1. e. 55. places this Fact of the wrwillingneſs of Taunus to remove, in the 

reign of Targuin the proud. A 
1 | attentive 
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attentive to it, the other lifting up his hatchet gave him a great cut in Year of 
the head; after which, leaving his weapon in 2 wound, he inſtantly REG. 
ran out of doors with his fellow. But, while ſome of the company haſten- 
ed to aſſiſt the wounded King, others purſued the ruffians and ſeized them; Tazquin I 
and being put to the torture, they confeſſed by whom they had been Fifth King. 
employ'd. By this time there was a great concourſe of people at the pa- 
lace wondering at the attempt, and curious to know the event. 
Queen Tanaguil did not loſe her preſence of mind on this occaſion. 
She cleared the palace of the crowd, ſhut herſelf up in the apartment of 
the expiring King, with only her ſon-in-law, Servius Tullius, his wife, and 
Ocriſia his mother, and preſſed him to aſcend the throne, that Tarquin's | 
two grandſons * might be ſafe under his protection. Servius, if thou art D. Hal. B. 4. 
a man, the kingdom is thine, and not theirs who have committed the p. 209, & /eq. 
greateſt villany by the hands of other men. Take courage then, and follow Livy, B. 1.c 
the Gods thy conductors, who foretold thy future glory by the divine d fire 41. 
which ſhone round thy head. Let that celeſtial flame now war's thee. Rouze 
thyſelf in earneſt. We who were ſtrangers have reigned here. Think who thou 
art, not of whom thou waſt born; and if thy counſels are at a ſtand by reaſon 
of this unexpected accident, follow nine. She then opened the window 
which looked upon the ſtreet, and bid the people be in no concern; ſhe 
told them that & wound was not deep, that the King was ſtunned with 
the ſudden blow, but was come to himſelf again, and ſhe hoped 
would ſee him very ſhortly ; that in the mean time he ordered them to 
obey Servius Tullius, who would adminiſter juſtice to them, and perform 
all other Kingly Offices. This ſtratagem ſucceeded. The report, that 
the King would ſoon be well again, and appear in publick, being ſpread 
and believed, this ſo terrified the ſons of „ that they went of their 
own accord into baniſhment to Sueſſa Pometia. 
The ſecond day after the murder of Targuin, Servius Tullius, attended 
by the Lickors, ſat on the throne in the royal robes, and heard cauſes; ſome 
he decided, and upon vthers he pretended he would conſult the King. As 
it became him to revenge the attempt againſt the perſon of his Sovereign, 
he accordingly cited the ſons of Aucus to appear before his tribunal ; and 
upon their non-appearance, they were declared infamous, and their eſtates 
confiſcated, The Regent continued for ſome time to act this part, and ſo 
managed his affairs, as to gain the hearts of the Romans, by his prudent 
adminiſtration. At length, when he thought his authority ſufficient] 
eſtabliſhed, the death of Targuin was proclaimed as a thing recent, with 
loud lamentations, and Servius performed magnificent obſequies for him: 
after which, without being legally elected King, either by © Senate or 
1 he continued to Told the reins of Government, appearing in 
Publick with a ſtrong guard, and with all the enſigns of royalty. 
* It is much conteſted whether the chil- that when Servint was a child, and aſleep, 
dren here ſpoken of, Lucius Targuinius and a ſudden light or flame, in form of a crown, 
Arunx, were the ſons or dſons of Targui- encompaſſed and reſted upon his head. 
mus Priſcus. Dion. Hal. contends warmly < Livy ſays, that Servius Tullius took pol- 
for the latter opinion. | ſeſſion of the kingdom with the conſent of 
A report had been carefully propagated, the Fathers. 
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C HAP. VII. 
SE RVUS TULLIUS. , 


F. I. The Birth and Education of Servius Tullius. The honours he pays i, 
the Goddeſs Fortune upon his elevation to the Throne, F. II. The Patri. 
cians conſpire to diſpoſſeſs bim. He gains the people to his intereſt, is l.. 
gally elected King by the Curiæ, and though the Senate refuſes to con- 
firm this election, keeps poſſeſſion.” F. III. Servius defeats the rebellious 
Hetrurians. He enlarges Rome, and adds a fourth Tribe to the three oll 
ones, He inſtitutes the Compitalia in favour of flaves. He divides the 
Roman territory with its inhabitants into TRIEES. He marries his 
two daughters to Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns, the grandſons of the 
late King. He ſubdues the Hetrurians. F. IV. Servius divides the 
Roman citizens into fix CLassEts, and theſe into CENTURIES. He in- 
ſtitutes the Censes and the LuSTRUM, and coins money. F. V. H. 
gives the LIBERTI or Freed-men the privilege of Roman Citizens. 
F. VI. He reſorms the Regal Power, and executes a ſcheme for ſecuring t1 
the Romans the fidelity and friendſhip of the Latines and Sabines. F. VII. 
The wicked intrigues of Tarquin and the younger Tullia. Tarquin 
accuſes the King of uſurpation before the Senate. Servius pleads his cauſe 
there, but appeals to the People, and is by them confirm'd on the throne. 
$. VIII. Tarquin 7 the King's favour 2 ſubmiſſions, but ſoon after 
cauſes him to be murdered and uſurps the kingdom. 
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Year of F. I. FE RV TITUS Tullius, the ſixth King of Rome, was the ſon of Ocri/ia, 
ROME a woman of extraordinary beauty and diſtinguiſhed virtue, taken 
OP captive at the ſacking of 4 but who his father was is uncertain. 
CL Dionyſus reports that one Tullius, a warrior of royal extraction, and killed 
S:rvivs in the defence of that city, was the huſband of Ocriſia, and at his death 
Turzius left his wife with child of this fon. Targuin made a preſent of the fair 
Sixth 1 * captive to Queen Tanaquil, who being ſoon after apprized of her quality 
2 2 and merit, conceived a particular eſteem for her and reſtored her to free- 
2 dom. Nevertheleſs, Ocri/ia's ſon, being born while ſhe was yet in a ſtate 
of ſervitude, had thence the name of Servius. This is Dionpſius's account. 
Plut. de Fort. But Plutarch will have Ocriſia to have been a virgin at the time of her 
Rom. p. 323. falling into captivity, and to have afterwards married one of the King's 
D. Hal. B. 4. clients, by whom ſhe had Servius Tullius. Nor have there been wanting 
1 writers who have given this Prince a divine origin and made him the ſon 
of Vulcan, a fable which probably owed its riſe to another fable, report- 
ed for truth by Tanaquil and Ocriſia, of a ſudden flame, in form of a crown, 

which ſurrounded the head of Servius when he was a child and aſleep. 
From ſuch different accounts, as alſo from the ſilence of the Capitoline 


marbles on this head, tis pretty certain that nothing was leſs known to the 
I hiſtorians 
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hiſtorians than the true * deſcent of Servius. In wi Eng however Year of 
they all agree, That King Tarquin and his Queen had the ſame tender- 
oy” for the ſon of Ocriſia A if he had been het own offspring, and took "Fu 
the ſame care of his education; and that, nevertheleſs, it was chiefly to Turtrivs 
his own wile, noble, and uniform conduct that he owed his gradual ele - Sixth King. 
vation to the higheſt ſtep of honour. | 

Servius Tullius diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his military atchievements, even D. H. B. 4. 
before he was arrived to the age of manhood. The reputation of a brave p. 208. 
warrior, which he then acquired, increaſed as he advanced in years; and 
this, with his amiable polite manners, his eloquence, and his extraordi 
ability in council, ſo gained him the eſteem and affection of the people, that 
with unanimous approbation he was raiſed to the rank of a Patrician and 
to a place in the Senate. The King and Queen nevertheleſs did not ori- 
ginally intend him the honour of an alliance with the Royal Family. They 
married him to Gegania a Roman lady of illuſtrious birth; and it was Pl. d Fort. 
only after her death that they firſt thought of giving him their daughter Nm. 
Tarquinia : but after this alliance the King repoſed an intire confidence 
in him for the management both of his domeſtick concerns, and the 
affairs of the publick ; in which. latter Servius acquitted himſelf ſo well, 
that the people were quite indifferent whether they were governed by him 
or Tarquin z and this it was that made it ſo eaſy for him to ſeat himſelf on 
the throne upon the death of his father-in-law. 

As Servius, notwithſtanding his ſuperior merit, looked upon himſelf 
to be wholly indebted to Fortune for his grandeur, the firſt homage he 
paid, after he was King, was to this Goddeſs ; and he erected an incredi- P.. Que. 
ble number of altars and temples to her, ſtiling her by various epithets : N. p. 251. 
And being reſolved to make the peaceful Numa his pattern, and aſpire to 
fame by eſtabliſhing as much order in the civil polity of Rome as that 
wiſe Prince had done in the religious, he, like him, pretended to have 
private converſations with a Goddeſs, and Fortune was his Egeria. 
S. II. BUT how much ſoever Servius had been favoured by his God- D. H. p. 213. 
deſs in poſſeſſing himſelf of the government, the beginning of his reign was 
not without diſturbances. The Patricians eſpecially were much diſſatisfy'd 
with the little reſpect he had ſhewn to the ancient uſages, upon the demiſe 

bad aſcended the throne without being elected to it, and 

only as a Regent; there had been no Interregnum as formerly. Complaints 
of theſe things were firſt drop'd in private aſſemblies, but ſoon improved 
into almoſt a general conſpiracy z and the Senators agreed among them- 
elves, that the firſt time they met, they would force the King to lay aſide 
his royalty. Servius, in this emergency, applied himſelf to gain the peo- 
ple, and 1 their power againſt that of the Patricians. Among his 
other natural endowments, he had a ready and lively eloquence, proper 
to make impreſſions on a multitude. When therefore he had convened p. 214 


a Father Catrou thinks it ftrange that none been more ſtrange if any of them had, ſince 
of the hiſtorians have made Targuin himſelf Tarquin thought fit to marry him to one of 
the Father of Qerviue; but it nothave his daughters ? | he 
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the People, having with him the two grandſons of the late King, one on 
each hand, he made a ſpeech to the aſſembly to this effect. See Here, il- 
luſtrious Romans, the tender offspring of one of your greateſt Kings. The 
bare fight of them will bring to your remembrance the virtues and vittories of 
their grandfather. A melancholy death, and cruel parricide robbed you of him, 
and left his poſterity expoſed to the artifices and fury of his aſſaſſins. I alone 
received a charge from the dying King to protect theſe helpleſs children in their 
infancy : and to this I found myſelf pre-engaged, both by the alliance ] had 
made in Tarquin's family, and by the favours heap'd on me by that generous 
Prince. Be you, Romans, their joint guardians with me; and whatever gra. | 
titude you owe me for the ſervices I have formerly done you, which I need not 
remind you of, let it all be transferred to theſe my pupils. But why ſhould J 
loy many words with you in their favour ? You know what is fit to be done, 
and will do it. I ſhall now only tell you the benefits I have reſolved to procure 
for you; and it was for this reaſon I called you together. You ſhall no longer 
be the flaves of your creditors, nor bear the chief burthen of the publick taxes, 
Iwill provide remedies for both theſe evils. It is not juſt, that the land 
wohich are conquered at the expence of your toils and blood, ſhould be diftribut- 


ed only among the moſt audacious of the great; whilſt you continue without a 


foot of land of your own, and are obliged to cultivate the eftates of others for 
hire. You have long enough born the contemptuous uſage of the Patricians who 
hardly look upon you as freemen, becauſe you are poor. I will never reſt till] 
have eſtabliſhed you in perfect liberty. Nor was this harangue of the King 
mere empty words: for a few days after he commanded all the inſol- 
vent debtors to ſend him an account of their debts, and the names of 
their creditors ; and then cauſing compting-houſes to be opened in the 
Roman Forum, he there paid all with his own money. He likewiſe pub- 


D. Hal. B. 4. liſhed an edit, commanding all ſuch as had uſurped any lands belong- 


p. 216. 


P- 245» 


ing to the publick, to quit them at an appointed time; and ordered thoſe 
of the citizens, who had no land of their own, to petition for them. And, 


laſtly, he made ſome new laws, which retrench'd certain pretended privi- 
leges, made uſe of by the Patricians, in their law-ſuits-with the Plebeians, 
to vex and oppreſs them. 

But though the inclinations of Servius Tullius led him more to works of 
peace, and civil government, than to military exploits, he found him- 
ſelf obliged to embark in a war. It proved a very long one, but brought 
much glory both to the Roman peo ny and to their King. The Veientes, 
whom Targquin had often ſubdued, refuſed now to recogniſe the Sove- 
reignty of Rome, and had lately treated with ſcorn ſome ambaſladors 
ſent from thence to claim their ſubmiſſion. We entered, ſaid they, into 
no treaty with the ſon of a ſlave ;, nor will we ever ſubmit to Servius's domi- 
nion. Tarquin is dead, and our obligations to be ſubjel to the Romans are 
dead with him. 

This confidence of the Veientes proceeded partly from the hopes they 
had of profiting by the diſſenſions between the King and Senate of Rome. 
They therefore prepared for war, and drew two other Lucumonies, bes: 
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thoſe of Care and Tarquinii, into their party. But Servius, by his courage 


them examples of ſeverity, becauſe they had been the aggreſſors, he de- 


nate. | | 
The Senators now finding the People entirely well affected to the King, 
ſuppreſſed their complaints, leſt if they inſiſted on an Iuterregnum, it 
ſhould occaſion a legal election of Servius by the Curie. This Prince had 
oo much penetration not to ſee into the myſtery of their policy, and there- 
ore relolved to make advantage of the preſent favour of the multitude, to 
ender his title to the throne leſs diſputable. He aſſembled the citizens, 
ind, in a moving ſpeech, which drew tears from their eyes, complained of 
deſign formed by the Patricians to take away his life and to bring back 
he ſons of Ancus, And this, ſaid he, for no other reaſon but the kindneſs I 
have ſhewn to the Plebeians. In the concluſion of this harangue he left the 
ingdom abſolutely to their diſpoſal, and begged them to determine be- 
een him and his pupils on one ſide, and their competitors on the other. 
If you give ſentence againſt us, theſe children, with the reſt of Tarquin's fa- 
nily and blood, ſhall immediately leave the city. As for me, I have lived long 
nough for the views of virtue and glory : nor. when 1 have once loſt the hearts 
you, my people, which I value above all things elſe, will I conſent to drag on 
pn ignominious life among ſtrangers. Take then theſe faſces, and if you ſo think 
t, give them to the Patricians; 1 will trouble you no more with my preſence. 
As he ended theſe words he ſtepp'd down haſtily from the Tribunal, in 
order to leave the aſſembly; but they called to him to ſtay, intreated him 
o be their King, and even uſed violence to ſtop him. Some cried out, 
t the Curiz be aſſembled, that we may elect Servius without delay. Ac- 
ordingly a day was appointed ; and, when the day came, he was choſen 
ing. However the Senate could never be brought to confirm this elec- 
ion; and their faction was ſo formidable, that Servius deliberated with 
imſelf, whether he ſhould not renounce the dignity conferred on him 


o reſign the kingdom. This magnanimous Queen died ſoon after; and 
e King, to immortalize her domeſtick virtues, the true glory of a wo- 
han, hung up her diſtaff in the temple of Hercules. | 
F. III. AS Servius was now reſolved to continue on the throne, the 
etrurians furniſhed him with an opportunity to augment his glory. His 
ctory over them obtain'd him the honour of a ſecond Triumph. An in- 
trval of reſt after this war he dedicated to the enlarging and adorning 
e city. Romulus had incloſed at firſt only the hill Palatinus, and after- 
wards added the hill Tarpeius; to theſe Numa joined the Quirinalss : 
$7 lus Haſtilius took in the hill Cælius; Ancus Marcius incloſed mount 
Vol. I, ; EE TIT. re” Aventine 


and conduct ſubdued theſe confederates, and, judging it proper to make * 
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prived them of their lands, and transferred the property of them to ſuch Tur krvs 

of the new Citizens of Rome, as had yet no lands of their own : After Sixth King. 
which, ſupported by his own glory and the favour of the people, he . ½ B. 
obtained the honours of a Triumph, in ſpight of the hatred of the Se- p. 21. 


p. 216. 


p. 217. 


p-. 218. 


dy the people: but imparting his perplexities to Tauaquil, ſhe encourag- Plus. de Fort. 
d him, and even took an oath of him, whereby he engaged himſelf not Nom. 
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Year of Aventine and joined the Janiculum to the city by a wooden bridge; Jar. | 
ROME quinius Priſcus only built the walls of Rome of hewn ſtone, without enlarg. 
Son ing its bounds ; but Servius“ incloſed within its limits the hills E/quilinys - 
Tortrys and Viminalis, on the firſt of which he fixed his own palace, in order to l 
Sixth Kinſt. draw inhabitants thither; and he added a fourth tribe to the * three of [ 
D. Hal. B. 4. Romulus's diviſion, and called it Tribus Eſquilina. | | n 
P. * ; This King, in order to have an exact regiſter of the inhabitants of Rome, 8 

F. 20 obliged every one to ſtay in the Tribe wherein he was born; and he like- J 
wiſe made a law, That a piece of money ſhould, upon every death, be 0 
paid into the temple of the Goddeſs Libitina, who preſided over funerals, 0 
another into the temple of Juno Licina, upon every birth; and another + 
into the temple of Youth, as ſoon as any perſon was paſt the ſtate of child. * 
hood. By this means it became eaſy to know the number of the Roman . 
citizens, and who of them were able to bear arms. 

p. 219. It was partly perhaps to do honour to his firſt condition, that Servius s 
made an inſtitution in favour of ſlaves. He erected little wooden oratories d 
in all the croſs-ways, dedicated to the Dii Compitales, or Gods of the croſs. # 
ways, and commanded that ſlaves only ſhould be prieſts to theſe Gods. q 
They had their particular feſtival, on which maſters gave the ſlaves reſt 
from all labour. 5 

p. 220. To eſtabliſh equal order throughout the Roman ſtate, Ser vius diſpoſed c 
into diſtin * tribes all the citizens that dwelt in the country; and he , 
ordered, that in each of theſe country tribes there ſhould be one place of 
refuge ſituated on a ſteep hill to ſecure the effects of the peaſants upon : 
ſudden alarms. Theſe ſtrong holds he called Pagi, which ſignifies villages | 
or boroughs ; and he appointed a feſtival, called Paganalia, to be held 3 
every year in each of theſe Pagi. All the | omg of the ſeveral tribes = 
were to be preſent at the yearly ſacrifices offered to the tutelary Gods of p 
their reſpective villages, and every perſon was to bring a piece of money, S 
the men a piece of one kind, the women of another, and the children of le 
a third ſort, to be paid into the hands of thoſe who preſided at the ſacr- * 
fices. By counting thele pieces of money they learnt the exact number, ch 

age, and ſex of the perſons belonging to each tribe. 1 
The three tribes of Romalus's diviſion Ræuilli, make it to be juſt 15, but they gire 5 
were called the tribe of the Rhamnenſes or no reaſon for their cœjecture. They offer an 
Tribus Palatina ; the tribe of the Tatierſes or good reaſons why the number could not be:1 or 
Tribus Suburana, and the tribe of the Lucer:s ss Dienyſius (following Venexirs an antient Au- re 
or Tribus Collina. thor) telieved. For according to the fame th 
As taxes were raiſed by laying a certain ſum Dionyſus there were in all, including the 4 | 
on each Tribe, it was hence, as Varro tells us, city tribes, but 21 who voted at Coric/aru!s Pl 
that thoſe taxes were called Tributes and Con- ti ial many years after. Livy and Florus ſpeck 
tributi:ns; though Livy ſays that the Reman of an augmentation of the tribes in the year th 
Tribes were ſo called from the Tributes levied 258, after which augmentation the number de 
on them. was but 21: and Livy afterwards ſpeaks of 7 
d What the numberof theſe tribes was, into another addition of tribes. Now the whole 7 
which Serw7us divided the freemen of Rowe number of Roman tribes never exceeded 3j, le; 
who lived in the country, ſeems to be uncer- which number would have been complezt i co 
tain, The learned Jeſuits, Fathers Carrou and Serwias's time, according to Venonius's accout. fir 
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jn the midſt of his cares for the publick ſafety, this provident King did Year of 
not forget his own. His two wards Lucius Tarquinius and Aruns being now ROME. 
ſufficiently advanced in years to be capable of diſturbing his government, "TE 
ould they prove ill affected to him, he the better to ſecure their fidelity, Turtus 
married them to his two daughters: And though the elder of theſe daugh- Sixth King. 
ters, being of a mild and virtuous diſpoſition, reſembled in character the 
younger of his pupils, as the elder of his pupils did the younger of his 
daughters who was violent and vicious, yet he thought it molt adviſable to 
match them according to priority of birth, that ſo the mildneſs and diſcre- 
tion of the elder Tullia might reſtrain the dangerous impetuoſity of Lucius, 
and the vivacity of the younger Tullia quicken the unambitious indolence 
of Aruns. | 

During the publick rejoicings for this double marriage, the Hetrurians 
were preparing to make war upon the Romans in a national body. The 
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2 hiſtorians have not been particular in their accounts of this war; they only D. H. p. 231. 
3 tell us that Servius, by repeated victories over them, reduced them to aſk | 
1 peace, and to ſubmit to him upon the ſame conditions on which they had 
n ſubmitted to his predeceſſor : and that for this ſucceſs he was honoured 
with a third triumph. 
F $. IV. AFTER this the King returned to the purſuit of his political 
ſchemes. Taxes had been hitherto levied upon the 4 at ſo much a 4 
. head, without diſtinction of rich and poor; and as both ſorts were equally I 
: obliged to ſerve in the field at their own expence, it was often very hard i 
2 upon the poorer ſort. There was likewiſe this farther inconvenience in the 4 
F preſent government of affairs, that, as war and peace, the creation of 1 
| magiſtrates and the making and abrogating of laws were determined by a \ 
; majority of the Curie afſembled, and as in theſe Curiæ the Rich and the | 
Poor, the Patrician and the Plebeian were mingled without any diſtinction, 
? and every man's voice was of equal value, the indigent and ignoble, though 
. leſs qualified to judge, and more eaſily corrupted, yet being vaſtly the 


more numerous, had in theſe aſſemblies a greater ſhare in all decrees than 
the noble and wealthy. Servius formed a project to remedy theſe evils. He 
ordered all the Roman citizens under the ſevereſt penalties to give an ac- p. 221, & 222. 
count in writing of their names and ages, with thoſe of their fathers, wives, 
and children. He further obliged all the heads of families to deliver in up- 
on oath a juſt eſtimate of their effects, and to mention the places of their 
reſidence, whether in town or country. Having got information of theſe 
things, he undertook to eaſe the poor, by burthening the rich, and yet to 
pleaſe the latter, by augmenting their power. 
To this end, he divided the Roman citizens into fix Claſſes : and as all 
the ſoldiery was to be raiſed out of theſe, he appointed them offenſive and 
defenſive arms, according to their dignity eee ele The firſt L. B. 1. 
Claſs conſiſted of thoſe, whoſe eſtates in land and effects were worth at e. 43. 
leaſt a hundred thouſand Aſſes of braſs, according to the Latin way of zzz 18. 4d. 
computing, or ten thouſand Drachmæ, according to the Greek. This Aburchnot. 
firſt Claſs was ſubdivided into fourſcore Centuries, or companies of foot, 
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Year of forty of which companies were made up of young men ; that is, of ſuch as 
R O M E. vere from ſeventeen to forty-five years of age, and theſe alone were obliged 
3 to take the field: the other forty companies of the ſame claſs were old 

Turlius men; that is, ſuch as were paſt forty-five, whoſe only duty was to de- 
Sixth King. fend the city. Every ſoldier of this firſt and moit honourable body of 

the' Roman infantry was defenſively armed with a {mall oval ſhield after 
the Greek faſhion, an helmet of braſs, a cuiraſs, and cuiſſes of the ſame 
mettle; and their weapons were a pike, a Javelin and a ſword. To theſe 
fourſcore Centuries of foot, Servius joined eighteen Centuries of Roman 
Knights, who fought on horſe-back. Hitherto there had been but three 
Centuries of Knights. What number of men they contained is uncertain. 
Livy tells us, that of theſe three Centuries Servius made ſix, and added 
twelve new Centuries to them, and ordained that this conſiderable body 
Liv. B. 1. of horſemen ſhould be at the head of the rich Claſs : becauſe, doubtleſs, the 
eſtates of theſe Knights exceeded the ſum neceſſary for being admitted into 
this firſt Claſs. But tho? they were rich, yet the publick ſupplied them 
with horſes; and a tax was laid on widows, who were exempt from all 
other contributions, for maintaining their horſes. This firſt Claſs, including 
infantry and cavalry, conſiſted of ninety-eight Centuries. 
The ſecond Claſs comprehended thoſe Romans, whole eſtates were worth 
D. Hal. B. 4. at leaſt 75000 Aſſes of braſs, or 7 500 Drachme. It was divided into twenty 
p 221. Centuries of ſoldiers, all foot: Ten of young men, and ten of old. And to 

2424. 349%: theſe twenty were joined two other Centuries of carpenters, ſmiths, and 
other artificers for the engines of war; ſo that the ſecond Claſs contained in 
all twenty-two Centuries. The foldiers of this Claſs were armed like thoſe 
of the former ; with this only difference, that they had no cuirals, and 
inſtead of the ſmall oval ſhield had a buckler of the figure of an ob- 
long _—_ which almoſt covering their whole body made the cuirals 
needleſs, 

1611.95.24 In the third Claſs were thoſe, who were eſteemed worth 50000 Aſſes, or 
(which amounts to the ſame) 5000 Drachmæ. Theſe wore no defenſive 
armour but the helmet and ſquare buckler ; but they fought as the others 
did, with the pike, javelin and ſword. Theſe were allo divided into 
twenty Centuries. 

80 J. 145.74. The fourth Claſs conſiſted of ſuch as were worth 25000 Aſes, or 2500 
Drachmæ, and this likewiſe contained twenty Centuries, ten of old men, 

1bid. p. 222. and ten of young; and to theſe were added two other Centuries 0 
trumpets and blowers of the horn, who ſupplied the whole army wit 
this martial muſick. The ſoldiers of this Claſs had no defenſive arms 
but a ſquare buckler ; their offenſive ones were the ſame with thoſe of 
the former. 

J. „ d. ln the fifth Claſs were included thoſe whoſe whole ſubſtance did not 

43 7 3+ amount to more than 12500 Aſſes, or 1250 Drachme. They were d- 
ng Gel. B. vided into thirty Centuries, fifteen old, and fifteen young. They wr 
a not ſuffered to wear any defenſive armour, and. their only weapons ve! 

ſlings and darts, The 
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The fixth Claſs comprehended all thoſe who either had no eſtates or 
wete not worth ſo much as the ſoldiers of the fifth Cla/s. The number 
of them was ſo great, as to exceed that of any of the other Claſſes, yet 
they were reckoned but as one Century. | | 

By this enumeration we ſee that the Roman people were, in Servius's 


time, divided into one hundred and ninety-three Centuries *, reckoning 


It may be properhere to explain, once for 


all, the diff-rence between the three ſorts of 


C:mitia ſucceſſively eſtabliſhed in the Roman 
government, with the manner in which the 
people gave their votes in theſe aſſemblies. 
The Comitta, r to Sigonius's defini- 
7 


tion, were general aſſemblies of the people lærtu- 
fully called 3 ſonie magiſtrate, the enjoin- 


ment or prohibition of any thing by their votes 

The proper Comitia were of three ſorts ; 
Curiata, Centuriata, and Tributa ; with re- 
ference to the three grand diviſions of the city 
end people into Curie, Centuries, and Tribes : 
For by Camitia Calata, which we ſometimes 
meet with in authors, in elder times were 
meant all the Comitia in general; the word 
Calata, from xaXw or calo, being their com- 
mon efathet 3 tho? *twas at laſt reſtrained to 
two ſorts of aſſemblies, thoſe for the creation 
of prieſts, and thoſe for the inſpection and re- 
gnlation of laſt wills and teſtaments +. 

The Couirix CuRIAaTA owe their origi- 
nal to the diviſion which Romulus made of the 
people into thirty Curiæ; ten being contained 
under every Tribe. They anſwered, in moſt 
reſveRs, to the pariſhes in our cities, bein 
ot only feparated by proper bounds and li- 
Mats, but diſtinguiſh'd too by their different 
p!2ccs ſet apart for the celebration of divine 
tervide, which was pertorm'd by particular 
prieſts (one to every Curia, with the name 
of Curiones. 

Before the inſtitution of the Camr:iia Centu- 
ale, all the grand concerns of the ſtate were 
traniated in the affembly of the Curia's; as, 
tc election of Kings, wie other chief officers, 
the making and abrogating of laws, and the 
Judging of capital cauſes, After the expulſion 
of the Kings, when the commons had ob- 
taned the privilege to have Tribunes and . 
4 ei, they elected them for ſome time at theſe 
atemblies: But that ceremony being at length 
transferr'd to the Comitia Iributa, the Curiæ 
were neyxer convened to give their votes, ex- 
cept now and then upon account of making 


gen. de Antig. Fur. Civ. Rom. 1. — 817 + A. Cell. 1, 45. c. 27, 


I. 3. c. x, ce Part II. I. 1. c. 5+ 


the 


ſome particular law, relating to adoptions, 
wills, and teſtaments, or the creation of offi- 


cers for an expedition; or for the electing of 
ſome of the prieſts, as the Flamines, and the 
Curio Maximus, or ſuperintendant of the Cu- 
riozes, who themſelves were choſe by every 
particular Curia. 

The power of calling theſe aſſemblies, be- 
longed at firſt only to the Kings; but upon the 
eſtabliſhment of the Democracy, the ſame 
privilege was allowel to moſt of the chief 
magiſtrates, and ſometimes to the Pontifices. 

he perſons who had the liberty of votin 
here, were ſuch Reman citizens as belcaged 
to the Curiæ; or ſuch as actually lived in the 
city, and conformed to the cuſtoms and rites 
of their proper Curia; all thoſe being exclud- 
ed who | why t without the bounds of the city, 
retaining the ceremonies of their own country, 
though they had been honoured with the J 
Civitatis, or admitted free citiz us of Rome f. 

The place where the Curie met was the 
Comitium, a part of the Forum, as has been 
already mentioned 5. 

No ſet time was allotted for the holding of 
theſe or any of the other Comitia, but only as 
buſineſs required. 

The people being met together, and con- 
firmcd by the report of good omens from the 
Augurs (which was neceſſary in all the aſſem- 
blies,) the Rogatio, or buſineſs to be propos'd 
to them, was publickly read. After this (if 
none of the magiſtrates interpoſed,) upon the 
order of him that preſided in the Cami ia, 
the people divided into their proper Curia 
and conſulted of the matter and then the 
Curia's being called out, as it happened by 
lot, gave their votes, man by man, in an- 
cient times vivs voce, and afterwards by Ta- 
blets||; the moſt votes in every Curia going for 
the voice of the whole Curia, and the mo 
Curiæ for the general conſent of the people (|. 

In the time of Cicero, the Comitia Curiata 
were ſo much out of faſhion, that they were 
formed only by thirty Litors repreſenting 
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De Rowan HISsTOoRx. 
the whole ſixth Claſs as but one Century: And, after a full enquiry, it ap. 


the thirty Civ; whence in his ſecond ora- 
tion againlt Rullus, he calls them Comitia 


adumbrata. 


THE Comitia Centuriata were inſtituted 
by Servius Tullius; who obliging every one 
to give a true account of what he was 
worth, according to thoſe accounts divided 
the people into ſix Ranks or Cafes, which he 
ſabdivided into 193 Centuries, The firſt Cla/- 
is containing the Eguites and richeſt citizens, 
conſiſted of ninety eight Centuries, The ſe- 
cond, taking in the tradeſmen and mecha- 
nicks, made up two and twenty Centuries. 


The third, twenty. The fourth, twenty- 


two. The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, filled 
up with the poorer ſort, but one cen- 
tury *. 

And this, though it had the ſame name 
with the reſt, yet was ſeldom regarded, or 
allowed any power in publick , matters. 
Hence *tis a common thing with the Roman 
authors, when they ſpeak of the Claſs, to 
reckon no more than five, the ſixth not being 
worth their notice. This laſt Claffis was di- 
vided into two parts, or orders, the Proleta- 
rii, and the Capite Cenſi. The former, as 
their name implies, were deſigned purely to 
ſtock the commonwealth with men, ſince they 
could ſupply it with fo little money. And the 
latter, who paid the loweſt tax of all, were 
rather counted and marſhalled by their heads, 
than their eſtates +. 

Perſons of the firitrank, by reaſon of their 
pre-eminence, had the name of Claſici; 
whence came the phraſe of Claſſici Authores, 
for the moſt approved writers. All others, of 
what Claſſis ſoever, were ſaid to be infre 

Claſſem t. 

The aſſembly of the people by Centuries 
was held for the electing of Conſuls, Cen/ors, 
and Pretors ; as alſo for the judging of per- 
ſons accuſed of what they called Crimen 2 
duellionit, or actions by which the party had 
ſhow'd himſelf an enemy to the ſtate; and for 
the confirmation of all ſuch laws as were pro- 
poſed by the chief magiſtrates, who had the 
privilege of calling theſe aſſemblies. 

The place appointed for their meeting was 
the Campus Martius ; becauſe in the primi- 
tive times of the commonwealth, when they 


See Dieny/. I. 4. 
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peared 

were under continual apprehenſions of ene. 
mies, the people, to prevent any ſudden aſſault, 
went armed, in martial order, to hold theſe 
aſſemblies; and were for that reaſon forbid h/ 
the laws to meet in the city, becauſe an army 
was upon no account to be marſhalled with. 
in the walls: Yet in latter ages, 'twas thought 
ſufficient to place a body of ſoldiers as 3 
uard in the Janiculu.,,, where an imperial 
— was erected, the taken down of 
which, denoted the concluſion of the Cœitia. 
Tho' the time of holding theſe Camitia for 
other matters was undetermined; yet the m- 
iſtrates, after the year of the city G0 1, when 
oy began to enter on their place on the . 
lends of Fanuary, were conſtantly defgr'd about 
the end of July, and the beginning of Aug. 
All the time between their election and con- 
firmation, they continued as private perſons, 
that inquiſition might be made into the electi- 
on, and the other candidates might have time 
to enter objections, if they met with any ſuſ- 
picion of foul dealing. Vet at the election of 
the Cenſors, this cuſtom did not hold; but as 
ſoon as they were pronounced elected, they 
were immediately inveſted with the honours. 
By the inſtitution of theſe Camitia, Serviu 
Tullius ſecretly conveyed the whole power 
from the commons: For the Centuries of the 
firſt and richeſt claſs being called out ſirſt, who 
were three more in number than all the ref 
put together, if they all agreed, as generally 
they did, the buſineſs was already decided, 
in the other Claſſes were needleſs and infig- 
nificant. However the three laſt ſcarce ever 
came to vote ||. 
The commons, in the time of the free ſtate, 

to rectify this diſadvantage, obtained, that 
before they proceeded to voting any matter at 
theſe Comrtia, that Century ſhould give their 
ſuffrages firſt, upon whom it fell by lot, with 
the name of Centuria Prærogativa; the reſt 
being to follow according to the order of their 
Claſſes. After the conſtitution of the fve and 
thirty Tribes, into which the Claffss and their 
Centuries were divided, in the firit place, the 
Tribes caſt lots, which ſhould be the Prereg«- 
tive-Tribe; and then the Centuries of the Tri, 
for the honour of being the Prerogative-Cer- 
tury. All the other Tribes and Centuries had 
the appellation of Jure wocate, becauſe they 


T Vid. A. Geil. I. 16. c. 10. 5 Liv. I. 4. 


were 


Chap. VII. 
peared that the number of freemen, 
amounted to eighty- four thouſand, 


were called out according to their proper 
laces. 

The Preregative-Century being choſe by 

lot, the chief magiſtrate fitting in a * Tent 
in the middle of the Campus Martius, ordered 
that Century to come out and give their voices; 
upon which they preſently ſeparated from the 
reſt of the multitude, and came into an incloſ- 
ed avartment, which they termed Septe, or 
Ovilia, paſhog over the pontes, Or narrow 
boards, laid there for the occaſion ; on which 
account, de pente dejict is to be denied the pri- 
rilege of voting, and perſons thus dealt with, 
are called Depontant. 
At the hither end of the Portes, ſtood the 
Diribiteres (a ſort of under- officers, called fo 
from dividing or marſhalling the people) and 
delivered to every man, in the eleftion of 
maglſtrates, as many + Tablets as there ap- 
peared Candidates, one of whoſe names was 
written upon every Tablet. 

A fit number of great cheſts were ſet m_ 
in the Septa, and every body threw in whi 
Tablet he pleas'd. 

By the cheſts were placed ſome of the pub- 
lick ſervants, who taking out the Tablets of 
every Century, for every Fablet made a prick, 
or a point in another Tablet, which they kept 
by them. Thus the buſineſs being decided by 
moſt points, gave occaſion to the phraſe of 
ene tulit tunctum t, and the like. 

The ſame method was obſerved in the ju- 
diciary proceſſes at theſe Comitia, and in the 
confirmation of laws; except that in both 
eſe caſes only two Tablets were offer'd to 
every perſon, on one of which was written 
L. K. and on the other A. in capital letters; 
tte two firſt ſtanding for Uti Rogas, or, Be it 
gon Age, relating to the magiſtrate who 
ropoſed the queſtion ; and the laſt for 4u:i- 
wc, or, 1 forkid it. 

Lis remarkable, that though in the electi- 
n of magiſtrates, and in the ratification of 
uus, the votes of that Century, whoſe Tablets 

ere equally divided, fignihed nothing; yet 
n trials of life and death, if the Tablets 

d coz were the ſame in number, the ud 8 
yas actually acquitted &. 

THE diviſion of the people into Tribes, 


* Tobernaculum, + Tabelle, 1 Her, de Arte Port, 
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who were * of bearing arms, 


ſeven hundred. D. 


Theſe P. 


was an invention of Romulus, after he had p 


admitted the Sabines into Rome; and tho” he 
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Vear of 
O NE. 


conſtituted at that time only three, yet as the Servivs 


ſtate increaſed in power, and the city in num- 
ber of inhabitants, they roſe by degrees to gix 
five and thirty. For a long time after this 
inſtitution, a Tribe ſignified no more than ſuck 
a ſpace of ground with its inhabitants. But at 
laf the matter was quite altered, and a Tr: 
was no longer pars urbis but ciwitatis; not a 
uarter of the city, but a company of citizens 
living where they pleaſed. This change was 
chiefly occaſioned by the original difterence 
between the Tribes in point of honour. For 
Romulus having committed all ſordid and me- 
chanic arts to the care of ſtrangers, ſlaves, and 
Iibertines, and reſerved the more honeſt la- 
bour of agriculture to the free · men and citi- 
zens, who by this active courſe of life migkt 
be prepared for martial ſervice; the Tribus 
Ruyſiice were for this reaſon eſteemed more 
honourable than the Urbane And now all 
perſons being deſirous of getting into the 
more creditable divifion, and there being 
ſeveral ways of accompliſhing their wiſhes, as 
by adoption, by the power of the Cex/ors and 
the like; that Raſfic Tribe which had moſt 
worthy names in its roll, had the preference 
to all others, tho* of the ſame general deno- 
mination. Hence all of the ſame great family, 
bringing themſelves by degrees into the ſame 
Tribe, gave the name of their family to the 
Tribe they honoured ; whereas at , the 
generality of the Tribes did not borrow their 
names from perſons but from places ||. 

The firſt aſſembly of the Tribes we meet 
with, is about the year of Rome 263, conven'd 
by Sp. Sicinins, Tribune of the commons, upon 
account of the trial of Coriolanus. Soon after 
the Tribunes of the commons were ordered to 
be elected here: and at laſt all the inferior 
magiſtrates and the any; Au prieſts. The 
ſame Comitia ſerved for the enacting of laws 
relating to war and peace, and all —— pro- 
poſed by the Tribunes and Plebeiax officers, 
tho? they had not properly the name of Leges, 
but Plebiſcita. They were generally conven'd 
by the Tribunes of the commons ; but the ſame 
privilege was allowed to all the chief magi- 
rates. 


© Dienyſ.1, 7. | See Mr, Walker of coins, p. 126. 
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Year of , Theſe regulations being made, the 5 were no longer raiſed at ſo 
ROME many men each Tribe, nor were taxes levied at fo much a head as former. 
hot * ogg ly; Ao every Century furniſhed ſo many men, and ſo much money; and 
Torrius the firſt and richeſt Claſs, being more numerous in Centuries than all the 
Sixth King. reſt together, furniſhed of conſequence more men, and more money for 
D. Hal. p.224. the publick {ſervice than the whole Roman ſtate beſides, However, that 
225. ample amends might be made this Claſs tor the weight laid on it, Spi 
| gave it in effect the whole authority in publick affairs, by aſſembling the 
Liv. B. i. ce. People in Comitia by Centuries, inſtead of Comitia by Curiæ. For th. 
13. votes in the former being reckoned by Centurtes ; and the rich Claſi con. 
taining more Centuries than all the other five, had conſequently every 

thing at its diſpoſal. The votes of this Claſs were the firſt taken, { 

that if the 98 Centuries happened to agree in opinion, or only 97 cf 

them, the affair was determined, becauſe theſe made the majority of 

the 193 Centuries which compoled the 6 Claſſes. There was very rarely 

any occaſion to go fo low as the fourth Claſs for à majority of votes 

After this time the aſſemblies of the Curiæ were only held for the elec- | 


| tion of the Flamines, and the chief Curio; and for ſome other matters of 
= | no great moment. woe | 
| D. Hal. p. Servius having eſtabliſhed this diſtin&tion among the citizens according 
226. to the * cenſus, or valuation of their eſtates, commanded them to appear on 


| 3 2 day appointed, under arms, and according to their Claſſes and Centuriz 
to rae or v. in the Campus Martius, which was a large plain field, lying without the 
lue. city near the Tiber. It had been conſecrated by Romulus to the God Mar:, 
Here by the King's order was made a ſolemn luſtration or expiatory ſacrifice 
in the name of all the people. The ſacrifice conſiſted of a ſow, a hee 
and a bull, whence it took the name of Suovetaurilia. The whole cere- 
mony was called Luſtrum, a luendo, from paying, expiating, clearing, of 
perhaps from the Goddeſs Lua (ſo named from the verb le) to whom , 


. = Aa 5 — 


an ve ASST da. at i 


i Servius is ſaid to have built a temple. She was invoked in all expiations | 

| . g f 5 

, and when people made up their accounts and | wa their debts. Becauſe ot ö 

the continual change of mens eſtates, it was ordered, that the Cenſus ſhould R 

q be renewed every 5 years, and it being uſually cloſed by the Luſtrum, i 7 

was hence that this word came to ſignify that term of years. Tis prob: a 

; ble, that the firſt coined money ever known in Rome was ſtruck at this _ 

| time. The facrifices of the Luſtrum might perhaps lead Servius to ſtamp te 

| the figures of the animals there ſlain on pieces of braſs of a certain weight 1 

| They were confined to no place, and there- blets for a magiſtracy, he was declared to 1 1 

fore ſometimes we find them held in the Co- de/igned or elected by the preſident of the - to 

| mitium, ſometimes in the Martius, ſembly : And this they term'd renuncer ( 50 

and now and then in the capitol. ſeil, Pretor, or the like: And that the la Fo: 
The proceedings were in moſt reſpects an- fort of the Comitia only could be held wi 

| ſwerable to thoſe already deſcribed in the ac out the conſent and approbation of the d bj 

1 count of the other Comitia, and therefore which was neceſſary to the convening R 

=. need not be inſiſted on; only we may farther the other two *®. Kennet's Antiq. P. 2. U. T, 

LE obſerve of the Comitia in general, that when c. 16. | 10 

1 any candidate was found to have moſt Ta- 
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It is andoubted, that money was called Pecunia, from the word Pecus, i. e. 
> V. THIS wiſe Prince contrived alſo to augment the number of 


ted the caſe of thoſe whom ah unſucceſsful war had reduced to ſlavery, and 
who were often perſons well born. He judged, that ſuch of theſe unfortu- 
nate people, who by long and faithful ſervices to their maſters had deſerved 
and obtained their freedom, were much more worthy to be made citizens 
of Rome, than untractable vagabonds from foreign countries, who were 
uſually admitted without diſtinction. He gave the Free men their choice 


were {till diſtinguiſhed from the other Plebeians, by their old name of Li- 
berti, or freed- men, but enjoyed all the 1 4 6 of free citizens. The 
Senate at firſt took offence at this regar 

upon which the King having aſſembled them, addreſſed himſelf to them 
in the following manner. | | 3 

If nature has made any diſtinction between ſlaves and ſuch as are born free, 


the reſt of mankind whom ſhe has ſeparated from them : but if the placing ſome 
in a ſtate inferior to others, be owing to fortune only ; does it not become your 


Fortune, who now inſpires you with ſo much contempt for men taken in war, 


he promiſed you that your happineſs ſhall be perpetual ? Are you ſure you and 
ceg your children ſhall uninterruptedly enjoy this proſperity which renders you ſo 
ere baughty ? Brave and illuſtrious nations have been often known to experience 
, the viciſſitudes of the fortune of war. Such as have play'd the tyrant over 
10M thoſe they had conquered, have been themſelves reduced to undergo tyranny and 
ons, oppreſſion from them in their turn. How many inſtances of theſe unenpected 
let revolutions have wwe in Greece, and the barbarous nations? But to return 
ould to us Romans; how incon/iſtent are our proceedings, when we refuſe the 
m, rights of citizens to thoſe men, to whom we grant liberty ? If your flaves 
obe were vicious, why did you ſet them free? And if they were men of probity, 
the why are they not to be incorporated in our tribes ? You have hitherto admitted 
* to be citizens, all ſuch perſons of the neighbouring nations as the love of your 


laws has drawn to your city. And have you enquired whether their birth was 
10 be wot blemiſhed by the flavery of their fathers * Why then are you influenced, 
to the diſadvantage of your flaves, by ſuch refleftions as have no weight with 


be la you ogainſt fugitrves who are utter ſtrangers ? In ſhort, if we muſt compleat 
j with the peopling of Rome, let us fill it with ſuch as have for the moſt part 
deut breathed its air from their infancy, ſuch as education has already made entirely 


Roman, and whoſe probity has ſhewn them worthy of recovering their liberty. 
The publick intereſt invites you to this, and it is the private intereſt of every 
noble famiiy, that it ſhould be done. The more of your freed-men you ſeee 


Vor., I. Comitia, 


ROME. 
— — 


the citizens, by an expedient which none of his predeceſſors had ever Turtius 
thought of. Remembering his former ſervile condition, he commiſera- Sixth King. 


therefore, either to return to their own countries, or continue at Rome. Such D. Hal. B. 4. 
as choſe to continue there he divided into the four City Tribes. They p. 226. 


ſhew'd to ſuch mean people; 


we ought indeed to obſerve the order ſhe has ęſtabliſbed, and to divide thoſe from 


<oi/ſdom to rectiſy the capricious determinations of a blind Goddeſs ? Has this 


made citizens of Rome, the greater credit and influence will you have in our 
: O J ; 
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D. Hal. B. 4. 
p-. 228, 229. 


D. Hal. B. 4. 
P. 243 


Liuy. c. 48. 
D. Hal. p· 232. 


Livy, c. 46. 
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Comitia. Gratitude will not ſuffer them to refuſe you their ſuffrages , and 
your authority will encreaſe in NN to the number of your new clients. 
This diſcourſe entirely appealed the Senators, and they paſſed his inſtitu. 
tion into a law which fubliſted ever after. | | 

When Servius had thus eſtabliſhed order among the people, and en- 
couraged the ſlaves to virtue, he came at laſt, from a love of the publick 

ood, to reform the Regal Power. His predeceſſors had reſerved to them- 
Lives the cognizance of all cauſes both publick and private. It is true, the 
Senate and People decided in publick affairs by their votes, but it was the 
King's buſineſs to draw up in torm and report the matters that were to be 
laid before them : So that in reality the whole weight of the government 
lay upon the King : and he finding the duties of his office too much for one 
man to diſcharge them as he ought, transferred to other judges, choſen 
out of the Senate, the care of hearing and deciding all private cauſes, ex- 
cepting ſtate crimes z but he pee to theſe judges certain rules and 
laws by which they were to proceed. 

All theſe regulations at home being finiſhed, Servius Tullius then 
turned his thoughts abroad; and he laid a ſcheme for ſecuring more effectu- 
ally the friendſhip and fidelity of the Latines and Sabines, by ſuch ſocial 
ties as ſhould be ſtrengthened by religion. He ſummoned the ſeveral cities 
of Latium and Sabinia to ſend their deputies to Rome. When they were 
come, he propoſed to them to build a temple to Diana, at which the 
Latines and Sabines ſhould meet every year, and join with the Roman 
in offering ſacrifices to the Goddeſs; that this feſtival ſhould be followed 
by a council, at which all diſputes, which. had happened between the citics, 
ſhould be amicably determined; that there proper meaſures ſhould be taken 
to purſue their common intereſts ; and laſtly, that, in order to draw the 
common people thither, a fair ſhould be kept, at which every one might 
furniſh himſelf with what he wanted. Io this propoſal the deputies 
readily conſented, leaving to the King to chuſe a proper place where to 
erect the ſanctuary. Servius choſe the hill Aventinus ; the temple was 
finiſhed, and aſſemblies were annually held in it. The treaty of alliance 
with the Latines, the laws ordained to be obſerved in. thoſe aſſemblies, as 
likewiſe their decrees were engraved on a pillar z which in Auguſtus's time 
was ſtil] to be ſeen in the temple of Diana. be 

$. VII. TO compleat his work of making the Roman people entirely 
free, this republican King is ſaid to have come to a reſolution in the latter 
part of his lite, to abdicate the throne and reduce the government to a de- 
mocracy. But whatever ſcheme he might have of this kind, it was fru- 
ſtrated by the ambition and violence of Tarquin, the elder of his ſons-in-lav, 
afterwards ſurnamed the Proud. Tarquin's wife endeavoured by all the 
ways of ſweetneſs and inſinuation, to moderate and ſoften the haughty 
fierceneſs of her huſband, and to divert him from all criminal enterprizcs; 
while her younger ſiſter, a very fury of a woman, was ever urging the 
quiet, the good- natured Aruns to the molt villanous attempts, in order to 


reach the throne. She loudly lamented her fate in being ty'd to 12 5 2 
| N | bt | indolen 
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by degrees a great intimacy between her and Targin. At length ſhe pro- 


an inceſtuous marriage. Shortly after they contrived the poiſoning, he of 
his wife, ſhe of her huſband; and then impudently aſked the King's and 
Queen's conſent to their marriage. Servius and Targuinia, though they 
did not give it, were ſilent, through too much indulgence for a daughter, 
in whom now was their only hope of poſterity. Theſe criminal nuptials 
were followed by intrigues againſt the King. The Patricians, apprehenſive 
of the King's deſigns in favour of the people, were many of them eaſily 
brought over to favour the pretenſions of Targuin; and, by the help of 
money, he gained alſo m_ numbers of the poorer citizens to his intereſt. 
Servius, being informe 
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deſiſt from ſuch proceedings, and to wait for the kingdom, till his death: 
But Targuin and Tullia loved violent meaſures, and to make a noiſe , 
they deſpiſed the counſels of the King, and reſolved to lay their preten- 
ſions before the Senate. So that the affair came to a formal proceſs; and 
Servius was obliged to ſummon the Senate to hear it. Targuin reproached 
his father-in-law, that he had placed himſelf upon the throne, without 
ſuffering a previous Interregnum; that he had bought the votes of the peo- 
ple, and had deſpiſed the ſuffrages of the Senate. He then urged his own 
right of inheritance to the kingdom, and the injuſtice of Servius (who was 
only his tutor) in keeping poſſeſſion of it, when he himſelf. was of an 
age to govern. | To this Servius anſwered, that he had not been intruſted 


but to ſecure their lives againſt the ſons of Ancus; who, if there could be 
an hereditary right to the ſcepter, had a much better one than the d- 
ſons of the late King, who muſt himſelf have been an uſurper. Take your 
choice, {aid he, either to lay afide all hopes of reigning till after I am dead, 
or to ſubmit from this inſtant to obey the murderers of your grandfather. But 
1 am ſurprized, that there ſhould be any among you, Fathers, who would join 
with this man in endeavouring to dethrone me. What injuſtice have I done 
you Is there any violence, any oppreſſion, any one tyrannical att you can ac- 
cuſe me of ? No. But perhaps I am too proud and arrogant. Which of 
your former Kings ever ſbewed that moderation in the exerciſe of power 
which I have done? Have I not treated the citizens as a tender father his 
children? Have I not relinquiſhed ſome part of the Regal Authority to you, 
and remitted all private cauſes to your cognizance and judgment! You have 
nothing to accuſe me of but my kindneſs to the people. This is my only crime, 
and with regard to this, I have often juſtified myſelf to you. But it is needleſs 
'o mention theſe things at preſent. F this Tarquin ſeems to you better 
qualified to govern, I will not envy the ftate a better prince than I am. I re- 
cerved the kingdom from the people; to them I will reftore it; and will en- 
O 2 


deavour 


indolent and droniſh huſband. Similitude of temper and manners formed 22 


ſed to him nothing leſs than the murdering her father, ſiſter, and er ECO oo 
kuſbandd that they two might meet and aſcend the throne together; and Turtius 
their converſation on this head ended in their anticipating the pleaſures of Sixth King. 


of what was doing, had frequent conferences in D. Hal. B. 4. 
private with his ſon-in-law and daughter, to perſuade them by reaſon to p. 235. 
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with the Regal Authority under an obligation to preſerve it for his pupils, p. 236. & /. 
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dea vour to ſhew, when reduced to the condition of à private man, that a 


knew' how to govern, I know hot to obe. 

When Servius had thus ſpoken, he immediately diſmiſſed the Senate, 
and appointed an aſſembly of the People, which was proclaimed by he- 
ralds all over the city. The Roman Forum was ſoon filled with auditors, 
and the King harangued them in ſuch a manner as gained all their affec- 
tions. He began with an account of his exploits in war: he gave them 
the particulars of the battles he had fought, the victories he had won, and 
the triumphs he had obtained. And then paſſed on to the wholſome inſtitu- 
tions of which he had been the author. The People repeated their ap- 
plauſes upon the mention of every action of Servius, and were a great 
while in ſuſpence, not knowing to what this long preamble tended: Till, 
after an exact numeration of all the benefits for which the publick waz 
indebted to his government, he fell at laſt upon Targuin.' A new compeli- 
tor for the throne offers himſelf to you, and comes to diſpute with me the 
remains of a reign which I have dedicated to the happineſs of the public. He 
pretends that his dying grandfather bequeathed the kingdom to him, and that piu 
had no right to diſpoſe of the property of another. Can you hear this without 
indignation ? Will you ſuffer your rights to be called in queſtion? As for me, 
if the hardſhips of a tyrannical adminiſtration bave made you weary of ne, 
or if the virtues of Tarquin have made him more worthy to reign, I conſent 
that you. reſume the ſceptre which I received from you: but I de not think 
myſelf at liberty to reſign it into any hands but yours; and to you therefore J 
reſtore it. As he ended theſe words, he would have: immediately left the 
tribunal, but the people ſtopped him; they all cried out to him not to 
yield the throne to another. And amidſt their confuſed noiles, theſe 
words were likewiſe heard, Let Tarquin periſb, let him die, let us kill bin 
This language terrified the proud Prince, and he retired to his houſe in 
great haſte : whilſt the King was conducted back to his palace with the 
acclamations of the people. | | 

$. VIII. AND now Targuin finding the ill ſucceſs of violent mea- 
ſures, acted a new part. By careſſes and ſubmiſſions he entirely regain- 
ed the King's favour, and lulled him into an agreeable ſecurity. ITranquil- 
lity ſeemed for ſome time to be re-eſtabliſhed in the royal family; but it 
was not long before the cruel Tullia put an end to it. To reflect that 
T anaquil a Gros had made two Kings of Rome ſucceſſively, and that 
ſhe herſelf, a King's daughter, was not able to make one, were fuch afflict- 
ing thoughts as would allow her no repoſe. She fancied her huſband grown 
ſtupid and inſenſible, ſhe upbraided him with cowardice, and incited him 
to act every crime which could: ſerve ambition. I theught to have found 
in thee a man of ſpirit, a true Tarquin, one who had rather have than hope 
for a kingdom. If thou art the man whom 1 thought I married, I muſt cl 
thee King as well as huſband. Rouge thyſelf. Thou baſt no need like thy grand. 
father to come from Corinth er Tarquinii to ſeek a kingdom. Thy bolt 
Geds, the Gods of thy country, the royal palace, the regal throne in that palace, 
the name of Tarquin, create and call thee King. But if thou art ſore 
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all this, «why doſt thou deceive the expectations of the People ? Why daſt thou Year of 
* them to regard thee as a man of g princely ſoul ? Go, coward, get thee ROME. 
lence to Tarquinii or Corinth; thou haſt more in thee of thy brother, than of 9 
thy grandfather, EF 2 ii TvLLiivs 
Tarquin, incited by theſe reproaches of his wife, renewed his intrigues Sixth King. 
among the Senators. He went from houſe to houſe to beg votes, and 
made his own houſe a rendezvous of pleaſure for the young Patricians. 
Having formed his party, he choſe the time of harveſt (when moſt of 
the principal citizens were in the country) to put in practiſe a ſtratagem 
which ſurprized the People by its novelty, and ſucceeded by the bold- 
neſs of its execution. Cloathed in royal robes, preceded by ſome of his 9. / p.241. 
domeſticks bearing Faſces, and followed by a great number of his party, 
who had ſwords under their robes ; he croſſed the Reman Forum, and came 
to the gate of the temple where the Senators were wont to aſſemble. 
From thence he ſent expreſſes to them all, commanding them, in Kin 
Tarquin's name, to repair immediately thither. He then advanced with 
a grave pace, and ſeated himſelf on the royal throne. Thoſe of the 
Senators who were of his faction he found already in their places, having 
iven them private notice to be there early; and he now exhorted them 
reſolutely to purſue the intention of their meeting. In the mean time, 
the reſt of the Senators made all the haſte they could to the place to which 
they were ſummoned, The greater part of them thought Servius dead, 
ſince Tarquin aſſumed the title and the functions of King; and no one 
durſt keep away from the aſſembly, for fear his abſence, in the beginning 
of areign, ſhould be made a crime. When the Senators were got together, 
Tarquin repeated the invectives they had ſo often heard him utter againſt | 
his tather-1n-law : That being a ſlave and the ſon of a ſlave, he bad, after Z,. B. 1. 
the cruel murder of Tarquin the late King, peſſeſſea himſelf of the kingdom, c. 47. 
not by the free voices of the People, or the approbation of the Senate; but 
ty the meer artifice of a woman. That thus born, and thus created King, he 
bad ever been a favourer of mean wretches like 77766 and, out of hatred 
0 the Patricians, for their noble birth, had ſtripi them of their eſtates to give 
them to the vileſt of the people; that the burdens which-were before common 
to all he had heaped en the nobles alone; and had inſtituted the Cenſus for 


at no other reaſen, but that the ſortunes of the rich might be more viſible to 
Jat the eye of envy, and that be might bade them ready to beſtow on beggars when- 
ct ever he pleaſed. | 

un While he was yet ſpeaking, Servius Tullius appeared. He had been 


informed of the part his ſon- in- law was acting in the Senate, and immedi- 
ately haſted thither with but few attendants, and with more boldneſs than 
diſcretion. As ſoon as he beheld Tarquin on the throne, he cried out at a 
Ciſtance, and with a loud voice, ¶ bat is it, thou moſt flagitious of men, . 48 
that bas made thee thus audacious to convene the Senate, and take poſſeſſion of 
my throne, while I am alive? It is thy impudence, Servius, replied Tar- 
quin, it is thy iniquity. I fill the place of my grandfather, which thy vileneſs 
as not aſhamed to uſurp. Is a King's grandſon or” bis flave the more 
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Year of worthy to inherit his kingdom ? A flave that has been oo long ſuffered, licey- 
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R 3 5 tiouſſy to inſult his maſters ? Theſe words threw the old King into a tran. = 
— port of paſſion, which made him raſhly give way to the motions of his cou- 1 
Senvius rage, without conſidering his ſtrength. He drew near the throne to pull love 

Tone - Tarquin down from it. This raiſed a great ſhout in the aſſembly, and the had 

Sixth King. people crowded into the temple ; but no body ventured to part the two mih 

rivals. Targuin, who was now under a neceſſity of coming to extremities, four 

being more ſtrong and vigorous, ſeized the old man by the waiſt, and hur- him 

rying him through the temple, threw him down from the top of the ſtep; Cary 

into the Forum. The King, grievouſly hurt and covered with blood, raiſed toml 

himſelf up with ſome difficulty, but all his friends had deſerted him; only or b 

two or three of the people, touched with compaſſion, lent him their atn; vene 

to lead him to his palace, As they were ſlowly training him along, the him 
D. H. p. 241. cruel Tullia appeared in the Forum. She had come haſtily in her hor, tem 

upon the crak: ſhe had heard of what paſſed in the Senate. She found 

her huſband on the top of the ſteps of the temple, and, being tranſported 

with joy, was the firſt who {ſaluted him King, and her example was im- 

mediately followed by the Senators of Targuin's party. She then took her 

huſband aſide, and ſuggeſted to him the thought Y not leaving his work 

imperfect; upon which he inſtantly diſpatched ſome of his domeſticks, to 

overtake the old King and deprive him of his ſmall remains of life, 

p. 242- Tullia having heard the orders given for the parricide, mounted her J 
chariot again with an air of triumph to return home. The way to her houſe ba 
was through a narrow ſtreet called Vicus Cyprius *, or the good ſtreet. Ex- de 
tended acroſs it lay the King's body, which was ſtill panting. The cha- fu 
rioteer perceived it, and being ſtruck with horror, checked his horſes ſea 
and made a ſtop. Why don't you go on ? cried Tullia to him. What is Sr 
it that ſtops you ? The charioteer turned about to her, alas ! ſaid he, it is Ped 
the body of the King your father. At theſe words Tullia catching up a ſtool 25 
which was in the chariot, and throwing it at his head; Go on, villain, Th 
ſhe cried, are you afraid of driving over a dead corps? The charioteer Ca 
obeyed ; and the blood of the father is ſaid to have dyed the chariot org 
wheels, and even the cloaths of the inhuman daughter. And from hence are 
the ſtreet was called ever after Vicus Sceleratus, the wicked ſtreet. 

Such was the deplorable end of Servius, a Prince of ſo excellent a con- 

B. 1.c. 48, duct, ſays Livy, that even a good ſucceſſor, a reaſonable King, would have 


found it difficult to emulate him. He ſubdued all the enemies of Rome, and 


never made it his buſineſs to create her new ones. He did not conquer (diſtir 
merely for the ſake of glory; he rated the value of his conqueſts only by voices 
their tendency to the publick good. One triumph did not beget the am- boug} 
bition of obtaining another. He made Rome more formidable, by twenty Servi 
years of peace, * his predeceſſors had done by many victories, and the fully! 
ſacking of a hundred cities. He introduced order in the Militia and publick he ſei 
revenues; he rectified the confuſion of the aſſemblies of the People; he = W 
W; 


The word Cyprius, according to Varro, Who had inhabited this quarter, gd or 
ſignified in the old language of the Sabines, happy. 
| extended 
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extended the juriſdiction of the Senate, and yet Kept its authority within Year of 
due bounds. He diſtinguiſhed the rich, only to make them bear the hea- ROME 
vieſt burdens 3, and he eaſed the poor, that he might keep them contented, | a 
and without murmuring, in. their inferiority. In a word, he was be- sxavivs 
loved by the People, eſteemed by the Patricians, and perhaps would have Turzus 
had no enemies if he could have preſerved the affections of his own fa- Sixth King. 
mily. He died at ſeverity-four years of age, after he had reigned N. 

four. Targuin refuſing to ſuffer the uſual obſequies to be performed for p. x p. 243. 
him, leſt it might occaſion a dangerous commotion among the people, 

Tarquinia conveyed the body of her huſband privately by night to his 

tomb; and the night following ſhe died herſelf ; but whether of grief, 

or by her own hands, or by the wickedneſs of Tullia, is uncertain. The 

veneration the people had for the memory of Servius ſeems to have placed 

him among the Gods. The ſlaves annually celebrated his feſtival in the 

temple of Diana Aventina, on the day he loſt his lite. | A 


CEA TT. Vek 
TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS. 


. I. The tyranny of Tarquin who pets the ſurname of the PRoud. His 
baug bty treatment of the Latine deputies and treacherous contrivance to 
deſtroy Turnus Herdonius. F. II. The Latine affociation, and the in- 
ſtitution of the FERIX LATIN X. Tarquin affiſted by the Latines de- 
feats the Volſci and ſubdues the Sabines. He finiſhes the Common 
Sewers and CiRcus Maximus at Rome. F. III. His war with the 
people of Gabii, and the cruel ſtratagem whereby he becomes maſter of that 
city. F. IV. The adventure of the woman with the SyB1L's Books. 
The riſe of the written civil law. Tarquin builds the temple of Jur1TER 
CapiToLInus: F. V. He ſends two of his ſons «with Brutus to conſult the 
oracle at Delphos. F. VI. The rape of LuckETIA. The Tarquins 
are baniſhed, and a COMMONWEALTH eftabliſbed at Rome. 
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F the ſeven Kings, who ſucceſſively: governed Rome, only the four Year of 
firſt ſeem to have aſcended the throne. by the: people's free choice, SS 4 * 
according to the original conſtitution of the State. The elder Targuiz N 
(diſtinguiſhed after this time by the ſurname of Priſcus) had indeed the T:zquix II. 
voices both of the Curie and of the Senate for his elevation; but, as he Seventh K ing. 
bought theſe voices, he in reality bought the kingdom: His ſucceſſor | 
Servius Tullius (tho? his merit entitled him ta it) may be ſaid to have art- 

fully ſtole it: and as for the preſent Tarquin, the laſt of the Raman Kings, 

he ſeized upon it as his property, his undoubted right by inheritance. 

He who had fo often reproached his predeceſſor with ion, for 

his want of a legal election to the government, diſdained any og 
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D. H. p. 264. 


p. 245, 246. 


p. 247. 
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tit'e to it himſelf, but that of hereditary right, or poſſeſſion acquired by 


reyic.de. 

"The whole ſeries of this Prince's reign was ſuitable to the manner of 
his acceſſion to the throne. Scarce had he ſeated himſelf there, when for 
his capricious humour and arrogant behaviour he got the ſurname of he 
Proud He communicated no affairs of ſtate either to Senate or People, 
Having made ſure of a ſufficient number of ſoldiers, partly ſtrangers, to 
guard his perſon and to execute his pleaſure, all his proceedings were by 
acts of power; and how grievous ſoever was the oppreſſion, the oppreſſed 
were denied the privilege of complaining. Informers were diſperſed 
throughout the city ; the King was the ſole judge of the accuſed ; wealth 
and merit became unpardonable crimes. Of this latter the Tyrant gave 
a remarkable proof in the murder of M. Junius, a venerable old man, 
the father of the famous L. Junius Brutus, who afterwards deſtroyed the 
Regal Power. This M. Junius was deſcended of a noble family and 
had an ample patrimony, upon which conſiderations the firſt Targuin had 

iven him his youngelt daughter in marriage. The new King to get 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate cauſed both him and his other ſon to be aſſaſſinated, 
and Brutus eſcaped only by counterfeiting ſtupidity. In ſhort, Torguin 
carried his tyranny to ſuch exceſs, that the flower of the Senate went into 
a voluntary baniſhment, to avoid the effects of his cruelty and avarice. 
The People, who had rejoiced at firſt to ſee the Senate humbled, were 
now in their turn as ill-treated as the Patricians, and all the laws made 
in their favour were annulled. The poor were conſtrained to pay the 
ſame taxes as the rich. No Cenſus, no Luſtrum, no diviſion of the citi- 
zens into Claſſes and Centuries. All aſſemblies of the people, even for 
diverſion and recreation, were prohibited, both in town ant country. 

But now Tarquin being ſenſible that all the orders of men in a ſtate could 
not be long _ oppreſſion, without uniting againſt the oppreſſor, turned 
his thoughts to gain foreigners to his intereſt. And to this end he married 
his daughter to Ofavius Mamilius, a man of bravery and experience in 
war, and of the moſt conſiderable intereſt of any among the Latine.. 
Mamilius procured his father-in-law many friends of the chief perſons of 
Latium; but Targquin had like to have loſt them again by his haughty be- 

haviour. He had deſired the Latines to convene a national Council at J 
 rentinum, where he would meet them on a day appointed by himſelf. The 

deputies came and took their places in the fic grove of the temple of 

Flora. There they waited many hours, but Tarquin did not appear. The al- 

ſembly grewimpatient, and Turnus Herdonius, an enterprizing eloquent man, 

who hated Targuin, and was jealous of Mamilius, lad hold of this occaſion 


to inveigh againſt the King. Tam not at all ſurprized, ſaid he, that Rome 
has given Tarquin the ſurname of the Proud. What can be à greater inſtance 
of pride than thus to trifle with the whole Latine nation; to ſummon hither 
the Latine Chiefs to meet him, and not to appear himſelf ? Doubtleſs he means 
to put our patience to the teſt, and to judge by our manner of bearing his inſulrs, 


how far he may oppreſs us when he has brought us under his yoke. If my dd. 
SH, L vice 


Chap. VIII. The REGAL STATE. 


rice may have any weight with you, let us return home and take no more notice 
of the aſſembly-day than he who appointed it. But Mamilius roſe up and ex- 


council adjourned to the next day *. Then Targuin appeared, and being put 
in mind by thoſe who were near him to make ſome excuſe to the Latines 
for having diſappointed them the day before, I was engaged, ſaid he very 
coldly, in making up a difference between a father and his ſon. —Of all dif- 
ferences, (briſkly anſwered Herdonius) there is none requires ſo little time and 


not pleaſe Tarquin, but he concealed his reſentment for the preſent, and 
proceeded to tell the aſſembly, that his deſign in calling them together was 
to claim his right of commanding the Latine armies, a right which he 
derived by inheritance from his grandfather ; but which he Tefired might 
be confirmed to him by them. Theſe words were ſcarce ended when 
Herdonius ſtepping forth into the midſt of the aſſembly, with great 
warmth renewed his invectives againſt the King and oppoſed his demand. 


govern us ? Needs there any ſtronger proof, than ſuch a claim, of the in- 
juſtice and wickedneſs of him who makes it? Was it then a condition in the 
treaties we made with his grandfather, that we ſhould be ſubjeft to bis poſte- 
rity ? Was this the meaning of 'the voluntary and temporary conceſſion wwe 
made to him ? Tarquin employs the ſame pretence of hereditary right againſt 
us, which be has improved to the ruin of Rome. Latines! if you bearken 
to him, your flavery is as certain as that of the Romans. And will it be 
leſs ſevere ? His own ſubjetts have been ſome of them murdered by him, others 
baniſhed. their country, others ſtript of their eſtates ; the very beſt among the 
Romans have been thus treated, and all in ere are deprived of liberty. 
Will rangers find Tarquin à leſs cruel and leſs covetous maſter ? Fudge of 
the ſate you are to expett by that of Rome. 

Tarquin was diſconcerted by the boldneſs of this orator, and deſired that 
the aſſembly might ſit again the following day, when he promiſed to give 
an anſwer to the invectives of Herdonius. In the mean time, he corrupt- 
ed ſome of Herdonius's domeſticks, and engaged them to' hide a great 
quantity of arms in their maſter's DAggage: The next morning entering 

the aſſembly with an air of confidence, he told them that one word was 
\ ſufficient to deſtroy all the calumnies of Herdonius. In reality (he added) 
my accuſer has himſelf acquitted me. Were ¶ ſuch a perſon as he repreſents me, 
would he have ſought an alliance with me ? He earneſtly ſolicited me to give bim 
my daughter in marriage ; but for good reaſons I refuſed to accept him for a 


further into my juſtification. Your on intereſts, your own ſa/ety, your 
liberties and lives demand at preſent all your attention. He then accuſed 


, Livy ſays, B. 1. c. 50. That the aſſembly was formed early in the morning, and that 
To giin arrived the evening of the ſame day. 
Vol. I. P his 


cuſed his father-in-law, by imputing his abſence to ſome unforeſeen and 232 
urgent affairs which hindered his coming, and he prevailed to have the Seventh King, 


ſo few words to compoſe it. There "needs only to tell the ſon, that if be do Liny, B. 1. e. 
not obey his father ſome dreadful miſchief will befall him. This beginning did 5% 


What ! ſaid he, does Tarquin the Proud pretend to an hereditary right to D. H p. 248. 


ſon-in-law ; and here is the ſouRte of bis malice. But this is no time to enter Livy, c. 51. 
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Year of his adverſary of having laid a plot to cut off all the Deputies there preſent, 


ROME. and to uſurp a tyranny over the Latine cities; and, as a proof of this, 
—— 


TIR 
Seven 


vin II. 


King. 


CCXXIV. 


P- 251, 252. 


he informed them of the arms in Herdonius's baggage. An accuſation 
of ſuch importance threw all the aſſembly into a fright, except the accuſed, 
who knowing nothing of thoſe arms, and believing that his innocence 
would quickly appear, deſired his baggage might be ſearched; declaring, 
at the ſame time, his conſent to be judged guilty, if the fact, alledged in 
evidence of the crime, proved true : accordingly an examination was 
made; and the arms being found and brought into the aſſembly, it put 
the Deputies into ſuch a rage, that, without ſuffering Herdonius to make 
his defence, they immediately ſentenced him to be thrown into a baſon 
at the head of the ſpring of Ferentinum; where a hurdle being laid upon 
him, and ſtones heaped upon the hurdle, he was preſſed down into the 
water and drowned. 

F. II. BUT the death of an enemy was not the only advantage Tar- 
guin drew from this monſtrous treachery : The Latines look'd. upon him 
as their deliverer, renewed the treaty made with his grandfather, and de- 
clared the King of Rome General of the Latine armies. And, ſoon after this, 


the Hernici, and two Cantons of the Volſci, entered into a league with 


him upon the fame terms. In order to keep theſe confederates firm to 
their engagements, Tarquin, with their approbation, erected a new temple 
in the midit of them to Jupiter Latialis. It ſtood on a hill near the ruins of 
Alba. There the Diets of the united Cantons were annually to aſſemble ; 
and it was agreed that the ſeveral nations in league ſhould upon no pretence 
do any act of hoſtility againſt each other during that time; but ſhould there 
Jointly offer ſacrifices to Jupiter and feaſt together in token of union. Theſe 
aſſemblies were called Latia ; and the day appointed for their annual meet- 
ing, which was the twenty-ſeventh of April, was called Feriæ Latine. The 
Romans, as the chief members of the alliance, always preſided at the ſa- 
crifices and deliberations. The Diet conſiſted of forty-ſeven Deputies, 
from ſo many cities, forming that Latine aſſociation, which, in after-times, 
was the beſt part of the Roman ſtrength, and contributed more than al! 
the reſt of Haly to the conqueſt of the world. 

Targuin, thus ſtrengthen'd and ſupported, reſolved to make war upon 
thoſe of the Volſci who had refuſed to enter into alliance with him. But he 
did not, raiſe his army upon the foot of Servius's diviſion of the Roman 
ſoldiery by Centuries, nor were the allies any longer a ſeparate corps. Not 
having ſufficient confidence in the fidelity of his Romans, he choſe only a 
ſmall number of them, ſuch as he could moſt depend on, and blended 
them with the Latines in the ſame Legions. The inhabitants of Sea 
Pometia, one of the moſt flouriſhing cities of the Volſci, having commit- 
ted ſome depredations on the Latines, Taryuin laid hold of this pretence 
to begin the war. He defeated their army, took their city by ſtorm, and 
gave the plunder of it as free booty to the ſoldiers, reſerving only the 


tenth part of the ſpoil towards the expence of finiſhing the temple of 


Jupiter Capito/inus. 


Chap. VIII. The RROAL STATE. 
He then turned his arms againſt the Sabines, who had divided all their 


the Volſct, the other for having ſubdued the Sabines. 

Upon his return to Rome, he ſet the people at work to finiſh the com- 
mon ſewers, and the great Circus. He thought an idle papolace, who 
did not love their Prince, dangerous. The artificers were likewiſe taken 
out of their ſhops, and obliged to painful drudgeries, with ſhort allow- 
ance : but by theſe vexatious methods he brought to perfection thoſe two 
ſtructures which his grandfather had begun. 


touched with compaſſion to ſee ſo many conſiderable perſons under perſecu- 
tion, reſolved to make themſelves parties in the quarrel, and begin a war 
with the King of Rome. Targuin was informed of their preparations to take 
the field, and, ſuſpecting againſt whom they were deſigned, raiſed a pro- 
digious bulwark (much boaſted of in after ages) to cover the city on the 
fide of Gabii. This war between the Romans and the Cabini laſted ſeven years, 
with various ſucceſs ; and the inroads and devaſtations made on both ſides, 
being a hindrance to all ſowing and reaping, produced at length a ſcarcity 
of corn, It was chiefly felt at Rome, where complaints were made by the 
people, that they ſuffered, not by any hatred of their neighbours to them, 


guin being much perplexed by the people's clamours, which tended to a 
general ſedition, his fon Sextus Targuinius propoſed, and, in concert with 
him, put in practiſe an expedient equally artful and diſhonourable for re- 
ducing Gabii. He pretended to be upon very ill terms with his father, and 
openly inveighed againſt him as a tyrant, who had no compaſſion even 
tor his own children; upon which the King cauſed him to be beaten 
publickly in the Forum as a rebel. This diſcontent of the ſon, and bar- 
barity of the father, were reported at Gabii by truſty perſons ſent thither 
on purpoſe, who by artful management made the Gabini very deſirous to 
have Sextus among them. Accordingly a ſecret negotiation was ſet on foot 
tor that end, and Sextus was at length prevailed with to accept the invita- 
tion of the Gabini, they giving him their ſolemn promiſe never to deliver 
him up to his father, on any pretence whatſoever. 

When he was come to Gabii, his whole talk, both in publick and pri 


5 He frequently made inroads on the Roman lands, and came back 
loade with ſpoil ; his father contriving to gain him honour, by always 
(ending againſt him weak parties which mult infalliably be worſted. 17 
P 2 this 


forces into two bodies, and poſted them, one near Eretum, the other near , 
Fidene. By his maſterly conduct, he entirely defeated both armies, and Phone If 
made the whole Sabine nation tributary. And it is probable, that the geventhKing, 
King at this time decreed himſelf two triumphs, one for his victory over Pap. Cas. 


6 


Year of 


NE. 


COXXX, 


$. II. IN the mean while, a great number of diſcontented Patricians, COXXXV to 
who fled from their own city, took refuge at Gabii, a city of Latium, about CCXLT. 
100 furlongs from Rome in the way to Præneſte; and the inhabitants being D. H. p. 253. 


P- 254. 


but to the King; and they demanded either a peace or proviſions; and Z:4y. B. 1. c. 
theſe diſcontents were fomented by emiſſaries from the exiles at Gabii. Tar- 53: 


vate, turned upon the tyranny of the King of Rome; and he ſuited his O. H. iba. 
actions to his diſcourſe. No enemy of Rome was more active and enter- £#v. c. 54. 
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this means, Sextus came at length to ſuch a high degree of credit among 
the Gabini, that he was choſen General of their army, and was as much 
maſter in Gabii, as Tarquin was in Rome. And now finding his autho- 
rity ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, he diſpatched a ſlave to his father, to enquire 
what he ſhould do. The King, unwilling to ſend an anſwer, either in 
writing, or by word of mouth, took the ſlave into a garden, and there (in 
imitation of Thraſybulus the Mileffan) ſtruck off the heads of all the talleſt 
ppies. This done, he ſent back the meſſenger. Sextus underſtood 
the hint, aſſembled the Gabini, and pretended to have diſcovered a plot to 
deliver him up to his father. The people in a rage preſſed him to declare 
the conſpirators, and with much difficulty he ſuffered them, as it were, to 
extort from him the name of Antiſtius Petro, a man whoſe merit had 
made him the moſt conſiderable perſon in his country. Antiſtius deſpiſed 
the accuſation ; but Sextus had bribed his ſervants (in the ſame manner 
as Terquin had formerly done thoſe of Herdonius) to convey among his 
papers ſome letters from the King of Rome ; which being produced and 
read, the populace, without further examination, immediately ſtoned 
him; and to Sextus was committed the care of diſcovering his accompli- 
ces, and appointing their puniſhment. Upon this he ordered the city 
ates to be ſhut, and ſent officers into every quarter of it, to cat off the 
Links of all the eminent men, and flower of the Nobility, without mercy, 
And in the midſt of the deſolation and confuſion, cauſed by this dread- 
ful maſſacre, he opened the gates to. his father, to whom he had given 
timely notice of his deſign; and Targuin entered the city with all the pride 
of a conqueror. 

The Gabini no ſooner faw themſelves thus totally at the mercy of the 
Tyrant, but they fell into the loweft depths of deſpair, and there was no 
evil which they did not expect to ſuffer. However, their misfortunes 
were not ſo great as their fears. Tarquin upon this occaſion conſulted 

licy more than his revenge. Not one of the citizens was put to death by 

is orders. He granted them life, liberty, and eſtates, and even entered 
into a treaty with the city; the articles of which, when it was ratified, were 


written on a ſhield made of the hide of an ox ſacrificed on that occaſion. 


This treaty was yet to be ſeen at Rome in Auguſtus's time, in the temple of 
Jupiter Fidius. * 

It was one part of Targuin's refined politicks to keep his ſons at a dil- 
tance from him. He left Sextus therefore in Gabii, and made him King 
of the place. His two other ſons, Titus and Aruns, he ſent away un- 


der pretence of making them the founders of two colonies *. The firlt 
| Was. 


It is proper to declare, in the beginning of too great a number of inhabitants, or to get 
of this hiſtory, on what occaſions the Romans rid of a multitude who were inclined to 
ſent out colonies, and what privileges thoſe ſedition, or to reward the old ſoldiers of 
colonies enjoyed. The Romans never ſent out the Roman legions. Before theſe colonies ſet 
their citizens to found colonies, but either to out from Rome, à certain quantity of land 
enlarge their limits, or to curb ſome nations was aſſigned them, in the place where they 


who were yet unſubdued, or to caſe their city were to ſettle, which was to be their own = 
Pert, 
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was to build a city at Signia, and the other at Circæum, a promonto 


the weight of oppreſſion made them ſilent. It was at this time that an un- 


it, ſhe withdrew and burnt three of the nine. Some time after ſhe returned 
to court, and demanded the ſame price for the remaining ſix. This made 
her look d upon as a mad woman, and ſhe was driven away with ſcorn. 
Nevertheleſs having burnt the half of what were left, ſhe came a third time, 
and demanded for the remaining three, the ſame price which ſhe had aſked 
for the whole nine. The novelty of ſuch a proceeding made Targuin curious 
to have the books examined. They were put therefore into the hands of 
the Augurs, who finding them to be the oracles of the Sybil of Cumæ, 


paid the ſum ſhe demanded, and 
ſons of diſtinction *, to be gu 


temple it ſelf. 


law, 


perty. And the number of families ſent from 
Rome was proportioned to the quantity of 
ground which was to be given them. The 
rons ſo tranſplanted were generally ſuch as 
neither land nor houſes, either in city or 
country, They marched to the place of their 
new habitation in order of battle. There 
they either built them a city themſelves, or 
took poſſeſſion of one already built, which 
was left empty for them. Here they lived 
agreeably to the Roman laws, but immediately 
loſt the right of ſuffrage they had had in the 
Conitia, Nor could ey ſtand for any office 
n the Commonwealth, unleſs they were again 
made citizens of Rome, C. & R. 
* Theſe officers were afterwards encreaſed 
to 10 (Decemwiri,) and then to 15 (Nuin- 
decemviri,) It was their bufineſs to conſult the 
/billine books, whenever the Senate thought 
t proper: But recourſe was had to them, 
mn times only of publick diſtreſs ; as when 
« dangerous ſedition threatned the ſtate, 


declared them to be an invaluable treaſure. Upon this the woman was 


ſhe ſoon after diſappeared, having 


firſt exhorted the Romans to preſerve her books with care. They ſoon 
began to be religiouſly reſpected at Rome. Tarquin appointed two per- 
ardians of them. Theſe were ſty 
umviri, When the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was built, the books 
were locked up there in a vault, and were afterwards burnt with the 


led Du- 


It was alſo in this Targuin's time, that the written civil law had its 
riſe among the Romans. One Papirius, a Senator, collected all the 
| laws made by the Kings into one body, which was called the Papirian 


Rome 


when the Roman armies had been defeated, 
or when any of thoſe prodigies appeared, 
which were thought fatal to Rome; as for 
inſtance, an eruption of the fire of Y:/«- 


wins or ina, or ſome monſtrous birth of 


man or beaſt. Then the Duumviri had the 
care of putting in execution, whatever they 
thought commanded by the books of the 
Sybils. They preſided over the ſacifices, and 
publick ſports, which they V e to ap- 
peaſe the wrath of Heaven. And laſtly, they 
ordered every thing that related to the Lad? 
Seculares. Their office was for life, and they 
were exempted from taxes, as well as from 


civil and military employments. This fort of 


magiſtracy continued at Rome till the time of 
Theodofius, when it was aboliſhed with the 
reſt of the Roman ſuperſtitions. C. & R. 

d Some pretend, that Papiriufs work did 
not continue long in uſe, ſince the laws of the 
Kings did not ſurvive Targuin the Proud, but 


were aboliſhed with the regal power. In 
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on the ſhore of the Tyrrhene ſea, and both theſe to keep the Volſci in awe. FOME. 
g. IV. TAR N now enjoyed a profound peace at Rome; the 3 
Romans were become accuſtomed to the yoke of an imperious maſter ; and SevenkK 


known woman appeared at court, loaded with nine volumes, which ſhe D. Hal. B. 4. 
offered to ſell, but at, a very conſiderable price. Tarquin refuſing to give P. 259. 
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The Roman HISTORx. Book 1. 


Rome continuing in peace, Tarquin laid hold of the opportunity to 
carry on the magnificent work his grandfather had begun, the temple of 
the * Capitol. The money neceſſary for it had been laid by ever ſince the 
taking of Sueſſa Pometia. He hired architects and ſkilful workmen from 
Hetruria , and as to the laborious part, he made his ſubjects the drudges, 
as he had often done before ; but as this was a religious undertaking, they 
aſſiſted in carrying it on with more chearfulneſs than uſual. 

$.V.W HILE Tarquin and the Romans were thus employed, a dreadful 
plague raged in Rome; and this with ſome other extraordinary events made 
ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, that he reſolved to ſend his ſons Titus and 


 Aruns to conſult the oracle of Delphi upon the cauſe and cure of the con- 


tagion. The Princes prepared magnificent preſents for Apollo; and Junius 
Brutus (the counterfeit idiot) being to attend them for their amuſement 
in the Journey, reſolved to carry his offering too, The preſent he 
choſe for the God was an elder- ſtick, and this was matter of diverſion 
to the whole court. "However, as he knew that the Gods of thoſe times, 
or their miniſters, were much affected with valuable offerings, he had the 
. to incloſe a rod of gold in his ſtick, without any body's know- 

dge. And thus it was a true emblem of his own mind and conduct, 


this „ ought to be confined within juſt in the raiſing a ſtructure to the hoc pur of 


bounds. It is true, the laws that favoured 
the monarchic ſtate were aboliſhed after 
the revolution, which changed the govern- 
ment of Rome into a Republick. But the laws 
which related to good polity in general, ſuch 
as thoſe of Serwius Tullius concerning com- 
merce, contracts, the Cenſus, and the Luftra, 
always continued in force. It may likewiſe 
be affirmed, that the laws of Romulus, Numa, 
and other Kings were ſtill reſpected, and ever 
continued to be, as it were, the ground-work 
of the Roman law. C. & R. 

The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
ſituated on the top of the hill Tarpeius, which 
had been long ſince made a part of Rome. 
The original of the new name of Capitol, 
2 to this hill, is by hiſtorians ſaid to be 

is. As the workmen were digging the foun- 
dations, or levelling the Area of the temple 
of Jupiter, they are faid to have found ver 
deep in the earth, the head of a man, whoſ: 
features were preſerved entire, and the 
blood of it was red as if but newly ſhed. 
This the Romans looked on as a prodigy, 
and the Hetrurian diviners being conſulted 
upon it, declared it to preſage, that Rome 
would ſome time or other become the miſ- 
treſs and head of Jtaly. The prodigy, and 
the anſwer of the Augurs therefore encou- 
raged Targuin to ſpare neither pains nor coſt, 


1 


thoſe Gods, who were the authors of ſo glo- 
rious a deſtiny. Accordingly, the foundatiors 
of it were marked out, and the temple was 
built of almoſt a ſquare form ; for it was but 
fifteen foot longer than it was broad, It is 
reckoned to have been two hundred foot 
broad, and about two hundred and fifteen foot 
long. The front of this great building was to 
the ſouth, that is, it faced the hill Palatins 
and the Forum Romanum. An hundred _ 
led up to it from the Forum, which were di- 
vided at certain diſtances, by large half-paces, 
or landing-places, to give thoſe who went up 
time to breathe, before they came to the top 
of the hill, and the foot of the Portico. This 
front conſiſted of three rows of pillars ; and 
the two ſides of the temple were adorned with 
a Periſtyle, conſiſting of a double row of pil- 
lars, It was, in after ages, burnt down more 
than once; and the Romans always rebuilt it, 
ſtill preſerving the ſame proportions : till at 
laſt, the embelliſhments that were added to i, 
made it one of the richeſt ſanctuaries in tte 
world. 'The whole arch of this * 
building was gilt, both within and without. 
It contained ae chapels, one dedicated to 
Jubiter, another to Juno, and the third t0 
Minerva, or was rather three temples under 
the ſame roof. D. H. B. 4. p. 258, 259. © 
& R. 


who 
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who under a contemptible outſide concealed the richeſt gifts of nature. It Year of 

is probable that the Oracle told them, among other things, that there would ROME. 
uickly be a new reign at Rome; becauſe it is ſaid, that when they had per- Tag 

912 their father's commiſſion they enquired, which of them ſhould ſuc- SeventhKing. 

ceed Targuin; and that the God declared, that the government of Rome 

was deſtined to HIM who ſhould firſt give a kiſs to his mother. Upon this, Liay ibid. 

we are told, that the two brothers either drew lots, which of them at P. Ha.. 265. 

their return to Rome ſhould firſt kiſs his mother Tullia, or agreed to do it CCXLIII. 

both together, that they might reign jointly ; but that Brutus, ing 

the Oracle had another meaning, pretended to fall down by chance an 

kiſſed the earth, the common mother of all living. Whether theſe 

things be entirely fabulous or not, the revolution, which aboliſhed the 

Regal Power, happened ſoon after their return to Rome. They found 

the city in a commotion, on account of the war in which the King was. 

engaged with the Rutuli. In hopes of recruiting his exhauſted treaſury, 

he had marched his army to Arda, their capital, about 20 miles from 

Rome, thinking to take it without oppoſition : but he found himſelf 

obliged to beſiege it in form. This put him under a neceſlity of laying 

2 heavy tax upon the people; and this tax greatly increaſed the number 

of the malecontents, and diſpoſed them to a revolt. | 
d. VI. THE ſiege being carried on very ſlowly, the general officers 

had a good deal of leiſure for diverſions, and they mutually made enter- Liv. B. 1. c. 55. 

tainments for one another in their quarters. One day, when Sextus Tarqui- 

nus was entertaining his brothers, their kinſman Collatinus being of the 

company, the converſation happened to turn upon the merit of wives. 

Every one extoll'd the good qualities of his own ; but Collatinus affirm'd, 

that his Lucretia excelled all others. It was a kind of quarrel, and in 

order to end it, they took the method which mirth and wine inſpired ; 

which was to mount their horſes, go and ſurprize their wives: and 

it was agreed, that ſhe whom they fe employed in the manner moſt 

becoming her ſex, ſhould have the preference. Away therefore they gal- 

oped firſt to Rome, where they ſurpriſed the King's daughters-in-law all 

together in the midſt of feaſting and diverſions ; and the Ladies ſeemed 

much diſconcerted by the unexpected return of their huſbands. From 

Kome they haſted away to Collatia, the place where Collatinus reſided in time 

«ny (He was the grandſon of Eger:us that nephew of Tarquinius Priſcus 

de orementioned, to whom that King gave the city and territory of Collatia 

in property.) Though the night was far advanced when the Princes arrived 

there, they found La.retia up, with her maids about her, ſpinning and 

vorking in wool. The company her huſband brought her of a ſudden. 

did not diſcompoſe her; and they were all pleaſed with the reception ſhe 

gave them. Sextus was ſo captivated with her beauty, and ſo inflamed 

with paſſion, which her inſuperable modeſty made the more violent, 

t he became exceedingly unwilling to leave the place; but there was an. 
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abſolute neceſſity for his appearing at the camp before Ardea. However 
he found a pretence to return very ſoon to Collatia; and went to lodge at 
his kiaſman's houſe. _ Lucretia, in her huiband's abſence; entertained him 


with great civility and reſpect, and after ſupper he was conducted to his 


apartment. When all were aſleep he ſtole into Lucretia's chamber, and com- 
ing with his drawn ſword to her bed-ſide, laid his left hand upon her breaſt 
and wakened her: Lucretia, ſaid he, I am Sextus Tarquinius, if you [peat a 
word you die. Then he declared his paſſion, and by intreaties, mixed with 
menaces, endeavoured to make her yield to his deſires. And when he found 
that all was in vain, and that even the tear of death could not preyail upon 
her to conſent, he threatned her alſo with infamy. He told her that he 
would kill one of her ſlaves, lay him naked by her when ſhe was dead, 
and then declare to all the world that he had only revenged the injured ho- 


nour of Collatinus. The dread of ignominy was too powerful tor Lucre- 


tia's conſtancy ; Sextus obtained his wiſhes, and early the next morning 
appeared again in the camp. Lucretia, 2 ſhe had eſcaped what 
ſhe dreaded as the greateſt of evils, yet could not endure the thoughts 


of life after the violence ſhe had ſuffered. She dreſſed herſelf in mourn- 
ing, took a ponyard under her robe, wrote to her huſband at the camp 


D. Hal. B. 4. to meet her at her father Lucretius's houſe, and then mounting her 


p. 262, 263. 


Livy ibid. 


chariot came to Rome *. People were ſurprized to ſee her wearing all 
the marks of the deepeſt ſorrow, and often aſked her as ſhe paſſed along 
what was the cauſe of her grief. She anſwered them only by weeping ; 
and, when the ſame queſtion was put to her at her father's houſe, ſhe (till 
refuſed to diſcover the matter, till there ſhould be a full aſſembly of her 
friends and relations, whom ſhe deſired might be called together. Upon 
the firſt ſummons great numbers of the Nobility crowded to the houſe, 
and among the reſt P. Valerius (afterwards Poplicola) and Lucius Junius, 
who ſeems to have waited for this moment to throw off that maſk of ſtupi- 
dity, which had got him the ſurname of Brutus. When the aſſembly 
was pretty numerous, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to her huſband Collatinus, 
diſcloſed in few words the whole ſecret, her own ſhame and his diſho- 
nour, and the treacherous author of both: She proteſted the unſpotted 
innocence of her heart, but at the ſame time declared her firm reſolu- 
tion not to live, and conjured them not to let the crime of Sextus Targui- 
nius go unpuniſhed : All who were preſent gave her, one by one, their o. 
lemn promiſe to revenge the inſult ſhe had ſuffered ; they alſo endeavoured 
to comfort her, by telling her, that the body could not fin, and that there 
could be no guilt, where the mind was unconſenting; but nothing 


D. Hal.p.263. could divert her from the deſperate reſolution ſhe had taken : No, faid ſhe, 


no woman ſhall hereafter ſurvive her honour, and ſay, Lucretia was ber 
example; and then having embraced her father and her huſband, as one that 


According to Livy, ſhe ſent to defire her houſe, and it was at Collatia that the kill 
father and huſband to come to her at her own herſelf. bids 


3 
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bids a laſt farewel, ſhe immediately plunged the concealed dagger into her Vear of 
breaſt, Her father and huſband, ſtarting, cried out as ſhe fell at their feet; a & 2 M E 
mixture of compaſſion and fury ſeized the whole Peng e the blood, CCXLIL 
which Lucretia ſhed to atteſt her innocence, or repair her glory, ſerved T,zqu:x If. 


| likewiſe to cement the union of thoſe illuſtrious patriots whe gave Seventh King. 


liberty to Kome. For Brutus going near to the dying Lady, drew the Izey, B. 1. 
ponyard out of her*boſom, and, ſhewing it all bloody to the aſſembly, c. 59. 
Jes, ſaid he, © ſwear by this blood, which was once ſo pure, and which 
nothing but royal villany could have polluted, that I will purſue Lucius 
Tarquinius the Proud, his wicked wife, and their children, with fire and 
ſword, nor will ever ſuffer any of that family or of any other whatſoever to 
be King in Rome; Ye Gods, I call you to witneſs this my oath! This 
laid, he preſented the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the 
reſt of the company, and engaged them to take the ſame oath. Theſe 
noble Romans, ſtruck with amazement at the prodigious appearance of 
wiſdom in an idiot, look'd on him as inſpired, and ſubmitted entirely to 
his conduct. He then let them know, that his folly had been only 
feigned, he exhorted them to defer lamenting the death of Lucretia to 
another time, to behave themſelves now like men and Romans, and think 
only of revenging it; and he adviſed them to begin by ſhutting the gates 
of Rome, and placing a' truſty guard to ſecure them, that no body might 
go out of the city to ny notice at the camp of what was doing. This 
counſel was approved, and, as Lucretius had been left governor of the 
city by Tarquin, was put in execution without difficulty. 
Then Brutus, cauſing the yet bleeding Lucretia to be carried to the | 
place where the Comitia were uſually held, and placing the corps where D. Hal. p.270, 
it might be ſeen by every body, ordered the people to be called toge- 
ther. By a ſurprizing inſtance of good-fortune, he happened to be legally 
inveſted with the power of aſſembling the Comitia; this right was 
annexed to the office of Tribune, or chief commander of the King's horſe- 
guards, which Targuin had given him, becauſe he thought him incapable 
of uſing it to his diſadvantage. When the multitude were aſſembled, the f 
imagined idiot, to their great ſurpriſe, addreſſing himſelf to them, began Lien ibid. 
with an apology for his preſuming to ſpeak in publick on ſo important an 
occaſion; he in few words explained to them all the myſtery of his paſt 
conduct, and the neceflity he had been-under, for more than twenty years 1 | 
together, of counterfeiting folly, as the only means to preſerve his life 3 
after the murder of his father and elder brother. He then proceeded to 
tell them the reſolution the Patricians were come to of depoſing the Ty- 
rant, and preſsꝰd them in the ſtrongeſt terms to concur in that deſign. 
© enumerated the crimes by which Targuin, in concert with the wicked 
Tullia, had made his way to the throne. He put them in mind of Aruns 
Tarquinius (the Tyrant's brother) and the elder Tullia, both perſons of amia- 
ble diſpoſitions, and both treacherouſly poiſoned, he by his wife the preſent 
Queen, ſhe by her huſband the preſent King; the criminal nuptials that 
followed theſe ſecret murders, and the horrid tragedy that followed thoſe 
| Q | nuptials z 
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Year of nuptials; Servius Tullius, the juſteſt, the mildeſt, the moſt beneficent of 
R O M E. Kings, openly aſſaſſinated, and the cruel Tullia riding in triumph over the 
CCXLII. body of her expiring father: O execrable fat? ! ye Gods, the avengers of 

To 11. 119ured parents, I beheld it. But why ſhould I dwell on theſe crimes com- 

Seventh King. mitted by the tyrant againſt his own family and blood ? The wrongs he has done 

his COUNTRY, his cruelties to every one of you in particular are in- 

Livy, B. 1. c. ſufferable and without end. With what an utter contempt of all our laws 

59: did he uſurp an eleftive Kingdom ? And how has be maintained himſelf in 
Hal. B. 4. his illegal power ? By murders, by baniſhments, by the oppreſſion of all bis 

p. 270. & /eq. ſubjefts. As for the Patricians you ſee the condition to which we are 
reduced; —— I ſhall ſay nothing of it — our greateſt enemies could not 
bebold it without compaſſion. And as for you, Plebetans, what is become of 

your rights and privileges? Are you ever called together to afſiſt at the 

ſacrifices? to eleft your magiſtrates ? or to give your ſuffrages in publick 
affairs ? Have you not been treated as the vileſt of ſlaves ? The viftorious Ro- 
mans, viclorious over all the nations around them, are condemned at home to 
undergo the moſt painful drudgeries, to be hewers of ſtene, to ſweat under heavy 
burthens, to work in mines, and breath the unwholeſome air o ſinks and common 
ſewers. And are theſe miſeries, theſe indignities never to have an end? Or, if 
you ever propoſe to aſſert your freedom, how long will you delay it ? You wait, 
perhaps, for Tarquin's death. But what benefit would accrue to you from 
that ? He has three ſons, more wicked, if poſſible, than himſelf. By what 
the eldeſt of them has juſt now done, you may judge what is to be expected from 
ſuch a race. There] Romans, turn your eyes to that ſad ſpeftacle—the daugher 
of Lucretius—Collatinus's wife ſbe died by her own band. See there a noble 
Lady, whom the luſt of a Tarquin reduced to the neceſſity of being her own exe- 
cutioner, to atteſt her innocence. Sextus, heſpitably entertained by ber, as a kin/- 
man of her huſband's, —Sextus, perfidious guest, became her brutal raviſber. The 
chaſte, the generous Lucretia could not ſurvive the inſult. Glorious woman 
Once only treated as a ſlave, ſhe theught life no longer to be endured. Lucretia, 
a woman,  diſdained a life that depended on a tyrant's will; and ſhall we, 
ſhall men with ſuch an example before our eyes, and after five and twenty 
years of ignominious ſervitude, ſhall we, through a fear of dying, defer one 
ſingle inſtant to aſſert our liberty? Ns, Romans, now is the time; the ſa- 
vourable moment, we have ſo long waited for, is come. Tarquin ts bent 
from Rome: The Patricians are at the head of the enterpriſe : The city is 
abundantly provided with men, arms, and all things neceſſary. There is no- 
thing wanting to ſecure the ſucceſs, if our own courage does not fail us. 
3 ſhall thoſe warriors who have ever been ſo brave when foreign ene- 
mies were to be ſubdued, or when conqueſts were to be made to gratiſy the 
ambition and avarice of a Tyrant, be then only cowards, when they are to 
deliver themſelves from SLavery ? Some of you are perhaps intimidated l) 
the army which Tarquin now commands. The ſoldiers, you imagine, will 
take the part of their General. Baniſh ſo groundleſs a fear. The love of 
liberty is natural to all men. Your fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight 
of oppreſſion with as quick a ſenſe as you that are in Rome, and will as wy 
3 e 
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[cine the occaſion of throwing off the yoke. Bus ſbou' d we grant, there may 
be ſome among them, who through baſeneſs of ſpirit, or a bad education, 
will be diſpoſed to favour the tyrant, the number of theſe can be but 
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ſmall, and wwe have means ſufficient in our hands to reduce them to reaſon. Taxquis f. 
They have left us hoftages more dear to them than life. Their wives, their Seventh King. 


children, their fathers, their mothers, are here in the city. Courage ! Ro- 
mans, the Gods are for us, thoſe Gods whoſe temples and altars the impious 
Tarquin has profaned by ſacrifices and libations made, with polluted hands, 
polluted with blood, and with numberleſs unexpiated crimes committed againſt 
his ſubjetts. O ye Gods, wwho protected our fore-fathers, and ye Genii, who 
watch for the preſervation and glory of Rome, do you inſpire us with courage 
and unanimity-in this glorious cauſe, and we will to our laſt breath defend your 
worſhip from all profanation. | | 

Brutus's harangue was often interrupted by the acclamations of the 


Peo- D. Hal. B. 4. 


ple. Some wept at the remembrance of paſt ſufferings; others out of joy, p. 275. 


at the hopes of a more happy government; and every one called out for 
arms. But Brutus did not judge it proper to arm the people, till they had 
firſt confirmed, by their ſuffrages, a decree of the Senate, which was to this 


effect: It deprived Tarquin of all the prerogatives belonging to the re- 


gal authority, condemned him and all his poſterity to perpetual baniſh- 
ment, and devoted to the Gods of hell every Roman who ſhould hereaf- 
ter by word or deed endeavour his reſtoration. The Curie being aſſem- 
bled and the matter propoſed, they were all unanimous in confirming the 
Senate's decree. 

And now the government being reduced to an Iuterregnum, and the 
people having declared Spurius Lucretius (the Father of Lucretia) Inter- 
Rex, the great and important queſtion, the future form of govern- 
ment, was debated by the Leaders in the Revolution. And here 
again Brutus diſcovered himſelf to be a conſummate politician : Ex- 
perience, ſaid he. has ſhewn us in the examples of Romulus and Numa, 
and other good Kings, that it is by no means proper that Rome ſhould be 
without ſupreme Magiſtrates, to keep an even balance of the powers of the 
Senate and People; But it is neceſſary that the" ſavereign authority ſhould nei- 
ther center in one man, nor be perpetual ; let it be divided between two, who 
may jointly make the intereſts of the publick their chief concern: they will be 
a check upon each other, and have a mutual emulation in the diſcharge of their 
duty. However, let us take particular care, not to continue their power too 
long, leſt they abuſe it, and become unwilling to part with it. Let us change 
the very names of King, and Kingdom, and give the two-heads that are to 
govern us, the name of Conſuls *, and the Roman ſtate that of Republick. 


* Pomponius the Civilian contends, that the namely, as importing te conſult, or aft coun- 
name of Conſul was taken from the word cen- fel, becauſe the intent of thoſe who firſt inſti- 
lere, as ſignifying, To watch 140 the publick tuted the Confids, was, that they ſhould do 
god. Varro derives this name from the ſame nothing, but with the agvire, or counſel, of 
word cenſulere, but in a different fignification, the * and the Senate. The law Wick, 

5 Re A, p | 


* 


p. 276, 
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| Year of Let us aboliſh the pompous * enſigns of regal poter, ſceptres, crowns, and royal 

* robes ; let our Conſuls only fit on an ivory chair, wear a white robe, and 
heed, * be attended by twelve Lictors . But what am I ſaying ? I am not for ut. 
Taxquin IL Zerly aboliſhing the venerable name of King, which was conſecrated by th; 
ſame auſpices as Rome herſelf at her foundation. Let us give it to that Ma- 


viſftrate to whom we commit the ſuperintendency of religion; let bis office be 


for life, and let him be called King of Sacred Things. The whole 


council approved of this ſcheme ; and the people, being again aſſembled 
by Curiæ, eſtabliſhed the new form of adminiſtration by a law. 
But to loſe no time, and to put the finiſhing hand to the revolution, 


the people were once more called together, not by Curiæ, but by Centuries, 
and directed to come armed to the Campus Martius, in order to the election 


of the two firſt Conſuls. There Junius Brutus, the warmeſt and moſt active 


of the patriots, and Tarquinius Collatinus, the huſband of Lucretia, being pro- 


poſed to the people oy Lucretius the Inter-Rex, were unanimouſly choſen 
to the new dignity, the Romans believing they could no where find more 
irreconcileable enemies to the Tarquins. Tullia, now ſeeing that all was 
loſt, and that ſhe could no longer be ſafe in Rome, left it, to go to her 
huſband. She was hooted at, and curſed by the populace as ſhe paſſed 
through the city, yet they forbore to offer her any violence. 

In the mean time Targuin being informed by ſome who had got out of 
Rome before the gates were ſhut, that Brutus was railing commotions 
to his prejudice, came in all haſte to the city, attended only by his 


placed the Cor/uls at the head of the Repub- 
lick, calls them alſo Pretors' and Judges. 
We have this law yet remaining, as quoted 
by Tully in his Third book of Laws. When it 
was made in the Comitia, which changed the 
Monarchy into a Repablick, it 1s faid to have 
run thus: Regio imperio duo ſunto, iique præ- 
eundo, judicando, & con ſulenao, Prætores, Ju- 
dices, Comſules, appellantur. Militiaæ ſum- 
mum jus habento. Nemini parento. Ollis ſa- 
lus poputi ſumma lex eſto. C. & R. 

The Corfuls were only denied the com- 
mon ule of the ſceptre, crown, and an habit 
of diſtinction. Livy, B. 3o. aſſures us, that 
the Con/uls, on the days of their triumphs, in 
the publick Sports, and at folemn Sacrifices, 
2 the crown of gold, * wary _ or 

ceptre, and the habit ſtriped wi e, as 
the Kings did. C. 535A 8 

b We read in the fourth book of Valerius 
Maximus, that the Con/uls at firſt retained as 
many Lictors as the Kings, and that they had 
twenty-four. And he adds, that the Conjul 
Poplicola reduced them to twelve. But each 
Conſul was not attended with twelve. Lictors; 
neither did they divide them fo as to have 
each of them fix. They were only guarded 
by the twelve Lictors alternatively, each in 


his month. This we learn from Livy. This 
ceremonial began with the two firſt Con/ulr. 
The Conſul, who was the elder, or had moſt 


children, or moſt ſuffrages for the Con/ulfip, 


had the Lictors the ſirſt month. It appears 
by a line in Virgil's 6th Book of the Eneis, 
that Brutus was firſt attended with the Faſce;, 
before his collegue Collatinus. 


Conſulis imperium hic primus ſavaſque ſecurts 
Accipiet——=——— C. & R. 
© The Rex Sacrorum, or Rex Sacrificulus, 
was a conſiderable dignity among the Roman. 
tho" inferior to that of Portifex Maximus, 
For fear the name of King ſhould make him 
too proud, they made him but a ſubordinate 
officer, even in the affairs of religion. His 
wife was called Queen. This office was never 
conferred on any, but in the Comitia of the 
people, aſſembled in the Campus Martius, by 
Centuries. Nor could any but a Patrician be 
choſen for it. The King of the Sacrifices Was 
not ſuffered to intermeddle with ſtate- affairs. 
Inſomuch, that when, in the Comitia, the ſa- 
crifice over which he preſided, was ended, he 
withdrew from the aſſembly. C. & K. 
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ſons, and a few friends; but finding the gates ſhut, the people in arms Year of 
upon the walls, and that Lucretius refuſed him entrance, he returned with 528 E 


equal expedition to the camp. There to his extreme ſurprize he found 
that the conſpirators had, during his ſhort abſence, gained over the army 


to them. The Conſuls not doubting but Targuiz would, upon the firſt no- D. E. B. 4. 


tice of the revolt, haſten to the city, had ſent * letters to the camp, giving p. 276. 


an account of the reſelutions taken at Rome, and exhorting the troops to 
ſhake off the tyrant's yoke. Theſe letters Titus Herminius and Marcus 
Horatius had read in a full aſſembly of the ſoldiers convened by Centuries, 
and the matter being put to the vote, it was unanimouſly 2 to adhere 
to the decree paſſed in the city; ſo that Targuin being both driven from his 
capital, and rejected by his troops, was forced, at the age of ſeventy-ſix, 
to fly for refuge, with his wife and three ſons, to Gabii, that city of La- 


tiun, of which he had formerly made his ſon Sextus-governor, inveſting 
him with a kind of regal power. Here he continued ſome time ; but not 


finding the Latines forward enough to eſpouſe his cauſe, he retired into 


P · 277. 


Hetruria, the country of his mother's family, where he hoped to find B. 5. 279. 
more friends, and a readier aſſiſtance for attempting the recovery of his 


throne. 


i Livy, (B. 1. c. 60.) ſays, that Brutus went 
in perſon to the camp on this affair, but to a- 
void meeting Targuin, ſhunn'd the high road; 
and that he arrived before Ardea at the ſame 
* chat Targuin appeared at the gates of 

ame. 

b Tarquin's firſt retreat, according to Livy, 
B. 1.c. 60, was to Cre in Hetruria, whither 
he was followed by only two of his ſons. Sex- 
tun (he adds) retiring to Gabii, as his king- 
dom, was there ſlain by ſome of the inhabi- 
tons, in revenge of his former treachery and 
cruelties. Livy alſo makes Sextus to be the 
youngelt of Targuin's ſons, whereas Diempſius 
wales him the eldeſt... Ihe laſt- mentioned 
author brings Sextus frequently upon the ſtage 
ater this time; nay he introduces him 14 
years after the expulſion'of his father, at the 
battle of Regillus, where he is killed. The 
«tons which Dzony/eus aſcribes to Sextus in 
tat battle, the Fathers Catrou and Rowille 
ne to a fourth ſon of Jarguin named Lucius: 


er neither Dionyſſus nor Livy mention more 


than three ſons of that King. Livy, B. 1. c. 52. 
calls Sextus, minimus ex tribus. D. Hal. B. 4. 
2 273, makes Brutus ſay to the people in his 
on the affair of Lucretia, that Targuin 
had three ſons more wicked than himſelf: and 
B. 5. p. 279, Targuin after his baniſhment 
wanders from place to place with his /hree 
ſons. Theſe three ſons were Sextus, Titus, and 
Arunt. I indeed we ſuppoſe with Zivy that 
Sextus was lain by the Gabini, and yet ſup- 
ſe with Dionyſius, that Targuin had two 
ſons living at the battle of Regillus, we muſt 
unavoidably allo him to have had, in all, four 
ſons ; for it is agreed, that Arunt was killed 
in his encounter with Brutus in the firſt bat- 
tle after the regiluge but it is to be obſerv- 
ed, that Dionyſius, who makes two of Tarquan's 
ſons to be in the battle of Regillus, makes 
Sextus to be one of the two; and Livy, who 
ſuppoſes Sextus to be ſlain before this time, 
porn but of one ſon of Targuin in tha 
©, * 
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Roman Hiſtory. 


SECOND B O O K. 


From the eſtabliſhment of the Roman CoMMONW NAL TN 
in the year of Rome 244, to the re-building of the 
City in 365, after the burning of it by the Gaul. 


CH AP. I. 


F. I. The ſtate and condition of Rome on the abolition of the Regal 
Power. F. II. Tarquin prevails with the Magiſtrates of Tarquinii in 
Hetruria to ſend an Embaſſy to Rome in his favour, with a letter from 
him to the Roman people. F. III. A ſecond Embaſſy from ' the Tar- 
qu inienſes to the Romans. The Ambaſſadors engage ſome of the young 

atricians in 4 plot againſt the new government. It is diſcovered by 
Vindicius a fave. Brutus condemns his own ſons to death and ſees the 
execution. F. IV. Collatinus is forced to abdicate the Conſulſhip ; and 
Valerius is choſen to ſucceed him. F. V. Tarquin having ſtirred up the 
Tarquinienſes and Veientes to take arms in his cauſe, they come to a bali 
with the Romans, in which Brutus is ſlain. F. VI. The people entertain 
a jealouſy of Valerius's ambition, but ſoon aſter give him the name f 
Poplicola or Popular, on account of the laws he makes in their favour, 10 
the diminution of the Conſular Authority. © | 


v. of R. 244. F. I. H E baniſhment of the Targuins delivered Rome from her 
Bef. J. C. 508. domeſtic tyrants, but it raiſed her many enemies abroad, 
aun! 5 and, by occaſioning the defection of her allies, reduced her 
Tanguixivs empire almoſt within the ſame limits where Romulus had left 
ColLarinus it. What might properly be called the Roman territory, had always been 
Conſuls. confined to a very narrow circuit. In the ſpace of 243 years, the Romans, 
though conſtantly victorious in war, had not gained land enough to ſupply 

their city with proviſions. The main ſtrength of the ſtate lay in the 

number of the citizens of Rome, which the cuſtom of planting the 

| inhabitants 
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inhabitants of the conquered cities thither had ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, I. of R. 244. 
that it put the Romans in a condition of uſurping an authority over other 12 57 8 
nations, the moſt inconſiderable of which had an extent of country far ex- * 
ceeding theirs. By frequent incurſions and depredations they fo haraſſed 

the petty ſtates of Latium and Hetruria, that many of them were conſtrain- 

ed to enter into treaties with Rome, whereby they obliged themſelves to 

furniſh her with auxiliaries, whenever ſhe ſhould be pleaſed to invade and pil- 

lage the lands of her other neighbours. Submiſſions of this kind ſhe called 

making alliances with her; and theſe uſeful alliances ſupplied the want of 

a larger territory. But now upon the change of her government, all her 

allies forſook her at once, and either ſtood neuter, or eſpouſed the cauſe of 

the baniſh'd King; ſo that ſhe was left entirely to herſelf to maintain the 

liberty ſhe had aſſumed. 

Rome however enjoyed a profound peace in the beginning * of the new 
adminiſtration. The Army which had been employed in the ſiege of D. Hal. B. 4. 
Ardea marched home under the conduct of Herminius and Horatius, who p. 277. 
had made a truce with the Ardeates for 15 years. Upon this increaſe of 
ſtrength by the return of the troops which had ſerved under Targquin, the 
Conſuls thought it expedient to convene the people again by Centuries in 
the Campus Martius; and when they had in long ſpeeches exhorted them 
to concord, the decree, paſſed ſome days before againſt the Targuins, 
was confirmed. Nor was this all. The Conſuls ſtanding before the altars B. 5. p. 277. 
where expiatory ſacrifices had been juſt offered, took an oath. in the 
name of themſelves, their children — poſterity, that they would never re- 
call King Targuin, nor his children, nor their poſterity from baniſhment, Zizy B. 2. 
nor create any other King of Rome, nor ſuffer any to be created; and © 1. 2. 
they made the people take the ſame oath. After this the Comitia proceeded 
to elect a Rex Sacrorum to preſide at the ſacrifices ; and many of the laws P. H. p. 278. 
ol Servius Tullius were revived to the great joy of the people, who were 
_—_—_ to their ancient right of deciding by their votes in all important 
affairs. | 
brutus, being jealous of ſome in the Senate, put all the Senators likewiſe Pluarch. in 
to the teſt of an oath. In this venerable body Valerius was the man of the 7%. P. 97, 
greateſt weight. He had expected to be named Conſul at the firſt election, hes 
and being highly diſpleaſed at the preference given to Collatinus, had for 
ſome time withdrawn himſelf from publick affairs; inſomuch that he began 
to be ſuſpected of favouring the baniſhed King: But he removed theſe ap- 
prehenſions, by the remarkable zeal he ſhewed for liberty, when the day 
came for the Senators to take the ſame oath which the people had taken. 

He was the firſt man who ſwore never to favour the pretenſions of the Tar- 
(415; and his actions ſoon after proved the ſincerity of his oath. 

\. IL. IN the mean time the Targuins were uſing their utmoſt endeavours Dion. Hal. 

to ſtir up the neighbouring ſtates to take arms againſt Rome. Having B. 5. P. 279. 


| : Livy and Dion. Hal. agree in fixing the (which the Fathers Catrou and Rouilie con- 
det and , u to the vear ſtantly follow) fix it to the year 244+ | 
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v. of R. 244. 
Bef.F. C3 503. 
t Conſulſhip. 


Plut. in Pipl. 
p. 98. 


Livy, B. 2. C. 


Plut. in Popl. 
p- 98. 


elves almoſt upon a level with the multitude. The ſons of Tarquin building 
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wandered from city to city, the old King at length made Targuini in 
Hetruria his place of reſidence; and by moving words he fo raiſed the 
compaſſion of the Tarquinienſes as to engage them to ſend an Embaſſy to 
Rome, with a modeſt, ſubmiſſive letter from himſelf, directed to the Ronan 
people. The Ambaſſadors repreſented to the Senate in ſuch ſtrono 
terms the reaſonableneſs of letting the King be heard, before he was con. 
demned, and the danger which threatned the Roman ſtate, from the neigh. 
bouring powers, it that common juſtice were refuſed, that the Conſuls in. 
clined to bring theſe agents before the people, and leave the deciſion of 
the affair to the * Curia: But Valerius ſtrenuouſly oppoſed fo hazardous 3 
proceeding, and, by his influence in the Senate, defeated this firſt attempt 
of the arttul Tarquin. Indeed the Senate was moſt eſpecially concerned 
for ever to exclude Kings, who had often oppreſſed it; and the Conſul: 
therefore thought it proper to reſtore that venerable body to all its rights 
and prerogatives, and to gain it the reſpect of the people, not only by the 
dignity but by the number of its members, which Targuiz's murders and 
es ee had greatly diminiſhed. And to this end, wiſe men, and 
men of intereſt, were ſought out, amongſt the Roman Knights, to fill up 
the vacant places; ſo that the ancient number of 300 was once more com- 
pleated. The old Senators had been ſtyled Patres, or Fathers; and be- 
cauſe theſe new ones were put upon the ſame liſt with them, they were called 
Conſcripti ®, i. e. Perſons written or enrolled together with them. 

F. III. BUT notwithſtanding all theſe prudent meaſures the riſing 
Republick was upon the brink of being deſtroyed in its very beginning, 
Many of the young Patricians having been accuſtomed to licentiouſnels 
and pleaſure, the auſtere form of a republican government, in which the 
laws alone, always deaf and inexorable, were to reign, gave them greater 
apprehenſions than tyranny itſelf. They were fond _ the flattering di- 
ſtinctions of a court, and could not bear the mortification of ſeeing them- 


their hopes on theſe young debauchees, who regretted the loſs of their for- 
mer companions in pleaſure, prevailed with the Targuinienſes to ſend a ſe- 
cond embaſſy to Rome, under pretence of demanding the eſtates of the 


a We have this account from Plutarch. ſcripti, uſed to expreſs the Senate in general, 


D. Hal. affirms, that Brutus had no regard 
to the remonſtrances of the Ambaſſadors. 

b Theſe Conſcript Fathers were called the 
New Senate, Novus Senatus, And it appears 
by Livys words, rightly underſtood, that 
the old Senators only were called Patres; and 
that the new ones were diſtinguiſhed from 
them by the name of Conſcripti. It is true, Dion. 
Hal. gives the ſame name of Patres Conſcripti 
to the firſt Senators, created by Romulus : 
but this form, Qui Patres, quigue Conſcripti 


ent, which was uſed when the Senate 


was called together, ſufficiently ſhews the 
miſtake of the Greek hiſtorian : So that 
when we find in Latin authors, Patres Con- 


the words muſt be underſtood, as if they were 
joined by a conjunction, Patres, & Con/cri}- 
ti, i. e. The Fathers, and thoſe who have be 
added to them. Feſtus favours this opinion, when 
he ſays, that thoſe were called Conſcrip!i 
who had paſſed from the order of Reman 
Knights into that of Senators. 'Thus far 
Father Row/le, 

Plutarch in his life of Romulus ſays, that 
the Senators were at firſt called ſimply Pate, 
and when more were added to them, Fa 
Conſcripti : But this does not determine whe- 
ther the latter appellation was given then 
upon the addition made by Tatius the Sali 
King, by Tarquinius Priſcus, or by 2 

2 c 3 
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exiles; but with private inſtructions to ſpirit up a faction, if poſſible, to V. of R. 244 
attempt the lives of the Conſuls. The Ambaſſadors were admitted, and 8 . 
nothing could be more modeſt than the demands of the baniſhed King. a ulſhip. 
He aſked only his paternal eſtate; and on that condition promiſed 
never to attempt the recovery of his kingdom by force of arms. The 
Conſul Collatinus was for complying with the requeſt; but Brutus op- P. Hal. B. 5. 
ſed it. The affair, having been long conſidered by the Senate, was at P. 280. 
aſt referred to the people. Brutus endeavoured to bring his Collegue, 
who was a relation of the Tarquins, under a ſuſpicion of treachery. How- 
ever, the opinion of Collatinus prevailed in the Comitia, and it was car- 
ried by * one vote, that the Tarquins ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the 
eſtates of their family. | 
Whilſt the people were employed in loading carriages with the effects of p. 281. 
the exiles, and in ſelling what could not be carried off, the Ambaſſadors 1% vir. Pepi. 
found means to draw ſome of the neareſt relations of the Conſuls into a plot P 98, 99. 
againſt them. Theſe were three young Noblemen of the Aquilzan family (the 
ſons of Collatinus's ſiſter) and two of the Vitellii (whole ſiſter Brutus had mar- Liv. B. 2.c. 4. 
ried) and theſe latter engaged Titus and Tiberius, the two ſons of Brutus, 
in the ſame conſpiracy. They all bound themſelves by ſolemn oaths, with 
the dreadful ceremony of -drinking the blood of a murdered man, and 
touching his entrails. The houſe of the Aguilii was their place of meeting, 
and there they all wrote letters to the baniſhed King, -which they put into 
the hands of the Ambaſſadors. But notwithſtanding a great deal of pre- 
caution uſed by the conſpirators, to keep the ſecret from their ſervants, 
Vindicius a ſlave, and then butler to the Auilii, ſuſpecting his maſter's de- D. H. p. 282. 
ſigns, ſtaid at the door of the apartment, and through a crevice ſaw and 
heard all that paſſed. He durſt not diſcloſe the ſecret to either of the Con- 
ſuls, on account of their near relation to the conſpirators : he went ſtrait to 
Valerius, and unburdened his mind to him. Valerius took the ſlave under 
his protection; and then, by the help of his brother M. Valerius, and of 
his own friends, clients and domeſticks, not only ſeized the letters of the 
conſpirators, but took all the heads of the conſpiracy priſoners. 
Early the next morning the people being ſummoned to the Comitium, P. 283. 
where Brutus and his Collegue ſat on the tribunal of juſtice, the priſo- 
ners were brought forth to trial. Brutus began it with the examination of 
his two ſons. Vindicius appeared againſt them, and the letters they had 
written to the Tarquins were read. The proof being clear, the priſoners 
ſtood quite ſilent, and pleaded only by their tears. Titus and Tiberius, 
laid the ſtern Brutus, What have you to offer in your defence ? They were 
thrice called upon to plead, but tears were ſtill their only anſwer. The 
major part of the Senators being touched with compaſſion, a low murmur 
was heard among them, baniſh them, baniſh them. Collatinus wept, and 
even Valerius ſeemed to relent, becauſe he ſaid nothing. All the people 
ſtood trembling in expectation of the ſentence. Brutus at length roſe up, and 
* Dionyſus mult here mean, that there were 16 Curie againſt 14, becauſe he tells us, that 
the affair was decided by the 30 Curie. | 
Vol. I. R with 
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Y. of R. 244: with a ſteady voice, not interrupted by a ſigh, ſaid, Lifors, I deliver them 
Bef.7. C.505. ver to you, the reſt is your part. At theſe words the whole aſſembly ſhrieked, 


Plut. in Popl. 


P · 1 0. 


iſtConſulſhip. the univerſal conſternation was inexpreſſible; diſtreſs ſhewed itſelf in eve. 


ry face, and the mournful looks of the people pleaded for pity : but nei- 


ther theſe interceſſions, nor the bitter lamentations of the young men, 


who called upon their father by the moſt endearing names, could ſoften 
the inflexible judge. The Lifors ſeized upon the criminals, beat them 
with rods, and then ſtruck off their heads ; Brutus all the time gazing on 
the cruel ſpectacle with a ſteady look, and a compoſed countenance. This 
execution over, he immediately * quitted the tribunal, and left his collegue 
to do the reſt. Collatinus, being inclined to ſpare his nephews the Aguili, 
allowed the priſoners a day to clear themſelves; and ordered their ſlave 
Vindicius (the only evidence againſt them) to be delivered up to his 
maſters. But this rouzed the indignation of the people, as well as the zeal 
of Valerius, who had promiſed with an oath to protect the witneſs. In 
vain did the Lifors attempt to force Vindicius from him; and the multitude 
called out for Brutus to return to the Comitia, When Brutus came, he 
told the people that what he had done was by virtue of his paternal autho- 
rity over his children : but that for the reſt of the delinquents, it belonged 
to them to determine their fate. Accordingly, by a decree of the Curiæ, 
the conſpirators all ſuffered as rebels, except the, Ambaſſadors, who were 
ſpared out of reſpe& to the law of nations. As for Vindicius, the people 


judged him worthy of that liberty he had ſecured to the Romans; and 


2 Dior Hal.'s account of this matter dif- 
fers from that of Pluarch. The former pre- 
tends, that Prutus, immediately after the 
execution of his children, had the Aguzilzi 
brought before him ; that after their letters 
were read aloud, he gave em leave to make 
their defence; and that they, having nothing 
to ſay for themſelves, had recourſe to tears 
and entreaties; but to no purpoſe. For Bru- 
tus, ſtill inflexible, ordered the Licters to ſeize 
them, and carry them to execution. Colla- 
tinus ſuſpended it, and made the warmeſt re- 
monſtrances to his collegue, in favour of the 
conſpirators : but being piqued when he found 
he could make no, impreſſion upon him, he 
had recourſe to his authority, and pardoned 
the criminals. This ſo exaſperated Brutus, 
that he committed the Aguiliz to priſon, in 
ſpight of the oppoſition of his collegue, and 
accuſed him before the people, of treaſon and 
perſidiouſneſs. Collatinus ſeeing with grief, 
that the people were unanimouſly againſt him, 
and againſt thoſe whoſe defence chad under- 


taken, thought he could no longer exerciſe 
the office of a Conſul with dignity ; and 
therefore choſe to abdicate the ma 125 

the perſuaſion of Spurius Lucretius, Nis 


3 


Cy, at 
is father- 


beſide 


in-law. Collatinus was ſucceeded by Publius 
Valerius. Brutus immediately, with the con- 
currence of his new collegue, put all thoſe to 
death, who had been concerned in the con- 
ſpiracy. D. Hal. p. 284. 

b It is commonly thought, and is proba- 
ble enough, this Latin phraſe, Vindicare in 


libertatem, had its rife from the name of Vin. 


dicius, who was made free by the Conſal: 
But there are others, who will have it to be 
derived from the word Vindicta, which ſigni- 
fies a J/Yand, with which the Prætor, whoſe 
office it was afterwards to grant freedoms, 
ſtruck the ſlave, whoſe maſter had a mind 
to ſet him at liberty. In order to reconcile 
theſe opinions, it may be ſaid, that the 
Wand itſelf took its name from Yindicixs. In 
the ceremony of granting freedoms pub- 
lickly, (for there were private ones, which 
were granted either by will, or in the pre- 
ſence of witneſſes) the maſter preſente bis 
ſlave to the Prætor, firſt holding him by the 
hand, and afterwards quittin his hold ; 
whence came the Latin wo Mamonifis. 
Then, after he had given him a little 2 
on the cheek, he ru Aer him to the Conſu 
or to the Prætor: who ſtriking him gent 
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beſide the privileges of a Roman citizen, gave him 25000 As of braſs, 


(about 801145. 74.) | | 
And now, tho aur aeg had formerly decreed that the eſtates of the 


lick only retaining a piece of ground (near the Campus Martius) whic 
the King had pac, and added to his demeſnes. This piece of ground 
they conſecrated to Mars, and it became afterwards a common field, where 
the Roman youth exerciſed themſelves in running and wreſtling. But at- 
ter this conſecration, the Romans ſcrupled to houſe the corn which they 
found there ready reaped to their hands; ſo that, with ſome trees, it was 
thrown into the Tiber, and the water being low, it ſtopped in the middle 


of the river, and began to form that fine iſland which was called /u/a 


ſacra, after many temples had been built on it. 

d. IV. THE ſeverity with which Brutus had treated his two ſons, 
greatly increaſed his authority, inſomuch, that there was not a ſingle. Ro- 
nan who durſt for the future entertain a thought of bringing back Tar- 
quin. Collatinus on the contrary, by his weak conduct with regard to 


the conſpirators, had exaſperated the Romans againſt him; his very 


name of Tarquinius became an offence to them. Brutus obſerving this, 


and hating his collegue, either on account of his relation to the Tar- 


guins, or becauſe there was ſome reaſon to believe he ſecretly fayoured them, 
or perhaps only becauſe he was of a character and temper different from his 
own, took advantage of the diſpoſition the people were in to get him de- 


poſed. In a numerous aſſembly, he made a ſpeech to them to this effect: p. 284, & 285. 


I, Romans, when you choſe two Conſuls, you could at the ſame time have 


united their ſentiments and inclinations, there would have been no defect in the 


new government, and 1 ſhould have had nothing more to wiſh, But it un- 
fortunately happens, that there is as great a difference betwixt Collatinus and 
me, as between a hatred of tyranny, and à love of tyrants. His affection 
for his deteſtable ſamily, makes him run all hazards to reſtore our oppreſſors ; 
whilſt I am profuſe of my own blood to preſerve the liberty of my country, 
Have not all Collatinus's thoughts, and the whole ſtrength of his intereſt, 
been levelled at the deſtruction of that liberty, which his honour obliged. him 
to defend? And you had hopes, he would defend it: but his ſoliciting. you to 


Y. of R. 244. 
Bef. J. C. gos. 
1ſt Conſulſhip. 


Tarquins ſhould be reſtored to them, the Senate made no ſcruple to deſtroy Lin, B. 2. c. 5. 


their palace, and diſtribute their lands among indigent citizens; the pub- Plurarch. p. 
100. 
h D. Hal. B. 5. 


p. 287, 288. 


AI q — D_—  — RC 4 


with his wand, pronounced theſe words: Hio 
te liberum e more Quiritium. This ceremo- 
ny being ended, the ſlave was regiſtered upon 
the roll of Freed- men. Then he was ſhaved, 
and put on the cap called Pilaus, which was 
worn by the Romans upon certain days. In 
order to make the taking poſſeſſion of this 

nd of cap more ſolemn, it was perform- 
ed in the temple of Feronia, the Goddeſs of 
the Freed-men,. In one of theſe temples 
tuere was a ſtone ſeat, with this inſcription on 
it: Benemeriti Servi Jedeant, ſurgant /iberi : 
and it is well known, that the Pileus was, 

| | R 2 


among the antient Romans, the ſign and ſym- 
bol of liberty. At the death of Nero, the peo- 
ple appeared in the ſtreets with this cap on 
their heads, C. & R. | | 

« Livy ſays only, that a ſum of money 
was given to Vindicius. It is here fixed at 
five ahd twenty thouſand A, of braſs; be- 
cauſe Livy himſelf, in B. 9. of his firſt De- 
cad, has obſerved, that the reward appointed 
by law, for the ſlaves who ſhould diſcover 
conſpiracies, amounted to that ſum; as that 
mg ree-men did to a hundred thouſand, C. 
& R. | 5 
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Y. of x. 244. reſtore the Tyrants their eftates, and the impunity with which he was going 
Bet. 7. C. 508. 0 diſmiſs the conſpirators, have diſcovered his ſecret inclinations and deſigns, 


1Contulthip. pat] Collatinus, have I refuſed to ſpare my own children, and pai! 


ſpare you? A man, whoſe body only is with us, and whoſe ſoul and affections 
are with our enemies? A perfidious man, who would preſerve the betrayer, 
of his country, and would deſtroy me for being its zealous defender ? Ny, 
far from ſhewing you any indulgence, I declare you from this moment depoſed 
from the magiſtracy ; and I command you to retire to ſome other city. A. 
for you, Romans, I ſhall without delay aſſemble you by Centuries, that yon 
may confirm, if you think good, the ſentence 1 have pronounced. You are 
free to chuſe whether to have Collatinus or Brutus for your Conſul ; but be 
aſſured of this, you cannot have both. 
P. Hel. B. 5. Theſe words raiſed ſo great a commotion among the People, that they 
p. 286. would ſcarce hear Collatinus's defence: In vain did he reproach Bruty; 
with betraying his friend, and defaming his Collegue; no attention was 
iven to his invectives. At length, by virtue of his authority as Conſul, he 
orbad the holding that aſſembly of which Brutus had ſpoken. But this 
prohibition incenſed the People yet more, and they cried out to have their 
votes inſtantly taken. Collatinus was juſt going to be depoſed with igno- 
miny, and baniſhed by a publick decree, when his father-in-law, Sp. Lu- 
cretius, deſired permiſſion of the Conſuls to ſpeak to the Aſſembly, and ob- 
tained it. He is ſaid to have been the firſt private man that ever made a 
fpeech in the Comitia. His age, and the remembrance of Lucretia his 
daughter, gained him attention; and he addreſſed himſelf firſt to his ſon- 
in-law, Tig in vain, Collatinus, to pretend, againſt the will of the Peo- 
ple, to continue in the Conſulſhip. You received it at firſt from them; and to 
them you ought now to reſign it. As to the crimes, of which you are accuſed, 
you will more eafily clear yourſelf by your future conduct, than by all your pro- 
teſtations, er by any thing you can ſay. If the People judge it neceſſary for their 
tranquillity that you ſhould retire, do you ſbet your regard and deference for 
the publick by acquieſcing in the publick ſentiment. You ſhould conſider that 
though with reſpett to all other crimes, it is only the actual commiſſion of them 
that is cognizable by the juſtice of a nation; yet when treaſon againſt the State 
is but apprehended, and this upon never ſo ill grounds, it is held more prudent 
to guard againſt it, as an evil really impending, than to run the leaft hazard 
of deſtruttion by too much ſecurity. | | 
Then turning to Brutus, he preſſed him nat to inſiſt on the diſgraceful 
baniſhment of a Collegue, who had ſo happily joined with him in meaſures 
which had procured the common liberty; and he added, that if Collatinus 
would of his own accord diveſt himſelf of the Conſulſhip, and retire from 
Rome, not only time ought to be allowed him to remove his effects, but 2 
preſent made him out of the publick treaſury, a mark of the People's 
good will, which might be a conſolation to him under his misfortune. 
p. 287. This advice of Lucretius being received by the Aſſembly with applauſe, 
Cuollatinus became ſenſible that he had no way left but to conform Himſelf 
ta it; therefore when he had invoked the Gods to be witneſſes of his in- 
| 3 | nocence, 
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nocence, and of the 1 e of his relations and friends, he reſigned * R. 244: 
ig 7.C ob. 


the Conſulſbip. Brutus highly commended his wiſdom, and to remove 
all ſuſpicion of his having any perſonal enmity to him, procured him a 
preſent of * twenty talents out of the publick treaſury, to which he added 
fye talents of his own. The place to which Collatinus choſe to retire was 
Lavinium; where he liyed in peace, and at laſt died of old age. 

Brutus, that he might not give the Romans any cauſe to ſuſpect that he 


intended to govern ſingly, and, under the name of Conſul, aimed at the 


authority of a King, immediately aſſembled the Centuries in the Campus 
Martius, in order to proceed to the election of a new Conſul, to fill the 


I2g 


place of Collatinus. The Suffrages of the People were in favour of Pub- Plus. p. ioo. 


lius Valerius, a deſcendant of that noble Sabine named Valerius Voleſus, to D. 
whom Plutarch (as was before * obſerved) gives the honour of negotiating . 


the Peace between the Sabines and Romans, in Romulus's time. Publius 
had got himſelf a great name by the means of his wealth and his elo- 
quence ; which latter he had, during Tarquin's reign, generouſly em- 
ploy'd in the defence of juſtice, as he had done his riches in the relief of 
the poor, to whom he was ever eaſy of acceſs. He was alſo remarkable 
for his frugality and temperance ; and in all the parts of his conduct from 
his early years he diſcovered ſuch a ſurprizing wiſdom, that he ſeemed to 
have been born a Philoſopher. The two Conſuls, equally eminent for 
their love of the publick good, began their joint adminiſtration, by paſſing 
a law which granted a general Amneſty to all thoſe who had followed the 
fortune of the Tarquins, provided they returned to the city within twen- 
ty days; and this brought back a great number of excellent ſubjects to 


Rome. 


5. V. HOWE VER, nothing could fo far diſcourage the dethroned Zw. B. 2. c. C. 


King, as to make him quit the Hope of recovering the Kingdom by force. 
He went about, ſoliciting the neighbouring Nations, and engaged the Vei- 
entes and Targuinienſes to unite their forces in the ſupport of his cauſe. The 
firſt were moved to it by the hopes of regaining what they had loft in 
their former wars with Reme, having now at their head a Roman General 
of known courage and ability: And as for the Targuinienſes, the conſide- 
rations of name and blood, and the glory of having a man of their own 
Nation King of Rome were to them fufficient inducements. Theſe al- 
lies took the field and entered the Roman territory. The Conſuls without 


ves marched out their troops to meet them ; Brutus commanded the 
orſe, 


and Valerius the foot drawn up in a ſquare battalion. The two O. Hal Liv. 


armies being in fight of each other, Brutus advanced with his cavalry J Max. 


at the fame time that Aruns, one of Targuin's ſons, was coming forward Plus. Popl. p. 


a the head of the enemy's horſe, the King himſelf following with the le- J 5 


gions. Aruns no fooner diſcovered Brutus attended by the Li#ors, but all P. H. p. 28g. 


inflamed with rage, he cried out, There be is, that enemy who has baniſhed 


According to Dr. Arbuthnot; who reckons nur as reſigning before the conſpiracy, and 
but 6: Mine to a Talent, the 20 Talents amount Valerius as conſul when it was diſcovered. 
10 875 1. Sterling. Lie repreſents Collati- B. 2. c. 2, 3. | 

| 1 
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* 8 5 244. u from our A1 country | * how 77 He 4 adorned with all th; 

Bef. 7. C. FS. exigus of my father*s dignity ! Now aid me, ye Gods, the avengers of injured 

1ſt Conſulſhip. ew, Lay be faitanily ſet puns to his horſe, 8 Ge at 

the Conſul, who perceiving his deſign made no leſs ſpeed to meet him, 

Blindly following the dictates of hatred and paſſion, and regardleſs of (elf. 

preſervation, they ruſhed on to the-encounter, and with their lances ran 

each other through the body. They both fell dead from their horſes; 

and the death of theſe Generals was the prelude to the battle. Never was 

the ſucceſs of an engagement more dubious ; for when the night had put 

an end to it, it was not known in either camp which ſide had gained the 

Livy, B. 2. victory, or which had loſt the greater number of men. A report was 

ſpread, that a voice had been heard out of the wood Arſia, declaring 

= Romans conquerors; a ſtratagem probably of Valerius. Be that as it 

will, it is certain that their enemies, very ſoon. after the action, left: 

their camp in confuſion, diſbanded, and returned into their own country, 

And it is ſaid, that Valerius, remaining maſter of the field of battle, 

cauſed the ſlain to be numbered, and then found, that the Hetrurians had 
loſt 11300 men, and the Romans only 11299. 

Rome was inconſolable for the loſs of Brutus; a hero who had re- 
ſtored liberty to his country, cemented it with the blood of his chil- 
dren, and died in defending it againſt the tyrant. The firſt funeral ho- 

D. H. p. 291. nours were pay'd him in the camp; but, the next day after Valerius 
Plut. ibid. triumph, the corpſe was brought into the Forum in a magnificent litter, 
and then Valerius gave Rome the firſt example of thoſe funeral orations, 

Livy, B. 2. which were ever after made in praiſe of great men. The Ladies diſtin- 
c. 7. guiſhed themſelves on this occaſion. To ſhew their reſpect for the 
avenger of the ſex's honour, they mourned for him a whole year, as if 

they had loſt a common father. | 

D. H. p. 292. F. VI. AS Valerius, for ſome reaſons, deferr'd convening the Centurics 
for the election of a new Conſul, this delay began to raiſe a diſtruſt, as if 

it were owing to ambitious deſigns, a jealouſy which ſeemed to be in ſome 

meaſure authoriſed by his then building a fine houſe on a ſteep part 

of the hill Palatinus, which overlook'd the Forum. The people con- 

ſidered it as a citadel, whence the new Monarch might command the 

Livy, B. 2. city. But when Valerius was informed of their uneaſineſs, he ordered 
C. 7. ſome workmen to go the very next night and pull down the fabrick to 
Flat. Popl. p. the ground ; and calling the people together as ſoon as it was day, he 
890 expoſtulated with them about their unjuſt ſuſpicions, and bid them go lee 
the ruins of his houſe : He then told them he would fix his habitation in 

the valley, that from the top of the hill, where he had intended to dwell, 

they might cruſh him with ſtones, if he continued to be the object of their 

jealouſy. This ſaid, he ordered the Comitia to aſſemble for the election of 

a new Conſul, in which he left them entirely free; and they choſe Lu- 

cretius, the father of the unfortunate Lucretia. The people, as they came 

out of the Comitia, being aſhamed of having ſuſpected Valerius, pee. 


. 7. 
Plut. ibid. 
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mented him with a large ground-plot, in an agreeable place, and there V. of R. 2 
they built him a houſe. I 440 Pet. J. C. Jos. 
The new Conſul died in a few days after his promotion, ſo that Valerius iC onſulftip: 
was once more ſole Governor. And now the ſenſible proofs which, in the D. H. B. 5. 
interval between the death of Lucretius and the election of another Collegue, p. 292. 
he gave the People of his zeal for their intereſt, gained him the ſurname of Liv. B. 2. c.8. 
P:piicola, or Popular; they called him by no other ever after. He or- Pl. Pop. p. 
dered the Axes, which were ſo apt to ſtrike terror, to be taken out of the 102. 
Faſces ; and commanded the Lictors to lower theſe in the aſſemblies 
of the People, by way of homage to their ſovereignty. And this was a 
kind of pins as to a law, enacted while he _— rang Þ 1 
by an accuſed on was allowed to appeal to the People from the 9%, :z:7 
Nees of eee Another law was made, eng artifi- A 
cers, widows, and old men (who had no children to relieve them) from 
paying tribute. A third law, tho' it preſcribed an abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
the orders of the Conſuls, yet limited the penalty for diſobedience to the 
value of five oxen and two rams (probably pieces of money with thoſe fi- 
cures ſtampt upon them.) And, to remove all manner of ſuſpicion of his 
having the leaſt thoughts of tyranny, Poplicala publiſhed a fourth decree, 
making it lawful to kill, without waiting for a legal condemnation, any 
perſon who ſhould aim at being maſter of the liberty of his fellow-citizens, 
and fo likewiſe in the caſe of uſurping a publick office without the People's 
conſent : The aſſaſſin was to be declared innocent, provided he brought 
proof of the ill deſigns of him he had ſlain “. 
Poplicola would not take upon him the keeping of the publick money, 
raiſed to defray the EXPENCES of war; but cauſed it to be depoſited in 
the temple of Saturn *; and by his advice, the people appointed two 
perſons, elected out of the ſenate, to take the charge of it. Theſe officers 


* Livy repreſents theſe laws as made before 


I election of Lucretius to the Conſulſhip, 
2, &T | | 


> The publick treaſury was called rari- 


mn; becauſe at firſt nothing was lodged in it 
but un/kampd braſs, which went by weight, 
and which was called . rude. © Afterwards 
lamped pieces of braſs were lodged there, 
which were called As grave, or As leve, 
according to the different weight of the ſeve- 
ral coins. This treaſure had been kept at 
the houſes of the Kings and Conſuls, till the 
ume of Poplicola, who removed it to the tem- 
ple of Saturn, which was ſituated at the foot 
of the hill Saturnius, or the Capital. In af- 
ter- umes, the publick treaſury was divided 
into two — the one was called, The 
Common Treaſury, or Afrarium vulgare; the 
other was called, The Sacred Treaſury, or . 
rarium Santtius ; in which the Aurum wite/t- 
"rum was reſerved, for the extraordinary 


occaſions of the commonwealth. But of this 
in its r place. 

According to Plutarch, there were no Quæ- 
ſtors in Rome, till Poplicola's time; and this 
office was originally a branch of that of the 
Conſuls. But Lian pretends, on the con- 
trary, and quotes ſeveral authors for it, that 
there were Quæſtors even in Tullius Hoftilins's 
time. It was therefore to be obſerved, that 
the name of Quæſtors, among the Romans, 
had two different fignifications. Sometimes 
it fignified Commiſſioners, by whom capital 
crimes were cognizable, and ſometimes Ma- 
giſtrates who were put in commuſſion for get- 
ting in the publick money. Ulpian might 
ſpeak of the former ſort of Quæſtors, as being 
in the time of the Kings, and Plutarch of the 
other ſort, which was introduced by Poplicola 
in the time of the commonwealth. Theſe 
latter Quzftors were choſen by the People aſ- 
ſembled in Comitia. C. & R. | 
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V. of R. 244: they afterwards called Que/tors. The firſt perſons choſen to this office 

Bef. J. C. gos. were P. Veturius and M. Minucius. | 

1 onſulhip- When Poplicola had by theſe regulations done all he deſired towards 
diminiſhing the Conſular authority, he aſſembled the People in the Cam- 
pus Martius, for the election of a new Conſul, to be his Collegue ; and 
the choice fell upon Horatius Pulvillus. | 


CHAP. II. 


$. I. Poplicola is choſen Conſul a ſecond time, and T.-Lucretius appointed | 
to be his Collegue. Porſena, King of Clufium in Hetruria, ſends a threat- 
ning embaſſy to Rome. The Romans chuſe Poplicola Conſul a third 
time, and give bim Horatius Pulvillus for à Collegue. F. II. Porſena 
in conjunction with ſome of the Latine fates, marches an army into th: 
neighbourhood of Rome. The remarkable bravery of Horatius Cocles, 
$. III. The deſperate enterpriſe, and wonderful reſolution of Mucius 
Scævola. Porſena intimidated by the courage of the Romans, dt; 
from his demand of having the baniſhed King reſtored. He makes a truce 
with the Romans, who refer it to his judgment, whether they: ſhall reſtore 
to Tarquin his paternal eſtate or not. The adventure of Clælia during 
the pleadings. Porſena renounces the cauſe of Tarquin entirely, and 
makes @ peace with the Romans. F. IV. The temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus is conſecrated. Sp. Lartius and T. Herminius choſen Conſuls, 
The Romans ſhew their gratitude to Porſena. | 


Y. of R. 245. IN a few months after the promotion of Horatius, the firſt year of 
Bef. J. C. 57. | the Conſular power expired, and then the Romans thought fit, be- 


2dConſulſhip. cauſe of the preſent critical ſituation of their affairs, to chuſe Po. 
Plicola again; and with him they joined 7. Lucretius, the brother of 

D. Hal. B. 5. the famous Lucretia. Theſe began their adminiſtration by reviving the 
* old inſtitutions of King Servius Tullius, the Cenſus and the Luſtrum, — 
, 4 t y 


The learned differ about the perſons thers think that the number mentioned by the 
whoſe names were given in upon each Roman Greek and Batin authors, comprehended only 
Cenſus. Some wil have it, that in this the heads of families. But this opinion cant 
multitude, all the Roman citizens were com- be ſupported. For, not to ſay that it cannot 


hended, without excepting their wives, be reconciled with the account the hiſtorians 


children, widows, orphans, or pupils. But give us, we ſhall never be perſuaded, that 


is it credible, that the commonwealth, when 
Rome was become the capital of the world, 
ſhould reckon but three hundred, four hun- 
dred, and never ſo much as five hundred thou- 
ſand citizens, in all the Roman territory, and 
in the whole extent of its municipal towns ? 


For we don't find that the moſt nnmerous 


Cenſus ever exceeded five hundred thouſand, 
for above ſeven hundred years together. O- 


under the Conſulſhip of Valerius, for inſtance, 
the Roman ſtate, which was confined within 
narrow limits, and extended little farther than 
the walls of Rome, ſhould be able to reckon 
up a hundred and thirty thouſand heads of f 
milies ; and conſequently, ſeveral millions 

ſouls, including children, ſlaves, widow", 
orphans, pupils, ſtrangers, &c. whoſe names 


were not en down in the Cenſus. 7 
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found the number of Roman citizens, at or paſt the age of puberty, to V. of R. 245 · 
7 30000. As a war from the Latine quarter wa what the Romans, at 24055 r 
this time, Chiefly apprehended, the Conſuls at a great expence fortify'd onſulſhip. 
Sinquirinum, or Sigliuria, an important poſt on that ſide. However the P. Hal. B. 5. 
fr of the neighbouring powers that appeared, after the death of Brutus, P- 293+ 
in favour of the Targuins, was Porſena, a potent Prince, King of Clu/ſium 
in Hetruria He ſent a haughty and threatening embaſſy to the Romans, 
requiring them either to recall the Tarquins, or to give them back their 
eſtates. The firſt they abſolutely refuſed, and as to the ſecond, they 
anſwered, that it was impracticable; a part of thoſe eſtates having been 
conſecrated to Mars, and the reſt divided among indigent people, from 
whom they could not be recovered. | | 
While the Romans were employ'd in preparations for a brave defence, 
the time came for electing new Conſuls, and then Poplicola was choſen a Y. of R. 246. 
third time, and, with him, Horatius Pulvillus, who had before been a few 2 C. 506, 
months in that office. | 3dConſulſhip. . 
$ II. PORSENA, attended by his ſon Aruns and the exiles, march- 
ed towards Rome with a formidable army, and was joined by a conſidera- D. E. p. 294. 
ble body of Latines, under the command of Mamilius, Tarquin the Proud's 
ſon-in-law. The Conſuls upon their approach made the peaſants carry Zizy, B. 2. 
their effects into ſtrong holds, and they endeavoured to ſecure the hill c. 9. 
Janiculum which okes Rome, and was its only fortification on that 
ide the Tiber. And to keep the populace in temper and ſpirit, the Se- 
nate made ſeveral agreeable regulations with reſpect to taxes and provi- 
fons, and took great care to provide for their ſubſiſtence during the war; 
they ſent to ſeveral parts of Campania, and even to Cumæ, to fetch corn, 
which was afterwards fold to the common People at low rates, left the 
want of bread ſhould tempt them to purchaſe it with the common liberty, 
and open the gates of Rome to Tarquin. Nay the Senators, at the ſame 
time that they taxed themſelves higher than any others, would lay no 
impoſt on the common people during the war; following this generous 
and equitable maxim, That the Tower ſort paid tribute enough to the 
Commonwealth by bringing up children who would in time be able to 
defend it,” In a word, the Romans were all ſenſible of the difference of 
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h-refore more reaſonable to conclude, with py of mean trades, and low condition of 
Fabius Pifor, as quoted. by Livy, that none life, who in earlier times of the Republick 
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but thoſe who were able to bear arms, were 


. 


ang were above ſeventeen-years of ge, and 


under forty-fix. Thus we are to underitand 


Dun. Hal. when, ſpeaking of this fifth Ro- 
na Cenſus, he fays, that the number of 
ole who were arrived, to.theage of puber- 
ir, amounted to an hundred andthir - 
; thouſand men. He ſpeaks in much the 
"ny manner, whenever he mentions the 

enſus, always excepting the women, chil- 


* 


e orphans, handycrakiſmen, flaves, and 


OL. I, 


included in this reckoning; 1. e. thoſe only 


were. excluded from the Ræman militia; as 
we are informed by credible authors. And in 


ſhort; if we do but conſider, that at the end 
of Romulis's reign the Roman army conſiſted 
of forty-ſix. thouſand foot, and very ncar a 


- thouſand horſe, it will not appear at all ſur- 


priziag, that Rome, which was now become 
more powerful, and better peopled, ſhould be 
able to raiſe an hundred and thirty thouſand 


men; eſpecially ſince the inhabitants of Ala 
and the other conquered cities had removed 


thither. C. & R. 
8 the 
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Y. of R. 246. the preſent government from the former, and all equally ſollicitous to avoid 
Bet. 7.C: 05 ſervitude ; ſo that concord reigned in Rome even in the time of a famine 
8 with which it was grievouſly afflicted before the end of this war. 
D. H. B. 3. Porſena ſoon diſplay'd his banners along the Tiber. His firſt attack 
p. 294, 205. was upon the fort of the Janiculum, and he drove the Romans out of it. 
Livy, B. 2. Upon this, the Conſuls made all their troops paſs the river, and drey 
. them up in order of battle to defend the bridge: and Porſena advanced 
to engage them. The victory was for a long time doubtful; but M. Va. 
lerius (Paplicola's brother) and . Lucretius who were at the head of the 
left wing, being both unfortunately wounded, and carried out of the field, 
a general terror ſeized the Roman army. The bridge Sublicius was in a 
moment covered with runaways, who ſtrove to gain the city. Horatiy; 
Cocles (nephew of Horatius the Conſul) being joined by Sp. Lartius and 
T. Herminius, (who had commanded the right wing) theſe three gallant 
men, to hinder the enemy trom purſuing the Romans, poſted themſelves at 
the entrance of the bridge, and for a long time bravely defended it. 
The defenſive arms of Lartius and Herminius being at length broken, 
they retired ; Horatius deſiring them to advife the Conſuls, from him, to 
cut the bridge at the other end. Then for a while he ſuſtained alone the at- 
tack of the enemy. The heaps of dead bodies which had fallen by the 


hands of the three heroes formed a kind of rampart for him againſt 


cloſe aſſaults, and with his buckler he covered himſelf from the miſſive 
weapons thrown at him. At length being wounded in the thigh, and the 
ſignal being given that the bridge was almoſt broken down, he leapt into 
D. E. p. 296. the river, and ſwam acroſs it through a ſhower of darts. Thus Cocle; 
ſaved the Republick from ruin; and the Romans being ſenſible of it, 
erected a ſtatue of braſs to him in the temple of n They gave him 
likewiſe as much land as he himſelf, with one yoke of oxen, could 
lough in one day. And each of the inhabitants of Rome, to the num- 
Lon of 300000, gave him the value of as much food as each conſum- 
ed in a day. But notwithſtanding all this, becauſe he had loſt one eye, 
and from his wounds continued lame the remaining part of his lite, 
theſe defects prevented his ever being elected to the Conſulſhip, or to 
any military command. 2 
p. 297. Though the city was not intirely inveſted, but had ſeveral avenues open, 
it was very difficult to find proviſions for ſo great a number of inhabitants, 
as could hardly ſubſiſt there in time of peace; and a famine began to be 
ſeverely felt. Porſena, having notice of it, ſent the Romans word, that, 
if they would receive their old maſters, he would furniſh them with pro- 
viſions ; to which they returned this anſwer, that hunger was 4 leſs evi 
than ſlavery and oppreſſion. 
Livy, B. 2. c. F. III. NEVERTHELESS Rome was almoſt wearied out wit 
12. this long ſiege, when Mucius Cordus, a young Roman of noble birt, 
r deſired permiſſion of the Conſuls and Senate to croſs the Tiber, and ge 
B. Hat B. « into the enemy's camp, there to attempt ſomething for the 31 of 


p. 298. l country; and he begged, as his only recompence, that, in 1 
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in the dangerous enterpriſe, his zeal might not be buried in oblivion, but Y. of R 246. 
E after his death. The Conſuls and Senate having encouraged Bef. 7. C 
im 


to undertake any thing in the preſent exigence, he dreſſed himſelf in 

an Hetrurian habit, and, with a ponyard hid under his clothes, left the 
city. As he ſpoke the language of the Hetrurians perfectly well, he eaſily 
into their camp, and made his way quite to the King's tent. It hap- 
ned to be the day on which the troops were reviewed and paid. Por- 
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ſena's ſecretary, magnificently dreſſed, was ſitting on the ſame tribunal 


with the King, giving audience, and receiving petitions. Mucius miſtook 
him for the King himſelf, leaped upon the tribunal, and with one ſtroke 
of his ponyard laid him dead at the King's feet. He then attempted to 
clcape, but was ſeized, and brought back to the preſence of Porſena. Thou 
execrable villain, ſaid the King, who art thou, whence comeſt thou ? Who are 
thy accomplices ? Mucius, with a haughty look that ſtruck more terror 
than it expreſſed fear, anſwered, that his name was Caius Mucius; that he 
was a Roman; and that Roman bravery made bim capable of attempting 
whatever man could do, and of ſuffering whatever man could endure. Porſena 
filled with amazement at his anſwer, was yet more aſtoniſhed when he 


ſaw him with a ſteady countenance, and a look which teſtified his in- 


ward rage for having miſſed his aim, thruſt his right hand into a yon of 
burning coals, and — let it broil, without ſhewing any ſigns of pain. 
The King's reſentment 1 wholly into admiration; he granted him 
life and liberty, and even reſtored him the dagger with which he had de- 
ſigned to ſtab him; and becauſe Mucius, having now loſt the uſe of his 
right hand, took it with his left, he had thence the ſurname of Scævola, 
ile. left-handed. | >. 


The Roman was no leſs ſurpriſed at the King's generoſity than the King 


had been at his intrepid boldneſs; : However, he had the preſence ot 
mind to invent a ſtory for the ſervice of his country. He pretended to 
be moved by the King's goodneſs to diſcover to him a ſecret, which, he 
ſaid, no torments could have  extorted from him: That three hundred 
young Romans, all as reſolute as himſelf, and who were diſperſed in the 
Hetrurian camp, had bound themſelves by the moſt ſacred oaths, to at- 
tempt his life one after another, at the like hazard as he had done. This 
diſcourſe {truck Porſena once more with terror, and having ordered Mucius 
to withdraw, he called a council to deliberate upon the beſt means to pre- 
lerve himſelf from the dangers with which he was threatned. His ſon. 


Aruns, a great admirer of the Roman virtue, adviſed him to render all P. al B. ;. 
precautions needleſs, by concluding a peace with the Romans. The King p. 300. 


readily liſtened to this propoſal, and the more readily as the Romans, in a 
{ally out of the town, bad deſtroyed a great many of his troops; which 
occaſioned a murmuring in the camp: Deputies were ſent to Rome, who 
had orders not to mention the recalling of = Tarquins, but only to inſiſt 


on à reſtitution of their eſtates, or an equivalent; and as to what con- 
cerned the Hetrurian nation, to require the Romans to reinſtate the Veientes 
in the poſſeſſion of ſeven villages taken from them in former wars. Poplicola, 

8 2 Re ns 
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V. of R. 246. zealous to have the people relieved in their miſery, prevailed with the Se- | 


B-F.F.C, 5eb. 
3dConfulfhip. 


Plut. Vit. Popl. 
p. 106, 


D. Hal. B. 5 
P. 302. 


Plut. 1b. p. 
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nate to comply with theſe conditions: but the people themſelves refuſed to 
conſent to tie firſt article, till Por ſena had heard their cauſe pleaded againſt 
the Targuins; and to his arbitration they left it. As to the ſecond, they 
rcadily agreed to it, and offered hoſtages to ſecure its performance. 

A truce being made, the Romans deputed ſome of the Senators to plead 
their cauſe before the Hetrurian King, and, at the ſame time, ſent ten young 
virgins, and as many boys, of the beſt families in Rome, for hoſtage : 
But then the Tarquins refuſed to admit Porſena for a judge between them 
and the Romans. The King however reſolved to inform himſelf in the 
affair, and made his fon Aruns his aſſociate for the hearing and deciding it. 
The Roman deputies had ſcarce begun to open the cauſe, when the proceed. 
ing was interrupted by news brought, that the young women, given as 
hoſtages, had ventured to ſwim crols the Tiber, and were returned to Rome. 
They had been permitted to bathe in the river; where the famous Clælia, 
(one of the number) 3 to turn her eyes towards her native city, 
took a longing to go back to it. Away ſhe ſwims, the reſt follow her, 
and they all get ſafe to the oppoſite ſhore *. When the truth of the matter 
was known, it ſerved only to encreaſe the eſteem which Por/ena and run; 
had for the Reman bravery. But in the mean time Poplicola was very unea- 
ſy at the return of the young women, among whom was his own daughter 
Valeria. He diſpatched a deputation to the Hetrurian camp, to excuſe 
the folly of the girls, and with a promiſe to ſend them back. Mamilius 
and the Tarquins having notice of this, prepared an ambuſh to ſurprize 
them on the road; and when the Roman maids, under the guard of a few 
horſemen, were almoſt at the gates of Por/ena's camp, they appeared on a 
ſudden with a conſiderable body of horſe and fell with fury upon the weak 
convoy. Poplicola had by good fortune put himſelf at the head of the 
Roman troop ; he ſuſtained the attack of the enemy with incredible va- 
lour, while his daughter Yaleria, exceedingly terrified, rode full ſpeed to 
the Hetrurian camp, and gave notice of the danger her father was in; and 
then Aruns, with a great body of cavalry, flying to his relief, the aſſailants 
were ſoon routed. | 

This attempt of the Targuius greatly diſpleaſed Por/ena, and gave him a 
ſtrong ſuſpicion of the badneſs of their cauſe. He ſummoned the chiet 
officers of his army, and, in their preſence, heard the complaints of the Ro- 
mans; who —_— on all the crimes committed by their tyrants, from 
the aſſaſſination of King Servius, to the violence committed on the chaſte 
Lucretia. The Hetrurians were filled with horror; and Porſena, renouncing 
all alliance with the Tarquins and Mamilius, ordered them to leave his 
camp. He then commanded the ten young virgins to be brought before 
him, and enquired who was the firſt author of their enterprize. Clalia, 
with a fearleſs air, confeſſed, that ſhe alone was guilty, and that ſhe had 
emboldened the reſt by her advice. The King, as much ſurprized with 
her ſteadineſs, as with her courage, addreſſed himſelf to her in a gracious 

« Livy adds, that they paſſed the River through a ſhower of Herrurian darts. 
3 manner, 
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manner, extolled her adventure above the brave 

intrepidity of Aucius, and made her a preſent of a fine horſe with ſumptu- 4 | & 6. 
ous furniture. After this he concluded a peace with the Romans, reſtorß- wmp. 
ed them all their hoſtages, and told the Conſul, that he looked upon the P. H. p. zoz. 
Roman probity as the beſt guarantee of the treaty. Livy. B. 2. c. 

And now Ponſena being to return to Cluſium, ſignalized his departure * 
from the neighbourhood of Rome by an act of liberality, which the no- on ha 
ble manner of it made the more agreeable to the Romans. He ordered 4 
his Hetrurians to leave behind them their tents furniſhed with all forts of 
proviſions, and other valuable effects, and to carry nothing away with 
them but their arms. Rome was hereby much relieved in her wants; 
and the Romans, on this occaſion, took up a cuſtom, whenever any effects 
belonging to the publick were to be fold, of proclaiming them by a he- 
rald, in the following words, Theſe are Porſena's goods; the intention of 
which was, to preſerve the memory of that Prince's kindneſs ; and it alſo 
ſignify'd, that the effects expos'd to ſale would be fold cheap. More 
than this, the Senate ſet up a brazen ſtatue of the King near the Comitium, 
and ſent an embaſſy to him with a preſent of a throne, a ſcepter, a crown 
of gold, and a triumphal robe. 

d. IV. WHEN, after the departure of Porſena, the Romans had re- D. H. p. zoz. 
warded thoſe who had behaved themſelves well in the ſiege, and particu- 
larly Mucius Scevola, to whom they gave a large piece of ground, and 
erected a ſtatue, their next care was to ſhew their gratitude to the Gods, 
by ſome publick act of religion. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, tho 
finiſhed, had not yet been conſecrated. It naturally belonged to one of 
the Conſuls to perform the ceremony; and it muſt prove an immortal 
honour to whoever ſhould do it. Had the election of the conſecrator 
been in the people, Poplicola would undoubtedly have carried it: but it 
was the Senate's right to nominate the man; and they being grown envi- 
ous, and jealous of Poplicola, ſent him upon a ſlight expedition, and, in 
the temple, We are 
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of Horatius, and the V. of R. 245. 


p. 304. 


his abſence, commiſſioned his Collegue to dedicate 


Theſe preſents being of the ſame kind 
with thoſe which the 8 are repre- 
lented to have ſent * to Targuin the Elder by 
way of recognifing his Sovereignty over them, 
45 a people ſubdued, give good ground to 
believe, that Porjena took Rome, and totall 
2 the Romans, Tacitus ſpeaky of it 
as a thing well known, that the city ſurrendered 
% Porſena: Sedem Jovis Optimi Maximi [the 
capitol] auſpicato a Majoribus pignus imperii 
conditam, quam non Porſena DzDiTa uRBE, 
neque Galli capta temerare potuifſent, &c. 
3- C. 72, Hiſt, And Pliny fays, that in 
the zreaty which Porſena granted the Romans, 
an expreſs ſtipulation 1s found, that they 
ſhould make no uſe of iron but for the bu- 


+ 


told, 


ſineſs of agriculture. In fadere quod expul- 


fis Regibus, populo Romano dedit Porſena, no- 
minatim comprehenſum invenimus, ne ferro niſi 
in agricultura uterentur. L. 34. c. 14. 

The honour of dedicating a temple was 
a mark of diſtinction, which the great men of 
Rome earneſtly ſolicited. This office, in the 
earlieſt times of the Commonwealth, belonged 
to him of the two Conſuls, whom the Senate 
ſhould appoint. Afterwards the People aſſem- 
bled by Tribes named the Conſecrator. At 
length the right of nomination was again in 
the Senate, and this even in the time of the 
Roman Emperors. The dedication of a tem- 
ple was a ſolemn feſtival, accompanied with 
extraordinary rejoicings. The altars _ 
| en 


See B. 1. 
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v. of R. 246. told, that juſt as Horatius was 


. 


inning, at the door of it, to pronounce 
& the form of conſecration, Poplicola's brother Marcus, who had watched 


his opportunity, cried out, Thy ſon, O Conſul, lies dead in the camp : The 
thing was falſe, but he hoped by theſe words to avert him from his pur- 
poſe. Horatius, without ſhewing the leaſt emotion, only anſwered, They 
caft the body where you pleaſe, I admit not of mourning, and finiſhed the 
conſecration. Thus Poplicola, in the cloſe of his third Conſulſhip, re- 
ceived a ſenſible mortification : And no neceſſities of ſtate obliging the 


then adorned with flowers and garlands ; ſa- 
crifices were offered up, and hymns ſung to 
inſtruments, The Magiſtrate who was to pre- 
fide at the cermony, gave the college of the 
Pontifices notice of the day of the dedication. 
He ſummoned the Pontifex Maximus to ap- 
pear at the temple, and pronounce the words 
of conſecration : after whom, this magiſtrate 
repeated them, word for word, with his hand 
2 the fide-poſt of the door of the temple. 

e was obliged to be extremely exact in 
doing it. A ſyllable forgotten, or ill-pro- 
nounced, gave the 22 an alarm, and they 
thought it an inauſpicious omen to the conſe- 
crator. Therefore Metellus, the Pontifex Max- 
imus, who had an impediment in his ſpeech, 
was ſeveral months learning to articulate the 
word Opifera. It was not lawful to appear 
at this ſolemnity in mourning, but only in 
white clothes. 

The name of the magiſtrate who perform- 
ed the ceremony of the conſecration, was 


uſually inſcribed on the frontiſpiece of the 


Temple. Thus far F. Cat. and Rowille. 

It may be proper here to take notice once 
for all of the general names by which the 
places ſet apart for divine worſhip are called 
in ancient authors. 

Templum was a place which had not been 
only dedicated to ſome Deity, but withal 
formally conſecrated by the Augurs. 

des Sacre, were. ſuch as wanted that 
conſecration ; which if they afterwards re- 
ceived, they changed their names to temples. 
Vid. A. Gell. L. 14. c. 7. 

Delubrum, according to Servius, Was a 
place that under one roof comprehended ſe- 
veral Deities. | 

Edicula is only a diminutive, and ſigni- 
fies no more than a little Ages. 

Sacellum may be derived the ſame way 
from A des Sacra. Feſtus tells us, tis a place 


people 


ſacred to the Gods, without a roof, K+», 
Antiq. Part. 2. B. 1. Ch. 3. 

I were endleſs (adds Mr. Kenner) to reck- 
on up but the bare names of all the tewples 
we meet with in authors. The moſt cele- 
brated on all accounts were, the Capitol and 
the Pantheon. 

The Capitol, or temple of Jupiter Lo 
nus, was the effect of a vow made by Targui- 
nius Priſcus in the Sabine war (a). But he had 
ſcarce laid the foundations before his death. 
His nephew, [ ſon, or N Targuin the 
Proud, finiſhed it with the ſpoils taken from 
the won Trp (5). But upon the 
expulſion of the Kings, the conſecration was 
performed by Horatius the Conſul (c). The 
ſtructure ſtood on a high ridge, taking in 
four acres of ground, The front was a- 
dorned with three rows of pillars, the other 
fides with two (4). The aſcent from the 
ground was by an hundred ſteps (e), The 
prodigious gifts and ornaments, with which 
it was at ſeveral times endowed, almoſt ex- 
ceed belief. Suetonius /) tells us, that Au- 
guftus gave at one time two thouſand pound 
weight of gold: and in jewels and precious 
ſtones, to the value of five hundred ſeſterces. 
Livy and Pliny (g) ſurprize us with accounts 
of the brazen threſholds, the noble pillars 


that Sylla removed hither from ther; out of 


the temple of Jupiter Olympus ; the gilded 
roof, the gilded ſhields, aud thoſe of ſolid 
filver; the huge veſſels of ſilver, holding 
three meaſures; the golden chariot, Cc. 
This temple was firſt conſumed by fire in the 
Mariam war, and then rebuilt by Sylla; who 
dying before the dedication, left that honour 
to Quintus Catuluss This too was demo- 
liſhed in the Vitellian ſedition. Yeſpaſien un- 
dertook a third, which was burnt down 
about the time of his death. Domitian 
raiſed the laſt and moſt glorious of all; in 


(s) Liv, lib. 1. (5) lbid, (e) Plutarch in Poplicel. (d) Dionyſ. Halicar. (e) Tacitus (f ) In 
Auguft. cap, 30. C] Liv. lb, 10, 35, 38. Pliny, lib. 33, &e. | 
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le to continue him longer in office, Sp. Lartius, and T. Herminius, V. of R. 247. 


— had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war with Porſena) were choſen 


Conſuls for the next year. 


The new Conſulſhip proved a year of peace; the only remarkable thing 


the Romans did was ſhewing that they were a grateful people. Aruns, the 


which the very gilding amounted to twelve 
thouſand talents (5). On which account Plu- 
arch (i) hath obſerved of that F mperor, that 
he was like Midas, deſirous of turning every 
thing into gold. There are very little remains 
of it at preſent ; yet enough to make a Chri- 
lian church (H. | 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus /grip- 
6a, ſon-in-law to Augu/ius Ce 
c:ted either to Jupiter Ultor, or to Mars and 
Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in 
general, as the very name (quaſi Tor maviu 
9:0) implies. The ſtructure, 1 to 
Fabricius ) is an hundred and mY oot 
high, and about the ſame breadth. But a 
later Author hath encreaſed the number 
of feet to an hundred fifty eight. The 
roof is curiouſly vaulted, void places being 
left here and there for the greater ſtrength. 
The rafters were pieces of brafs of forty foot 
in length, There are no windows in the 
whole edifice, only a round hole at the to 
of the roof, which ſerves very well for the ad. 
miſſion of the light. Diametrically under 
is cut a curious gutter to receive the rain. 
The walls on the inſide are either ſolid mar- 
ble, or incruſted (. The front on the out- 
fide was covered with brazen plates gilt, the 
top with filver plates, which are now chang- 
ed to lead (). The gates were braſs, of ex- 
traordinary work and bigneſs (o). 

The temple is ſtill ſtanding with little al- 
teration, beſides the loſs of the old ornaments, 
being converted into a Chriſtian Church by 
Pope 1 III. (or, as Polydore Virgil p) 
hath it, by Boniface IV.) Dedicated to St. 
Mary, and all Saints, tho' the general name 
be St. Mary de Rotonda (q). The moſt re- 
markable difference is, that whereas hereto- 
fore they aſcended by twelve ſteps, they now 
go down as many to the entrance (). 

The ceremony of the conſecration of tem- 
ples (a piece of ſuperſtition very well worth 
our notice) we can't better apprehend, than 
by the following account which Tacitus gives 
us of that ſolemnity, in reference to the Ca- 


ar; and dedi- 
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ſon 


pitol, when repaired by Y:ſpafian: Tho' 
perhaps the, chief rites were celebrated upon 


the entire raiſing of the ſtructure, this being 


NN intended only for the hallowing the 
oor. Undecime Kalendas Julias (s), &c. 
Upon the 21ſt of June, being a very 
clear day, the whole plot of ground deſign- 
ed for the temple, was bound about with 
fillets and garlands. Such of the ſoldiers 
as had lucky names, entered firſt with 
boughs in their hands, taken from thoſe 
trees which the Gods more eſpecially de- 
lighted in. Next came the Ye/#al Virgins, 
with boys and girls whoſe fathers and mo- 
thers were living, and ſprinkled the place 
with brook-water, river-water, and ſpring- 
water. Then Helvidius Priſcus the Præ- 
tor, (Plautus Elian, one of the chief Prieſts, 
oing before him) after he had performed 
No olemn ſacrifice of a ſwine, a ſheep, 
and a bullock, for the purgation of the 
floor, and laid the entrails upon a green 
turf, humbly beſought Jupiter, Juno, Mi- 
nerva, and the other Deities, Protectors of 
the empire, that they would be pleaſed to 
proſper their preſent undertaking, and ac- 
compliſh, by their divine aſſiſtance, what 
human piety had thus begun. Having 
concluded his prayer, he put his hand to 
the fillets, to which the ropes, with a great 
ſtone faſtened in them, had been tied for 
this occaſion ; when immediately the whole 
company of Prieſts, Senators, Knights, 
with the greateſt part of the common peo- 
ple, laying hold together on the rope, with 
all expreſſions of joy, drew the ſtone into 
the trench defigned for the foundation, 
throwing in wedges of gold, filver, and 
other metals, which had never endured the 
« fire, | 
Some curious perſons have obſerved this 
ſimilitude between the ſhape of theſe old tem- 
les, and our modern churches : That they 
ad one apartment more holy than the reſt, 
which they termed Cella, anſwering to our 
chancel or choir: That the porticos in the 
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%) Plutarch in Poplicels, (i) Ibid. (i) Fabric, Rama, cap. 9g. (/) Ibid. (e) Marlian, Topog, 


Rem, Antiq, lib, 6. cap. 6. (n) Ibid. & Fabric. Rem. cap. 9. (e] Marlian, ibid, {(p) Lib, 6, cap. 8. 


(9) Fabric, cap, 9g, *© (r) Ibid. (s) Hiſt, lib, 4. 
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v. of R. 247. fon of Porſena, being an amiable youth, his father was deſirous to have 
Bef. J. C. dos. him gain ſome glory before he diſbanded his troops, and therefore gave 


'dConful 
Þ. Hal. p. 304. 
Liv. B. 2. 

c. 14. 
In Latium. 


— 


P. him the command of them, while he himſelf returned to Clufum. The 


young Prince, eager to obtain a firſt eng fell furiouſly upon the Ai 


cians 


ſides were in all reſpects like to our iſles; 
and that our Navis, or body of the church, 
is an imitation of their Baſilica (t). 

There are two other temples particularly 
worth our notice; not ſo much for the mag- 
nificence of the ſtructure, as for the cuſtoms 
that depend upon them, and the remakable 
uſe to which they were put. Theſe are the 
temples of Saturn and Janus. . 

he firſt was famous upon account of ſer- 
ving for the publick treaſury : The reaſon of 
which ſome 2 to have been, becauſe Sa- 
turn firſt taught the Italian to coin money; 
or, as Plutarch conjectures, becauſe in the 
olden age under Saturn, all perſons were 
Foneft and fincere, and the names of Fraud 
and Coverou/ne/s unknown in the world (x). 
But perhaps there might be no more in it, 
than that this temple was one of the ſtrongeſt 
places in the city, and ſo the fitteſt for that 
uſe. Here were preſerved all the publick 
regiſters and records, among which were the 
Lie Elepbantini, or great ivory tables, con- 
taining a liſt of all the Tribes, and the 
ſchemes of the publick accounts. 

The other was a ſquare piece of building 
(ſome ſay of entire brafs) ſo large as to con- 
tain a ſtatue of Jann five foot high; with 
brazen gates of each fide, which uſed always 
to be kept open in war, and ſhut in time of 
peace (wv), 

But the Romans were ſo continually en- 
paged in quarrels, that we find the laſt cuſtom 

ut ſeldom put in practice 

Firſt, all the long reign of Numa. Second- 
5. A. U. C. 519. upon the concluſion of 

e firſt Punic war. Thirdly, by Jugu/tus, 
A.U C. 725. and twice more by the fame 
Emperor, 4 U. C. 729. And again about 
the time of our Saviour's birth, Then by 
Nero, A. U. C. 811. Afterwards by Veſpaſi- 
an, A U. C. 824. And laſtly, by Con/tan- 
tius, when, upon Magnentius's death, he was 
left ſole poſſeſſor of the Empire, A. U. C. 
1105 (x). CT | 

Of this cuſtom Virgil gives us a noble de- 
ſcription. | 


„and routed them; but he was a 


ards defeated by a ſtrata- 


Sunt geminæ belli porter fic. nomine dicunt, 
Relligione ſacræ, & ſævi formidine Marti: : 
Centum rei claudunt veftes, æternapue forri 
Robora ; nec cuftos abſiſtit Iimine Jams. 
Has ubi certa Apen atribus ſententia pugnæ; 
Infe, Quirinali trabea cinflugue Gubino 
ufignis, reſerat flridentia limina Conſul, 
Ip/e wocat pugnas (y). 


Sacred to Mars two ſtately gates appear, 
Made awful by the dread of — * in 
An hundred brazen bolts from impious 
Wer, 
And everlaſting bars the dome ſecure, 
And watchful Jan guards his temple 
door. | 
Here, when the fathers have ordain'd to 
The chance of battle by their fix d decree, 
The Conſul, rich in his Gabinian gown, 
And regal pall, leads the proceſſion on; 
The ſounding hinges gravely turn about, 
Rouſe the impriſon'd God, and let the 
furies out. 


The ſuperſtition of conſecrating groves and 
woods to the honour of the Deities, was a 
practice very uſual with the ancients : For, not 
to ſpcak of thoſe mentioned in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, Pliny affures us, That fret in oll time 
ſerved for the temples of the Geds. Tacitus reports 
this cuſtom of the old Germans ; Q. Curtius 
of the /ndians, and almoſt all writers of the 
old Druids. The Romans too were great ad- 
mirers of this way of worſhip, and therefore 
had their Luci in moſt parts of the city, ge- 
ne:ally dedicated to ſome particular Deity. 

The moſt probable reaſon that can be giy- 
en for this practice, is taken from the com- 
mon opinion, 'That fear was the main prin- 
ciple of devotion among the ignorant Hea- 
thens. And therefore ſuch darkſome and 
lonely feats, putting them into a ſudden 
horror and dread, made them fancy that there 
muſt neceſſarily ſomething of divinity inhabit 
there, which could produce in them ſuch an 
_ and reverence at their entrance. Kew. 
ibi . | 


(t\ Pollerus Hiſt," Rem, Flori. lib, . cap, 3. (e) Plitareb. in Problem, (as) Vid. Martian. Topog, Ren, 


Antig. lib, 3. cap. 8. (x) Vid, Caſaubon, Not. #1 Sucton, Auguſt, cap. 22. (y) Vi. En. 7 
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gem of the Cumans , their allies, commanded by more experienced of - V. of R. 247. | | 
fcers. He loſt his life; and his ſcattered troops took refuge in the * . eh 
villages about Rome. The Conſuls invited them to the city, lent carri- 8 9 
ages for the wounded, made proviſion for their cure at the publick From Car- 
expence, and allotted a quarter in the city for thoſe of them who were pania. 
willing to ſettle in it. It was afterwards called the Tuſcan or Hetrurian 
Street. | | p 


CHAP. III. 
$ I. The Romans, in the Conſulſbip of M. Valerius, (brother of Poplicola,) 
and P. Poſthumius, make war againſt the Sabines, and twice defeat them. 
$. IL The Sabines unite in a national body againſt Rome, where Poplicola 
is choſen Conſul a fourth time. Appius Claudius leaves the Sabines and 
comes over to the Romans, with all his followers and dependants. The 
Sabines are again defeated. F. III. Poplicola dies: The Sabines upon his 
death take courage, and renew the war, in the Conſulſhip of P. Poſthumi- 
us and Menenius Agrippa, who obtain a fignal victory over them. F. IV. 
An OvaTION only is — Poſthumius, but à Triumph t Menenius. 


$. V. The Sabines are ſubdued in the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of Sp. Caſſius 
and Opiter- Virginius. | 


v. I. R OME, ſince the new modelling of her government, being, as v. of R. 248. 
we have already ſeen, utterly deſtitute of allies, and always ap- Bef. 7. C. 504. 

prehenſive leſt the ill-extinguiſhed fire of the royaliſt party ſhould break 5 Conſulhip. 

out into a new flame, the Sabines, who knew her weak condition, thought 

this a very favourable opportunity to put it out of the power of that impe- _ 

rious city to give law any more to her neighbours. They began the war P. Hal. B. 5 

by incurſions and depredations on the Roman lands. M. Valerius (brother P. 305, 300, 

of Poplicola) and P. Paſtbumius were now Conſuls; and before they would 17, 


8 ; | Livy, B. 2. c. 
have recourſe to arms, they ſent envoys in an amicable way to demand 1 


latisfaction of the Sabines for the injuries the Republick had ſuffered; but 
receiving only a contemptuous anſwer, they both took the field. The 
Roman forces were divided into two bodies. Poſthumius with one of them 
encamped near Rome, to prevent a ſurprize from the Tarquins, who had 
many friends in the city. Valerius, with the other, poſted himſelf at Tibur 
upon the Anio, the enemy being encamped on the oppoſite ſhore. That 
part of the river, near which they lay, being by an accident found ford- 
able, Valerius made all his troops pals, tay, Kee them up in battalia on 
the lame ſide with the enemy. A general engagement quickly enſued. 
V. alerius, aſſiſted by the counſels of his brother, gained ſome advantage 
with his right wing, but his left loſt ground; it was almoſt puſhed into 
e river, when Poſthumius having notice of the action, came ſeaſonably 
io the relief of the Romans, charged the enemy in flank, and recovered 
the day. The Sabine troops would have been entirely cut off, or made pri- 
or, I, | 4 T AR 09 ſoners, 
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Y. of R. 243. ſoners, if the night coming on had not given them an opportunity to eſcape. 
Bef. J. C. 504- They left their camp to be plundered, and in ee returned home. 


5 ®Conſulſhip. This was the firſt conſiderable advantage Rome gained over her enemies after 
Plat. Popl. p. ſhe became a Republick, and it revived the old Roman confidence. The 
107, two Generals were decreed a triumph ; but they both entered Rome in the 
ſame chariot. As a further reward for Yalerius, (who is ſaid by Plutarch 
to have gained in this ſame year a ſecond victory over the Sabines, in 
which he flew 13000 of them without the loſs of one Roman) the Re- 
Plin. B. 36. publick built him a houſe, the door opening outwards to the ſtreet , 
c. 15. whereas the doors of all other houſes opened inwards. The deſign of 


Cie de 6 family, within the walls of Rome. Thus did the firſt Romans keep up an 
. emulation among their Generals, rather by diſtinguiſhing marks of honour, 


V. of R. 249. F. II. THE Sabines the next year wy fer formed the defign of unit- 


f. J. Grote. 2 . : : ' 
— PA * hip ing in a national body againſt Rome, and of engaging the Lal ines to aſſiſt 


and ſports to be revived, and in a word, by artful management removed 

the publick fears. | | 
D. H. B. 5. In the mean while, the ſtorm continued to gather on the ſide of the 
307 Sabines. One of the Targuins had, by his intrigues, put in motion the tur- 
v. B. 2. c. bulent and factious members in their aſſemblies. Poplicola endeavoured 
= Pepl. therefore to bear down the intereſt of the baniſhed King, by negotiation ; 


p. 108. and he ſo far ſucceeded as to gain over AcTivs CLavsvs, (the moſt con- 
fiderable man in Sabinia, and of the greateſt talents and merit) to oppoſe the 
deſign of renewing the war. He ſpoke in all the Sabine diets againſt it; and 
his oppoſition had its due weight. But thoſe who envied him for his wealth 
and power, took occaſion from this proceeding to put a bad conſtruction on 
the good underſtanding he had with the Romans; and they ſpread by degrees 
ſuch a | pens and vifiruſ of him through the nation, that at length no- 
thing leſs was talked of than citing him as a traitor to appear before their 
great Countil. Clauſus provoked by this unjuſt treatment, his firſt thoug 
was to arm his friends and clients, and begin a civil war. No mealurt 


could have been more advantageous to Rome: But Poplicola diſſuaded Cara 
: om 
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from polluting his hands with the blood of his countrymen : He repreſented Y. of R. 249. 
to him, that the moſt honourable and moſt effectual way to be 2 up- Bef. J. C.303. 


on them, would be to leave them; that a man of his conſequence, abilities, 
and virtues, would ſoon be miſſed; and that Rome offered him a retreat 
and protection both for himſelf and followers. Clauſus remained a while in 
ſuſpence; but at length choſe rather to act a proud, than an angry part, 


and removed to Rome. There he changed his name to Appius Claudius, 


was immediately declared a Patrician, and took his place in the Senate. 
Twenty five acres of land were given him in fee, and a quarter in the city 
aſſigned for his friends and followers, amounting to five thouſand fami- 
lies; to each of which were granted two acres of ground, with the rights 
of Citizenſhip. And theſe donations were made irrevocable by a decree 
of the Senate, confirm'd by the ſuffrages of the people. 

The Sabines, en at the retreat of Clauſus to Rome, deferred no 
longer to take the field. Their army they divided into two bodies, one of 
which encamped near Fidenæ, the other ſhut itſelf up in that town, which 
was but five miles from Rome. Poplicola and Lucretius made a like divi- 
ſion of the Roman troops, and encamped advantageouſly near each other. 
The Romans having no opportunity for ſtratagems, were eager to engage : 
But the Sabines durk not come to a battle by day-light. Their General (who 
is ſaid to have been one of Tarquin's ſons) formed a deſign to attack Pop- 
licola's camp in the dead of the night, while the troops of Fidenæ, light 
armed, were to march out, and fetching a large compaſs, come behind, 
and ſurprize Lucretius's camp, as ſoon as he ſhould leave it to go to the ſuc- 
cour of his collegue; and then thoſe ſame troops were to charge Lucretius 
in the rear, or at leaſt terrify him by their ſhouts. Poplicola Jad timely 
intelligence of theſe deſigns, and took proper meaſures to make them fatal 
to the enemy. He gave Lucretius notice of the intended night-expediti- 
on; and it was agreed between them to ſhew no marks of ſuſpecting 
the enemy's intention; in the beginning of the night all fires were put 
out in both the Roman camps. The Sabines before midnight marched 
ſilently towards Poplicola's entrenchments, filled up the ditch with faſcines, 
and paſſed over to ſcale the rampart ; but as faſt as they drew near to 
it, they were ſtabbed by the Roman troops, who, unſeen, were poſted on 
the outſide of it, in the ſpace between it and the ditch. They ſuffered a 
great laughter, before the moon riſing diſcovered their error. Then a 
right ſeized them, they all fled, and the Romans purſued them with loud 
ſhouts, which were heard in Lucretiuss camp; who immediately de- 
tached his horſe againſt thoſe. of the enemy, who lay in ambuſh behind 
him, while he with his infantry haſtened to compleat the deſtruction of 
thoſe whom Paplicola had routed. In this bloody action 3 3000 Sabines 
were killed upon the ſpot, and 4200 made priſoners. © HRP 

What now remained, was to reduce Fidenæ, which had been often ſub- 
dued, and had as often rebelled. Poplicola undertook to ſcale the walls in 
perſon, on that ſide where the city was thought moſt impregnable. Hav- 
ing carried the place by aſſault, he put to death the heads of the revolt, but 

9 | ſpared 


6 onſulſhip. 


D. Hal. B. 5. 
p. 308, 309. 


P-. 310. 
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Y. of R. 250. ſpared the reſt of the inhabitants, obliging them only to ſurrender to the 
Bef. 7. C. 502: garriſon, which he placed with them, a part of their lands for its lupport. 
7*Confulituip- He then returned to Rome, and was honoured with a triumph. 
D. Hal. p.314, F. III. POPLICOLA had ſcarce reſigned the F aſces into the hands 
15. of P. Poſthumius, (now choſen to the Conſulate a ſecond time) and Me 
7 mo 16. nenius Agrippa, when he was ſeized with a diſtemper, and died, as deſtitute 
185 e Þ: of the goods of fortune, as full of glory. His chief care had been to 
tranſmit his virtues to his children, not to enrich them. Though he 
had been four times Conſul, and had enjoyed two triumphs, he left 
little more to his poſterity than a noble model for their imitation : So that 
he was buried at the publick expence, not ſo much by way of diſtinction, 
as on account of his 3 The Romans erected a tomb for him near 
the Forum, and gave his family a right of interment in the ſame place: 
But as the YValerii always affected popularity, they never made uſe of 
this privilege. The bodies of thoſe who died in Rome were firſt car- 
ried to that ſepulchre, but afterwards conveyed without the walls and 
there burnt; and the bones were depoſited in a tomb without the 
city. As Poplicola had been one of thoſe who ſtood up in defence of 
the chaſtity of the Roman Ladies, they went into a year's mourning for 
| him, as they had done before for Brutus. | 
D. Hal. B. 5. The death of Poplicola revived the courage of the Sabines; they took 
P. 311. the field again that ſame year, and made ſo ſudden an incurſion upon the 
Roman territory, (which they pillaged and laid waſte) that one part of 
their army was advanced to the very gates of Rome, before the Romans 
had any notice of their approach. Poſthumius the Conſul ſallying out with 
a good number of men haſtily aſſembled, and chaſing thoſe advanced 
Troops of the enemy to a foreſt, where the reſt of the Sabine forces lay 
in ambuſh, was there ſurprized and defeated, loſing many of his Romans, 
and narrowly eſcaping himſelf. He took refuge with the remains of the 
rout on the top of a ſteep hill, where he paſſed the night, inveſted by the 
enemy. But the next day his collegue Menenius coming to his relief with 
p. 312. the beſt part of the Roman youth, the Sabines retired. Nevertheleſs the 
advantage they had gained raiſed their confidence to ſuch a height, that 
they ſent a ſummons, requiring the Romans to receive the Tarquins, and 
ſubmit to be governed by their conquerors. They were anſwered, that Rome 
commanded the Sabines to lay down their arms and return to their duty; 
and that when they had made their ſubmiſſion they ſhould come and aſk . 
pardon for their irruptions into her territory, if they expected any indul- 
gence, or had no mind to ſee the war ſpeedily carried into the heart of 
their country. n 
Theſe mutual bravadoes were followed by a ſerious war, in which both 
nations brought all their ſtrength into the field, and encamped near Eretum, 
a' Sabine city about ten miles from Rome. In the — which enſued 
p. 313 Menenius commanded the right wing, and Paſtbumius the left. The latter, 
to repair his honour, threw himſelf, like a man in deſpair, among 


the thickeſt of the enemy, and did prodigious act of valour ;. and, as 
| Menenus 
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Chaps TH. The RoMAN HTS TORv. 
Menenias likewiſe, urged by his * 
nary manner, the Romans, animate b 
complete victory. 1 ww | FATE Late - 2 

$. IV. BUT notwithſtanding the equal bravery of the Conſuls on this 
occaſion, the Senate, having deliberated on the reception to be given them 
ar their return, thought it neceſſary to make a diſtinction in their rewards. 
Poſthumius's' gallant Behaviour in the late action had nor ſufficiently atoned 
& his miſcarriage, in ſuffering himſelf to be furpriſed in the former. 
They invented therefore a new kind of triumph, leſs honourable than that 
in uſe: The perſon rewarded with it was to enter Rome on foot, or at Licinus apud 
beſt on horſeback, attended only by the Senate; his crown was to P. H. 717 
bs of myrtle, and his robe the Prætexia, or common habit of magiſtrates: Y. B. 15. 
and this imperfect triumph, called OvArIOꝰ, they decreed to Paſt humius. C. 29. 
he modeſt Conſul accepted of it, and entered Rome two days before his 
pllegue, who was honoured with a compleat triumph in all its magni- 


Y V. SPURIUS CASSIUS and Opiter Virginius, the ſucceeding Y. of R. 251. 
onſuls, divided the Roman forces between them; and Caſſius had com- Bef. J. C. roi. 
niſſion to give the Sabines the finiſhing blow. He defeated them in a . 
icched battle in the heart of their country, ſlew 10300, and took 4000 f 35. 
riſoners 3, after which they humbly ſued for peace, and were forced to 
purchaſe it with corn, money, and a part of their lands. ot 


TAT 
exerted himſelf in an extraordi- V. of Y 250. 


two ſuch Leaders, obtained à Be. J C502. 
ed a 50 bnſblfip. 


In the mean time Virginius marched with his army and fat p. 316. 
m, a town of Latium which had revolted from the Romans. Having beat 


own the wall with his battering, rams, he took the place by affault, 


g K 3 


The Ovation ſome fancy to have derived 
name from ſhouting Evan! or Eve] to 
bacchus ; but the true original is Owzs, the 
weep, which was uſually offered in this pro- 


- 


fon, as an ox in the triumph. The ſhow ge- 
rally began at the Albanian mountain, 
hence the General, With his retinue, made 
entry into the city: he went on foot, with 
any flutes, or pipes, ſounding in concert as 
paſſed along, wearing a garland of myrtle 
a token of peace, with an aſpect rather raiſ- 
p love and ref than fear. A. Gellrus in- 
ems us, that this honour was then conferr'd 
| che victor, when either the war had not been 
oclaimed in due method, or not undertaken © 
unft a Jawful enemy, and on a jaſt account; 
when the enemy was bat mean and incon- 
"Table *,.. But Plutarch has. delivered his. 
ugment in a different manner: be believes 
at heretofore the difference betwixt the DW a- 
and the Triumph was not taken from the 
nels of the atchievmerts,” but 


9 
ry 


7% 2 © © 5 
- - \ ** 21541 


2 e 
ag. Art, Eb. f. esp. 6. 


and 


from the this ſort of battery at the ſiege of Cadix. 
74 N 2 bbs a. 0 4 W \ 


manner of pe 
having fought a ſet battle, and ſlain a 
number of the enemy, returned viftors, led 
that martial and (as it were) cruel proceſſion 
of the triumph. But thoſe who without force, . 
by benevolence and civil behaviour, had done 
the buſineſs, and prevented the ſhedding of 
human blood, to theſe, commanders cuſtom: 
ve the honour of this peaceable Ovation. 
or a pipe is the —_ or badge of peace, 
myrtle the tree of Venus, who beyond any 
of the other Deities, has an extream averſion 
to n war +. Ken. Autig. Part II. B. 
C, IO... | | oF" Ja . rr 
F b The Battering Ram was a preat wooden: 


beam, bound about” with iron at the end, or 
armed with a head of iron, re 
of a. Ran. } 


iron ting that 
e ancients aſed it, to beat 


down the walls of a city. Yiyrwuix aſcribes- 
the” Abenden of the Buttering Ram to the 
Carthaginians. They made uſe, ſays he, of 


— 


a iT\v s . CVS LIAY 49 . 
＋ Flut. ip Marcell, 3 
firſt, 
6 


performing them: for they WhO 
K 


At- 
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v. of R. 251. beheaded the moſt guilty of the inhabitants, ſold. the reſt, and razed the 


Bef. J. C. oi. 3; 
| 3*Conſullhip. ys | 


firſt, it was only a mere beam, or kind of 
lever, which the beſiegers drove againſt the 
walls, with repeated blows, by ſtrength of 
arm. Pephaſmenos, a carpenter of Tyre, tak- 


ing the hint from the firſt trial which was 


made of this machine, fixed up a maſt of a 
ſhip, to which he hung croſs-ways by cables 
wil iron chains, a huge piece of timber. 
This heavy, unwieldly maſs, poiſed and 
puſhed with violence, threw down the walls 
of the city beſieged. After this manner, as 
Foſephus tells us, B. z. the Romans ſet 
their Ram againſt Teru/c To guard the 
machine, and thoſe who worked it, from 
the attacks of the enemy, Cetras of Chalce- 
dun was the firſt who made a fort of pent- 
houſe, or gallery, covered over with ſkins 
ſoaked in water, to preſerve it from fire. 
It went upon wheels, that the Ram, which 


was hung up within, upon one or two rafters, : 
might be brought forward with reater-eaſe. s 
Nan. Terres | 


This was afterwards called the 
either becauſe its motion was flow, accordin 

to Vitruvins; or, as Vegetius has obſerved, 
becauſe the machine reſembled the figure of a 
Tortoiſe, who puts his head out of Ris ſhell, 
and draws it in again, in like manner as the 
head of the Ram moved out and in, as there 
was occafion. Above the Torto;/e, there was 
ſometimes raiſed a centry-box, in the form 
of a turret, where two ſoldiers were poſted, 


to obſerve the motions of the beſieged. 7; 
truvius aſſures us, that Polydus © Ta 
perfected the Tortoiſe at the fiege ui 
Philip of Macedon, ſon of Amyn:as, laid to 
Byzantium. 'The make and diſpoſition of the 


machine was in this manner. He made n 


covered gallery, thirty cubits wide, and gf. 
teen high, without reckoning the 1 


at ſelf was ſeven from the platform to the 


ridge. Over the roof he raiſed a litile 
tower, at leaſt twelve cubits wide. It con- 
tained four ſtories, in the uppermoſt of which 
were pat the Scorpions, and the Catapuir; 
In the lower ſtories was placed a great quan- 
tity of water, to extinguiſh the fire which 
might be thrown from the top of the ram- 
parts. Fitruvins makes the length of the Nan 
a hundred and fix feet j Plutarch, eighty only. 
the Ram-Tortoiſe is deſcribed in theſe — 
of Propertius: k 


; Dumgue — muraat pulſabat ahem 
Vineaque inductum longa tegebat opus. |. 4 


Vitruvius, Vegetius, and Juſtus Lipſius have 
expatiated - upon the ene "oy of this 
antient * = of war ; but they all amount to 
the ſame thing. Thoſe which are here re- 

reſented, will enable the reader to form a 
judgment of the reſt, C. & R. 


CHAP. Iv. | 
$. I. The Latines declare for King Tarquin againſt the new Republic 


but, before they take the field, ſend an Embaſſy 


to Rome with propoſals for 


an accommodation. F. II. A conſpiracy is there formed by ſome of Tar- 
2 Emiſſaries, who accompany the Latine Ambaſſadors. The plot is 
;ſcover'd and prevented, and the Ambaſſadors diſmiſs'd with a refuſal of 
their demands. F. III. The Latines diſpatch a ſecond Embaſſy to Rome 
with offers of peace, upon new conditions; theſe are alſo rejected by tht 
Senate. The Romans prepare for war: but . when the Conſuls would 


make the neceſſary levies, the poorer citizens refuſe to ſerve. 


$ IV. The 


cruelty of their creditors is the cauſe of this mutiny. The debtors demand 
an abſolute remiſſion. of their debts, .. Great diſputes ariſe in the Senate an this 


occaſion. 


In ſo dangerous a. ſituation of affairs they judge it neceſſary ic 


create a DICTATOR (a ſovereign uncontroulable Magiſtrate) and 10 this 
they get the People's conſent. &. V. Titus Lartius is appointed 10 that 
4 Saks os 4b | | ah IR ann 


ſupreme 


Chap. V. The Rowan HisTory. 
ſupreme dignity. The levies for the war are now carried on without dif- 
feulty. After very little action in the field, a truce is made with the La- 


tines for à hear; during which the Roman women married into Latium, 


and the Latine women married at Rome, have leave to return to their 
reſpeclive countries. F. VI. The truce being expired, Poſthumius- one of 
the Conſuls is named Diflator, and has the ſole conduct of the war. He 
gives the Latines an entire overthrow in the battle of Regillus; after which 
the «whole Nation ſubmits. Tarquin. being obliged to quit Latium, retires 
i; Cuniz in Campania, and there, in a few months after, dies. 
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H E next year, when Peſtbumus Cominius and J. Lartius were v. of R. 252. 
Conſuls, a very important event gave a new alarm to the riſing Bef. J. C 500. 
Republick. The Latine Nation, which had hitherto ſtood neuter in 9Conſulſhip. 


the quarrel between Rome and her baniſhed King, came at length W 4 21G 


reſolution openly to eſpouſe the King's cauſe. It was Mamilius, Tar- 
quir's ſon-in-law, who by his preſſing inſtances had brought his country- 
men to this determination. M. Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, had 
juſt been deputed by the Romans to thoſe of the Latine cities that were 
neareſt Rome, to complain of ſome of their people, who (by ſecret directi- 
on of the chief men among them) had made inroads and depredations in 
the territory of the Republick. Hearing that the Latines were aſſembled 
in a national council at Ferentinum to deliberate on a war with the Romans, 
Valerius haſted thither, tho' not invited, and there demanded, as a Deputy 
from Rome, the chief ſeat in the Council; a right due to him by the trea- 
ties ſubſiſting between the two nations. To this it was anſwered, That 
thoſe treaties had been ſhamefully violated by the Romans ; at Whoſe inſti- 
cation, as the Deputies from Aricia alledged, Porſeng's troops had made 
that attack upon the Aricians, in which his fon” Aruns was flain. Some 
exiles alſo from Fidenæ and Camerium complained loudly of the cruelty of 
the Romans. And it was farther added by the Partiſans of Tarquin, That 
the Latine confederacy having been concluded with the King, and not with 
the Republick of Rome, the 5 — could claim no benefit from that tranſ- 
action. The Deputies, however, came to no determination that day; 
it was wholly ſpent in accuſations and replies: but the very day following, 
when they met again, they refuſed to it Valerius into their Aſſembly ; 
and it was ſignified to him, that the Latines, thinking themſelves, in many 
inſtances, greatly injured by the Romans, had reſolved to conſider at leiſure 
of proper revenge. ing A Sg. ENCE HOR IO 

It was at this time, and upon the news of the danger that threatened 


al. B. 5. 


p. 317. 


Rome from the Latines, that (according to Livy) the Senate firſt thought Livy, F. 2: 


of creating a Dictator ; tho they did not put that project in execution till 5 H 
| H. p. 3 177. 


amore difficult conjuncture. During the preſent alarm from abroad, they 

happily diſcovered a conſpiracy formed at home by a number of ſlaves, who 

ad combined together to ſeize the capitol, and ſet fire to the city in ſeve- 

tal quarters at the ſame time. The offenders were all crucified. © | 
1 2 * 2 4 119 Wen BIDU 25 156] 
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V. of R. 253. 
Bef. J. C. 499. 
10Conſulſhi 
D. H. p. 318. 


P. 319. 
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In the following Conſulſhip of Serv. Sulpitius and Manius Tullius, the 
Targuins, in concert with ſome of the inhabitants of Fidene, found means 


to poſſeſs themſelves of that City by ſurprize. Tho the Roman Senate had 


good reaſon to ſuſpect that many of the chiefs of Latium were concerned 
in this affair, yet were they in no haſte to declare war againſt the Lali: 
people, being well aſſured that the lower order of men among them were 
not in the ſame; diſpoſitions with the Nobles, but rather averſe from any 
rupture with Rome. But as to the Fidenates, the Conſul Manius march- 
ing with a numerous army, cloſely-inveſted their City, and reduced them 
to great extremities. - The beſieged in their diſtreſs implored the aſſiſtance 
of the Latines; and this occaſioned a new meeting of the Deputies from 
the ſeveral Cities of Latium. | | | 
Here the - was debated, whether a war ſhould be abſolutely de. 
clared againſt Rome in favour of Fidenæ and the Tarquins, or whether the 
Latines ſhould adhere to the ancient treaties between the two States. 
Thoſe of the Gouncil who hoped for great employments in caſe of a rup- 
ture were very warm for this {ide of the queſtion, but the richeſt and the 
moderate men of the Aſſembly were of the contrary ſentiment, and this 
was alſo the molt agreeable to the Nation in general. The firſt however 
ſo far prevailed, as to obtain a decree, that an Embaſly ſhould be ſent to 
the Romans to exhort them to raiſe the ſiege of Fidenæ, and recall their 
baniſhed King, who on that condition was to engage by oath to grant a 
general amneſty ; the Ambaſſadors were to allow the Romans a year 
to conſider of theſe overtures, and to threaten them with a war in caſe of 
non- compliance. | | 
The party. who carried this point in the: Aſſembly very well knew that 
the Republick would never liſten to ſuch propoſals ; but they were willing 
to have ſome plauſible 8 for a 2 as alſo time to make due pre- 
parations for war; and they likewiſe, hoped, that before the year was 
expired they ſhould find means to gain over to them thoſe of their Coun- 
trymen, who now oppoſed their meaſures. | | 
F. II. IN the mean time, Targuin and his ſons ſeeing how averſe the 
people of Latium were from a war with the Romans, and having little 
pes of any advantage from the Embaſſy propoſed, turned their thoughts 
to a more promiſing ſcheme. ; In the train of the Latine Ambaſſadors 
they ſent to Rome ſome Emiſſaries of their own, who by the help of large 
ſums of money were to kindle an inteſtine war in the City. It was be. 
lieved, and with good reaſon, that two ſorts of men would be there found 
very ready to enter into this deſign; the ſlaves and the meaner citizens 


overwhelmed with debt. The firſt knew themſelves miſtruſted by their 
maſters, and wanted only an A to revenge the ſevere treatment 


which their fellows had lately ſuffered; and as for the poor debtors, dhe 
cruel uſage they daily received from their creditors e them eaſily be- 
lieye there could be no change in the government but to their advantage: 
Tarquin's agents having ſecretly cngaged a multitude of theſe unhapP) 


men of both ſorts to attempt a revolution, the parts they gave them co 5 
| ' ve 
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were theſe: The poor Citizens were at an appointed hour to poſſeſs them- V. of F. 25 
ſelves of the ramparts and gates of the City, and then to raiſe a great Bef. J. C. 499. 


hout, which was to be the ſignal for the ſlaves who lay round their ma- 
ſters to riſe and maſſacre them: The gates of the City were then to be 
ned, and the exiles were to enter Rome while it was yet ſtreaming with 
fe blood of the Senators. 
It is almoſt incredible that of ſo great a number of vile and mercenary 
wretches, not one ſhould be tempted by the proſpect of rich rewards to 


1oConſulſhip- 


betray the ſecret. Dionyſus aſcribes the preſervation of Rome to a parti- D. H. B. ;. 
cular providence of God, who had taken this City under his protection. p. 320. 


He tells us, that Tarquin's two principal agents, Publius and Marcus, (both 
of his own name and family) were ſo terrified with nightly viſions and 
frightful dreams, that they durſt not proceed in their deſign, till they had 
conſulted a Diviner ; that having aſked him in general terms whether it 
was a proper time to execute a project they had formed, he adviſed them, 
By all means to lay afide their project, whatever it was, for that otherwiſe it 
would aſſuredly prove fatal to them ; and that upon this, they fearing to be 
prevented by ſome of the other Conſpirators, went ſtrait to Sulpitius, the 
only Conſul then at Rome, and diſcovered the whole matter to him. Sul- 
pitius commended them highly, promiſed them ample recompence, and 
detained them in his own houſe, without imparting the ſecret to any body. 
Inſtantly he aſſembled the Senate, where the firſt thing done was to call 


in the Latine Ambaſſadors, and give them their audience of leave, with 


an anſwer to their propoſals. The anſwer was very ſhort. The Conſul 
addreſſing them by the appellations of Friends and Kinſmen, told them, 
The ſurprize the Senate were under, that the Latines, who had been witneſſes 
of the conflancy of the Roman People when attacked by all the forces of 
Porſena, ſhould threaten them with a war, unleſs they would ſubmit to 
Tyrants, and raiſe the fiege of Fidenæ: And he concluded with a ſort of 
282 The Ambaſſadors being thus diſmiſſed, were conducted out of 
ity. 

Then Sulpitius laid open to the Fathers the horrible conſpiracy of which 
he had juſt got information. The truth of the fact ſeemed not to admit 
of a diſpute; the only queſtion was in what manner to apprehend and pu- 
niſh the guilty ; and this was a nice point. To take the conſpirators by 
force from their families and carry them to execution might raiſe a flame 
in every quarter of the City, and be attended with fatal conſequences : 

or was 1t by any means expedient to cite them in legal form before the 
Judges; becauſe ſhould: the accuſed be obſtinate in denying the fact, the 
evidence of the two informers, who were the only witneſſes, might be 
thought inſufficient for a capital conviction of Roman citizens. Sulpitius 
therefore, to whom the Senate left the whole conduct of this critical affair, 
took a method which he thought would equally ſerve to prove the guilt, 
aud ſecure the puniſhment. . He directed the Senators to get together their 
friends and clients, and upon a ſignal to be given, to ſeize all the ſtrong 
| Places of the City, each Senator in that quarter where he lived. The 

Vol. I. U Roman 


p. 321. 


P- 322. 


— 
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Y. of R. 253. Roman Knights alſo were commanded to hold themſelves ready in the 
Bef. 7. C.499- houſes adjoining to the Forum, to execute the orders they ſhould receive, 
:oConfullup. And leſt, upon the apprehending of the criminals, their relations or friends 

ſhould raiſe a ſedition, and occaſion a bloody conflict between fellow citi- 


zens, he ſent to his Collegue, who was beſieging Fidenæ, to come awa 


as ſoon as it was dark, with a choſen body of his troops, and poſt them 


near the ramparts of Rome. Theſe precautions taken, the two informers, 
by the Conſul's direction, gave notice to the moſt active and leading men 
of the conſpiracy to meet them exactly at midnight in the Forum, un- 
der pretence of ſettling the laſt meaſures for the execution of their enter- 
prize. Every thing ſucceeded according to the ConſuPs ſcheme. The 
Conſpirators met at the time and place appointed; the Senators, upon re- 
ceiving the ſignal, poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſtrongeſt poſts in all part; 
of the City; the Knights inveſted the Forum, fo cloſely blocking up all 
the avenues of it, that no body could poſſibly eſcape from thence ; and 
at the ſame time the Conſul Manius being arrived from before Fidene, 
drew up his troops in the Campus Martius. The next morning, as ſoon 
as it was light, both the Conſuls, ſtrongly guarded, appeared upon their 
tribunal, and, having convened the People, diſcovered to them the con- 
ſpiracy which had been formed againſt the common liberty, and produ- 
ced the witneſſes. Leave was given to the accuſed to make their defence, 
if they had any thing to ſay againſt the evidence ; but not one of them 
had the boldneſs to deny the fact. Hereupon the Conſuls inſtantly re- 
pair'd to the Senate, whence they ſoon after returned, bringing with them 
a decree of the Fathers, whereby the right of Citizenſhip was granted to 
the two Informers, together with a large pecuniary reward; and the 
P. II. p. 323. conſpirators were condemn'd to death, in caſe the People approved it. 
This decree being confirmed by the Aſſembly, the multitude were then 
ordered to retire, and the criminals were deliver'd up to the ſoldiers, and 
put to the ſword. And now, as the peace of Rome was thought ſufficiently 
tecured by this ſtroke of ſeverity, the Conſuls would receive no accuſaticn 
againſt any other accomplices of the treaſon, but publiſhed an Amneſiy 
for all thoſe who had eſcaped puniſhment. They alſo ordered that the 
Romans ſhould purify themſelves by expiations, becauſe they had been 


conſtrained to dip their hands in the blood of their Countrymen; after 
which they appointed facrifices in thankſgiving to the Gods, and three 
feſtival days for the celebration of public games. A melancholy accident 
diſturbed the general joy on this occaſion ; the Conſul Manius fell from 
his chariot in the middle of the Circus, and was fo grievouſty hurt that 
he died a few days after. As the year was near expiring, Sulpitius re- 
mained ſole Conſul to the end of it, the Romans not thinking it worth 


while to chuſe him a new Collegue. 


V.of R. 254. L. III. FIDENE@ continued to be inveſted, but was not taken 
during the following Conſulſhip of T. AÆAbutius and P. Veturius. But the 


P- 324. 325. 


V. of R. 255. next year, when T. Lertius and Q, Clælius were raiſed to that Cignit 
the former having the conduct of the ſiege, carried on the attacks l 
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{ much {kill and vigour, that he at length forced the Fidenates to ſurren- M of R. 255. 
der at diſcretion, : | Bef. 7 C. 407. 


The reduction of Fidenæ ſtruck a terror into the Latines, who had neg- LYON. 
ected to ſuccour it as they might, and now repented of that neglect. D. II. B. 5. 


Tarquin, Mamilius, and the Aricians ſeized the opportunity furniſh d by P. 326. 


their preſent fears, to unite them againſt the Roman Republic. The Depu- 
ties from the Latine Cities * being aſſembled at Ferentinum, entered into a 
confederacy, and bound themſelves by oaths never to violate their engage- 
ments. However, before they began hoſtilities, they judged it proper to 
ſend to Rome a ſecond Embaſſy, conſiſting of ſome of the principal men 
of each City in the alliance. Theſe being admitted to an audience of the 
Senate, complained of the injuſtice of the Romans, who, they ſaid, had 
formerly put the Hetrurians upon attacking Aricia; and they added, hat 
the only way for the Republic to avoid the war which threatned her from the 
Latines, was to ſubmit ber quarrel with the Aricians to the deciſion of the La- 
tine Council, Tho'ꝰ the Fathers had never been in greater perplexity than 
at this time, becauſe of the vaſtly ſaperior ſtrength of the Latine nation, 
yet they haughtily rejected the propoſal ; and the war being now looked 
upon as unavoidable, they turned their thoughts wholly to fortify them- 
ſelves by alliances, and get aſſiſtance from their neighbours. To this 
end they ſent about to the ſeveral States with which they were ſurrounded ; 
but their negotiations proved every where unſucceſsful : The Hernici re- 
quired time to examine the rights of the two parties; the Rutuli declared 
for the Latines; the Volſci inſulted the Roman Ambaſſadors ; and as for 
the Hetrurians, they reſolved to ſtand neuter for a while, and then chuſe 
their ſide, as the events of the war ſhould guide them. Theſe diſappoint- 
ments, how great ſoever, did not diſcourage the Senate; but what was 
worſe than all theſe, the Republic had in her own boſom rebellious chil- 
dren, who refuſed to lend their aid for the defence of their country. 

$. IV. IN order to a right underſtanding of the true ſource of this in- 
teſtine evil, it will be neceſſary to call to mind ſome 1 in the 
manners, cuſtoms, and policy of the Romans, during theſe early ages of 


their State. 


P. 327. 


p. 328. 


* Of all the means which the neceſſities of nature have put men upon M. I' Abbé 


* Livy only ſays, that 30 Cities of Latium *. B. In what follows in the Text, to the 
vere in the Confederacy againſt Rome. But year of Rome 371, frequent uſe has been made 
D. H. gives us a lift of them, by which it of Monſieur Vertot's Hiſtory of the Rewolutions 
appears, that they were not all Cities of the abbich happened in the Government of the Ro- 

nes: Ardea, Aricia, Bovilla, Bubentum, man Commonwealth, Care, however, has 
Cora, Corventum, Circaum, Coricli, Corbin- been taken to avoid many things, in that 
an, Cabanum, Fortinæum, Gabii, Lauren- work, which were found to be the pure 
lm, Lanwvium, Lavinium, Lavicum, No- product of his imagination, as alſo many 
nentum, Norba, Praneftle, Pedum, Corco- errors or miſrepreſentations; and to make 
baum or Querguetulum, Satricum, Scapeia, ſuch Additions to his Accounts as were ne- 
Lua, Tellenium, Tibur or Tivoli, Tuſculum, ceſſary to the nature of this more general 

deria, Tricrimum and Velitræ. - Hiſtory of Rome. 


7. lived 


inventing for ſubſiſtence, the Romans practiſed only tillage and war. They Verte. 
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Y. of R. 255. lived upon their own harveſts, or upon thoſe which they reaped ſword 

Bef. 7-C-497- in hand in the territories of their enemies. All the mechanic arts, not 

12Conſulſhip. ſubſervient to theſe two profeſſions, were unknown at Rome, or left to 
ſlaves and ſtrangers. The Romans, generally ſpeaking, from the Senator 
to the meaneſt Plebeian, were all huſbandmen, and the huſbandmen all 
ſoldiers : And we ſhall ſee in the courſe of this Hiſtory, that ſome of 
their moſt renowned Captains were called from the plough to command 
their armies. The very greateſt men in the Republic inured their chil. 
dren to a hard and laborious way of life, to make them the more robuſt, 
and the more capable of ſuſtaining the fatigues of war. 

This domeſtic diſcipline had its riſe from the poverty of the firſt No. 
mans: They afterwards made a virtue of what was the mere effect of ne- 
ceſſity ; and men of noble minds conſidered this equal poverty of all the 

D. Hal. & citizens, as the means to preſerve their liberty from uſurpation. Each 

Varr. de Re citizen had at firſt, for his ſubſiſtence, but two acres of land. Rome af- 

Raft. L.1. terwards extended her territory by acquiſitions from her neighbours. The 

Romans uſually fold one 7 of the lands they conquered, to reimburſe 

the State for the charges of the war, and added to the publick domain 

the other moiety, which was afterwards either given or let at a ſmall rent 

to the poorer ſort : Such was the ancient cuſtom of Rome, under her 

Kings. But, aſter the extinction of the regal power, the Nobles and 

Patricians, who looked upon themſelves to be the only Sovereigns of 

the Republic, did, under various pretences, appropriate to themſelves 

the beſt part of thoſe conquered lands, if they lay near their own eſtates, 

or were any other ways convenient for them; thus inſenſibly enlarging 

their own revenues to the diminution of thoſe of the Republic: Or elſe, 

under borrowed names, they cauſed thoſe portions which were allotted 

for the ſubſiſtence of the poor citizens, to be adjudged to themſelves at 

inconſiderable rates. They afterwards laid them to their other lands, 

without diſtinction ; and a few years poſſeſſion, and their own great 

wer covered theſe uſurpations. The State loſt its revenue ; and the 

ſoldier, who had ſpent his blood to enlarge the bounds of the Republic, 

ſaw himſelf deprived of the ſmall portion of land that ought to have 
been at once his pay and his reward. 

The covetouſneſs of ſome Patricians was not confined to theſe uſurpa- 
tions only; but when the harveſt fell ſhort by the badneſs of the year, or 
by the irruptions of enemies, they knew how, by an ill-meant relief, to 
make themſelves a- title to their neighbour's field. The ſoldier, being 
then entirely deſtitute, for he had no pay, was forced, for his ſubſiſt 
ence, to have recourſe to the rich. They lent him no money but at 
uſury ; which, in thoſe days, if we may believe Tacitus, was arbitrary. 
The debtor muſt engage his ſmall eſtate; and the cruel aſſiſtance he fe- 
. ceived often coſt him his liberty: For the laws allowed the creditor, K. 

on default of payment, to ſeize his debtor, carry him to his own houle, 

and there treat him like a ſlave. Both principal and intereſt were often 

exacted with ſtripes and torments; his land was taken from him by . 
| cum 


Tac. Ann. I. 6. 
ed Ann. 786. 


* 
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cumulated uſury; and, under nce of the obſervation of the laws V. of R. 255. 
and ſtrict juſtice, the people daily ſuffered the utmoſt wrong. F.C. 1655. 
A Government ſo ſevere, in a new Republic, quickly raiſed a general — 
diſcontent. Thoſe of the Plebeians who were oppreſſed with debts, and 
afraid of being arreſted by their creditors, 1 themſelves to their 
Patrons and the moſt diſintereſted among the Senators, repreſented to them 
their extream want, the difficulty they had to bring up their children, and 
how hard a caſe it was, that after fighting ſucceſsfully againſt the Tar- 
quins in defence of the public liberty, they ſhould be expoſed to become 
the ſlaves of their fellow-citizens. | 
Theſe complaints were followed by ſecret menaces ; and the Plebeians, 
finding no redreſs of their grievances, at length broke out into open ſedi- 
tion, under the Conſulate of T. Lartius and Q, Clælius, on occaſion of 
the powerful confederacy formed againſt the Commonwealth, by the 
Latines and their allies. As Rome had no ſoldiers but her own citizens, it 
was neceſſary to make the people take arms; but the poorer ſort, and eſ- 
pecially ſuch as were plunged in debt, declared, that it was the buſineſs of 
thoſe who enjoy'd the dignities and riches of the Republic, to defend it; 
that, for their own parts, they were weary of expoling their lives every 
day for Maſters ſo cruel and inſatiable. Accordingly, they refuſed to 
their names in, to be liſted for the ſervice. The hotteſt of them 
laid boldly, that they were no more tied to their native country, where 
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It was the province of the Conſuls to di- 
rect the levying of men for the war. The 
two Conſular armies, y ſpeaking, 
conſiſted at this time of four legions, — 
containing at leaſt four thouſand two hundred 
foot, and three hundred horſe. The manner 
of making the levies was as follows. 

After the Conſuls had choſen twenty-four 
Tribunes, (or Colonels) fourteen from a- 
mong the Roman Knights, and ten from a- 
mong the Plebeian families, fix of theſe Tri- 

es were appointed to every legion, to 
command and lead it: And it was the buſi- 
neſs of all the Tribunes to chuſe their ſoldi- 
ers in the following manner. Every tribe 
of the Roman a was brought into the 
area before 1 was capitol, one tribe after 
another, according to the order in which 
it was their lot to be ſummoned. The firſt 
tribe call'd was divided according to the or- 
der of the claſſes, regard being had to their 
luperiority, i. e. their riches, After this, 
tour perſons, who were of age to ſerve, were 
called out of theſe claſſes ; and the Tribunes 
of each legion chofe one of the four into 
their legion. The Tribunes of the firſt le- 
ion choſe the firſt man, the Tribunes of the 
d legion the ſecond man, and ſo on. 


When theſe four were thus diſtributed, four 
others were called ; and then the Tribunes 
of the ſecond legion had their turn of chu- 
ſing the firſt man: So that the Tribunes of 
each legion had the firſt choice, one after an- 
other, according to the order of their legi- 
on; and eve . was very near equally 
furniſhed with od men. Aſter a certain 
number of ſoldiers were choſen out of one 
tribe, another was called in; and the fame . 
number was choſen out of that, in the 
* manner, till the legions were ſufficient- 
full. 

l Here we muſt obſerve, that the Roman 
Knights, as being higher in rank, came 
ſooner to the 'Tribuneſhip than the Plbeians. 
But neither of them c be choſen Legio- 
nary Tribunes, till they had ſerved halt of 
the time the laws preſcribed them. Thus 
the Knights who were obliged to ten years 
ſervice, might be promoted to the 'Tribune- 
ſhip after hve campaigns ; whereas, the Ple- 
beians could not come to it till after ten 
years ſervice in the Army, becauſe they were 
obliged to ſerve twenty complete. The 
latter were called Seniores Tribuni; and the 
former, Juniores Tribuni. C. & R. 
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Bef. F. C. 497. 
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D. Hal. B. 5. 
p- 323, 329. 


P- 330. & ſeq. 
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not an inch of land was left them in property, than to any other Country 
tho* never fo remote; that at leaſt there they ſhould have no debts to pay; 
that the only way to free themſelves from the tyranny of their credito:s 
was to leave Rome : and they loudly threatned to abandon the City, un- 
lets all debts were aboliſhed by a Senatus-conſultum. 

The Senators, much diſturbed at a diſobedience fo little different from 
a barefaced rehellion, immediately aſſembled : Various opinions were giv- 
en. M. Valerius, the brother of Poplicola, and who after his example af. 
tected popularity, repreſented to e Fathers, That moſt of the poor P!e- 
beiaus had been forced to contract debts only by the misfortunes of war; 
that if in ſuch a conjuncture as this, when a great part of taly had 
eſpouſed the Cauſe of Targuin, they did not redrets the grievances of the 
people, it was to be feared, deſpair might drive them into the Tyrant's 
party; and the Senate, by ſtretching their authority too far, might lose 
it all in the re- eſtabliſhment of the Royalty. Several of the Senators, and 
eſpecially thoſe who had no debtors, declared themſelves of the ſame o- 
pinion ; but it was rejected with indignation by the rich uſurers. Appius 
Claudius allo oppoſed it, but from different motives. Auſtere in his man- 
ners, and a ſevere obſerver of the laws, he maintained, that no alteration 
could be made in theſe, without endangering the Republic. Tho' he com- 
miſerated the condition of the poor, (many of whom were daily reliev- 
ed by his bounty) he nevertheleſs declared in full Senate, that they could 
not with juſtice refuſe the authority of the laws to ſuch creditors as would 
proſecute. their debtors with rigour; that juſtice was the ſureſt ſupport of 
a State; that there was no aboliſhing the debts of particular perſons with- 
out ruining the public faith, the only bond of ſociety ; that the people 
themſelves, in whoſe favour this unjuſt decree was propoſed, would be the 
firſt ſufferers by it ; that in any new neceſſity they would get no Succour 
from the rich ; that the diſcontent of the great was no lels to be feared 
than that of the people, and that perhaps the former would not eaſily 
bear to be ſtript of that wealth, which had been left them by their anceſ- 
tors, or was the fruit of their own temperance and ceconomy: He added, 
that Rome, at the beginning, aſſigned no greater portions of land to the 
Patricians than to the Plebeians ; that theſe latter had but lately ſhared 
the eſtate of the Tarquins; that they had often got conſiderable booty in 
war, and that if they had ſquandered it all away in extravagant living, there 
was no reaſon why they ſhould be reimburſt at the expence of thoſe who 
had lived with more prudence and good management : That it ſhould 
be further conſidered, that thoſe of the mutineers who made the moſt 
noiſe, were Plebeians of the very loweſt claſſes, and who in battle were 
uſually placed only in the wings or in the rear of the legions ; that molt 
of them were armed with nothing but ſlings; that there was neither great 
ſer vice to be expected, nor great danger to be feared from ſuch ſoldiers; 
that the Republic in loſing them, would ſuffer but a very inconſiderable 
loſs; and that to deſpiſe the ſedition was ſufficient to quell it, and make 
the authors of it ſubmit themſelves to the clemency of the Senate. 


Some 
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Some of the Fathers who were for finding a medium between two opi- V. of R. 255- 
nions ſo extremely oppoſite, propoſed, that, without cancelling the debts, 
they ſhould take away the creditors power over the perſons: of their 
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Bef. J. C. 497. 
12Conſulſhip, 


debtors. Others were for remitting the debts of thoſe only who were no- P. H. p. 333. 
toriouſſy unable to pay. Some again, to ſave the public faith, and at 
the ſame time ſatisfy the creditors, propoſed to pay them out of the 
public treaſury. And laſtly, it was the judgment of others, that ſuch 
of the citizens as had been fold, or were in danger of being ſold, to 
ſatisfy their debts, ſhould be redeemed from flavery, by giving the cre- 


ditors other ſlaves in their room. 


The Senate adopted none of theſe ſchemes; but, in order to pacify 
the people, and engage them to take arms in defence of the ſtate, they 
decreed a ſuſpenſion of all proſecutions for debt 'till the end of the war. 

This condeſcenſion of the Fathers was owing to their fear of the foreign 
enemy. But a great many of the Plebeians, grown bolder for the ſame 
reaſon, declared, that they would either have an abſolute remiſſion of all 
debts, or leave it to the rich and grear to take care of the war, and defend 
a city, in whoſe ſafety they thought themſelves no longer concerned, and 
which indeed they were ready to leave. The number of the mal-contents 
increaſed daily; for, among the people, many who had no debts of their 
own, could not help complaining of the ſeverity of the Senate, either 
thro' compaſſion for the debtors of their own order, or out of that ſecret 
averſion which every man naturally has to behold, in others, a ſpirit of 


domination. 


Tho' the richeſt of the Plebeians, and eſpecially the clients of the No- 
bles, had no part in the ſedition; yet the ſeparation which the mal-con- 


* When the debtor was inſolvent, the cre- 
ditor had a right to put him in irons, or to 
{e!! him as a ſlave Sometimes he was cruel 
enough to whip him unmercifully. After a 
certam number of ſummons's, the law grant- 
e to the debtor thirty days of grace, to 
eve him time to raiſe the ſum for which he 
was accountable. Theſe are the words of 
tie iaw : Eris conſe, rebuſqre jure ſudicatis 
rrgnta, dies jufti funto, Peſt dein manum 
Che jacite Vincito aut nervo aut compe- 
4% —— After the thirty days were ex- 
pred, if the debtor had not diſcharged the 
debt, he was led to the Præter, who deliver- 
ed him up to the mercy of his creditors, 
incie bound him and kept him in chains, 
for the ſpace of lixty days. Afterwards, for 
tre? market days ſucceilively, this debtor 
Vas brought to the tribunal of the Preter. 
ken a pablic Crier proclaimed in the Fo- 
Vun, che debt for which the priſoner was de- 
tune, Oktentimes there were found rich per- 


»1> 10 redeemed the priſoners, by paying 


New Maher . - 
ci debts. Bat if no-body appeared in be- 


half of the debtor, after the third market- 
day, the creditor had a right to ſell him, or 
to imprifon and make him a ſlave in his own 


' houſe ; which was called Coercition. Such im- 


priſoned ſlaves were ſtiled Nexi and not 
Seri, becauſe their ſlavery laſted no longer 
than till their debts were paid. This Ccer- 
cition was afterwards changed mto publick 
impriſonments, which was a leſs rigorous pu- 
niſhment than the ſlavery the debtors under- 
went in their creditors houſes. Cat. & Row. 

It has been thought, that, by one of the 
Decemwviral laws, expreſſed in theſe terme, 
Si plures fint, quibus reus fit addictus, tertiis 
nundinis partes ſecanto; ft plus minusve ſecu- 
erint, fine fraude efto, if an inſolvent debtor 
had ſeveral creditors, they could cut his body 
into as many parts, and ſo ſhare him among 
them. But it is not probable that the law 
had any ſuch meaning. Doubtleſs by cutting 
or dividing the debtor, we ought to underſtand 
dividing the price of his body ſold. Bynker- 
ſhoek. L. 1. C. 1. 


tents 
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V. of R. 25 .. 


Bef. J. C. 497. 
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and ſon-in-law of Tarquin. 
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tents threatned, and their obſtinate refuſal of taking arms, were of dan. 
gerous example, eſpecially at a time when the Republic was going to be 
attacked by the greater part of the Latine forces, commanded by the ſons 
The Senate might indeed have proſecuted 
the moſt active in the mutiny; but then the Lex Valeria, which allowed 
appeals to the aſſembly of the people, was a ſhelter for the guilty, who 
were ſure of being acquitted by the accomplices of their ſedition. To elude 
the effect of a privilege that put ſuch a reſtraint upon their power, the 74. 
thers reſolved to create one ſupreme Magiſtrate, who, with the title of 
DicTarToR *, ſhould be equally above the Senate and aſſembly of the 
People, and be inveſted with abſolute authoriry. And in order to obtain 
the people's conſent, it was repreſented to them in a public aſſembly, that 
in ſo difficult a conjuncture, when they had their domeſtic quarrels to de- 
cide, and the enemy to repulſe at the ſame time, it would be expedient 
to put the Commonwealth under a ſingle Governor, who, ſuperior to the 
Conſuls themſelves, ſhould be arbiter of the laws, and as it were the father 
of his country : That, nevertheleſs, leſt he ſhould abuſe his uncontroulable 
authority, by making himſelf a Tyrant, they ought not to truſt him with 

it above ſix months. bs | 
F. V. THE people © not foreſeeing the conſequences of this change, 
agreed to it; and then the only thing that remained, was to pitch upon a 
man duly qualified for ſo great and important a truſt, Titus Lartius, one 
of the preſent Conſuls, appeared to the Senate to be of all men the moſt 
unexceptionable ; yet they were unwilling to offend his Collegue by an 
invidious preference. The expedient they fell upon was to give the two 
Conſuls the power of naming the new Magiſtrate, but with this limitation, 
that he ſhould be one of the two, not doubting but Ciælius would readily 
yield to the ſuperior talents of Lartius. Nor were they diſappointed 
in this expectation. But then Lartius, no way behind his Collegue in 
modeſty or generoſity, with the ſame readineſs remitted the high honour in 
ex to him; and a conteſt aroſe between them, which of the two 
ould advance the other to ſovereign authority. The diſpute did not end 
the firſt day; but the day following, when the Senate met again upon 
this weighty affair, Clælius finding that he could no otherways prevail, 
ſtarted up on a ſudden, and after the manner of an InTzR Rx proclaimed 
@ Titus Lartius DicTaTO0R, inſtantly abdicated the Conſulſhip, and de- 
ſcended from the tribunal. Th 
is 


b This Magiſtrate was alſo called, Magifter had of the temper and character of thc 
Populi and Prætor Maximus. erſon deſtin'd to the High Office in queſtion: 

© It ſeems not improbable, that the le For we ſhall find that Lartius was a friend to 
were induced to conſent to this change, the poor Plebeians. 
partly from the flattering hopes which per- It became the cuſtom for this Magiſtrate 
ſons in diſtreſs uſually conceive from all un- to be choſen only in the night vive voce, b) 
experienced changes in the Government; one of the Conſuls ; and this choice was © 


and partly from the knowledge their leaders be confirmed by the divination from * 
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This new kind of Government erected at Rome, might be called an V. of R. 255: 
abſolute Monarchy in a Republic, tho' not durable. Ihe moment the mM 27. 
N:craTOR was named, he had power of life and death over all the Citi- 1 n;aaor.” 
zens of every degree, and without 2 appeal *. The authority and the ſhip. 
functions of all other Magiſtrates ceaſed, or were ſubordinate to his. He P. Hal. B. 5. 
had the naming of the General of the Horſe, who ſerved as his Lieutenant. I, . 16 
General, and was wholly at his command. Twenty-four lictors, amd 
with axes, (as thoſe of the Kings had uſed to be) attended him. He 
might raiſe troops or diſband them at his pleaſure. Whenever war was 
declared, he commanded the armies, without being obliged to conſult 
either the People or the Senate concerning his Enterpriſes ; nor, when his 
authority expired, was he obliged to give an account of any thing he had 
done during his adminiſtration. 

T. Lartius being inveſted with this great dignity, named, without the D. Hal. p. 338. 
participation either of Senate or People, Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus for Ge- . 
neral of the Horſe z and in all his proceedings, tho* he was indeed one of 
the moſt moderate of the whole Senate, he outwardly affected a ſtately 
reſerve, and a peremptory manner, to awe the People into their duty. 

They found that under ſo reſolute a maſter, who would not fail to make 
an example of the firſt that ſhould rebel, ſubmiſſion was the only courſe 
they had to take. | 

All mutiny and murmurings being thus filenced, the Dictator com- 

manded a Cenſus to be taken of the people, according to the inſtitution of 
King Servius Tullius; and there appeared to be in Rome 1507500 men 
who were paſt the age of puberty. Out of theſe he formed four armies. 
The firſt he allotted to himſelf, the ſecond. to Clælius his late Collegue, 
the third to Caſſius, his General of the Horſe ; and theſe three were to take 
the field againſt the Latines; the fourth, under the command of the Dicta- 
tor's brother, Spurius Lartius, was to ſtay in Rome and guard the City. 

The Latines were not ſo forward in their preparations for the war as P. 339- 
their menaces had given cauſe to fear they would be; ſo that there was 
little action this campaign. The Dictator having intercepted a detach- 
ment which they had ſent to ravage the Roman territory, treated the pri- 
loners more like allies than enemies. He cauſed particular care to be 
had of the wounded, and ſet all at liberty ranſom free. By this humane 
and ſkilful conduct, he diſpoſed the Latines, to liſten the more readily to 
the overtures which he at the ſame time made them for a ſuſpenſion of 
ams. Notwithſtanding all that Tarquin and Mamilius could do to hinder 
it, a truce was ſoon after agreed to for a year. And then Lartius ſeeing 


His power was confined in two other reſpects then he formally aſked leave of the people to 
beſides that of time. He was not allowed to ride. . 
march out of Italy, leſt he ſhould take ad- This was doubtleſs the intention of the 
"antage of the diſtance of the place to at- Senate at the time when a Dictator was firſt 
tempt ſomething againſt the common liberty; created: But we ſhall hereafter find an ap- 
and he was always to march on foot, except peal from the ſentence of a DiQator to the 
in Cate of a tedious or ſudden expedition, and aſſembly of the people. 

OL. I, ; +8668, | the 
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the Republic in tranquillity, reſigned the Dictatorſhip, tho? the time ap- 
pointed for its duration was not yet expired; and, what is remarkable, no 
citizen had been puniſhed with death 'or baniſhment, or in any manner 
ſeverely treated during the whole continuance of his uncontroulable power, 
v. of R. 256. The following Conſulſhip of Sempronius Atratinus and Minutius Augpu- 
Bet. 7.490. rinus, produced nothing memorable relating to war or conqueſt, Ihe 
75583 72 Senate ſeem to have been chiefly taken up with a compaſſionate concern 
KIEL for the Roman women married to Latine huſbands, It was feared they 
might ſuffer by the rupture between the two nations. A decree therefore 
was paſſed by the Fathers, and confirmed by the People, (in conſequence 
doubtleſs of an agreement made with the Latines) that the Latine women 
who were willing to leave Rome and return to Latium, and the Roman 
women who were willing to come back from Latinm to Rome, ſhould 
have liberty to quit their huſbands and return to the reſpective countries of 
their nativity z and it was ordered, with regard to their children, that 
the boys ſhould remain with their fathers and the girls follow their mo- 
thers. How agreeable a place Rome was to wives moſt remarkably ap- 
peared on this occaſion. For out of the great number of Latine women 
who had married Roman huſbands, only two went back to Latium; but 
almoſt all the Roman women, married to Latines, left their huſbands and 

returned to their native City. 
Y. of R. 257. F. VI. THE year of truce with the Latines was expired, when Aulus 
Bef. J. C. 495. Poſthumius and J. Virginius took poſſeſſion of the Conſulſhip. The No- 
14Conſulſhip. bles of Latium, who were in the intereſt of Tarquiz, carried all before 
p. 342. them in the Aſſemblies of the States, contrary to the inclination of the 
people, many of whom came with their families to Rome, where they 
were well received. It was neceſſary therefore to prepare for war; and 
tho there were no diſſenſions at this time between the Senate and People, 
it was judged proper to put the conduct of it into the hands of a Dictator: 
The Conſuls had the power given them, as before, to name one of them- 
ſelves to that dignity ; whereupon Virginius, tho? the elder of the two, 

readily yielded it to his Collegue as the more able Commander. 

Peſthumius having named Æbutius Elva to be his General of the Hee 
divided the Roman forces, as the former Dictator had done, into four 
bodies; one he commanded himſelf, put another under the conduct of his 
late Collegue Yirginius, the third under Æbutius, and committed the 
fourth to Sempronius, with the Government of the City. News was pre- 
ſently brought, that the Latines had forced the caſtle of Corbio, a ſtrong 
hold belonging to the Republic, and put the garriſon to the ſword; and 
p. 343- that this ſmall advantage gained by the enemy had determined the Vll 
of Antium to join them. Poſthumius immediately marched from Nane 
* In Latium. with 8000 men, and encamped in the night near the lake Regillus ", ub. 
on a ſteep hill which was inacceſſible on every ſide. Virginius following 
ſoon after with his troops, poſted them on another hill over againſt tne 
Dictator; the Latine army, which conſiſted of 40000 foot and 3000 hor, 


under the command of Sextus Targuinius, Titus Targuinius, and Man. 
[91 
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to obſerve and tire out the enemy, he ſent word to Abutius to march ſe- 
cretly in the night with the cavalry and light armed infantry, and take 
poſſeſſion of a third hill, upon the only road by which proviſions could 
come to the Latines. The General of the Horſe obey'd his order; but be- 
fore he could fortify his camp, he was briſkly attack d by a body of the 
enemy under Sextus Tarquinius, who endeavoured to diſlodge him: 
However, the Dictator ſending him a timely reinforcement, the Latines 
were repulſed with loſs, and retired. After this Æbutius intercepted two 
couriers who were carrying letters from the Volſci to the Latine eta 
importing that a conſiderable body of that people would join the Latine 
forces in three days. Poſthumius hereupon drew his three bodies of Ro- 
maxs together; for tho* they amounted to no more than 23700 foot and 
1000 horſe, | neceſſity conſtrained him now to hazard an engagement 
without delay. 

It was the cuſtom for Generals to harangue their troops, before they 
led them to battle; and the Dictator may be ſaid to have had at this time 
the better part of the Roman Nation for his auditors, The Senate almoſt 
to a man were come to ſerve as volunteers. Indeed there was no way of 
riling to offices of dignity and power but by long and painful ſervice in 
the troops; but now even the oldeſt Senators had taken arms in defence 
of their country. Poſthumius in his ſpeech to the ſoldiers, (after he had 
put them in mind of the miſeries they mult expect from the return of the 
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lying between them. As Paſtbumius had no intention to fight, but only wa 2. 57. 
J. C. 405. 


14 Conſulſhip. 
D. H. B. 6. 


P. 344» 345 


Tarquins, and had encouraged them not to fear the ſuperior numbers of a 


faithleſs enemy whom their fathers had ſo often vanquiſhed) took parti- 
cular notice of this, that in the preſent exigence, the maſt ancient and ve- 
nerable had covered their grey hairs with the helmet. He added: And ſpall 
the young, the healthy and ſtrong be unattive and fearſul? Shall they be ſo 
ſhameleſs to turn their backs upon the enemy, when the old and the infirm are re- 
ſolved either to conquer or die? TI declare, that whoever ſhall this day be guilty of 
/o baſe a cowardice, ſhall be put to death by my order, and his dead carcaſe depri- 
ved of the rites of burial : But he that ſhall bring me witneſſes of his baving 
Snalized his courage in the battle, ſhall, beſide the uſual honours decreed to 
men of diſtinguiſhed bravery, receive from the public an eſtate in land, as an 
additional recompence of his merit. | 


Having thus 2 the Dictator drew up his army in order of battle; L, B. 2. 
0 


and the Latines, 
proviſions, did not decline the fight. Titus Tarquinius was in the center 


pending on their numbers, and beginning to want c. 19. 


of their army at the head of the exiles and deſerters from Rome; Mami- 


lus * commanded the right wing, and Sextus Tarquinius the left. In the 
Reman army the Dictator led the main body, Æbutius the left wing, and 
Virginius the right. | | 

In this battle, which proved very obſtinate and bloody, the Generals 
of the two armies did not confine themſelves to giving orders, but expoſed 


p * Dioyfius leaves it uncertain, whether this Mamilius was the ſon-in-law of Targain the 
aud, or the fon of that ſon-in-law. 


e their 
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Y. of R. 257. their perſons in the hotteſt of the conflict, and mutually charged one 
18 . 8 95 another. Titus Tarquinius, coming out from the center of the Latine; 
14 Centufmip. ran full ſpeed at the Dictator Poſthumius to encounter him ſingly; but * 
ceiving a wound in his right ſide, fell from his horſe, and was carried 

by his own men out of the field. The battalions of the main body hayi 
D. H. p. 349. now loſt their Leader, (who was mortally wounded) made but a faint re- 
ſiſtance, when preſſed by the jen wh of the Dictator. They were already 

loſing ground and beginning to break, when Sextus Targuinius comi 
up with the choice of the Latine cavalry and ſupported by the exiles, took 
the place of his brother. Encouraged by the preſence and valour of this 
new Commander, the diſheartned Latines recovered their ranks, renewed 
the fight, and made the ſucceſs of the day in the center doubtful. 
Liv B. 2. c. ig. In the wings where Mamilius and Æbutius commanded, the fury of the 
battle was equal. After a long and bloody conflict, the two Commanders 
dety*d each other to ſingle combat; Abutius with his lance wounded Mz. 
milius in the breaſt through his cuiraſs ; and Mamilius ran his ſword 
through Abutius's right arm. Neither of the wounds was mortal, but 
both Generals fell from their horſes and were carried out of the throng, 
Abutius's place was then ſupply'd by his Lieutenant Marcus Valerius, (the 
brother of Poplicola.) He put himſelf at the head of the Roman horſe, 
and with them endeavoured to break the enemy's battalions ; but the 
cavalry of the Roman Royaliſts, advancing to their ſuccour, quickly 
repulſed the cavalry of the Republic; and Mamilius, not diſabled by 
the hurt he had received, appeared again in the van with a conſiderable 
c. 20. body of horſe and light armed infantry. In this action Valerius receiving 
a wound in his ſide, fell dead from his horſe z which occaſioned the bat- 
tle to be renewed with more fierceneſs than ever. The two nephews of 
the deceaſed, (the ſons of Poplicola) fought with inexpreſſible courage to 
D. H. p. 350. hinder the dead body from being ſtript; and having recovered it from 
the enemy, they delivered it to Yalerius's ſervants, to be conveyed to the 
Roman camp: But throwing themſelves afterwards into the midſt of the 

enemy, they were both killed upon the ſpot. 

The loſs of Valerius and his two nephews, and eſpecially the abſence of 
AHbutius, greatly diſheartned the left wing of the Romans. Poſthumius 
perceiving that the ſoldiers began to give ground, haſtened to their aſſiſ- 
tance with a body of Roman Knights who attended him as his guard. 
He gave orders at the ſame time to Titus Herminius, one of his Lieute- 
nants, to repair to the rear of the army, command thoſe who fled to 
ſtop, and put all to the ſword who would not obey. Andnow the Dictator 
himſelf with his Knights giving the reins to their horſes, drove with 
the utmoſt fury upon the Royaliſts, broke them, ſlew many of them, 
and put the reſt to flight. Herminius in the mean while rallied the run- 
aways, and returning preſently to the charge, fell upon ſome cloſe bat- 


a Livy(B 2. c. 19) makes King Targuin that he ſuppoſes him to be the Son of Taront- 
himſelf to be the perſon who attacked Poff- mius Priſcus. See Remarks on the Hiſt. A i 
humius ; which is very ſtrange, conſidering, Rom. Kings, Article Targuinius oy, X 
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talions of the enemy's right wing which ſtill kept their ground. His V. of R. 25 
chief aim was at the perſon of Mamilius who commanded them, and Bef. 7 C.495- 
who was eaſily known by his tall ſtature, and the richneſs of his habit ne.. 
and armour, The Roman, to come at him, beat down all that ſtood in 

his way; he then attacked him, and with his firſt blow laid him dead 

upon the ground: Nevertheleſs he loſt his own life by a wound from an 

unknown hand, while he was buſy in ſtripping the Body of his enemy. 

During all this time Sextus Tarquinius, who had returned from the center D. H. p. 350. 
of the Latines, and put himſelf again at the head of the left wing, main- 
tained the fight with great bravery againſt the Conſul Virginius. He 
had even broke the right wing of the Roman Army, when Poſthumius 
appeared on a ſudden with his victorious ſquadrons, to ſupport it. This 
unexpected turn of affairs made Sextus loſe at once all hopes of victory. 

Ruſhing therefore among the thickeſt ranks of the Roman Knights, he 
there ſunk under a multitude of wounds, after he had ſold his life dear. 

The death of Sextus Tarquinius was followed by the entire rout of the 

Latines, who had before loſt their two other Generals. Their camp was 
taken the ſame day, and the plunder abandoned to the Roman Soldiers. 
No victory, hitherto gained by the Romans, had been either more neceſ- 
ſary or more compleat. Scarce 10000 of the 43000 Latines who had come 
into the field, returned home. The whole Nation, for a long time after, 
felt this ſevere ſtroke ; nay, it may be truly ſaid, they never recovered 
of the blow which they received in the battle of Regillus. 

Poſthumins, the next morning, diſtributed the uſual rewards to thoſe p 352. 
who had behaved themſelves well in the action, and returned thanks to 
the Gods by ſacrifices. Scarce were theſe ceremonies ended, when the 
ſcouts brought intelligence, that a great body of troops covered the plain, 
and was marching in order of battle. It was the Volſci come to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Latines. Finding at their arrival how matters had gone, 
ſome of them were for falling upon the Romans before they could recover 
trom the fatigue of the preceding day; but another party, willing rather to 
ingratiate themſelves with the Conquerors, prevailed to ſend meſſengers 
to the Dictator, to tell him, they came to his aſſiſtance. Poſibumius con- 
victed them of falſhood by their letters which he had intercepted; and 
giving leave to the meſſengers to return, whom the multitude would have p. 353. 
torn to pieces, he reſolved to attack the Volſcian army the next day: but 
in the _ they broke up their camp. and fled. 

The Dictator at his return to Rome was honoured with a triumph: and p. 354. 
to his other names was added that of Regillenſis, from the place of the late 
action. He allotted a tenth part of the ſpoils to defray the expences of 
the public Games, and to build ſome Temples in honour of the Gods; par- 
ticularly one to Caſtor and Pollux, who were ſaid to have ap cared during 


the battle of Regillus upon white Horſes, and to have fought for the * 
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* Dion. Hal. relates a fabulous ſtory of and majeſtic ſtature, Who during the action 
Wo young horſemen, of an extraordinary appeared to Peſbumius and his party. Io 
| | marched. 
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ſerving it in the preſent caſe. He adviſed a total oblivion of the fault 
committed by the Latines, and a renewal of the ancient treaties with them. 
b. 350%. Nevertheleſs the Senate was not without ſome ſevere men, who were for 
razing all the Cities of Latium, ſeizing their territories, and reducing 
the inhabitants to ſlavery. Among theſe was §Spurius Caſſius. Others 
f were for depriving them of half their lands, by way of | ried 
. and, in conſideration of kindred and blood, for leaving them in pol- 
q 357 ſeſſion of their liberty. But the opinion of Lartius being approved by 
Poſthuminus, there was no further oppoſition to it; and a Decree was ac- 
; cordingly paſſed for renewing the old 2 on condition however, 
. that the Latines reſtored the priſoners they had taken, delivered up the 
; deſerters, and drove the Roman exiles out of Latium. 


ry 


Such was the end of the laſt war which the Romans had with their 

D. H. p. 358. neighbours on account of their baniſhed King. As for Tarquin himſelf, 
the only perſon now left of his family, being abandoned by the Latines, 
Hetrurians, Sabines, and all the other free States about Rome, he retired 


þ marched at the head of the cavalry, 3 was concluded they were the ſame who 
ö terror among the Latines, whom they wound- had brought the news to Rome, and that they 
ed with darts and lances. In the evening, could be no other than Caffor and Pollux. 


after the victory, the {ame horſemen appear- 
ed at Rome in the Forum. Their fierce and 
threatning countenances, and their horſes 
all dropping with ſweat, made people con- 
clude that they were returned from the bat- 
tle. When they had diſmounted, they waſh- 
ed themſelves in the water of a ſpring that 
roſe near the Temple of Vea; and they 
told the crowd of citizens, who ſurronnded 
them, the firſt news of the victory gained 

the Romans ; after which, they diſappeared. 
The next morning the Magiſtrates receiving 
Letters from the Bitator, which among the 
other circumſtances of the battle mentioned 
the ſudden appearance of the two young 
horſemen, who fought for the Romans, it 


1 


Plutarch in his life of Paulus A milius, adds 
to this relation, that Lucius Domitius was the 
firſt who was informed by Caftor and Pellux, 
of the entire defeat of the Latines: and to 
make the fable ſtill more wonderful, the 
ſ.me author affirms, that Domitius having 
appeared ſurprized at the account, the tuo 
horſemen took him gently by the beard, 
and it immediately changed its colour from 
black to red ; which miracle confirmed the 
relation, and got Domitius the ſurname of 
AEnobarbus Brazen-beard : and this ſtoty, 
fabulous as it is, was believed among the 
Romans. They tranſmitted it to poſterity by 

ublick monuments, which were Kill ſubſiſ- 


ing in the time of Diomſius. * 
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into Campania to Ariftodemus, Tyrant of Came. Here he ſhortly after Y. of R. 257+ 
ended his days, at about go years of age, and after 14 years exile, which 7 of $95* 
he had made remarkable by almoſt as many wars. * 
It muſt be granted, that Targuin had ſeveral of thoſe endowments and 
qualifications'which enter into the character of a Hero; intrepid courage; 

experience in arms; an excellent capacity for negotiations; an addreſs 

whereby, even in baniſhment, and when diveſted of all power, he could 

alienate from the Romans their ancient Allies, and unite thoſe Allies againſt 

his enemies; an invention fruitful in expedients; and a ſteady reſolution 

never to quit his claim to Empire but with lite. All theſe made an aſ- 

ſemblage of qualities not to be deſpiſed. But with theſe he had alſo in 

his nature ſuch a ſtrange compoſition of the moſt extravagant vices, as 

could not but prove fatal to his uſurped tyranny. And as a judicious * - Nu. Antiq. 
writer has obſerved, had not the death of the unfortunate Lucretia ad- 

miniſtered to the Roman people an opportunity of liberty, yet a far lighter 

matter would have ſerved them for a ſpecious reaſon to endeavour the aſ- 

ſertion of their rights. 

The freedom which the Romans recovered by the expulſion of Tar- 

quin the Proud was now ſecured to them by his death; a freedom 

that was indiſputably the ſource of all their future grandeur. Ne- 

vertheleſs it is the opinion of Zivy, that this very freedom, had they 7;,,p.,c 1. 
aſſumed it more early, and wreſted the Royal Power from any of their 
former Princes, would have proved the ruin of the riſing ſtate. For what, 

ſays he, would have been the conſequence, if that commonalty, made up 

of herdſmen and outlaws from other countries, who found refuge and im- 
punity at Rome, if they, being ſet free by ſome Brutus from the dread of 
Majeſty, had begun to be ruffled and agitated by the ſtorms of Tri- 
bunician fury, and, in a ſtrange City, to engage in quarrels with the 
Nobles, before the pledges of wives and children, and an affection (not 
quickly entertained) for the very place and ſoil, had aſſociated their hearts, 

and linked them together in one common intereſt. Certainly the State not 

yet come to maturity, would through diſcord have faded and periſhed ; 
whereas a peaceable and gentle government foſtered and cheriſhed it, and 

by a proper nouriſhment brought it to ſuch ſtrength and perfection as to 

be able to produce the wholeſom fruits of liberty. 

' How uit this reflection of the Latine hiſtorian is, will ſufficiently appear 

by the events which come next to be related. 


CHAP. V. 


. I. Domeſtic broils at Rome. $. II. The Volſci encouraged thereby, pre- 

pare to fall upon the Romans. The Plebeians reſuſe to liſt themſelves for 
| the war, Servilius, one of the Conſuls, with an army of volunteers, 
who follow him out of perſonal affettion, terrifies the enemy into @ ſubmiſſion 
for the preſent; but he has no ſooner lid baat his army, than they renew 
Uveir preparations to attack the Republic, F. III. While the Senate are 
conſulting 
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conſulting about the levies to be made on this occaſion, a ſudden accident occa. 
ions an inſurrection at Rome. Servilius appeaſes the tumult. New; 
comes that the Volſci art approaching. Servilius by fair promiſes in re. 
lation to the debts engages the people to liſt themſelves. F. IV. He defeat; 
the enemy, and, tho the Senate refuſe him a triumph at his return, on ac. 
count of his indulgence to the ſoldiers, he triumphs in ſpight of their oppoſ. 
tion. F. V. After this he takes the field again, and defeats the AukUxc!. 
$. VI. The debtors at his return from the war claim the perſormance of 
his promiſes. Servilius, not having power to make them good, is treated ly 
the people with contempt. He thereupon becomes their enemy, and the ſediticn 
mcreaſes. : 


D. Hal B. 6. F. I. CAR CE was the dangerous war with the LZatines over, 
p. 358, & eg. 8 and the Dictatorſhip of Poſthumius expired, when the do- 
meſtic feuds and diſſenſions at Rome revived. The Senate, 
who thought it needleſs any longer to court the people, or even 
to ſhew them any condeſcenſion, revoked, by a decree, that ſuſpenſion of 
the ſuits for debt, which nothing but neceſſity had before induced them to 
grant. The creditors began to proſecute their debtors with more rigour 
than ever; and theſe of courſe renewed their murmurs and complaints, 
To prevent the miſchiefs which this grand affair might occaſion, the Se- 
Y. of R. 258. nate procured the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius, whoſe reſolution they 
* ld were well acquainted with. But leſt he ſhould carry it too far, they gave 
omann. him, for his Collegue, P. Servilius, a man of a gentle, humane character, 
and agreeable to the poor and the multitude. Theſe two Magiſtrates were 
ſure to be of contrary opinions. Servilius, out of goodneſs and compaſſion 
to the unfortunate, inclined to the remiſſion of the debts, or at leaſt of thoſe 
exorbitant and accumulated intereſts which conſiderably exceeded the prin- 
cipal. He exhorted the Senate to make ſome regulation in this matter, 
that might eaſe the people, and ſettle the tranquillity of the State upon a 
laſting toundation. [4 | 
But Appius, a ſevere obſerver of the laws, maintained, with his 
uſual conſtancy, that it was a manifeſt injuſtice to relieve the debtors at 
the expence of their creditors ; that this project tended to the very 
ruin of the ſubordination neceſſary in a well governed State; that the con- 
deſcenſion which Servilius was for ſhewing to the neceſſities of the people, 
would be looked upon by the ſeditious, only as a diſguiſed weaknels, and 
ſo breed new pretenſions; whereas nothing would be a better proof 0 
the power of the Government, than a juſt ſeverity ſhewed to thoſe who 
by their diſobedience and cabals had violated the Majeſty of the Senate. 
This diverſity of opinion produced nothing but bitterneſs of ſpeech and 
perſonal reflections. The Senate aſſembled daily, and as often broke up 
without coming to any concluſion, In the mean time the people continu- 
ed to be oppreſſed and to complain. Being informed of what paſſed in 
the Senate, and of the different inclinations of the two Conſuls, they ſhow- 
ered many praiſes upon Servilius, and heaped as many imprecations upon 
Appius. The moſt ſeditious among the multitude flocked cr 
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They held ſecret aſſemblies in the night and in by places; and, in a word, V. of R. 288. 
the diſcontent and diſorder in the City were ſuch as ſeemed to preſage no- Bef. J. C. 44 
thing leſs than a civil war. 7; — 
$. II. THE news of theſe diſturbances at Rome having reached the 
Volſci, they immediately began to draw their forces together, in order to 
march and beſiege it ; believing they could never have a more favourable 
opportunity to cruſh the new Republic, which they hated and had always 
looked upon with a jealous eye. Had the authority of the Senate been re- 
garded, an alarm of this kind would have been the luckieſt thing that 
could have happened for their views, becauſe it furniſhed a pretext to ſend 
away the moſt mutinous of the people from the City: But the Roman youth, 
being ſummoned as uſual to be liſted for the ſervice, abſolutely refuſed to 
appear; and this diſobedience occaſioned another diſpute between the 
Conſuls. Appius was for puniſhing the refractory with rigour, and Servi- 
ins for more indulgence. 
As it was neceſſary to take the field againſt the enemy, the Senate gith- 
out coming to any determination about the affair of the debts, decreed that 
Servilius ſhould conduct the war, and Claudius govern the City. They 
made this regulation, in hopes that Servilius, being a popular man, would 
have leſs difficulty than the other to levy an army. Nevertheleſs the peo- 
ple ſtill refuſed to liſt themſelves in the accuſtomed manner. What troops 
he could raiſe were only volunteers who offered to ſerve, out of perſonal 
affection to the General. They were indeed the more formidable on this 
account; and the Conſul marched them ftrait into the enemies territory. 
The Volſci, depending on the civil broils at Nome, and little expecting that p. 361. 
they ſhould ſo ſoon have occaſion to act upon the defenſive, had not made 
luch expedition in their preparations for the war, as to be in a condition to 
face the Romans in the field. They were forced therefore to have recourſe 
to ſupplications and intreaties; and by theſe they wrought upon the eaſy 
Conſul to favour them. He required of them only ſubſiſtence and clothes 
tor his troops, and 300 hoſtages of the beſt families. 
Not long after the return of Servilius to Rome, and when the rich 
Patricians, believing the ſtate to be in no danger from any quarter, were 
purſuing their poor debtors with the uſual ſeverity, ſome Envoys from the 
Letines arrived in the City, bringing with them by force certain Deputies 
who had been ſent by the Volſci to the Latine Nation. Thoſe Deputies 
had been commiſfioned to engage the Lazines, if poſſible, to join with the 
V oiſci, the Hernici and Sabines in a league againſt Rome: But the Latines, Livy, B. 2, 
quite humbled by their defeat in the battle of Regillus, would liſten to c. 22. 
no propoſal for a new rupture with the Republic; and the Romans, to 
reward their fidelity, and the zeal they ſhewed on this occaſion, reſtored 
them 6000 priſoners taken in the laſt war ; theſe captives they alſo new 
cloathed before they ſent them home, in order to make the tavour yet 
more obliging. | | | | | 
9. III. THE diſcovery made by the Latine Envoys of the ſecret nego- 
tations of the Volſci, was more than ſufficient to determine the Senate to a 
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Y. of R. 258. declaration of war againſt them: But the Fathers had now the ſame dif- 
Bef. J. C. 494. ficulties as before, in relation to the levies. They were aſſembled to de- 
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their deliberations; and the calamity of a private citizen occaſioned x 


Livy, B. 2. 
CE: 13. 
D. H. p. 361. 


p- 362. 


1bid. 


that while he bore arms in the laſt war againſt the Sabines, he had not on- 
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bate this matter, and likewiſe what number of ſoldiers it would be pro- 
per to raiſe in the preſent exigence, when a ſudden accident ſuſpended 


general inſurrection of the people. 

A Plebeian, loaded with chains, threw himſelf into the public place as into 
an Alum. He was a man in years, tall of ſtature, meagre, pale, and his 
eyes {unk into his head ; his cloaths dirty and ragged, his beard buſhy, his 
hair matted, and his appearance all together a ſhocking ſpectacle. Never- 
theleſs, he was very well known ; and ſome remembered to have been with 
him in the wars, and to have ſeen him fight with great valour. He himſelf 
named the Conſuls and the Tribuns under whom he had ſerved, and, ad- 
dreſſing his ſpeech to a. multitude of people that ſurrounded him, and 
earneſtly enquired the cauſe of his deplorable condition ; he told them, 


ly been hindred from cultivating his little inheritance, but that the enemy, 
in an incurſion, had plundered and burnt his houſe. That the neceſſities 
of life, and the tributes which, notwithſtanding his misfortunes, he was 
obliged to pay, had forced him to contract debts ; that the intereſt being 
oy degrees grown to an exceſſive ſum, he was reduced to the melan- 
choly expedient of 12 up his inheritance to diſcharge part of it. 
But that the mercileſs creditor, not being yet quite paid, had dragged him 
to priſon, with two of his children; that to oblige him to haſten the pay- 
ment of the reſidue, he had delivered him over to his ſlaves, who, by 
his order, had torn his body with whips: At the ſame time throwing off 
his garment, he ſhewed a back ſtill bloody with laſhes, ſuffered from 
his creditor ;z and a breaſt covered with the ſcars of wounds he had receiv- 
ed in battle. 

The people already ripe for ſedition, and juſtly provoked at ſo 
barbarous an action, utter'd a thouſand cries of indignation againſt the 
Patricians. The noiſe ran in a- moment over the whole City, and the 

ople flocked from all parts into the Forum. Thoſe whom the like mis- 
ortunes had thrown into the fetters of their creditors, made their eſcape; 
the ſedition quickly found leaders and abetrors, and the authority 0! 
the Magiſtrate was no longer regarded. The Conſuls, who came in hopes 
of putting a ſtop to the EDrdet by their preſence, being ſurrounded by the 
people hot with fury, found neither reſpect nor obedience in the citizens. 

Appius, abhorred by the multitude, was juſt going to be inſulted, if he 
had not eſcaped under favour of the tumult. Servilius, though more a. 
greeable to the people, was forced to throw off his conſular robe, and 
without any mark of his dignity, to run into the thickeſt of the crowd. 
He careſſed and embraced the moſt mutinous, and with tears in his eyes 
conjured them to appeaſe this diſorder. He gave them his word that he 
would immediately call the Senate, and take as much care of the peoples 
intereſts in it, as any Plebeian could do; and as a proof of his ar 

0 
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the Senate had made ſome new regulation in this affair. 


* 


The people upon his word diſperſed themſelves; and the Senate imme- 
diately aſſembled. Servilius laid before them the diſpoſition of men's 


he proclaimed by a herald, that no citizen ſhould be arreſted for debt, till 
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minds, and the neceſſity, in ſuch a conjuncture, of -abating ſomewhat of 


the ſeverity of the laws. Appius, always faithful to his firſt opinion, 
firmly oppoſed this meaſure, and as he could never help tincturing his 
counſels with the auſterjty of his character, and the harſhneſs of his man- 
ners, he publickly upbraided his Collegue with being a flatterer and a 
lave of the people. Servilius, in his turn, reproached him with the ob- 
ſtinacy of his temper, his pride, and the animoſity he ſhewed againſt the 
Plebeians. Each Conſul had his party. The warm contention, occa- 


foned by this oppoſition of ſentiments, had begun to raiſe a great noiſe in 


the aſſembly, when ſome horſemen came full ſpeed with an account, that Livy, B. 2. c. 


an army of Volſci were upon their march to Rome. 

This alarming news had not the fame effect on all. The Senators, their 
Clients, and the richer ſort of Plebeians took arms: But thoſe who were 
oppreſſed with debts, ſhewing their chains, aſked with a bitter ſmile, 
whether it was worth their while to expoſe their lives to preſerve ſuch or- 
naments ? And all theſe Plebeians obſtinately refuſed to give their names 


to be inrolled. 
Rome was at this time in ſuch an agitation as uſually precedes the 


greateſt revolutions z the Conſuls divided; the people diſobedient to 9. N 


their Magiſtrates ; an enemy at the gates. The Senate, who were almoſt 
equally afraid of the citizens and the Yolſci, engaged Appius to take upon 
him the defence of the city ; becauſe they hoped the people would more 
willingly follow his Collegue into the field. Servilius, being appointed to 
march againſt the enemy, conjured the people not to abandon him in this 
expedition ; and, to prevail upon them to take arms, he publiſhed a new 
prohibition againſt detaining in priſon any Roman Citizen who was willing 
to go with him to the war, or ſeizing his children or his goods: And by 
the ſame edict he engaged himſelf, in the name of the Senate, to give the 
people, at his return, all reaſonable ſatisfaction, with relation to their debts. 

This declaration was no ſooner publiſhed, but the people crowded to 
liſt themſelves, ſome out of affection to the Conſul, whom they knew to 
be their friend, and others that they might not ſtay in Rome under the 
levere and imperious government of Appius. But of all the Plebeians, 
none enrolled themſelves more chearfully, than thoſe very perſons who 
had been moſt active in the laſt tumult. 


\.IV. AS ſoon as the levies were compleated, Servilius marched' to h. 2 B. 6. 
meet the enemy, and, when he was come within a ſmall diſtance of them, p. 304. 
encamped, a little before night, near the Pontine lake. The Volſci in- L B. 2. c 25. 


In Latium. 


ſulted him the very next morning in his camp. The Conſul was in no 
haſte to leave his entrenchments, not being yet ſufficiently aſſured of the 


good will of his troops; but when he overheard his men accuſe him of 


mactivity, and by their ſhouts was convinced of their eagerneſs to ie 
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he immediately ordered all the gates of his camp to be opened, and 3 
general fally to be made. The Volſci could not ſtand the attack of the 
Romans, but were entirely defeated z; and the Confal, to reward his ſol- 
diers, gave them all the plunder of the enemy's camp, which was very 
rich, to enable them to pay their debts. |; 
He then marched to Suefſs Pometia, a conſiderable City of the Volſci, took 
it by aſſault, and put all to the ſword who were paſt the age of puberty, 
an act of barbarity which ſeemed cont-ary to his natural temper. (Appius 
at the ſame time beheaded the 300 Volſcian hoſtages at Ryme.) As to the 
ſpoil of Sueſſa, Servilins abandoned that likewiſe to his ſoldiers, without 
reſerving any part of it for the publick treaſury. 
This profuſeneſs of the Conſul to his troops highly diſpleaſed his Col- 
legue. Servilius in his return to Rome, where he doubted not to obtain 2 
triumph, received intelligence that Appius had perſuaded the Senate to 
refuſe him that honour, under pretence, that he was a feditious man, 
who aimed at popularity by an exceſſive indulgence to his ſoldiers. The 
conqueror, touched to the quick with ſo undeſerved a treatment, no ſoon- 


er came before Rome, but he cauſed the People to be called together in 


a a field without * the walls, and there complained to them of the jealouſy 


of his Collegue, and the injuſtice of the Senate. He preſently found b 
the diſpoſition of the audience, that he might attempt whatever he pleaſed. 
Without regard therefore to the Senate's deciſion, he immediately decreed 
himfelf a * triumph, and marched with the uſual pomp to the capitol, at- 
tended by his army and all the people. 

$. V. BEFORE the expiration of this Conſulſhip, a new enemy 
ſtarted up againſt the Republic. Ecetræ a Volſcian town had lately ſubmit- 
ted to the Romans; and theſe had ſent thither a garriſon to defend it. The 
AvzuNct, a ſmall community that poſſeſſed a part of Campania, not far 
from the Ecetrans, took umbrage at the neighbourhood of that garri- 
ſon ; they ſent to Rome a haughty demand to have it inſtantly removed; 
and they added threatenings in caſe of refuſal. The Senate in anſwer, bid 
the Envoys go tell their Maſters, That it was à dangerous thing to attack 
thoſe whoſe very neighbourhood was formidable to them. A war preſently 
enſued. The Aurunci entered Latium and advanced as far as Aricis : 


There the Romans came up with them, and, at firſt ſight of theſe new ene- 


1 Serwilius made an halt, as ſoon as he came triumph. This decree was to the 
before Rome, becauſe the Laws did not permit people, ho confirmed it, and fixed the day 
him who demanded a triumph to enter into Er the ceremony, unleſs the Tribune of te 
the city. He was obliged to keep without the People oppoſed it; which ſometimes happened. 
walls with his army, and there wait for the And this Law was agreat inſtanceof the policy 
conſent of the Senate; to which he, accord- of the Romans. An ambitious General, at the 
ing to cuſtom, ſent a letter wrapped up in head of a victorious army, might have cauſed 
laurel. Upon the receipt of this, the Sena- great diforders in Rome, if he had been per- 
tors aſſembled in the temple of Pellona, which mitted to enter it with his army; and might 
ſtood in one of the ſuburbs of Rome. Here the by force have obtained a triumph, which he 
General gave them an account of his expedi- had not merited. C. & R. i 
tion, after which they made a decree, whereb b This triumph is not marked in the (. 
they granted the conqueror the honours of a foline Tables. 
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mies, were a little daunted at their 9 N thoſe fierce looks, V. of R. 458. 


and that martial ait which diſtinguiſhed them from all the other Nations 
of Italy : However, calling to mind the great abilities of their own Gene- 
rals, Servilius and 49 mg Repillenſis (which latter commanded the 
cavalry) this reſtored their confidence. In the begining of the ac- 
tion the Romans had much the diſadyantage, being very unequal in 
ſtrength to the enemy; and unable to ſuſtain the fury of their firſt chars ; 
and, to their further difcouragement, they quickly found that their horſe 
could be of no ſetvice to them, becauſe the field of battle was extremely 
uneven and full of rocks. Poſthumius nevertheleſs recovered the day by 
his able conduct. Making his cavalry diſmount, he led them to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of thoſe battalions that were giving ground, and by his words and 
example in a ſhort time brought them again into order; after which the 
enemy were ſoon routed and their camp taken. The Aurunci entirely diſ- 
appearing, Servilius marched his atmy back to Rome. 

J. VI. AND now after ſo many victories obtained, chiefly by the 
bravery of thoſe who were moſt in debt, the people thought they might 
| confidently demand che performance of Servi/zxs's promiſes ; and indeed 
for his part, he left no means untried to make good his word. He em- 
ployed his utmoſt efforts to prevail with the Senate to grant the debtors a 
general releafe. But Appius, wha looked upon the leaſt change in the 
laws to be dangerous, ſtrongly oppoſed his Collegue's deſire. He gave 
the creditors freſh power to the debtors to priſon z and the applauſes 
he thereby got from the rich, and the curſes from the poor, equally con- 
curred to the confirming this Magiſtrate in his ſeverity. 

Thoſe who were arreſted, appealed to Servilius; they urged upon him 
the promiſes he had made to the people before the campaign, and the ſer- 
vices they had done in the war. They cried aloud before his tribunal, 
that either in quality of Conſul he ſhould undertake the defence of his fel- 
low-citizens, or, as General, not deſert the intereſt of his ſoldiers. But Ser- 
vilius, who was naturally timorous and averſe to ſtrife, durſt not declare 
openly againſt the whole body of Patricians; and by endeavouting to 
manage both parties, he diſobliged both, ſo that he got the hatred of the 
one, and the contempt of the other. | 

How low he was ſunk in the eſteem of the people moſt remarkably 
appeared when the time came to conſecrate a temple which had been erect- 
ed to Mercury. The conſecrator was to have conſiderable powers and 
privileges. He was to be the Head and Founder of a ſociety of Mer- 
chants in Rome; to have the charge of furniſhing the city with proviſi- 
ons, and to inſpect them; and he was to have all the honours, and per- 
torm all the functions of a Pontifex Maximus within the verge of this tem- 
ple. Appius and Servitius ſtanding in competition for this office, the Se- 
nate were unwilling to decide any thing in the matter, and therefore re- 
terred it wholly to the people. This would ſome time ago have been in 


* Mercury was thought by the Pagans to be the God of Commerce, whence Cicero calls 
Merchants Mercuriales, | fect 
efte 


Bef. J. C. 405. 
1 Wade. 


Livy, B. 2. c. 
27. 


c. 27, 
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V. of R. 258. 
Bef. J. C. 404. 
15Conſulſhip. 


rius, who was only a centurion, to perform the conſecration. Hereupon 


3 
16Conſulſhip. 


Li vy. B. 2. c. 
28. 


. I. QUCH was the ſtate of Rome when A. Virginius and T7. Je. 
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effect to decree in Servi;us's favour; but at preſent the people were ſo 
much diſſatisfied with both their Conſuls, that they would not beſtow 
the honour in queſtion upon either of them; they choſe one M. Leto. 


the two Magiſtrates, equally enraged, joined with the Senate in putting 
the laws in execution againſt the debtors with the utmoſt rigour; a vain 
effort of revenge; for the multitude paid no regard to their authority. 
When any Plebeian was proſecuted for debt, the populace came in crowds 
into court, and made ſuch a noiſe, that the ſentence, pronounced by the 
Judges, could not be heard. The debtors no longer endeavoured to ap- 

aſe their creditors and mollify the Senate by entreaties, they inſulted 
both and inſtead of the Plebeians, the Patricians were now in danger of 
impriſonment and ſlavery. Nothing prevailed in the City but tumult and 


violence. | 
CH, A P., VI. 


$. I. The people refuſe to obey the ſummons of the new Conſuls (A. Virginius 
and T. Veturius,) to lift themſelves for a war againſt the Sabines, qui 
and Volſci. Manius Valerius, a brother of Poplicola, is created Difator. 
$. II. Valerius prevails with the people to ſerve, by promiſing them full ſa- 
tisfattion in relation to their complaints when the war ſhall be over, and by 
ſuſpending in the mean time all proſecutions for debt. Three armies are raiſed, 
to be commanded by the Diftator and the two Conſuls. The enemy are defeated 
on all ſides. F. III. The diftator at his return home demands of the Senate ii 
diſcharge his engagements to the debtors. His demand is rejected. He ex- 
cuſes himſelf to the people and refigns the Diftatorſhip. 


turius, men of little ſteadineſs, took poſſeſſion of the Conſulate, 

The moſt conſiderable of the diſcontented Plebeians held private aſſem- 
blies by night to conſult the proper meaſures for a redreſs of their 
grievances, and for preventing their being drawn by ſurprize into any 
thing diſadvantageous to them, when they ſhould be called together in 
legal Comitia, Notice being brought to the Conſuls of theſe ſecret meet- 
ings, they inform the Senate of them, ſubmitting it to the wiſdom of 
that venerable body to preſcribe a remedy for the growing evil; a defer- 
ence that was by no means agreeable to the Confeript Fathers, who ſaw 
through the policy of their Magiſtrates, that were unwilling to draw the 
odium of puniſhing the offenders upon themſelves. The Senate having 
ſeverely reproved them for their timid conduct, ordered them immedi 
ately to raiſe an army in legal form, for a war which threatned the Re- 
ublic. It ſeems the Sabines, encouraged by the inteſtine broils at Rome, 
ad revolted, and they had engaged the Roman colony of Medulia to 
enter with them into a league confirmed by, oaths. The Conſuls ac: 
cording to their inſtructions ſummoned the tribes, but it was to no 
purpoſe, the people being obſtinately determined not to liſt themſelves 


till ſuch time as all debts ſhould be aboliſhed, Virginius and ar 
| nding 
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ending that no- body regarded their ſummons, laid all the blame of the V. of R. 259. 
aiſobedience upon the Senate. They even accuſed the Fathers to the Fa- B*t.7 C 493- 
lers themſelves, and they added, Let thoſe of you who are the boldeſt with- 9 
in doors at making ſevere decrees, now ſhew their heads without doors, and * 
face the fury of the multitude. You will then ſee whether it be to our want of 
courage, or to your falſe meaſures, that the untrattableneſs of the people is owing. 
Theſe words ſo provoked the younger Senators, that, leaving their 
feats, they ſurrounded the Conſuls, called them cowards, and bid them 
come down from their thrones and diſcharge themſelves of a burthen 
that was too heavy for their weakneſs. © 
After ſome time ſpent in theſe mutual reproaches, the Conſuls returned 
once more to the Forum, guarded by a good number of the Senators, to 
add the more weight to their authority. They aſcended their tribunal, 
and called upon one of the moſt factious by name to come and be enrol- 
led. The man did not anſwer; and his ſilence being taken for diſobedi- D. Hal. B. 6. 
ence, he was inſtantly ſeized : but the populace quite furious, tore him out p. 368. 
of the lictors hands; and the Conſuls experienced on this occaſion how 
little reſpect is paid to Majeſty without ſtrength ; they had enough to do 
to defend the Senators, who attended them, from blows. 
While the people were thus enraged againſt the Senate, the Senate a- 
gainſt the people, and the Conſuls regarded by neither people nor Senate, 
Envoys came from the Latines and Cruſtumini (allies of Rome) complain- 
ing of the hoſtilities of the Equi and Sabines; and an Embaſſay from the 
Vi/ſci arrived at the ſame time, demanding reſtitution of the lands conquer- 
ed by the Romans from them. Upon this new alarm the Senate afſem- 
bled extraordinarily. Titus Lartius, that venerable Senator, who had 
been formerly Dictator, gave his opinion firſt. He ſaid, That the only 
way to put an end to theſe alarms from abroad, was to eſtabliſh peace at 
lome, and he propoſed, that the aſſembly might meet again the next day p. 369. 
to deliberate about the methods neceſſary to procure that happineſs. That 
in the mean time the Volſcian Ambaſſadors ſhould be anſwered, That it 
was not confiſtent with the honour of the Republic to comply with their de- 
mands. And as to the allies, he adviſed, that aſſurances ſhould be given 
them, that Rome would never leave them expoſed to the inſults of their ene- 
mes, This advice was approved and followed. 
The next day the Senate fat again. Then the Conſul Virginius fpoke Lit), B. 2. 
rſt, and propoſed a medium between the ſeverity of Appius and the ge- c. 29: 
neral releaſe of debts. He was for having thoſe ſoldiers, who had fought D. H. p. 370. 
lo ſucceſsfully the laſt year, protected by the Senate againſt their credi- 
tors; but for leaving the other debtors to the ſeverity of the law. 
Lartius ſtood up next and ſaid, That he faw, with abundance of grief, 
Rome ſplit as it were into two Cities: That one was full of nothing but 
riches and pride, and the other of miſery and rebellion : That there was 
no appearance in either of juſtice or of honour, or even of common de- 
cncy ; that the haughtinels of the great was no leſs odious than the diſo- 
ence of the lower ſort; that he could not but foreſee, the extream 
« 11 WOT HOT 2 HSNS 170 poverty 
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v. of R. 259+ poverty of the people would always keep up diſſenſion; and that he did 
Bef-7. C- 493- not think it poſſibſe to reſtore peace and union between the two orders, by 
16Conſulſhip. any other means than a general abolition of the debts. 
Appius, when it came to his turn to ſpeak, was equally againſt both theſe 
propoſals : He affirmed, That the frequent mutinies among the people 
did not proceed ſo much from their want, as from an unbridled licentiouſ. 
neſs, which ſeditious men were pleaſed to call by the name of liberty; and 
from the abuſe which they made of the Lex Valeria. They violate, /aid 
* be, the Majeſty of the Conſuls with impunity, becauſe they know they 
<< can appeal from the condemnation of their crime to the very accompli- 
ces of it: And what order can we ever hope to eſtabiſh in a State, 
*« where the decrees of the Magiſtrates are ſubject to the reviſal and judg- 
b ment of a rabble guided wholly by their fury and caprice ? Let us cre- 
4 ate a Dictator, whoſe judgments are without appeal; and then we need 
# | not fear, that even the moſt daring of the Plebeians will be fo inſolent 


Lad 


4 << as to repulſe the lictors of a Magiſtrate, who has the ſovereign diſpo- 
4 <« {al of their lives and fortunes. 5 
D. Hal. p. 35 1. The younger Senators, and thoſe eſpecially whoſe intereſt was concerned 
in the abolition of the debts, declared for Appius's opinion; and were even 
8 Livy B. 2. for conferring the Dictatorſhip upon him: They ſaid, that a ſupreme Ma- 
, * giſtrate of his firmneſs and intrepidity was ohne neceſſary to reduce 
| 


La 


the people to their duty. But the more experienced and the more moderate 
of the Senate thought the Dictatorial power, always formidable, would 
be very improperly placed in the hands of a man naturally ſevere and in- 


4 ' flexible. By their advice one of the Conſuls named to that office Marius 
I | Valerius, « man of above 70 years of age, brother to the famous Pop- 
4 licola. This nomination was indeed contrary to law, which required that 
4 the Dictator ſhould always be choſen out of ſuch as had been, or were 
3 actually Conſuls; but as no perſon was judg'd ſo proper for that ſtation 
A at this time, the neceſſity of the caſe made the Senate overlook rules. 

4 D. Hal. B. 6. F. II. YALERIUS, Plebeian in his inclination, named, for Genera! of 
44 p. 371. the Horſe, Quintius Servilius, the brother of the laſt year's Conſul, and 
I | who thought, as the Dictator himſelf did, that there was a great deal of 
b juſtice in the people's complaints. Then having convened a general aſſem- 
4 bly of the Citizens, he told them, That they need not have any appre. 
. henſions, that either their liberty, or the Lex Valeria, which was its chief 


4 ſupport, would be in danger under a Dictator of the family of Valerius 

| Poplicola. That he did not aſcend his tribunal to cheat them with falſe pro- 
miſes ; that indeed there. was a neceſſity of their marching againſt the e. 
nemies who were advancing towards Rome; but that he would engage 
his own name, and on the part of the Senate, to give them full ſatisfaction, 
with relation to their complaints, at their return from the campaign: 
He added, And in the mean while, by the ſovereign authority with which 
„L am inveſted, I declare your perſons, your lands, and your goods, 10 
« be perfectly free: I ſyſpend the effect of all obligations that mig" 
ebe made uſe of to give you trouble. Come and aſſiſt us to conquer nen 


“lands from our enemies for your uſe.” This 
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This ſpeech filled the people with hopes and with comfort. Every body Y. of F. 259. 
ook arms with pleaſure, and ten legions were raiſed compleat ; three 6701038 
were given to each Conſul, and the PiRator reſerved four to himſelf. b. „. 
The Komans marched againſt the enemy on different ſides. The Dictator 

ined a notable victory over the Sabines, laid waſte - their country, and 
enriched his ſoldiers with ſpoil : The Conſul Veturius routed the 22 af- 
ter which he took their camp, and then Velitræ, into which place he en- 
tered fword in hand *r of the vanquiſhed : And A. Virginius, the 
other Conſul, obtained over the Aqui a victory, which, by reaſon of 
their haſty flight, was without much bloodſhed. Except the victory at 
Regillus, the Romans had never gained a more important one than that of 
the Dictator over the Sabines. Accordingly he was decreed a triumph by Liy, B. 2. c. 
both Senate and . och and as a further mark of diſtinction, they allot- 31. 
ted him an honourable place in the Circus, at the celebration of the pub- 
lic games, and appointed that a curule chair ſhould always be placed 
there for him; and this honour they made hereditary in his family. 

$. III. THE Senate apprehending that the ſoldiers at their return P. Hal. B. 6. 
would challenge of the Dictator the execution of his promiſe, deſired him p. 373. 
and the two Conſuls to detain them {till under their enſigns, upon pretence 
that the war was not quite finiſhed. The two Conſuls obeyed ; but the 
Dictator, whoſe fe was independent of the Senate, diſbanded his 
army. He declared his ſoldiers free of the * oath they took when they 
liſted themſelves ; and as a new proof of his affection to the Plebeians, he 
choſe out of that order four hundred of the moſt conſiderable, whom he 
brought into that of the Knights. He then went to the Senate, and de- 
manded that a decree ſhould be paſs'd for the abolition of the debts, pur- 
ſuant to the promiſe he had has the people. The oldeſt Senators and 
the beſt men, excepting only Appius, were for conſenting to this demand. 

But the faction of the rich got the better, being ſupported by the young Se- 
nators, who thought that nothing could be done for the relief of the people, 


The giving the military oath, which was appeal admitted. There was likewiſe ano- 
called Sacramentum, Was, properly ſpeaking, ther way of enliſting men, which was called 
the legal method of forming the Reman Ar- Conjuratio, It took place, in caſe of un- 
mes. After the ſoldiers had been choſen foreſeen commotions, and the ſudden irrupti- 
out of each tribe, in the manner elſewhere ons of an enemy. Then, that no time might 
deſcribed, this oath was adminiſtered to them. be loſt in raiſing the neceſſary ſuccours, the 

e ceremony was this. The Tribunes of ſoldiers were excuſed the formalities uſually 
each Legion aſſembled the body they com- obſerved in enrolling them. The General 
manded Then one ſoldier in a Legion only went up to the Capitol, and there erect- 
ſwore, in the name of all the reſt, to obey ed two Standards; one red, for the foot; and 
the Commanders of the Roman army. After the other blue, for the horſe. After which, 
ths, every ſoldier came, and ſingly engaged he pronounced theſe words, with a loud 
o perform what had been ſworn This voice: Let thoſe who love the ſafety of the Re- 
cutom continued till the 538 1b year of Rene; public, make haſte and follow me. A third way 
and then another oath, called by Livy, B. of enrolling or enliſting men, then in uſe, 
1 Juyurandum, (of which we ſhall ſpeak was this. The Conſuls committed it to the care 
5 ts proper place) was added to the former. of choſen perſons, to raiſe troops in different 
FA virtue of this engagement, rebels and places, as the Republic had occaſion for them; 

<ters were puniſhed with death, and no and this was called Evocatio. C. & R. 
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v. of R. 259. but to the diminution of the Senate's authority. There were even ſeveral wh, 
Bef. F.C. 493. : 
16Conſulſhip. 


Liu. B. S. ©... * 


31, 


D. Hal. B. 6. 


p. 374, & 375+: 


reign war, and our domeſtic feuds, were the occaſion of the Repub- 


« paſt either revenging my ſelf, or doing juſtice to you, I freely reſign 
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reſuming upon the Dictator's mildneſs of temper, reproached him, chat b 
e ſought by the vileſt methods the applauſes of a baſe populace. Not 5 
only his demand was rejected, but he was made to underſtand, that if ) 
his dictatorial dignity had not ſet him above the laws, the Senate would a 
call him to an account for diſbanding his army, as an action contrary to 4 


the military laws, while the enemies of the Republic were ſtill in arms. I 


The venerable old man anſwered, I plainly perceive that I am not ) 
C agreeable to you: I am accuſed of being too populgr may the Gods t 
grant that all the defenders of the Roman people, who ſhall riſe here. \ 
after, may be as moderate as I am | But expect not that I will deceive 
* my Fellow-Citizens, who took up arms upon my promiſe, and who at 
& the price of their blood have triumphed over your enemies. A fo 


<« lic's honouring me with the Dictatorſhip. We now have peace abroad, 
and I am hindered from eſtabliſhing it at home; thus my. office being 
grown uſeleſs, I am reſolved to hold it no longer. I had rather 
* behold the ſedition as a private perſon, than with the title of Dicta- 
tor.“ Concluding with theſe words, he left the Senate abruptly and 
convened an Aſſembly of the People. 

When the Aſſembly was formed, he appeared in it with all the enſigns 
of his dignity ; he firſt returned the people thanks for the readineſs with 
which upon his orders they had taken arms, and then he highly praiſed 
the valour they had ſhewn in every action of the war, againſt the enemies of 
the Commonwealth. You, ſaid he, like good Citizens, have perform 
ed your duty. It were now my turn to acquit myſelf of the promiſe I 
* made you; but a faction more powerful than the authority of the Dicts- 
<* tor himſelf, hinders the effect of my ſincere intentions. I am publickly 
called an enemy to the Senate; my conduct is cenſured ; it is imputed to 
* meas a crime, that I left you the ſpoils of our enemies, and above all, 
that I abſolved you from the military oath. I know after what manner, 
<« in the vigour of my life, I ſhould have anſwered ſuch injuries; but 
<< they deſpiſe an old man of above threeſcore and ten; and as I am nov 


da dignity in which I can do you no ſervice. a If any one of my Fellow. 
Citizens condemns me for the non-perform nce of my word, I willing. 
« ly put my ſmall remains of life into his hands; he may deprive me of 
«* it, if he pleaſes ; I ſhall neither murmur nor oppoſe.” 

The Multitude heard this diſcourſe with reſpect and veneration for the 
man, and they conducted him to his houſe with as many praiſes as if i 
had pronounced the abolition of the debts. 


CHAP. VIL 


$. I. The diſcontent among the people augments. The Conſuls, to give th 


wutineers a diverſion, lead their two armies, which they had not wo 
4 
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banded, again into the field. The ſoldiers deſert their Generals, and by V. of R. 259. 
the advice of Sicinnius Bellutus, retire to @ hill three miles from Rome. Bef.7. C. 493. 
$. II. The Senate diſpatch a deputation to them to perſuade them to re- "*Conſullhip. 


turn; but in vain. Poſthumius Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius, are 
choſen Conſuls. Warm \ debates in the Senate. A ſecond deputation is 
ſent to the mutineers in ſpite of the remonſtrances of Appius Claudius. 
$. III. The artful management of Sicinnius Bellutus, and 2 Brutus, 
the two heads of the ſedition, in their conference with the Deputies. F. IV. 
Menenius Agrippa, by his famous apologue, overcomes the obſtinacy of the 
mutineers ; but when they are juſt ready to go back to the city, Brutus 
puts a ſtop to their march till the Senate have agreed to. the creation of 
ſome new officers, choſen out of the Plebeians, to be the future protefors of 
the people. Theſe officers are ſtiled TRIBUxES oF THE PEOPLE, 


. I. A ND now the Plebeian debtors turned their whole indignation 

againſt the Senate, which had fo often deceived them: They 
held aſſemblies, not by night, but in open day, and ſeemed determined 
to keep no _— any meaſures. The Conſuls, who ſtill held their 
troops engaged by the cuſtomany oath they had taken to them, never 7o 
quit their enſigus without leave, led them by the Senate's advice out of the 


city under pretence of apprehending a new war from the Aqui and Sabines. Liuy, B. 2. 


The ſoldiers, perceiving the artifice, had no ſooner entered the field, but c. 32. 
the moſt furious were for murdering the Conſuls, in order to free them- 
ſelves and their fellows at once from the oath that bound them: But the 
more ſober having repreſented to thoſe madmen how uſeleſs, with regard 
to their purpoſe, ſuch a crime would be, they, by the advice of one 
Sicinnius, took another method. They ſnatched up the enſigns, which 
they had ſworn not to deſert, and marched away with them. The 
legions inſtantly, forſaking their officers *, followed; and all retired to 
a hill, (afterwards called Mons Sacer) three miles from Rome, near the 
river Anio. Here they encamped, and here they continued quiet, ob- 


1 


ſerving an exact diſcipline, and attempting no ſort of violence whatever. D. H. p. 356. 


II. A DESER TION ſo general, and which looked like the 
beginning of a civil war, gave great uneaſineſs to the Senate. They im- 


mediately ſet guards at the gates of the city, as well for its ſecurity, as 


Dion. Hal. gives us the reaſon why the by an inſcription on an ancient marble; 
legions ſo — followed their enſigns. The which runs 3 CoxoNx . IR LAT. S1G- 
Remans, ſays he, when they are in the field, na Que UncTa. Animated by this ſuper- 
relpe& nothing more than their enſigns and ftitious prejudice, the ſoldiers braved the 
ſtandards, They are to them as 15 many greateſt dangers, and deſpiſed death itſelf, to 
Deities. They ſwear by their military en- — theſe precious 4 ger from being ta- 
ſigns, and pay them à ſort of religious ken by the enemy. It often was treated as 
worſhip. On certain feſtivals, they crown a capital crime, a man's ſuffering his ſtandard 
them with flowers, and perfume them. Aqui- to be taken from him: Hiſtory gives us ſe- 
le certe, ac figna illa 3 & cuſtodiis veral inſtances of thoſe who were condemned 


burrida, inunguntur etiam feſtis diebus. Uti- to be whipped, and to loſe their heads, for 
namque dicere Poſen quis primus inftituifſet! having loſt the colours committed to their 
13 his cuſtom is alſo atteſted care. C. & R. | | 
Z 2 to 


Plin. B. 
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Y. of R. 259. to hinder any more of the Plebeians from joining the mal- contents. But, 

Bef. J. C. 493 · notwithſtanding this precaution, thoſe who were burthened with debts, 

16Confulſhip. and even many others, who, without being in debt, were diſcontented, 
eſcaped to the mutineers ; and Rome ſaw at her gates a very formidable 
army of her own citizens, ready to turn their arms againſt thoſe that re. 
mained in the city. 

The Patricians immediately divided themſelves into ſeveral bodies, to 
be differently employ'd : Some at the head of their clients, and of ſuch 
Plebeians as would not take part in the Secęſſion, ſecured the moſt advanced 
poſts ; others intrenched themſelves at the entrance of the city; the old 
men undertook the defence of the walls; and all appeared equally vigour. 
ous and reſolute. 

After theſe precautions, the Senate diſpatched a deputation to the mal. 

D. H. p. 378. contents, to offer them a general pardon, and exhort them to return into 
the city. But this ſtep, taken before the ſwell of paſſion had ſubſided, 

roduced nothing but a contemptuous and menacing anſwer from che Se- 

ceders, That the Patricians ſhould quickly find what enemies they had to deal 

with : which augmented the general conſternation and perplexity in Rome. 

The two Conſuls, whoſe Magiſtracy was expiring, appointed an aſſem- 
bly for the election of their ſucceſſors ; no body preſented himſelf candi- 

v. of R. 260. date for that dignity ; ſeveral even refuſed it. At length Poſthumus Comi- 

Bef. J. C. 492. nius, and Spurius Caſſius Viſcellinus, both conſular perſons, were conſtrained 

17Confulſhip. to accept it; and the Senate pitched upon them, becauſe they were equally 
agreeable to the Nobles and Plebeians, and becauſe Caſſius eſpecially had 
always behaved himſelf very prudently between the two parties. 

The new Conſuls began their adminiſtration with aſſembling the Senate 
to conſider of the beſt and moſt ſpeedy methods of reſtoring peace and 
union 1n the State. Na 

B. 6. p. 379, Mienenius Agrippa, a conſular perſon, and eminent for integrity of 
& /eq. manners, being the firſt called upon to give his opinion, declared, that 
he thought it adviſeable to diſpatcch a new deputation to the mal-contents, 
and to give the Deputies full power to put an end to this ugly affair, 
upon whatever conditions they ſhould find neceſſary for the good of the 
Republick. Some of the Fathers objected, that it would be a derogation 
to the majeſty of the Senate, to ſend'a ſecond deputation to rebels, who 
had given ſuch an unworthy reception to their firſt : But Menenius an- 
ſwered, that this was no time to inſiſt upon a vain punctilio; that the 
preſervation of the Republick, and even neceſſity, to which the Gods 
' themſelves were ſubmitted, obliged the Senate to court the people. That 
Rome, the terror of her neighbours, was in a manner beſieged by her own 
citizens ; that indeed they had as yet committed no a& of hoſtility, but 
that for this very reaſon the Senate ought to be the more careful to 
revent a war, which whatever ſhould be the ſucceſs of it, could not but 

fatal to the State. 4 
He added, that the Sabines, the Volſci, the Aqui, and the Hernici, al 
xreconcilcable enemies of the Roman name, would already have 2 

1 ; 
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mans weaken and deſtroy themſelves by their own diviſions. That no great 
aſſiſtance was to be expected from the Allies of the Republic; that as 
for the nations,of Campania and Hetruria, they were always governed by 
events, and their faith was to be ſuſpected; that even the Latines were 
not much more to be depended on, a people jealous of the ſu- 

riority of Rome, and even fond of novelty. That the Patricians 
deceived themſelves, if they hoped, merely with the 11 of their 
clients and ſlaves, to withſtand a combination of ſo many foreign and 
domeſtick enemies. 

M. Valerius, (the late Dictator) whoſe mind was embittered againſt the 
Senate, added to what Menenius had ſaid, that there was reaſon to appre- 
hend the mal-contents would renounce their country, and think of ling 
elſewhere : That Rome would become a deſert; and the Senate, by conti- 
nuing inflexible, loſe its chief ſtrength. That, if they had followed his 
advice during his Dictatorſhip, they might by the abolition of the debts 
have preſerved union and peace between the two orders in the ſtate ; but 
muſt not imagine that the people, who had ſo often been cheated by the 
falſe promiſes of the Senate, would now be ſatisfied with that abolition. 
That he feared the ill treatment they had received would incite them to 
demand ſecurities for the future enjoyment of their rights and liberties. 
That the creation of a Dictator, a modern invention of the Senate's, en- 
tirely defeated the purpoſe of the Lex Valeria, the People's refuge, and 
the guardian of their liberty. That it could not be denied, but many of 
the Plebeians had been deſpoiled of their lands by the exorbitant intereſts 
exacted from them for money lent by certain rich uſurers ; and thoſe poor 
wretches thrown into chains and ſlavery as fo many criminals : That indeed 
the more equitable among the Patricians had no ſhare in theſe tyrannical 
proceedings, but only ſome haughty ſpirits, who aimed at an Oligarchy, 
and had formed themſelves into a faction; at the head of which was 
Appius Claudius, the moſt declared enemy of the people, and who was 
always endeavouring to perplex and embroil the publick affairs. And he 
concluded with ſeconding the motion of Menenius for ſending a new de- 
putation to the Seceders. 


Appius, when it was his turn to ſpeak, roſe up, and addreſſing himſelf p. 386, & 4g. 
to M. Valerius, ſaid, „If you had confined your ſelf barely to give your 


opinion upon the affair in queſtion, without falling upon me ſo unjuſtly, 
you had not expoſed yourſelf to hear truths, which may not be ver 

** agreeable to you. But before I offer them to this Aſſembly, it is fit 

* ſhould anſwer your calumnies. Tell me, Valerius; Where are the Ko- 
mans whom I have proſecuted with the rigour of juſtice, to oblige 
© them to pay me what they owe me ? Name the Citizens whom I have 
5 kept in chains; go ſearch among the crowd of mal- contents, and fee 
whether there be one man who will ſay, he left the City out of fear of 
2 being impriſoned by me. Every body knows that I have uſed 
my debtors like my clients and . that without conſidering 
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the rebels, if they had not perhaps thought it more proper to let the Ro- Y. of R. 260. 
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V. of R. 260. 6 the old debts, I have aſſiſted them anew in their neceſſities; and that, 


Bef. . C. 492. « ag much as in me lay, the Citizens were always free. Not that ] pro- 
17Conſulſhip. ,, 


ſe my conduct as a rule for others; I will always contend for the 
6 authority of the laws in favour of thoſe who have recourſe to them [1 
« am even convinced, that, with regard to certain debtors who ſpend their 
ce lives in idleneſs and debauchery, it is as reaſonable to make them pay, 
<« as it is noble and generous to forgive poor Citizens who are peaceable 
« and laborious, but whoſe misfortunes have reduced them to extream 


« want: ſuch has been my conduct, and ſuch are the imperious maxim; 


% with which 1 am charged. But, it ſeems, I have declared myſelf a fa- 
% yourer of the great, and it is by my counſels that they have poſſeſſed 
e themſelves of the Government.—This crime, (turning toward the chief 
„ of the Senate) J am guilty of in common with you. The Government 
belongs to you, and you are too wile to yield it up to an unbridled rab- 
<« ble, to that furious beaſt which hearkens only to its flatterers, its ſlaves ; 
<< ſlaves that often become its Tyrants : And this is what we ought to ap- 
„ prehend from M. Valerius; who, tho? all the credit he has in the Re- 
public be owing to the dignities with which we have honoured him, 
< makes uſe of it now to ruin our laws, change the form of our govern- 
<« ment, and by his mean condeſcenſions, pave himſelf a way to the ty- 
„ ranny. You have heard his own words, and muſt have obſerved, that, 
<« being better informed than we of the pernicious deſigns of the rebels, 
< he gives us notice to prepare for new pretenſions: under colour of de- 
«© manding ſecurity for the liberty of the people, he ſeeks nothing but to 
<< deſtroy that of the Senate. 
<« But, to come to the chief point, upon which we meet this day : 1 
« ſay, that it is ſtriking at the very foundation of a State to change its 
c laws; and that it is impoſſible to annul the contracts between private 
<< perſons, without violating the public faith, the bond of ſociety. Will 
e you now grant to a ſeditious mob, who are ready to turn their arms à 
<« gainſt their Country, what you have often prudently refuſed to quiet Ci- 
c tizens, and to brave ſoldiers ? Conſider that you can make no conceſſion 
< in this article of the debts, without opening a door at the ſame time to 
© new pretenſions. Before it be long, the Leaders of the ſedition, in con- 
« cert with M. Valerius, will want to be admitted into the chief dignitics 
<« of the State. May the tutelar Gods of Rome grant, that the Govern- 
«© ment do not at laſt fall wholly into the hands of a baſe populace, that 
« will puniſh you for your weakneſs, and baniſh you your ſelves from 
« your Country | 
% Endeavours are uſed to terrify you with the arms of the Rebels: But 
<< have you not their wives and children in hoſtage ? Will they, with open 
<« force, attack a City which incloſes all that they hold moſt dear? But 
5 ſhall grant, that they have no more regard to the ties of Blood, than 
<« to the laws of the Government: Have they the Generals, the Provi- 
« ſions, the Money neceſſary to maintain themſelves in ſuch an enter- 


* priſe ? What will become of them during winter, which is now aproach- 
cc ing; 
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« ing, without bread, without: ſhelter, and without daring to ſtraggle Y. of R. 260. 
« for fear of falling into our hands ? If they take refuge among our neigh- 1 8 
4 bours, will they not find the Government there, as well as at Rome, in "7 Confulfhip. 
« the hands of the great? Can rebels and run-aways expect to be placed in 
« any other condition, than that of wretched ſlaves? Perhaps it is feared, 
« that our neighbours, and they will join their forces and beſiege Rome; 
« and that the City will not have a ſufficient. number of inhabitants for its 
defence; as if the ſtrength of the Republic lay wholly in the rebels. 
« But have you not amongſt the Patricians a flouriſhing youth, and full 
« of courage? Our clients, who are the ſoundeſt part of the Ple- 
« beiax body, are they not, like us, immoveably faithful to the intereſt 
« of the commonwealth ? It appeared by the laſt numbering of the 
« people, that we had no leſs than 130000 men fit to bear arms; there is 
« ſcarce the ſeventh part of theſe among the mal-contents. But, if occa- 
« ſion be, let us arm our ſlaves, let us make of them a new people; theſe 
© we ſhall find obedient. In our ſervice, and from our example, they have 
« learnt the diſcipline of war. How couragiouſly will they fight, if liberty 
« is to be the reward of their valour ? If all theſe helps do not ſeem ſut- 
« ficient, recall your colonies. Nay, rather than ſubmit to receive law 
« from the rebels, grant the Latines the rights of Citizens of Rome, which 
« they have ſo long ſued for: You will then ſee them immediately run to 
« your aſſiſtance; and you will want neither ſoldiers nor Citizens. To 
« reduce my opinion to a few words, I think we ought not to ſend De- 
« puties to the rebels, nor do any thing that can ſhew the leaſt fear or un- 
« eaſineſs. If they return to their duty, we ought to uſe them gently ; 
but, if they perſiſt in their revolt, fall upon them ſword in hand.” 
This advice was approved, tho? for different reaſons, by the faction P. H. p. 301. 
of the rich, and by all the young Senators. On the other hand, the two 
Conſuls, favourers of the people, and the old men, naturally timorous, 
maintained, that Civil War was the greateſt calamity that could befal a 
State. The ſame was urged, by ſuch of the Senate as regarded only the 
preſervation of the public liberty, and who doubted whether ſome ambi- 
tious and enterprizing man might not ariſe even out of the body of the 
Senate, and by the help of theſe diviſions make himſelf fole maſter of 
the Government. But ſcarce were they ſo much as heard ; the place was 
filled with clamour and threatnings. The youngeſt Senators, inſolent 
upon account of their birth, and jealous of the prerogatives of their 
rank, went even ſo far as to intimate to the Conſuls, that they ſuſpected 
them. They put thoſe magiſtrates in mind, that being in the = 5 of 
the Kings, it was their duty to maintain, againſt the invaſions of the 
people, not only the regal authority, but that of the Senate ; and the 
more violent declared, that if the leaſt inſult were offered to the latter, 
they would take arms to preſerve to their order an. authority which they 
ad received from their anceſtors. 
The Conſuls, having conferred together, determined to give theſe warm 
ſpirits time to cool; and for that purpoſe to put off the deciſion of. this 
8 great. 
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great affair to another day: But, before the Aſſembly broke up, in order 
to intimidate the young Senators *, who had talked in ſo audacious a man- 
ner, they threatned them, that unleſs they behaved themſelves for the 
future with more = in ſo venerable an Aſſembly, means would be 
found to exclude them wholly from it, by fixing * the age neceſſary for a 
Senator. As this had not yet been ſettled, the young men, more afraid of 
lofing their dignity than their point, truckled to the menaces and power of 
the Conſuls, who at the ſame time made uſe of another artifice againſt the 
older Senators who oppoſed the abolition of the debts. They told them, 
they could no longer bear this diviſion in the Senate; and that, if the Fa- 
thers did not enter into more unanimous meaſures, they would carry the 
affair before the People, to whom, as it related to war, they could not 
without injuſtice refuſe the cognizance of it, according to what had been 
practiſed even under the Government of the Kings. 

Thoſe of the Senators, who had embraced Apprus's opinion with moſt 
warmth, plainly ſaw by the turn which the Conſuls gave to this affair, that 
it would lip from them, if they perſiſted in their firſt ſentiments. The 
tear of falling into the people's hands ſtaggered them ; and the tears 
and cries of the women and children who embraced their knees, and beg- 
ged of them their fathers and huſbands, gained them over entirely; ſo 
that, the Senate being convened again, they declared for coming to an 
agreement with the mal-contents. Appius remained almoſt alone in his op- 
poſition. Addreſſing himſelf to the two Conſuls, he ſaid, I find, it 
„will be to no purpoſe for me to offer any thing further upon this mat- 
ter; you ſeem reſolved to treat with the rebels upon their own conditi- 
ons; however, you will give me leave to declare once more, that this 
„ ſhall never be with my conſent. I repeat it, that I think we cannot 
indeed have too much regard to the miſeries of thoſe debtors who have 
continued faithful and obedient to the government; but I affirm, 
that all manner of negotiation with rebels is dangerous, ſo long as they 
* continue in arms.” | 
As the Fathers had already taken their reſolution, they gave no longer 
any heed to the oppoſition of this inflexible Senator; but named ten 
Commiſſioners to treat with the mal-contents ; and choſe them out of 
thoſe of their own body who had always declared in favour of the people. 
At the head of this deputation were T. Lartins, Menenius Agrippa, and 
M. Valerius, all three in great eſteem, and of whom two had governed 

a That there was a certain age, in after Pompey eſtabliſhed among the Bithyma": 
times required, is plain from the frequent a law by which no one could become a Mem- 
uſe of tas Senatoria in Authors. Dio Ca/- ber of their Senate till he was thirty complete. 
frus 8 limits it to five and twenty, It is probable that he followed the cuſtom 


which was the ſooneſt time any one could of the Roman Republic in this — 
have diſcharged the Quzſtorſhip, the firſt of- and the more ſo, becauſe Pliny 7 


younger 


fice of any conſiderable note: Yet we meet tells us, in one of his letters to the Emperor 
with very many perſons promoted to this or- Trajan, that the Bithynians made the Romas 
der without any conſideration had to their their pattern, eſpecially in what related to 
years, as it uſually happened in all other ho- their Magiſtracy and Senate. C. & R. 
naurs whatever. Ken. Antig. p. 102, 5 
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the Republic, in quality of Dictators: They ſet forward with their Col- V. of R. 260. 
legues towards the camp. This great news got thither before them; and bef. 7. C. 492. 
the ſoldiers ran out in crowds to receive them. ö 17 Conſulſhip. 
$. II. Among the Seceders was a certain Plebeian, named Lucius Junius, 
and who, out of a ridiculous vanity, had aſſumed the ſurname of Brutus, 
that he might have the greater reſemblance to the illuſtrious deliverer of 
his country from the Targuins. Notwithſtanding this affectation, for which 
many of his companions laughed at him, he was a man of ſingular penetra- 
tion and foreſight, and wanted not the talents of ſpeaking readily and to 
the purpoſe. He adviſed Sicinnius, the Leader of the mutineers, to croſs 
the negotiation at firſt, and to ſtart new objections againſt a re- union, in or- 
der to find out what advantage they might get from it, and at what price 
the other party would POR it. The Senate, ſaid he, betray their fear: 
« We are maſters, if we know how to improve this opportunity : Let 
« thoſe grave Senators deliver their errand ; I undertake to anſwer them 
« jn the name of our companions ; and | hope to do it in a manner that 
« will not be unſerviceable to the common caule.” 
Theſe two heads of the Seceſſion having agreed upon the different parts 
they were to act, Sicinnius introduced the Deputies into the camp, who, 
when they had placed themſelves where they could be heard by the 
multitude, which flocked about them, were told, that they might give 
an account of their commiſſion. Manius Valerius then ſaid, That he DB. Hat B. 6. 
brought them joyful news; that the Senate had not only decreed an am- p. 395. 
rey of all their paſt faults, but had empowered him and his Collegues 
to grant them all 'the favours that were compatible with the honour of 
the Patrician body; and that there was nothing now to hinder them from 
returning to the city. To this he added ſome preſſing exhortations to the 
eceders, not to neglect the preſent favourable opportunity, which the 
Senate's great condeſcenſion and goodneſs gave them, of putting a happy 
period to all their diſcontents. 
When Valerius had ended, Sicinnius obſerved to the audience, That, in p. 396, & /4. 
affairs of importance, prudent men never came to a determination, upon 
hearing only what could be ſaid on one fide of a queſtion : And he de- 
clared, That whoever was willing to anſwer Valerius, might ſpeak his ob- 
jections without ſhame or fear, or reſerve ; the neceſſity of the caſe not 
admitting of ceremony or human reſpects. Nevertheleſs, a profound ſilence 
reigned in the aſſembly; the ſoldiers ſtood looking at one another, each 
expecting that ſome other would make himſelf advocate for the common 
cauſe. Then Brutus, purſuant to his agreement with Sicinnius, ſtept 
forward, and, addreſſing himſelf to his comrades, ſaid : From this deep 
l ſilence, fellow-ſoldiers, one would imagine, you are ſtill awed by that 
1 ſervile fear in which the Patricians and your creditors kept you ſo 
a long. Every man conſults the eyes of the reſt to diſcover, whether 
R there be more reſolution in others than he finds in himſelf ; and not 
one of you has the courage to ſpeak, in publick, that which is the con- 
ol, I. „ «ſtant 
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are free? This camp, theſe arms, have they not convinced you, that 


you are no longer under your Tyrants ? Or, it any doubt remained, 
this ſtep which the Senate has now taken, is not this ſufficient to fa. 
tisfy you? Thole Patricians, ſo haughty and imperious, now ſend to 
court us; they no longer make uſe either of proud commands, or 
of cruel threats; they invite us as their fellow-citizens to return into 
our common city; nay ſome of our Sovereigns, you ſee, are ſo gra- 
cious as to come to our very camp, to offer us a general wok An 
Whence then can proceed this obſtinate filence, after ſuch fingular 
condeſcenſiohs ? If you doubt the ſincerity of their promiſes ; if you 
fear, that, under the veil of a few fine words, they conceal your former 
chains, why do you not ſpeak ?—All filent ?—Hear then a Roman, 
who has the courage to declare his thoughts freely to theſe ambaſſadors, 
and to diſſemble nothing.” 
Then turning to Valerius, You invite us to go back to Rome; but 
you do not tell us upon what terms we are to be there: Can Plebeians 
poor, tho” «free, think of being united with Patricians ſo rich, and 
ſo ambitious ? And, ſhould we agree to the conditions you have 
to offer, what ſecurity will the Patricians give us for the perform- 
ance ? Thoſe haughty Patricians, who make it a merit among them- 
ſelves to have deceived the people? You talk to us of nothing hut con- 
deſcenſion and forgiveneſs, as if we were your ſubjects, and ſubjects in 
rebellion ; but that is the point to be diſcuſſed. Is it the People or 
the Senate who are in fault? Which of the two orders was it, that firlt 
violated thoſe laws of ſociety, which ought to reign among the mem- 
bers of one and the fame Republic? This is the queſtion. 
In order to judge of this without prejudice, give me leave barely to 
relate a certain number of facts, for the truth of which I will appeal to 
no other but yourſelf and your Collegues, 
Our government was originally monarchic ; we had ſeven Kings in 
ſucceſſion; and none of them ever did the people the leaſt wrong, 
Terquin himſelf, the laſt of thoſe princes, Targquin, ſo odious to the Senate 
and the Nobility, favour'd our intereſts as much as he oppoſed yours. 
He loved the ſoldiers, he had an eſteem for valour, he was always 
for rewarding it; and every body knows, that having found immentc 
riches in Sea, a town of the Volſci, which he had taken, he chok 
rather to leave the booty to his army, than to appropriate it to him. 


ſelf; ſo that beſide the ſlaves, the horſes, the corn, and the houſhold- 


ſtuff, there remained over and above to each ſoldier five Mine ol 
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<« Nevertheleſs, to revenge your wrongs, we drove that Prince from 
Rome; nor were all his repeated ſolicitations, and rich offers ſufficient 
to move us, to forſake your intereſts and return to his obedience. We 
afterwards cut to pieces the armies of Veii, and Targuimi, which en, 
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e deavoured to reſtore him to the throne. The formidable power of Y. of R. 260. 
« Porſena, the famine we underwent during a long ſiege, the fierce aſ- Beſ. J. C. 42. 
« ſaults, the continual battles—Were all theſe, or, in ſhort, was any 7 Conſulſhip, 


« thing capable of ſhaking the faith which we had given you ? Thirty 


« Latine Cities united to reſtore the baniſhed King. What would you 
« have done, if we had then abandoned you, and joined your enemies? 
« We might have had any rewards from Tarquin, while the Senate and 
« Nobles would have been the victims of his reſentment. Who diſperſ- 
« ed that dangerous combination? To whom are you obliged for the 
« defeat of the Latines ? Is it not to this people ? To them you owe 
« that very power which you have ſince turned againſt them. What 
« recompence have we had for the aſſiſtance we gave you ? Is the con- 
« dition of the Roman people one jot the better? Have you aſſociated 
them in your offices and dignities ? Have our poor Citizens found fo 
« much as the ſmalleſt relief in their neceſſities ? No, our braveſt ſoldi- 
« ers, oppreſſed with the weight of uſury, have been groaning in the 
chains of their mercileſs creditors. All thoſe fine promiſes of aboliſh- 
ing in time of peace the debts which the extortions of the great had 
« forced us to contract, What is become of them? Scarce was the war 
* finiſhed, but you forgot both our ſervices, and your oaths. With 


* what deſign then do you come hither ? Is it to ſeduce this people 


by the enchantment of words? The moſt ſolemn oaths have not 
* ſtrength enough to bind your faith. And after all, what would you 
get by a union effected by artifice, never free from mutual diſtruſt, 
and which muſt end at laſt in a Civil War? Let us on both ſides avoid 
* ſuch heavy misfortunes z ſend to us our wives and children; ſuffer us to 
* depart from this land cf our nativity, where we are loaded with chains 
like ſo many ſlaves ; or, at beſt, are only farmers of our own inherit- 
* ances, and conſtrained to cultivate them for the profit of Tyrants. So 
long as we have our ſwords in our hands, we thall be able to open 
* ourſelves a way into more fortunate climates ; and where-ever the 
Gods ſhall grant us to live in LiBEeRTy, there we ſhall find ous 
* CounTry.,” | 0 


This bold diſcourſe renewed in the aſſembly the melancholy remembrance H. N. p. 403. 


of all thoſe miſeries whereof the people had fo frequently complained; every 
man was eager to quote examples of the rigour of the Patricians; ſame had 
loſt their inheritances ; others had ſuffered in the priſons of their creditors ; 
ſeveral ſhewed the marks of the ſtripes they had received; and there was not 
one who, beſide the general cauſe, had not a particular injury to revenge. 
The venerable T. Lartius, undertaking to anſwer Brutus, began with the 
article of the debts. He ſaid, that to hinder men, who had fairly lent their 
money, from exacting the repayment of it, had been a thing impracticabſe; 
and that it was without example in any well regulated State, that the Ma- 
giſtrate ſhould refuſe the aid of the laws to thoſe who demanded it, ſo long 


as thoſe laws and cuſtoms ſerved for a rule in the Government. That 
A never- 
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Senate was willing to look into the neceſſities of the people, and to pro- 


vide a remedy for them by new regulations; but that it became the Senate's 


Juſtice at the ſame time to diſtinguiſh men, who, tho” not fortunate, had 


been ever ſober and induſtrious, from ſuch as were fallen into poverty, only 
thro* their own ſloth and intemperance : that it was highly unjuſt in the 
Plebeians to extort, by force of arms, an abolition of the debts, when the 
might obtain it by fir means; and 10 complain of the Senate as refuſing 
what they demanded, when they ought only to complain of thoſe who threw 
obſtacles in the way of the Senate's good intentions. | 

Lartius, continuing his diſcourſe, was beginning to ſay ſomething of 
the raſhneſs of their enterpriſe, when Sicinnius, provoked at what he had 
thrown out againſt him and Brutus, and addreſſing himſelf to his com- 
panions : ©* You now ſee, by the haughty ſpeech of this Patrician, what 
you are to expect from his negotiation, and what treatment is preparing 
for you at Rome, if the Senate can once draw you into their power :” 
And then, turning immediately to the Deputies : “ Propoſe directly the 
conditions you are impowered to offer us; or this inſtant leave our camp, 
*© where we are not diſpoſed to bear with you any longer.” 

$. VI. THESE words were highly applauded by the multitude, 
But then Menenius, in the midſt of their acclamations, made a ſign to 
them, that he had ſomething to ſay. His known character of integrity, 
and of being a friend to the people, eaſily gained him attention. Silence 
being made, he told them, that the Commiſſioners were not come to the 
camp, only to juſtify to them the Senate's conduct, but alſo to inform 
them of what the Senate had reſolved in their favour. That the Fathers, 
ſtudious of the public good, had carefully enquired into the cauſes of the 
unhappy diviſions, and had found, that the ſeverity of the creditors to 
their debtors was the true ſource of them. That, in order to remedy 
theſe evils, they had determined a remiſſion of all debts due from inſol- 
vents ; liberty to all debtors, whether actually in arreſt, or in danger ot 
being ſo, in conſequence of any ſentence given againſt them: And that 
as to debts which might be contracted hereafter, a new regulation ſhould 
be made by the People and the Senate in concert, and ſhould be- 
come an eſtabliſhed law: And that all the Commiſſioners in the Aſſem- 


bly engaged their lives to the people, and devoted themſelves and their 


children to the infernal Gods, if they failed in their promiſe. 

This prudent Senator finding the minds of the people ſoftened by the 
promiſe he had made them, and deſiring to extinguiſh, as much as poſſible, 
their jealouſy and hatred of the Senate, by convincing them, hat ſubordi- 
nation in the State was neceſſary, and that the higher orders of men were 6 


uſeful to the lower, as the lower to the higher. He, to make this truth the 


more palpable to them, employed the famous apologue of a conſpiracy of 


Plat. in Corial, all the members of the human body againſt the ſtomach, under pretence, that ! bis 


alone, without working, enjoyed the fruit of all their labours. Having applet 
| | 
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it to the people and the Senate, he deſired them to conſider, that this au- Y. of R. 260. 
ſt body, like the ſtomach, convey'd into the ſeveral members joined to Bef. J. C 492. 


it, the ſame nouriſhment that it received itſelf, but much better prepared; 


17Conſulthip. 


and that to it alone they owed their lite and ſtrength. He added, Ceaſe & 488 


« then, Romans, unjuſtly to accuſe the Senate of having driven you from 
« your Country, and reduced you to the condition of indigent vagabonds. 
« The Fathers have never indeed done you any injury, nor have they any 
« diſpoſition to hurt you : Far otherwiſe ; they call to you, they intreat 
« you to return; they have opened to you the gates of Rome, and with 
« open arms are ready to receive you. 

While Menenius was ſpeaking, it was viſible that his words made a 
conſiderable impreſſion on the Seceders; but when, in the cloſe of his 
diſcourſe, he fell to a pathetic bewailing the calamities of his Country, the 
impending miſeries that threatned a// his fellow-citizens, as well thoſe 
within the city, as thoſe without, — the whole multitude broke into tears; 
and they all cried out to him, as with one voice, to lead. them back, 
without delay, to Rome. The artful Brutus, however, put a ſtop to this 
ſudden motion. He told the people, that in truth they ought to be very 
thankful for the favour ſhew'd them at preſent, in the abolition of the 
debts; but that he could not forbear letting them know, he was very 
anxious about the future, much tearing, that the Senate would one day 
revenge themſelves for the juſt conceſſions they had been forced to make, 
unleſs means were found to ſecure the rights and liberties of the People 
againſt the enterprizes of ſo ambitious a body. 


What better ſecurity, ſaid Menenius, can you aſk, than what our D. . p. 409. 


laws and the conſtitution of the Republic already afford?“ © Grant us, 
anſwered Brutus, the privilege of creating annually, out of the body 
* of the Plebeians ſome magiſtrates, who ſhall have no other power 
but that of ſuccouring the Plebeians, when injuſtice or violence is done 
to them, and of defending their rights both public and private. We 
+ deſire, we earneſtly intreat you not to refuſe us this requeſt; but ge- 
* nerouſly to add this to the other favours which, of your own motion, 
you have already granted us. If you came hither with a ſincere inten- 
tion of peace, you cannot reject ſo equitable a propoſal.” _ 

The people highly applauded tbis anſwer. On the other hand the 
Deputies, extremely ſurpriſed at the new demand, made by Brutus, retired 
2 little apart from the aſſembly to confer together; but ſoon returned. 
Menenius then ſaid, That though he and his collegues had full powers to 
treat, they did not think it would become them to make uſe of thoſe 
powers 1n the preſent inſtance : That the thing aſked was very extraordi- 
nary, and what, he feared, might one day prove a ſource of much diſ- 
ſenſion: That, nevertheleſs, the deputies would not oppoſe the people's 
requeſt, and did not doubt but the Fathers would comply with it : 
That he himſelf with one part of his collegues would ſtay in the camp, 


wile Valerius, with the other, would W the 
I 5 
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the Senate, whoſe anſwer they would doubtlefs bring in a very ſhort 


time. | 

Theſe Commiſſioners repaired with all expedition to Rome, and laid 
before the Senate the new pretenſions of the Seceders. Valerius made him. 
ſelf their advocate. Appius heard him with indignation, He called the 
Gods to witneſs the innumerable miſchiefs, which he pretended to fore- 
fee from ſuch an innovation in the Government. But the angry Senator 
could not prevail; the majority being inclined to peace, a Senatus-com- 
ſaltum was paſſed to permit the creation of new Magiſtrates, who were to 
be called T'xiBuNEs OF THE PEOPLE. 

This Decree, (which included alſo the abolition of the debts) the De. 
puties carried to the camp as the ſeal of peace. The Seceders, (in purſuance 
of advice given them by Menenius) ſent L. Junius Brutus with M. Decin; 
and Spurius Icilius to finiſh, in form, the accommodation with the Senate; 
which was accordingly done by the miniſtry of the Feciales. Brutus and 
his Collegues returned the next day to the camp : And then was held an 
aflembly by Curiæ; where they choſe, for the Act Tribunes of the Peopl, 
(according to Diomſius) L. Junius Brutus, and C. Sicinnius Bellutus, the 
Leaders in the Seceſſion, with whom they joined C. and P. Licinius, and 
Sp. Icilins Ruga in the ſame dignity. 

* The election over, the Deputies imagined that all buſineſs was 
finiſhed. But Brutus not yet content, having convened the people, 
adviſed them, to make a Law, (before they left the camp) declaring 
the perſons of their TxiBuNEs ſacred. The motion was univerſally 
approved ; He and his Collegues drew up the Law in writing, and the 
Aſſembly paſs'd it. By this Law, whoever offered the leaſt violence to 
a Tribune, was declared accurſed; and his effects confiſcated to the 
Goddeſs Ceres: He might with impunity be ſlain without any previous 
form of proceſs. And all the Romans were to engage themſelves by 
oath, and under the moſt dreadful imprecations, in their own name, and 
in that of their poſterity, never to repeal this law. The people, after 
theſe regulations, erected an altar to Jupiter the Terrible, upon the top of 
the hill where their camp ſtood, and when they had offered ſacrifices to 
the God, and conſecrated the place of their retreat, they returned to 
Rome led by their TRIBVNES and the Deputies of the Senate. 


The Tribunes were elected the 1cth of they choſe themſelves three Collegues, © 
December, which continued ever after to be mong whom Sicinnius Bellutus was one; an 
the day when theſe Magiſtrates entered on the fame Hiſtorian adds, that, according © 
their office. Livy ſays, that C. Licinius and Lu- ſome Authors, there were but two Tribute 
cus Albinus were the firſt Tribunes, and that created upon the Mons Sacer. 
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CH A P. VIII. 


6.1. The TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE obtain of the Senate, that two Officers 
be annually elected (out of the Plebeians) to be their Miniſters and Mit- 
ants; who are afterwards called EDiLESs. F. II. The war is renewed 
againſt the Volſci. Caius Marcius Coriolanus fignalizes his courage in 
thisevar. F. III. A famine at Rome revives the civil diſſenſions. The 
Senate ſend away great numbers of the people to plant two Colonies. F. IV. 
The Tribunes give out, that the dearth of proviſions is owing to the malice 
of the Senate, The Conſuls convene the People to undeceive them. The 
Tribunes diſpute with the Conſuls for the right of ſpeaking in the aſſem- 
bly. The contrivance of Brutus to engage the People to make A Law, 
Tribuno rogante. The Senate will not admit this Law to be valid. The 
Tribunes refuſe the Senate levies regularly made to att againſt the An- 
tiates. Coriolanus at the head of ſome Volunteers ravages the enemy's 
territory, ſharing all the ſpoil among his ſoldiers. 


9. J. ROM E, by the eſtabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip, made a v. of R. 260. 
great advance towards a new change in the form of her Go- Bef. J. C. 492. 

vernment. It had paſſed before, as we have already ſeen, from the 17 Conſulſhip. 
Monarchic State, to a kind of Ariſtocracy ; for upon the expulſion of 
Tarquiz, the whole authority did really and in fact devolve upon the 
Senate and the Great: But now, by the creation of the Tribunes, a De- 
mocracy began to take place; and the people by inſenſible degrees, and 
under different pretences, got poſſeſſion of the much greater ſhare in the 
Government. 

The Senate indeed had no reaſon at firſt to apprehend fo fatal a miſchief 
to their authority from the Tribunes. Theſe officers, at their original inſti- 
tution, had neither the quality of Senators, nor a particular tribunal, nor 
any juriſdiction over their fellow-citizens; they could not properly 
be called Magiſtrates. Habited like mere private men, and attended 
by only one ſervant, called Viator, who was little different from a 
ſootman, they ſate upon a bench without the Senate, and were never 
admitted into it but when the Conſuls called them in to aſk their opinion 
upon ſome affair that concerned the intereſts of the Plebeians. Their ſole 
functions were to defend the Plebeians; to interpoſe in all grievances. and 
impoſitions offered them by their ſuperiors. This interpoſing in matters 
Cecreed, of going to be decreed by the Senate, or the Magiſtrates, was j,., B. 
called Interceyio, and was performed by pronouncing only one word, VETO, . :> 
(! /ortid it.) But this power was confined within the walls of Rome, or D. L, B. s. 
extended at moſt to a mile round it. And that the people might always PLS 
rave protedtors at hand, the Tribunes were not allowed to be abſent from 
the city any one whole day, except in the Feria Latine. For the _ Macrob. Hat. 

1 reaſon L. 1. e 3. 
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reaſon they were obliged to keep their doors open day and night to receive 
the complaints of ſuch citizens as ſhould ſtand in need of their pro- 
tection. | | 

Theſe officers, immediately after their eſtabliſhment, obtained per- 

miſſion of the Senate, that two perſons, who ſhould be their Subſti. 
tutes and Aſſiſtants in the multirude of their affairs, might be any. 
ally choſen out of the Pleberans: And ſuch was the origin of th: 
PIEBEIAN /EDilLEs. They were at firſt called Miniſters and Aſſiſtant. 
of the Tribunes; and, in the beginning, were indeed nothing more 
than the Tribunes Agents; but they had, in after-times, the inſpection 
of the public edifices, the care of the temples, baths, aqueducts, and 
the cognizance of a great many affairs of the like nature, which before 
belonged to the Conſuls: and then they were tiled * XpiLts. 
FS. II. ALL oppoſition to the making of regular levies being now at an 
end, the Conſul Cominius led an army againſt the Volſci. He defeated 
them in battle, and took from them Longula and Poluſca; after which he 
beſieged Corioli, a city ſtrongly fortified, and which might be called their 
Capital. He carried this place, and gained a victory over the Antiates the 
fame day: but Caivs Marcivs, an eminent Patrician, had all the glo 
ot both actions. The troops detached by the Conſul to ſcale the walls of 
Coricli being repulſed in their firſt aſſault, Marcius rallied the runaways, 
led them on afreſh to the charge, drove back the enemy within their walls, 
and, entering the city with them, made himſelf maſter of it. This exploit 
atchieved, he with all expedition put himſelf in the foremoſt ranks of the 
Conſul's main army, that was juſt going to engage with the Antiates, who 
were come to the relief of the place; and there he behaved himſelf with e- 
qual bravery, and had equal ſucceſs. | 

The next day the Conſul, having erected his Tribunal before his tent, 
called the ſoldiers together. His whole ſpeech to them was little more 
than a panegyrick upon Marcius He put a crown upon his head, aſſign- 
ed him a tenth part of all the ſpoil, and, in the name of the Republic, 
made him a preient of a fine horſe with ſtately furniture, giving him 
leave at the ſame time to chuſe out any ten of the priſoners 87 himſelf; 
and laſtiy, he allotted him as much money as he could carry away. Ot 
all thziz offers Marcius accepted only the horſe and one captive of the ten, 
an od tric;14 of his family, that he might give him his liberty. So gene- 
rous and diſintereſted a conduct left no room for jealouſy or envy : and, to 
add to the glory of the brave warrior, the Conſul beſtowed on him the 
ſurname of CorioLanus, transferring thereby from himſelf to Marcus 
all the honour of the conqueſt of Corioli. 

Comintus, at his return to Rome, diſbanded his army; and war was ſuc- 
ceeded by works of religion, public games, and treaties of peace. The 
Latines having of late deſerved well of the Republic, a new treaty of 
peace and alliance was made with them and confirmed by oaths : And in 
memory of the happy reconciliation between the Senate and People, 4 


third day was at this time added to the Feriæ Latine. gf 
| | uring 
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During this feſtival Menenius Agrippa died, and in great poverty like . of R. 260. 
Poplicola. His relations thought to bury him 1 and without cere- A 02. 
mony z but the 4 being informed of it, they agreed to pay a Sextans . p. 


e 
(or two ounces of braſs) per head, in order to have magnificent obſe- D. H, p. 416. 


quies for him. Upon this the Senate entered into an emulation with the 
Commons, and would by no means ſuffer an illuſtrious Patrician to be 
buried at the expence of the Plebeians. They allotted a ſum out of the 
public treaſury for his funeral, and committed the care of it to the Quæ- 
tors. Nevertheleſs the People refuſed to receive back their money, and 
ordered it to be given to Meuenius's children, to comfort them in their indi- 
gence, and excite them to the purſuit of virtue. | 

A Cenſus and a Luſtrum cloſed the events of this memorable Conſulſhip; 
there appeared to be in Rome at this time no more than 1:0000 men 
fit to bear arms, a number by many thouſands * leſs than at the laſt enroll- 
ment. 
$. III. UNDER the following adminiſtration of T. Geganius and v. of R. 261. 
P. Minucius, Rome was terribly afflicted by a famine, occaſioned chiefly Bef.7. C. 491. 
by the negle& of ploughing and ſowing during the late troubles : For 8 IP 
the Seceſſion had happened after the autumnal equinox, about ſowing- p. 4j. 7 
time; and the accommodation was not made till juſt before the winter Livy, B. 2. c. 
ſolſtice. The Senate diſpatched into Hetruria, Campania, the 3+ | 
country of the Volſci, and even into Sicily, to buy corn. Thoſe who em- 7: Hal p.418, 
barked for Sicily met with a tempeſt which retarded their arrival at Syra- 
| uſe; where they were conſtrained to paſs the winter, At Cumæ, the Ty- 

rant Ariſtodemus ſeized the money brought by the Commiſſaries ; and they 
themſelves with difficulty ſaved their lives by flight. The Volſci, far 
from being diſpoſed to ſuccour the Komans, would have marched againſt 
them, if a ſudden and moſt deſtructive peftilence had not defeated their 
purpoſe. In Hetruria alone the Roman Commiſſaries met with ſucceſs, 
They ſent a conſiderable quantity of grain from thence to Rome in barks: 
But this was in a ſhort time conſu z and the miſery became exceſlive : 
The people were reduced to eat any thing they could get; and nature 
in ſo great extremity loathed nothing. ; 

During this diſtreſs a Deputation came from Velitræ a Volſcian City, pj, in Corisl, 
where the Romans had formerly planted a colony, repreſenting, that nine p. 219. 
parts in ten of its inhabitants had been ſwept away by a plague, and pray- 
ing the Romans to ſend a new colony to repeople it. The Conſcript Fa- 
hers, without much heſitation, granted the requeſt : For they conſidered 
that Velitræ might be an excellent barrier againſt thoſe of the Yolſci who 
ſhould be diſpoſed to invade the Roman territory; and that by diſcharging 
Rome of a great number of the Citizens, the famine would be leſſened. 
But what more than any thing elſe determined them to this meaſure, were B. E. p. 428. 
© murmurings of the people againſt the Patricians, for not having fore- 
een and pg by timely precautions, the preſent calamity. Some 
Vent ſo far as to accuſe the Nobles of deſignedly bringing the famine 


V. Doubtleſs great numbers had run away to avoid being flaves to their creditors. 
or. J. B b upon 
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apprehenſion became ſo univerſal, that not one of them would conſent 
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upon the Plebeians, by way of revenge for the Seceſſion. The Senate 
therefore preſſed the departure of the colony, and without delay named 
three Leaders to conduct it. 

The people at firſt were very well r with the propoſal, as it 
gave them a proſpect of relief in their hunger: but when they reflected 
on the terrible havock the plague had made among the old inhabitants of 
Velitre, they began to fear that the place might be ſtill infected; and this 


to go thither. Nevertheleſs the Senate at length publiſhing a decree that 
all the citizens ſhould draw lots, and that thoſe to whoſe lot it fell to be 
of the colony ſhould inſtantly march for Velitræ, or ſuffer the ſevereſt 
puniſhments for their diſobedience, fear and hunger made the people 
comply; and the Fathers a few days after, ſent away a ſecond co- 
lony to Norba, a conſiderable city of Latium. But the Patricians were 
diſappointed as to the benefit an As grams from *theſe meaſures. The 
Plebeians who remained in Rome, being more and more preſſed by hun- 
ger and want, grew daily more angry with the Senate. At firſt they al- 
ſembled in ſmall companies to vent their wrath in abuſive complaints; 
and at length, in one great body, ruſhed all together into the Forum, 
calling out upon their I'R1Buwes for ſuccour. 

$. IV. THE Tribunes made it their buſineſs to heighten the ge- 
neral diſcontent. Having convened the people, SypUuR1vus Icilivs, 
chief of the College, inveighed moſt bitterly againſt the Senate, and 
when he had ended his harangue, exhorted others to ſpeak freely their 
thoughts; particularly, and by name, calling upon Brutus and Sicin nius, 
now Ediles. Theſe men, far from attempting to extinguiſh the fire, 
added freſh fuel to it. In ſet ſpeeches, which they had purpolely pre- 
pared, they inſinuated, that the dearneſs of proviſions was wholly owing 
to the reſentment and revenge of the rich Patricians, touched to the 
quick at the liberty the people had recovered by their Seceſſion : That 
having corn hid in their granaries, and money to buy what proviſions were 
brou * from foreign countries, (while the Plebeians had neither the ont 
nor the other) they little troubled themſelves about the famine: And 
that the ſending away ſuch a numerous colony of Roman citizens into an 
infected air, could be with no very good deſign *. And the more to 
inflame the ſpirits of the multitude, they enumerated all the paſt inſults 
which the people had ſuffered from the Nobles. Brutus concluded his 
harangue with loudly threatening, that, if the Plebeians would follow his 


* The Plebeians and their Leaders were ſhall ſee hereafter) put into the mouth of 
doubtleſs, in ſome reſpects, very unjuſt to- Coriolanus, and which are repreſented 4 
wards the Senate, on this occaſion : Yet the heard with applauſe by a great part of the 
latter ſeem blameable for not having taken Senate, it appears, that there were many !"' 
more early meaſures to prevent the ſcarcity that body, who meant to take advantage ol 
of proviſions, which the want of a year's the people's hunger to get the Tribuneſtup 
crap, muſt naturally occaſion. And by the aboliſhed. _. 


ſpeeches which Dionyſius and Livy (as we 
advice, 
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advice, he would ſoon oblige thoſe men, who had cauſed the preſent ca- V. of F. 261. 
amity, to find a remedy for it: After which the aſſembly was diſmiſſed. Bef. 7 C. 491. 


apprehending, from the menaces of Brutus, ſome very miſchievous event, c. 
thought it adviſeable to convene the Senators, that they might conſider of 
the beſt means to avert the impending evil. The Fathers could not a- 
gree in opinion. Some were for employing ſoft words and fair promiſes 
to quiet and gain over the moſt turbulent. But Appius's advice prevail- 
cd, which was, That the Conſuls ſhould call the people together, aſſure 
them that the Patricians had not brought upon them the miſeries they 
ſuffered, and promiſe, on the part of the Senate, all poſſible care to pro-. 
vide for their neceſſities; but, at the ſame time, ſhould reprove the diſ- 
turbers of the publick peace, and threaten them with the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ments, if they did not amend their behaviour. 17908, 

When the Conſuls, towards the cloſe of the day, having aſſembled the 
people, would have ſignified to them the diſpoſition and intention of the 
Senate, they were interrupted by the Tribunes. A diſpute enſued, in which 
no order or decency was obſerved on either ſide. Several ſpeaking at the 
ſame time, and with great vociferation, no one could be well underſtood by 


The next day, the Conſuls, greatly alarmed at this commotion, and bo 


onſulſhip. 
Hal. B. 7. 


15. 


the audience. The Conſuls judged, that being the ſuperior Magiſtrates, Y. x p. 430. 


their authority extended to all aſſemblies of the Citizens. On the other ſide, 
it was pretended, that the aſſemblies of the people were the province of the 
Tribunes, as the Senate was that of the Conſuls. The diſpute grew warm, 
and the hotteſt, in each party, were juſt ready to come to blows, when 
Brutus advancing into the midſt of the aſſembly, and addreſſing himſelf 
to the Conſuls promiſed them that he would quiet the tumult, if they 
would give him leave to ſpeak. The Conſals hearing a Plebeian orator 
ak of them permiſſion to ſpeak, inſtead of aſking it of his Tribunes ; and 
imagining from hence, that he yielded the point in diſpute, readily con- 
ſented to his requeſt. Silence being made, Brutus, without any preamble, 
tell at once to interrogating the Conſuls : Don't you remember (ſaid he) 
* that in our treaty of accommodation, this right was granted by you to 
* us, That when the Tribunes ſhould-convene the people, on any affair 
whatever, the Patricians ſhould neither be preſent in the aſſembly, nor 
* diſturb it? I remember it very well, anſwered Geganius.— Wherefore 
then (added Brutus) do you diſturb us now, and hinder our Tribunes 
from ſaying what they think fit? — Becauſe (replied Geganius) the peo- 
ple are not now aſſembled by the Tribunes orders, but by ours. It the 
* Iribunes had convoked this aſſembly, they would have met with no 
** moleſtation from us, nor would even our curioſity have brought us hi- 
ther to hear what paſt. Nor, tho' we convened the preſent aſſembly, 
do we object to X ſpeaking : But we think it highly unjuſt that 
they ſhould hinder us from exerciſing that Prerogative.” 

Brutus hereupon cried out, Plebeians, the victory is ours, our ad- 
verſaries have yielded all we deſired, Ceaſe diſputing to day; 
to- morrow I will ſhew you what is the extent of your power. And, 
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do it for ever, when you ſhall know the prerogatives of your digni- 
y : And theſe you ſhall ſoon learn. I promiſe you to make the thing 
© clear to demonſtration, and to humble, in ſome meaſure, the haugh- 
< tineſs of theſe Patricians. It I deceive you, inflict upon me what pu- 
% niſhment you pleaſe. 

No body offering to anſwer Brutus, the aſſembly broke up; and the 
two parties retired with very different thoughts. The indigent Plebeian; 
went home, perſuaded that Brutus had hit upon ſome excellent ſcheme, 
and would not be fo bold in promiſing, if he had not the means 
of performing. On the other hand, the Patricians deſpiſed him as an 
idle boaſter, and conſidered his promiſes as meer empty air ; knowing 
very well, that the only power, granted by the Senate to the Tribunes, 
was that of ſuccouring the Plebetans in caſe of oppreſſion. Not all the 
nobles, however, made ſo light of the matter. The oldeſt Senators, eſ- 
pecially, apprehended ſome great and incurable miſchief. from the fury 
of that enterpriſing Plebeian. 

Brutus ſpent the following night with the Tribunes, imparting to them 
his project, and conſulting with them on the beſt meaſures for its execu- 
tion. Eſcorted by a conſiderable body of Plebeians, they, by break of 
day, repaired to the Forum, took poſſeſſion of the temple of Vulcan, 
(where it was uſual for thoſe to place themſelves, who intended to ha- 
rangue,) and preſently gave orders to call the people together. The 
Forum was quickly crowded; never was a greater confluence of the citi- 
Zens. Then the Tribune Jeilius, ſtepping forward, enter'd into a long 
invective againſt the Patricians, ſumming up all the hardſhips and op- 
preſſions which the people had formerly ſuffered from them. He 
added, And no longer ago than yeſterday, they even hindered 
« me from ſpeaking, thereby depriving me of all power belonging to 
« my office. For what power can we hereafter have to do any thing, 
« it the liberty of ſpeaking be not allowed us? How ſhall we be able to 
give you any aſſiſtance when oppreſſed by them, if we be deprived 
e of the power of calling you together, [and conferring with you?] For 
* all buſineſs is begun by words; and certain it is, that they who have 
not the privilege to ſpeak what they think, will never be able to ex- 
«© ecute what they deſire. Take back therefore the Authority you have 
«given us, if you will not ſo confirm it to us, that we may have tit 
free and undiſturbed txerciſe of it; or, if you are willing to confirm it, 
<« make a Law, prohibiting all perſons from giving us hereafter any mo- 
« leſtation.” 

This diſcourſe being received with great applauſe, and the people 
crying out to him to propoſe the Law, he immediately read it aloud te 
them, (for he had prepared it the night before) and then without delay, 
proceeded to take their ſuffrages ; the affair requiring the utmoſt di. 
patch, leſt the Conſuls ſhould come and oppoſe it. The law was in 


terms to this effect. When a Tribune is ſpeaking to an afſemb 4 
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« this Law, let him give ſecurity. to the Tribunes, to pay the fine to Bef. J. C. 491. 


« the people, let no one contradict or interrupt him. If any one violate Y. of R. 261. 


* Mr. Vertot and Mr. Rollin ſeem to have 
wholly miſunderſtood this Paſſage of Di- 
ofu7s Hiſtory. To conform their Nar- 
nations to their own Ideas of his meaning, 
they have altered the words, which he puts 
into the mouth of Brutus, n the 
Conſuls. They make Brutus's Queſtion relate 
only to the Negotiations on foot at the time 
of the Seceſſion, *< Whether it was not grant- 
« ed to the People, that during thoſe negotia- 
« tions, the managers for the People ſhould 
« have liberty to confer with them, with- 
« out being moleſted by the Parricians ?” 
And the latter part of Geganias's anſwer, 
where he ſays, That if the Tribunes had con- 
wened the Aſſembly then preſent, be would not 
bave interrupted it, nor have come to hear 
what paſſed, they impute to the Conſul's 
haſtineſs, and his not foreſeeing the Con- 
ſequences ; (of which inconſiderateneſs 
Dionyfius ſays nothing.) And they ſuppoſe 
that, by the new law, of which Brutus 
was the projector, the Tribunes acquired the 
power of convening the people, and preſiding 
in the aſemb lies them convened, and that 
this was the great point now gained. La 
ron velle lor dont il Sagit donne beaucoup plus 
l etendue à la fonction des Tribuns gue la woie 
de femple of pofition.—Cette loi leur donne ex- 


da peuple et diy prefider. 

Monſ. Rollin, that the law may the better 
{quare with his notion, makes it run thus, 
In the aſſemblies of the people, HELD BY THE 
Iauxzs, let no one contradift them, &C. 
Now the words held by the Tribunes, are not 
m the law; and we may obſerve, that the 
pretence for making the law was the Tri- 

anes having been hindered the day before 
om ſpeaking in an aſſembly, HeLD BY THE 
_— uu there is not, in the law, 
ne word of convening Or pre And it 
appears, I think, — W from the 


Brutus, in their diſpute, that the Tribunes 
V the treaty of re-wnion on the Mons Sacer, 


People as often as they pleaſed, and confer- 


preſement le pouvoir de con voguer les aſſemblies 


concefſion, made by the Conful Geganizs to 


were to have the privilege of convening the 


« which, after trial, they ſhall condemn him. If he refuſe, he ſhall be * 
« put to death, and his goods confiſcated. If there happen any diſpute 
« concerning the fine, the people ſhall decide it “.“ 


As 


ring with them, without being expoſed to 
any moleſtation from the Patricians, And 
the Tribune Icilius ſpeaks of this as a right 
belonging to them, and of which the Patri- 
cians intended to deprive them : And what 
he urges upon the people is, To ſecure to 
the Tribunes, by a new law, the andiſturbed 
exerciſe of their undoubted right of ſpeaking 
to the people aſſembled. It is probable, that 
when this right was firſt granted, there was 
no penalty laid on thoſe who contradicted or 
interrupted the Tribunes when ſpeaking to 
the people; and in this reſpect therefore 
the preſent law had ſomething new; and it 
ſeems likewiſe to extend the privilege of 
the Tribunes to ALL aſſemblies of the people 
by whomſoever called. But I ſhould think, 
that the principal point gained by Brutus, on 
this occaſion, was not any thing contained 
in the new law, but was rather his engaging 
THE PEOPLE to afſume the power of making 
laws, TRIBUNO ROGANTE (at the motion of 
a Tribune.) The People were not accuſtom- 
ed to paſs any thing into a law but what was 
propoſed to them by the Senate, or the Pa- 
trician Magiſtrates. Brutus had promiſed, 
not only to ſhew the Txinunes the prero- 
gatives of their office, but likewiſe to ſhew 
the ProrLe the extent of their power ; and his 
meaning could not be that he would ſhew 
them they had a title to powers which 
no body diſputed. In purſuance of this pro- 
miſe, he perſuaded them (as appears by the 
event) that they had a right to enact og 
without any previous recommendation or 
approbation of them by the Senate or Con- 
ſuls, and at the ſole requeft of the Tribunes. 
The Tribunes had hitherto held only Conci- 
lia, councils, for conferring with Ple- 
beians, but they now turned theſe Corcilia into 
Comitia, for making Laws. This was a 
matter of great importance, extremely di- 
miniſhi He authority of the. Senate, and 
augmenting: that of people and their 
Plebeian Magiſtrates. | 

It would ſeem that Brutzs and the Tri- 
bunes raiſed that quarrel, which they had, 
the day before, with the Conſuls, on purpoſe 


* Roll. Hiſt. Rom. Vol. 1. p 496. 
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As ſoon as the Tribunes. had got the law paſſed, they diſmiſſed the 
aſſembly. | 2 Fi | | 

This tranſaction was followed by many diſputes: and altercations he. 
tween the Conſuls and the Tribunes, on various matters. The Senate 
would not approve the Plebiſcita of the Commons, nor would the 
Commons confirm the Decrees of the Senate. Each party kept itſelf 
upon it's guard againſt the other. But theſe mutual jealouſies and oppo- 
fitions produced none of thoſe miſchievous effects, which are the 55 
conſequences of civil diſſenſion. The indigent Plebeians (pacified proba. 
bly by the late enlargement of their own authority and that of their Tri- 
bunes) did not break open the houſes of the rich Patricians to ſearch for 
hidden proviſions ; nor did they ſeize by violence what was brought from 
abroad to the markets ; but contentedly purchaſed very ſmall matters at 
high prizes; and, when their money failed, feeding on roots and herbs, 
gem in the fields, bore the famine with patience. Nor did the rich 

atricians, on the other hand, take advantage of the ſuperior ſtrength 
they had, by means of their numerous clients and domeſticks, to fall up- 
on the poor, enfeebled by hunger, ſlaying one part of them, and driving 
the other out of the city; but endured their offences (ſays Dionyſius) with 
that gentleneſs and benevolence of mind, which prudent and indulgent fa- 
thers exerciſe towards their children. „ 5 

During this diſtreſs of the Roman People, ſeveral of the neighbouring 
ſtates invited them to come, as many as pleaſed, and ſettle in their terri- 
tories, where they ſhould be admitted to all the privileges of the na- 


tives. Theſe invitations were made by ſome from good-will and 
commiſeration; by others from jealouſy of the former proſperity 
of the Republick. Many Roman Citizens accepted the otter, and 


to bring about this deſign. They rudely 
interrupted the Conſuls nl ſpeaking, that 
they themſelves might be interrupted, and fo 
have a pretext for complaining of ill treat- 
ment; and might by that complaint engage 
the people to make a law in favour of their 
Tribunes, at the motion of their Tribunes, 
And Brutus in this proceeding ſeems to have 
had a particular view to the affair of ſup- 
plying the city with proviſions ; which was 
the great buſineſs then in hand, what the 
people were moſt intent upon, and in which 
the confident promiſes of Brutus had made 
the poor citizens hope ſome notable aſſiſt- 
ance from him. 1 of Brutus's views, I 
ſay, in engaging the people to act indepen- 
4 Pu of the E was, that in 2 the 
Senate did not take ſuch meaſures with re- 
gard to proviſions, as the neceſſities of the 
people required, and the Tribunes approved, 
the people and their Tribunes might by 
their own authority by 1" that matter ac- 
cording to their own defire, And we ſhall 


preſently find them threatening the Senate to 
exerciſe this authority. 

It may be proper to obſerve, that though 
the new law, abovementioned, is here con- 
ſidered as the firſt PLEBiscITUM, or law 
made by the people, Tribuno rogante, yet we 
have ſeen, that Brutus, as ſoon as he was 
created Tribune, acted the Legi//ator in form, 
when, on the Mons Sacer, that law was made, 
which declared the perſons of the Tribunes 
Sacraſanct. He is repreſented as convening 
the people, and propoſing the law to the 
aſſembly. Bur perbaps, as, at that time, all 
tranſactions were irregular, this was not look- 
ed upon as a precedent which could authorize 
an imitation of it, when things were ſettled ; 
and this might be the motive to Brutus and the 
Tribunes totake ſuch precautions for prevent- 
ing oppoſition from the Conſuls in the affair of 
the new law ; in the very making of which 
the prerogative of /aww making, indepen- 
dently of the Senate, was aſſumed by the 
people and their Tribunes. 

removed 
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turned; but the reſt came back when the Republick had recovered it's 
uillity. £7: | | 
"The Confuls obſerving theſe Migrations, reſolved, with the approba- 
tion of the Senate, to raiſe an army, and lead it into the field. Some 
' incurſions; which the Volſci had made on the Roman territories, furniſhed 
a fair pretext for this meaſure, And it was hoped, that the unanimity, 


191 
moved from Rome with their families; and of theſe one part never re- V. of R. 261, 


Bef J. C. 491. 


18Conſulſhip. 


which pn reigns among fellow-ſoldiers in the fame camp, would 


take place of that animoſity between the Patricians and Plebeians, which 
was not yet extinguiſhed ; and, at leaſt, one advantage was ſure to fol- 
low from the expedition, that the troops, deſtined for the campaign, 
would find bread in the enemy's country, and thereby leſſen the diſtreſs in 
their OWN. | | 


Nevertheleſs the people, inſenſible to all theſe reaſons, and diſſuaded D. H. p. 433. 


by their Tribunes, would not give their names to be inrolled; and 


the Conſuls thought it not adviſeable to put the laws in force, to con- Pit. in Coriol. 
ſtrain them. An army of volunteers was formed of Patricians only with P. 219. 


their clients, ſtrengthened by ſome few of the Plebeians, who joined them 
juſt before their marching from Rome. Theſe were allured to the ſervice 
by the perfect confidence they had of ſucceſs z a confidence founded 
on the experienced bravery and abilities of Caius Marcius Coriolanus, whom 
they were to have for their commander. The army advanced to the 
very gates of Antium, ravaged all the country about it, and brought trom 
thence ſlaves, cattle, and corn, in great abundance. Cariolanus reſerv- 
ed no part of the booty for himſelf, but ſhared it all among the ſoldiers, 
who returned to Rome loaded with proviſions. And then thoſe of. the 
people who had refuſed to ſerve, murmured at their Tribunes for having 
diverted them from following ſo ſucceſsful a Leader. 


CHAP: IX. 
\. I. Plenty of corn Being brought to Rome from Sicily, freſh diſputes ariſe 


in the Senate about the diſtribution of it. © Coriolanus is for taking advan- 
tage of the people's diſtreſs to get the Tribuneſhip aboliſhed. The younger 
Senators applaud the motion. F. II. The Tribunes who had been preſent 
at this debate go away in a fury and ſtir up the people to revenge. They 
cite Coriolanus to appear before them. He refuſes. They endeavour to 
ſeize him as he comes out | of the Senate-houſe, but are repulſed by thoſe 
who attend him. © The Conſuls appeaſe the tumult. F. III. Early the next 
morning the Tribunes hold an Aſſembly of the People on this affair. Mi- 
nucius 2% Conſul by gentle words difpoſes the multitude to peace; but 
Coriolanus ſpoils all by a freſh declaration of the ſame ſentiments which 
bad before offended tbem. The Tribunes condemn him to death. The 
Patricians oppoſe the execution of this raſh ſentence, and the People ſeen 

I | ; | nat 
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not to approve it. The Tribunes therefore reſolve to proſecute Coriolanus 
in a legal way, and to convene the Peapls by Tribes for his trial, Th, 
Aſſembly is adjourned, | 


$. I. IN the following Conſulſhip of MM. Minucius, and A. Sempry- 
nius, plenty fucceeding to the famine gave birth to new com. 


Theſe Magiſtrates took effectual care to ſtore the publick magazines 
with proviſions, both from the maritime towns of /aly, and from the inland 
countries. About the ſame time the commiſſioners, whom the Senate had 
employ'd to go into Sicily, returned with a great number of ſhips laden 
with corn. Gelo, Tyrant of Syracuſe, had made a preſent of one half of 


it, and the commiſſioners had bought the other very cheap with the pub- 


lick money: The queſtion now aroſe in the Senate, what price to ſet 
upon it; and the Tribunes were called into the aſſembly, to give their 
opinion. Thoſe of the Senators who had no views, but to reſtore a per- 
fect intelligence between the People and the Senate, were for diſtributing 
gratis, among the poor, that corn which they owed to the liberality ot 
Gelo, and for felling, at a moderate price, that which they had bought with 
the public treaſure. But when it came to Coriolanus's turn to ſpeak, 
this Senator, to whom the inſtitution of the Tribuneſhip was odious, main- 
tained, that ſuch a condeſcenſion in the Senate to the People, would only en- 
courage them in their inſolence; that there was no keeping them to their 
duty any longer than they were in indigence, and that the time was now 
come to avenge the majeſty of the Senate, violated by a ſeditious rabble, 
whoſe Leaders, by an additional crime, had extorted dignities for them- 
ſelves, as a reward for their rebellion. It was thus that he declared him- 
ſelf in the very preſence of the Tribunes. 

But before we proceed to the conſequences of this affair, it will be 
proper to give ſome further knowledge of a man, who is to act ſo great 
a part in this period of our Hiſtory. | | 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus was deſcended from one of the moſt illuſtrious 


Coriel.p. 214, Patrician families in Rome: He received the ſurname of Coriolanus, as 


215. 


was before obſerved, for having taken, ſword in hand, Corioli, one of 
the chief towns of the FVolſci. aving, in his infancy, loſt his father, 
he was educated by his mother, Veturia; for whom (as Plutarch tells us) 
he conceived ſo high a reſpect, and ſo tender a regard, that though no 
man was ever more ardent in. the purſuit of glory, yet glory itſelf, the 
ultimate end of other men in their nobleſt actions, was by him coveted 
chiefly as a means to create delight and ſatisfaction to his mother. Happily 
diſpoſed by nature, and virtuouſly. educated, he kept himſelf maſter 0! 
thoſe paſſions by which young men are uſually enſlaved ; and ſo great an 
abhorrence he had of vice, * to be innocent, or to avoid in uſtice from 
the neceſlity which the laws impoſed, or from fear of puniſhment, he 
reckoned not as virtue. He was frugal, diſintereſted, a contemner © 


riches, patient of hardſhips and tatigue z and never were theſe 5 
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ent qualities accompanied with a more exalted courage, or a greater V. of N. 262. 
city for the art of war; he ſeemed to have been born a Ge- Bef. 7-C-490. 

cape 8 19 Conſulſhip. 
ncral ; but he was harſh and imperious in command; as ſevere to other 
men as to himſelf; a generous friend, an implacable enemy; too e 
haughty for a Republic. Though ambitious to the higheſt dignities, 
he neglected thoſe arts of management and inſinuation ſo neceffary 
to obtain them in a State founded upon equality and freedom. He had 
good for the Conſulſhip at the laſt elections, and molt of the Senators, D. H. p. 434- 
with a crowd of other Patricians, had appeared for him. But this very 5% in Cori. 
recommendation of him by the Great proved the hindrance to his pro- p. 220. 
motion. For the Tribunes, who dreaded the extraordinary courage 
and firmneſs of Coriolanus, repreſented the earneſt ſolicitations of ſo many 
Nobles as a kind of conſpiracy againſt the Plebeians, and thereby engaged 
the latter, though they had come to the aſſembly well diſpoſed in his fa- 
vour, to refuſe him their voices. Of this refuſal he conceived the ſharpeſt 
reſentment, as he evidently ſhewed, on the preſent occafion. He faid in 
full Senate, If the people expect to have proviſions at a low price, 
« Jet them reſtore to the Senate its ancient rights. Why muſt I Ly, B. 2. 
« behold Plebeian Magiftrates in Rome? I, who could not endure c. 34- 
« Tarquin upon the throne, ſhall I ſuffer a Sicinnius to reign ? Let 
« him ſecede once more with his Plebeians. The way is open to 
« the Mons Sacer, and to the other hills. Let them pillage our fields 
« as they did three years ago, and live upon the crops they find there, 
the rich harveſts their madneſs has occafioned. When tamed by 
hunger, they will be more diſpoſed (if 1 miſtake not) to cultivate the 
lands, than, by a new ſeceſſion in arms, to hinder them from being 
* cultivated.” Mt | 

The popular and pacifick men of the Senate extremely diſliked this D. H. p. 437. 
paſſionate and haughty ſpeech ; and declared, that it was more like the Plat. in Coriek 
ravings of a madman, than the counſel of a wiſe politician. On the P. 221. 
other hand, almoſt all the young Senators, with the rich and the ambi- 
tious of the elder, gave it the higheſt commendations. The majority of 
the aſſembly were for aboliſhing the Tribuneſhip, and re-eſtabliſhing the 
Government upon its ancient foundations. 

F. II. THE Tribunes, who (as was ſaid before) had been called into 
the Senate, broke out into the extremeſt paſſion of rage, when they ſaw 
ho things went. To loud complaints and reproaches, they added the 
ſharpeſt invectives againſt Coriolanus, whom they ſtiled an incendiary, and 
the peſt of the Republic; and they threatened, that if the Senate did 
not condemn him to death or baniſhment, they would do it them- 
lelves. Cortolanus, on the other hand, threatened them, that if they 
did not ceaſe their inſolence, he would find means, more effectual than 
words, to repreſs it. Moſt of the Senate taking part with Coriolanus, 

© Tribunes went out in the greateſt fury, invoking the Gods, the re- 
vengers of perjury, to witneſs the ſolemn oaths by which the Senate had 
authoriſed the efiabliſhment of the Tribuneſhip. They afſembled the 
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Y. of R. 262. people tumultuouſly, and cried aloud to them, that the Patricians had 


Bef. 7-C.490. made a league to deſtro 


D. H. P- 438. 
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19 branch their wives and children, unleſs they 
LF delivered their Tribunes chained into the hands of Coriolanus, a new Ty- 
rant riſing up in the Republic; and they ſent him a ſummons 
to come and anſwer for his behaviour before the Aſſembly of the 
People. | 
Coriolanus, naturally haughty and reſolute, having contemptuouſly 
ſent back their Officer, the Tribunes immediately went with a ſtron 
of the moſt daring of the Plebezans, and waited for him at the door 
of the Senate, in order to ſeize him when he ſhould come out. They 
met him, attended as uſual with a crowd of his clients, and a great num- 
ber of young Senators, who had a reſpe&t for his perſon, and who 
thought it an honour to follow his opinion in the Senate, and his exam- 
ple in war. The tribunes no ſooner ſaw him, but they ordered Bruty; 
and [cilius, who this year performed the office of Ædiles, to lay hold of 
him and lead him to priſon. But it was not eaſy to execute ſuch a com- 
miſſion. The Patricians, who thought it a moſt extravagant enterpriſe 
of the Tribunes, to offer violence to a Senator, againſt whom no pro- 
ceſs was commenced, reſolutely put themſelves before him to defend 
him. They beat back the A#azles with their fiſts : No other arms were 
uſed in thoſe days, in the city, the inhabitants never putting on the ſword, 
but when they marched out againſt the enemy. The Tribunes, enraged 
at this reſiſtance, called the people to their aid; the Patricians received 
freſh ſuccours from their own party, and the tumult increaſed. But the 
Conſuls at length arrived, and, more by intreaties than authority, prevailed 
upon both parties to retire. 
$. III. BU T the Tribunes did not ſtop here; they convened the 
people early the next morning, inveighed, as uſual, againſt the whole 
order of the Patricians; and then in particular againſt Coriolanus, enu- 
merating his crimes ; the words he had ſpoken in the Senate relating to 
the corn ; his refuſal, when ſummoned, to appear before the people ; and 
his driving away with blows the Adiles, who were ſent to arreſt him. 
In concluſion they added, That if the Patricians would _ their 
own defence, they were at full liberty to do it; and they kept the peo- 
ple together, waiting till the Senate ſhould break up. For the Father: 
were at the ſame time deliberating, whether they ſhould juſtify them- 
{elves to the people, or ſilently let 88 take their courſe. The for. 
mer was at length reſolved ; and the Conſuls, having diſmiſſed the aflem- 
bly, repaired to the Comitium, to clear the Patricians ffom the charge 


againſt them, and to beg the people not to proceed to any harſh reſolu- 
tion againſt Coriolanus. 


84 P-43% Minucius the firſt Conſul ſpoke to the following effect. He firlt 


complained in general, and with abundance of moderation, of thoſe who 
catched at the leaſt pretence to raiſe new diſturbances in the Republic ; " 
then remonſtrated to the people, how very unreaſonable it was to wy 


3 
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the Senate and Patricians of having cauſed the dearth, when every body V. of R. 26.7 
knew it to have been wholly occaſioned by the deſertion of the people, Bef. J. C. 490. 
and their neglecting to cultivate and ſow their lands. He told them, — 

that the other calumnies they ſo often heard, of the Senate's deſigning 
to aboliſh the Tribuneſhip, and to make the whole Roman People pe- 
riſh by famine, were no leſs extravagant and monſtrous. That to put a 

ſtop at once to reports. ſo falſe and injurious, he declared to them, that 

the Senate did again confirm the power of the Tribunes ; and that as to 

the corn, they left it entirely to the People to fix what price upon it they 

themſelves thought fit. 

The Conſul, after a preamble ſo well adapted to ſoften the minds, and 
gain the good will of the People, added, by way of a mild reproach, that 
de could not help blaming them for the precipitation with which they ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be carried away by the firſt reports ſpread abroad by 
ſome particular incendiaries. That it was a ſtrange thing to hear the Se- 
nate accuſed as criminal in relation to a matter wherein it had neither done, 
nor determined any thing, and only becauſe in the debates about it, the 
members had delivered different opinions. Remember, /aid be, that 
« at the time of your ſeceſſion on the Mons Sacer, all your intreaties, 
« and even your utmoſt wiſhes at firſt were only to obtain the abolition 
of the debts. Scarce had you received ſo great a favour, but you made 
« yourſelves a kind of new right, founded on the eaſineſs of the Senate, 
to demand the creation of two Plebeian Magiſtrates, whoſe whole au- 
* thority, according to your own propoſal, was to be confined to the 
* hindering a Patrician from oppreſling a Plebeian : a new grant, for 
* which you returned us the greateſt thanks, and which ſeemed to give 
you full content. In thoſe times of trouble, even when the ſedition 
* was at the higheſt, you never thought of requiring a diminution of 
the Senate's authority, or an alteration in the form of our Govern- 
* ment. By what right then do your Tribunes now pretend to carry 
their inſpection, and give their cenſure upon what paſſes in our delibe- 
* rations ? When till now was a Senator ever treated as 4 Criminal, for 
having ſpoke his mind freely in the Senate? What laws give you au- 
* thority to demand his baniſhment or his death? Let us ſuppoſe, ſince 
* you will have it ſo, that Coriolanus has let ſlip ſome words too harſh in 
delivering his opinion, and that he is accountable to you for this; are 
you not obliged in equity to forget a few random words that were 
* loſt in air, for the ſake of his real ſervices, of which you yourſelves 
have reaped all the fruit? Preſerve the life of ſo excellent a Citizen, 
* preſerve to your Country ſo great a Captain; and if you will not ac- 
quit him as innocent, at leaſt grant him as criminal to the whole Senate, 

ho intreat this favour of you by my mouth. This will be a bond to 

, unte us more cloſely than ever, and will be a new motive to the Senate 

continue their goodneſs towards you: whereas if you perſiſt in your 

lution of oying this Senator, perhaps the oppoſition you 
Cc 2 may 
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% may meet with from the Patricians may produce calamities that will 
* make you repent of having puſhed your reſentment too far.” 

This diſcourſe made an impreſſion upon the multitude, and brought 
them to an inclination for peace and union. Sicinnius was ſurpriſed and 
confounded at it, but, diſſembling his uneaſineſs, gave great praiſes to 
Minucius and all the Senators, for having been pleaſed to condeſcend ſo 
far as to account to the People for their conduct, and for not having diſ- 
dained to interpoſe their prayers and offices in favour of Corio/anys. 
Then, turning to that Senator, he added in an ironical tone, © And you, ex- 
5 cellent Citizen, will you not defend to day before the People that advice 
* ſo uſeful to the public, and which you ſo boldly gave in the Senate? 
© Or rather, why have you not recourſe to the clemency of the Roman 
% People? Forl would not adviſe you to deny a fact, of which there 
* are ſo many witneſſes, nor impudently attempt to juſtify it. Coriola- 
„nus, I ſuppoſe, thinks it below him, in p< on to aſk pardon of the 
«« people, though not below the Conſuls and Patricians to aſk pardon for 
him. | 

The artful Tribune ſpoke in this manner, becauſe he was perſuaded that 
Coriolanus, a man of too lofty a ſpirit to retract what he had ſaid, or to 
ſtoop to ſupplications, would provoke the People afreſh by the haughti- 
neſs of his anſwers. Nor was he deceived in his hopes; for Coriolanu: 


was fo far from owning himſelf guilty, or endeavouring to pacify the 


D. H. p. 444. 


Plus. p. 222. 


people, as Minucius had done, that he quite deſtroyed the effect of that 
Conſul's ſpeech, by an ill- timed reſoluteneſs, and by the harſhnefs of his 
expreſſions. He inveighed more violently than ever againſt the Tribunes, 
and declared boldly that the People had no right to judge a Senator : 
that, if any man was offended at what he had df in the Senate, he might 
ſummon him before the Conſuls, whom he acknowledged for his legal 
judges, and before whom he ſhould be always ready to give an account 
of his Conduct. That if he now appeared before an Aſſembly of Pl:- 
betans, on their citation; it was not to ſubmit himſelf to their judgment, 
but to reproach them for their wicked behaviour at the time of the Sec 
ſion, and ever ſince ; and to exhort them to amend their manners. 

The young Senators, charmed with his intrepidity, and overjoyed to 
have a man who durſt ſpeak openly what they all thought, cried our, that 
he had advanced nothing but what was conformable to the laws : but the 
People, who ſaw themſelves deſpiſed, reſolved to make him feel their 
power. Some were even for killing him inſtantly ; and the Tribunes 
gave the reins to this fury. Sicinmius, without collecting the voices of 
the Aſſembly, pronounced ſentence of death againſt him, declaring that 
it was the ſentence of the whole College of Tribunes, as a puniſhment 
for his inſult upon them the day before, in the perſons of their A: ; 
and he ordered him to be thrown down from the top of the Tarp#? 
rock. The Adiles immediately drew near to lay hold of him; but den 
all the Patricians in the Aſſembly running to his aſſiſtance, they plac 
him in the midſt of them, reſolutely determined to oppoſe me 4 
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force, The tumult roſe to a great height, and the two parties from J. of R. 262. 
mutual reproaches, came even to blows. At length the Conſuls throw- 12 - C.490. 
ing themſelves into the crowd, and ordering their Lictors to diſperſe it, * | 
the tumult and ſcuffle preſently ceaſed ; ſo great a reverence, ſays Dio- i 
ny/ius, had the multitude in thoſe days for that royal authority which N 
reſided in the Conſuls. 

While Sicinnius, much diſconcerted at this event, and yet very un- 
willing to quit his enterpriſe, was conſidering what new ſtep to take, 
Brutus, that able counſellor, ever fruitful in expedients, king him D. H. p. 445. 
aſide, repreſented to him, That he muſt never think of deſtroying Corio- | 
lanus ſo long as he was guarded by the whole body of the Nobility ; that 
even the People had begun to murmur at his pretending to be both Judge 
and Party at the ſame time; that the multitude, who turn in an inſtant 
from the moſt violent fury to ſentiments of compaſſion, looked upon the 
ſentence of death as too rigorous ; that in the preſent diſpoſition of mens 
minds he would not ſucceed by ways of violence; and that the moſt 
reaſonable and unexceptionable method was, to cite Coriolanus to appear 
in judgment before the people; and he adviſed him by all means to 
have their ſuffrages taken by Tribes, where the great and the rich would 
be mingled with the poor, and every man's voice would be of equal 
value; whereas in an Aſſembly by Centuries, the rich Patricians might 
carry their point againſt a majority of the Citizens. 

S:cinins ſeeing; no better way to extricate himſelf out of his perplexity, 
reſolved to follow his friend's advice. Addreſſing himfelt to the people, 
« You ſee, Romans, that no thanks are due to the Patricians, it much 
blood is not ſhed this day, and that they are ready to come to the great- 
« eſt extremities to reſcue the declared enemy of the Roman People out 
* of the hands of juſtice. Let us ſet them an example of more modera- 
tion. Some, to ſcreen the delinquent, have cited the law which for- 
* bids the putting any man to death, before a formal trial and condem- 
nation. Let us admit this plea, though they act not legally towards us. 
* Return home now, and wait a more favourable opportunity to do your- 
* ſelves right. You will not wait long. As for us, when we have re- 
* gulated ſome affairs more preſſing, we ſhall appoint a day for Marcius 
* to appear before you. In the mean time, as to what regards the price 
* and diſtribution of the corn, if the Senare do not take proper care of 
that matter, the Tribunes will give directions about it themſelves.” 
Having thus ſpoken, he diſmiffed the Aſſembly. | 


CHAP. 


9. J. The Conſuls endeavour by remonſtrances to allay the heat of the Tri- 
bunes, and bring them to conform to the ancient uſages, which did not al- 
low the People to take cognizance of any affair till it was referred to them 
ly a decree of the Senate. The Tribunes conſent to obere this rule, and 
«ire they may be heard by the Fathers in relation to their "REY We 

| oriolanus. 
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Coriolanus. F. II. The Tribune Decius makes a long ſpeech in the Senate, 
inveighing bitterly againſt the accuſed, and contending fer the People's right 

to judge him, & II. Appius Claudius iz very ſtrong terms oppoſes this 
pretenſion. IV. But Valerius in terms no leſs ſtrong, urges the expedien, 
of the Senate's compliance. He exhorts Coriolanus in the moſt pathiic 
manner to ſubmit himſelf to the Peoples judgment; and he adds à diſcourſe iy 
behalf of a balance of power between the Patricians and Plebeians. 5 . 
It is carried by a majority of votes that Coriolanus ſhall be tried by the Pe. 
ple. Coriolanus having aſſurances given him, that the accuſers charge ſhall 
be confined to the ſingle crime of Tyranny, conſents to the drawing up of the 
decree, A day for the trial is appointed. 


Y of R. 262. f. I. HE Consvurs having, ſoon after, aſſembled the Senate, 
Bef. J. C.490. to deliberate on means for appeaſing the preſent troubles it 
19Conſulſhip. was reſolved, that they ſhould endeavour to ſooth the Plebeians, by ſel. 
D. Hal. B. 7. ling the corn to them at the loweſt price it had ever been at before the 
p. 445. ſeceſſion; and likewiſe to engage the Tribunes, for the Senate's ſake, 
either to drop the proſecution againſt Coriolanus entirely, or at leaſt to 
defer it for a conſiderable time, prog which, the paſſions of the people 
might happily ſubſide. The decree about the corn, when publiſhed, 
p- 446, was univerſally well received and ratified : But the Tribunes could not 
be prevailed upon, with regard to the trial, to grant any thing more than 
the delay requeſted. A farther delay was occaſioned by ſome acts of 
hoſtility committed by the Antiates which called the Romans into the 
field. But thoſe enemies readily ſubmitting, the troops in a ſhort time 
returned home: And as ſoon as they were diſbanded, Sicinnius called 
an aſſembly of the people, and named to them a day for Coriolanus's 
trial, He invited all the inhabitants of the city to be preſent at it, and 
ordered thoſe who dwelt in the country to quit their work, and punctu- 
ally repair to the Aſſembly, that they might give their votes in an affair 
which concerned the liberty and Aer of the whole State. And he 
likewiſe ſent notice to Coriolanus to appear there and anſwer for his 
conduct; aſſuring him, that he ſhould have juſtice done him in all 
it's forms. | | | 
Great was the ſolicitude of the Senate, to put a ſtop, if poſſible, to 
this proceeding. The Conſuls, not deſpairing to overcome the obſtinacy 
of the Tribunes, entered into conference with them upon the affair of 
p. 447. the accuſed. Minucius put them in mind, that it was contrary to eſta 
bliſhed cuſtom, to refer any affair to the People, before it had paſſed 
the judgment of the Senate: that the Kings themſelves had 2 had 
this deference for that auguſt body. He exhorted them to conform to 
the uſage of their anceſtors, and, if they had any conſiderable grievances 
to lay to the charge of Coriolanus, to apply themſelves to the Senate, 
who, according to the nature of the crime, and the ſolidity of the proots, 
would refer it by a Senatus- conſultum to the judgment of the People; who 
then, and not till then, would have a right to try a Citizen. 


Sicimius 
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Sicinnius clamoured againſt this propoſal, declaring that he would V. of R. 262. 
never ſuffer the authority of the Roman People to be reſtrained and di- Bef. 7. C. 490. 
rected by a Senatus-conſultum. His Collegues, however, were more 1gConſulſiyp. 
tractable. By the advice of Decius, they conſented that the Senate 
ſhould firſt make a decree upon the affair; a complaiſance, that with 
regard to the preſent caſe, was of little moment, becauſe they had 
doubtleſs taken a firm reſolution, if the Senatus-conſultum were not ſuch 
25 they deſired, to appeal from it to the Aſſembly of the People, and 
for ſo doing to make the Lex Valeria their foundation of right; ſo that 
in reality the only queſtion was, whether the affair ſhould be carried be- 
fore the People in the firſt or ſecond inſtance. - 
When the Tribunes conſented to let the Conſcript Fathers decree 
(as uſual) whether the commons ſhould take cognizance of the matter 
depending, they demanded, in return, that not only they themſelves, 
who by their office were Protectors of the People, might be heard in 
the Senate, but any citizen, who would ſupport the reaſons of the Tri- 
bunes, or oppoſe them; and they farther inſiſted, that the Senators 7 
ſhould be all ſworn, as judges uſed to be, to give their ſentence ac- 1 
cording to truth and equity; and that a decree ſhould be made con- 
formable to the opinion of the plurality. To theſe conditions the Con- 
ſuls agreed. | 
$.1I. THE Tribunes were the next day introduced into the Se- 
nate. Decius, though a young man, was their ſpeaker, an honour 
yielded to him, doubtleſs, becauſe of his eloquence, and the readineſs with | 1 
which he expreſſed himſelf in public.. You are not ignorant, Con- g 
« ſcript Fathers, of what might happen to us, if a certain Collegue of ; 
ours, who diſapproves our coming hither to aſk from you, as a fa- 
* your, that power, to which by the Laws we have a right, ſhould 
bring us into judgment before the People for this proceeding : We P. E. p. 448, 
| * ſhould doubtlels be condemned, as deſerters and betrayers of our truſt, & /: 
to the moſt ignominious puniſhments. Nevertheleſs, confiding in the 
* juſtice of our cauſe, and the ſincerity of your oaths, we have ven- 
* tured to come. And though we are inconſiderable men, little qua- | 
* lified to ſpeak in a manner ſuitable to the importance of the ſubject, yet 
* as the ſubje& is ſo highly important, we doubt not but this will be 
* ſufficient to engage your attention to our words. And if that which 
ve are going to demand, ſhall appear to you to be juſt and uſeful 
* to the Republic, and even neceſſary to it's welfare, we hope that 
you will readily, and without heſitation, comply with our requeſt. 
When you, Conſcript Fathers, having, by our aſſiſtance, expelled 
Kings, and eſtabliſhed the preſent form of government (of which we | 
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* do not complain) came to remark, that the Plebeiaus, in all contro- 
* verſies which they afterwards had with Patricians, were conſtantly | 
„ worlted, you, by the advice of Valerius Poplicola, made a Law, that i 
any Plebeian, who ſuffered violence and injuſtice from the Patricians, 
might bring his cauſe before the People. And nothing contributed 


more, 
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v. of R. 2 2. more, than this Law, to the maintaining that union among the citi. 
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<« to reaſcend the Throne. It is in virtue of this Law that we, the Tri. 
% bunes, now cite Caius Marcius before the Tribunal of the People, to 
e anſwer for the violence and injuries we have all ſuffered from him, 
« And what need can there be of a previous Senatus-conſultum tor this 
* proſecution? In matters concerning which there are no Laws enacted, 
yaqu have a power to make Decrees, which the People, if they pleaſe, 
* may confirm by their ſuffrages. But in cales provided from by an in- 
% violable Law, actually ſubſiſting, we may certainly make uſe of this 
& Law, without waiting for a previous Decree of conſent for you. Wil 
any one ſay, that every private citizen has the privilege of appealing 
* to the People from an unjuſt ſentence, but that we, the Tribunes, have 
„not the {ſame privilege ? | 

With regard to natural rights, the unwritten Laws of Nature, we 
think it juſt, that the Plebeians ſhould be upon an equal foot with you. 
«© The honours, dignities, magiſtracies of the State, we readily yield 
<* to thoſe of your order, who are moſt eminent for merit and riches. But 
< not to ſuffer injuries, and, if any perſon do them, to bring him to 
* condign puniſhment, we judge theſe to be rights common to all the 
citizens. And, in this reſpect, we will not ſuffer the equality between 
<< the two orders to be deſtroyed. So much for the queſtion of Right, 

<< If it be aſked, whether the granting what we now demand, will 
«© be for the intereſt of the Republic, there is ſurely no man, who 
% conſiders, that diſcord is the greateſt evil that can happen to a State, 
but muſt anſwer in the affirmative. I will ſuppoſe that it was againſt 
your inclination, and was neither for the honour, nor the part.- 
* cular advantage of your order, to make us thoſe conceſſions, which 
ve obtained from you on the Mons Sacer. Yet as you have made 
them, and are bound by the moſt folemn oaths, never to violate the ar- 
* ticles of our treaty, what conſequences can you expect from your in- 
c fraction of them, but a new revolt, and a civil war? And what hope 
can there be of preſerving that domeſtic peace which was then effect. 
„ed, if you refuſe the People, aſſembled by Tribes, the power of 
«« judging a private citizen, who not only has himſelf violated our con- 
vention, by inſulting the Tribunes in the perſons of their officers, but 
* has had the inſolencè to exhort you in full Senate, entirely to aboliſh 
the Tribuneſhip, the ſtrongeſt bulwark of our liberty, and principal 
bond of our reunion? Nor is this the worſt of his crimes. You te- 
* member it well, Conſcript Fathers, he audaciouſly told you, that the 
<*« fortunate moment was come for revenging yourſelves upon the p&- 
ple: He would have had you keep up the high price of proviſions, 
that you might thereby force one part of the poor Plebeians to fly 
their country, and reduce the other, miſerably to periſh by hunger 
Cruel and unthinking man! did he not conſider that this People, whom 


he meant to exterminate with ſo much inhumanity, and who are of 
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numerous and powerful than he could wiſh, being reduced to deſpair, N. of R. 262. 
« would have broken into the houſes of the rich, forced open thoſe —_ | © $99: 
« granaries and ſecret repoſitories which conceal ſo much wealth, and 9 
« either have fallen under the power of the Patricians, or effectually 
« rooted out that whole order? Could he imagine that an enraged 
« populace would in ſuch a caſe have hearkened to any law but what 
« was dictated by neceſſity and reſentment ? 
« For, that you may not be ignorant of the truth, we would not have 
« periſhed by a famine brought upon us by our enemies; but, hav- 
« ing firſt invoked the Gods, Revengers of injuſtice, filled Rome 
« with blood and laughter. Such had been the fatal conſequence of 
« the counſels of that perfidious Citizen, if ſome Senators, better 
« friends to their country, had not hindered them from taking 
« effect. To you, Conſcript Fathers, we addreſs our juſt com- 
« plaints. To your aid, and to the wiſdom of your Decrees, we have 
« recourſe, to oblige this public enemy to appear before the whole 
Roman People, and anſwer for his conduct. It is there, Corio- 
« Janus, that thou muſt defend thy counſels, if thou dareſt fo to do, 
« or excuſe them as proceeding from want of thought: Take my 
« advice z leave thy haughty and tyrannical maxims; make thy ſelf 
« leſs; become like us: Nay put on a habit of mourning, ſuit thy ſelf 
to thy ' preſent fortune, implore the pity of thy fellow-citizens ; 
” perhaps thou may'ſt obtain their favour, and the forgiveneſs of thy 
« faults.” | ſp. 1" 
When Decius and his collegues had faid all, they thought proper to 
ſay, the Conſuls aſked the opinion of the Aſſembly: They began with the 
Conſulars and the oldeſt Senators; for in thoſe days, ſays Diomſius, the D. Hal. B. 7. þ 
joung Senators were not fo preſumptuous as to think themſelves capable p. 453. ; 
of inſtructing their ſeniors. Modeſt and reſerved, and not daring to ſpeak, 
they only gave their opinion by ſome ſign, or by walking over to that 
ide which they thought to be moſt in the right. It was from this re- | 
pectful way of declaring their minds, that they were called Senatores 
edarii, (from the Latin pes, a foot :) Thus it was a common ſaying, 
that a Pedarian opinion was like a head without a tongue. | 
\. III. Arrius Cravpivs, when called upon for his opinion, ſpoke 
to this effect: You know, Conſcript Fathers, that I have long oppoſed, 
and frequently alone, that too great eaſineſs with which you grant the 
People whatever they demand. Perhaps I made my fell troubleſome, 
* when I fo frankly laid before you the misfortunes which. I preſaged 
** would follow from our re- union with the deſerters from the Common- 
8 wealth, The event however has but too well juſtified my apprehen- 
- ſions. The People take advantage of your. favours to ruin your au- 
0 thority; you cannot but ſee” that there is a deſign to change the 
| 7 form of our Government. At firſt the only demand was, the abolition 
of the debts; and this People, who are now ſo haughty, and who en- 
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e deavour to make themſelves the ſole Judges of the Senators, then 


e thought they ſtood in need of a pardon, for the diſreſpectful manner 
« which they ſued for that firſt conceſſion. ” wm 
* Your ealineſs gave occaſion to new pretenſions; the Plebeians would 


have their particular Magiſtrates. You know how earneſtly I Oppo. 


<« ed this innovation; but you aſſented in this point alſo ; you alloy. 
« ed the annual creation of Tribunes, that is to ſay, ringleaders of 
ſedition. Not content with this, the People would have the per. 
<« ſons of their Tribunes declared ſacred and inviolable, made ſecure b 
e the moſt ſolemn oaths ; privileges never granted even to the Con. 
„ ſuls: Yet you, Conſcript Fathers, ſuffered this uſurpation too, and 
* ſwore upon the altars the deſtruction of yourſelves and your poſterity, 
«© What has been the fruit of all theſe favours ? They have only ſery. 
ed to encourage the People to further encroachments upon your au- 
<« thority. They make Laws without previouſly conſulting you, and even 
<« contrary to your will. They deſpiſe the Decrees of the Senate, ac- 
e cuſe the Conſuls of male-adminiſtration, and, if any extraordinary 
« adverſity happens, which human prudence could not foreſee, they 
* jimpute it, not to fortune, but to our malice. They pretend, that 
<« we form plots to deprive them of their liberty, or drive them out of 
their country: and under this pretext they are ever conſpiring againſt 
<« us, as if they knew no way of preſerving themſelves, but by our 
« deſtruction. Too many of their actions, which are freſh in your 
* minds, evidently diſcover this deſign ; but eſpecially their late at- 
<« tempt, without any the leaſt form of juſtice, to take away the life of 
<« that great captain, and moſt worthy citizen, Caius Marcius, on pretence 
<« that he gave bad counſels in our Aſſembly. If the Conſuls and 
«© moſt reſpectable Senators had not united to ſtop their fury, we had 


all in one day been deprived of our dignities, our power, and our 


<« liberty. | | 

The reſolution and courage, which you ſhewed upon this laſt occa- 
« fon, in ſome meaſure awakened theſe mad-men from their drunken fit. 
They ſeem now to be aſhamed of a crime which they could not accom- 


e pliſh; they deſiſt from violent methods becauſe they have found them 


« unſucceſsful ; and they ſeemingly have recourſe to juſtice, and the 


4 rules of law. 

* But what is this juſtice, immortal Gods ! which theſe men would 
introduce? they endeavour, by appearances of ſubmiſſion, to obtain 
« from you a Senatus-conſultum, which may give them power, not to 1), 
<« but, in truth, to drag to execution the beſt Citizen of Rome. They 
« alledge the Lex Valeria as the rule of your conduct: But does n0t 
every body know, that this law, which allows of appeals to the Af. 
« ſembly of the People, was not a law made againſt the Patrician, 
<< but only for the relief of ſuch poor Plebeians as might happen 0 
<< be oppreſſed by the Great? And when you afterwards conſented on 
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« the creation of the Tribunes, neither you, nor-even the People them- V. of R 262. 
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« ſelyes, intended any thing more in the eſtabliſhment of thoſe new 
« Magiſtrates, than that this law might have | parc and the poor 
« he provided with advocates. The treaty of re-union gave no power 
« to the People to try Patricians at their Tribunal. No, the Valerian 
« Law is what they inſiſt upon. Well then, during eighteen years that it 
« has been in force, let Decius give me one ſingle inſtance of a Patrician 
« called in judgment before the People by virtue of that law, and our 
« diſpute will be at an end. There is no ſuch precedent. If Marcius 
« or any other Patrician has ſo offended the people, as to be thought 
« worthy of death or baniſhment, let him be try'd; not in an Aſſembly 
« of Plebeians, but here, in this Aſſembly; and let him be puniſhed as 
« the laws direct. For can it be ſuppoſed that the Plebeians will be im- 
« partial in their own cauſe, and, when — come to give their votes, be 
« under no influence from prejudice againſt a Patrician whom they con- 
« ſider as their enemy? It is my advice, Conſcript Fathers, that, before 
« you come to any determination, you maturely conſider, that in this 
affair your intereſts are inſeparable from thoſe of Coriolanus : As for the 
« favours you have already granted the People, I am not for revoking 
them, by whatever means they were obtained; but I cannot forbear 
* exhorting you to refuſe reſolutely what they now demand, or may 
«* hereafter demand, inconſiſtent with your own authority, and the pre- 
« ſent form of our Government.” 


$. IV. Manius Valerius, that popular Senator who had been ſo ſervice- D. Hal. B. 5. 
able in the treaty upon the Mons Sacer, ſpoke next after Appius, and, in a p. 459, fei. 


ſtudied harangue, took the part of the people. —_ firſt ſaid ſome- 
thing in general, in the ſtile of inveCtive, againſt thoſe who fomented 
diſcord between the two orders in the ſtate, he proceeded to the affair 
of Coriolanus, and declared himſelf for granting to the people what they 
deſired, He ſaid, that nothing was more likely to diſarm the People's 
rage againſt the illuſtrious: Patrician accuſed, than to leave him to their 
judgment: that the multitude calling to mind his perſonal merit, 
and full of gratitude for the Senate's ready compliance with their deſires, 
would certainly abſolve him : That, nevertheleſs, to appeaſe them en- 
tirely he would have all the Senators diſperſe themſelves in the Aſſembly, 
and each endeavour, by a gentle and popular behaviour, to win over thoſe 
of the Plebeians with whom he was acquainted. 
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Valerius then turning to Coriolanus, conjured him in the moſt affecting | 


manner to give peace to the Republic: * Go, Coriolanus, offer yourſelf 
: generouſly to the People's judgment; this is the only way of juſtity- 
l ing yourſelf, that is worthy of you; this is the ſureſt means to ſilence 
k thoſe who accuſe you of aiming at the tyranny. If you perſiſt 
„ in ſhewing a contempt for that Tribunal, and in diſowing its ju- 

riſdiftion, to you alone will be imputed all the evils that ſhall be con- 


© ſequent to ſuch an obſtinate and proud behaviour. Are you deſirous 
D d 2 that 
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Y. of R. 262. ©* that the Senate, your zealous friends, ſhould; for your ſake alone, en. 

Bet. 7. C. 490. « gage in a conteſt with the People, where a defeat muſt be fatal t, 

19Contululp. 4 them, and even a victory would be ſhameful ? Set before your eyes 
„the frightful image of a Civil War; the laws without . the 
« Magiſtrates without power; fury and violence reigning univer. 
„ ſally; fire and ſword gleaming on all ſides z your fellow-citizens mur. 
*« dering each other; Rome ſinking under the rage of the two partics, 
and buried beneath its own ruins.” 

D. H. p. 460. Valerius, who fincerely loved his country, and was ſoftened by the idea 
of theſe great calamities, could not reſtrain his tears; and the tears of ſo 
venerable a Conſular, more eloquent than even his diſcourſe, touched the 
greater part of the Senators, and diſpoſed their minds to peace. | 

Then Valerius, finding that he was maſter of the aſſembly, raiſed his 
voice, and, as if he had got treſh ſtrength, or were become another man, 
ſhewed himſelf undiſguiſed, and ſpoke to them with that authority which 
his age and long experience in affairs gave him. We are made to fear, 
that the public N will be in danger, if we grant ſo much power 
to the People, and allow them to try thoſe of our order who ſhall be 
* accuſed by the Tribunes. I am perſuaded, on the contrary, that nothing 
is more likely to preſerve it. The Republic conſiſts of two orders, 
% Patricians and Plebeians : The queſtion: is, which of theſe two orders 
may more ſately be truſted with the guardianſhip of that ſacred depoſtun, 
*© our liberty. I maintain that it will be more ſecure in the hands of the 
People, who deſire only not to be oppreſt, than in thoſe of the Nobles, 
„ whoall have a violent thirſt of dominion. The Nobles, inveſted with 
the prime Magiſtracies, diſtinguiſhed by their birth, their wealth, and 
their honours, will always be powerful enough to hold the People to 
«© their duty: And the People, when they have the authority of the laws, 
being naturally haters and jealous of all enormous power, will watch over 
e the actions of the Great, and by the dread of a popular enquiry and 
judgment, keep a check upon the ambition of ſuch Patricians as might 
«© be attempted to aſpire to the tyranny. You aboliſhed the Royalty, Con. 
« ſcript Fathers, becauſe the power of a ſingle man grew exorbitant. 
«© Not ſatisfied with dividing the regal authority between two annual 
«« Magiſtrates, you gave them a Council of three hundred Senators to be 
<«« inſpectors over their conduct, and moderators of their Empire. But 
„this very Senate, ſo formidable to the Kings and to the Confuls, has 
nothing in the Republic to balance its power. I know very well, that 
* hitherto there is all the reaſon in the world to applaud its moderation. 
% But who can ſay, whether we are not obliged for this to our fear of ent. 
« mies abroad, and to thoſe continual wars which we have been forced 
« to maintain? Who will be anſwerable, that our ſucceſſors, growing 
more haughty and more potent by a long peace, ſhall not make attempts 
«© upon the liberty of their country, and that in the Senate there ſhall 


not ariſe ſome ſtrong faction, whoſe Leader will find means to mou 
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« other power, out of the Senate, to withſtand ſuch ambitious en- 


« terpriſes, by impeaching the authors and. abettors of them before the 


« People? \ at ; 
„ Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the like inconvenience. is to be ap- 


« prehended from the People, and that it is impoſſible, by any pro- 
« yifion, to aſſure our ſelves, that there ſhall not ariſe among the Ple- 
« þzians, fore popular man, who will abuſe his influence over the minds 


« of the multitude, and under the pretence of defending the People's 


« intereſts, in the end invade both their liberty and that of the Senate. 
« But you well know, that upon the leaſt danger which the Republic 
« may ſeem to be in, from that quarter, our Conſuls have the privilege 
to name a Dictator, whom they will never chuſe but from among your 
« own body; and that this ſupreme Wenne abſolute Maſter of the 
« lives of his fellow - citizens, is able, by his ſole authority, to diſſipate a 
« popular faction. The wiſdom of our laws has allowed him that formi- 
« dable power but for ſix months, for fear he ſhould abuſe it, and em- 
« ploy, in the eſtabliſhment of his own Tyranny, an authority intruſted 
« with him only to prevent the uſurpations of other men. 

« Thus with a mutual inſpection the Senate will be watchful over the 
« behaviour of the Conſuls, the People over that of the Senate ; and the 
« Dictator, when the State of Affairs requires the intervention of ſuch a 

« Magiſtrate, will curb the ambition of all: 
If, Conſcript Fathers, what I have ſaid, concerning a balance of power, 
be reaſonable, refuſe not to the People their preſent demand. They an- 
«* nually create the Magiſtrates of the Commonwealth; they enact Laws; 
they abrogate Laws; they make peace; they declare war: The Senate 
* has never pretended to be abſolute maſter in theſe points; which, never- 
* theleſs are, of all, the moſt important to the State. While you re- 
* cogniſe in the People thoſe high prerogatives I have mentioned, how 
can you think of denying them the permiſſion. to try a private citi- 
* zen, who is accuſed of exciting ſedition, and aſpiring to the Ty- 
* ranny ? The more you intimidate the violators of our laws, and 
* the corrupters of our manners, by the many inſpectors you. eſtabilſh 
* to watch the conduct of covetous and ambitious men, the more ſe- 
cure will be our liberty, and the more perfect our conſtitution.” 


Almoſt all the Senators, who ſpoke alter Valerius, agreed with him in D. H p. 462. 


opinion; and, in concluſion, it was carried by a great majority to refer 
the cauſe in queſtion to the judgment of the People. 


d. V. BEFORE the Decree was drawn up, Coriolanus, who found 


the Senate were deſerting him, deſired leave to ſpeak ; and having ob- 
tained it, he ſaid, ** You know, Conſcript Fathers, what the whole courſe 
ot my life has hitherto: been. Tou know that this unjuſt perſecution: 
which I now ſuffer from the People, is occalioned only by the ſteady 


* and unalterable zcal which 1 have always ſhewn for your inter 3 
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p. 463. 


Plut. p. 223. 
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< ſhall ſay nothing of the return I now meet with; the event will hey 
„the weakneſs, and perhaps the malice. of the counſels given 
you in this affair. But ſince Valerius s opinion has at length pre. 
* vailed, let me know at leaſt what is the crime I am charged with 
e and bes what conditions I am delivered over to the fury of my 
« adverſaries.” 

Coriolanus ſaid this, in order to draw the Tribunes into a confeſſion 
that they had no crime to accuſe him of, but the ſpeech he had made ir 
the Senate. That ſpeech was doubtleſs the ſole or principal cauſe of 
their rage againſt him. However, that they might not be obliged to 
confine their charge to one fact only, and a fact, which, to treat a; 
a crime muſt naturally engage the whole body of the Senate in his 
defence, they after conferring together, declared in general, that they 
would accuſe him of aſpiring to the Tyranny. 

Coriolanus inſtantly replied, © If that be the charge I am to anſwer 
to, I freely ſubmit my ſelf to the judgment of the People; let the Se- 
„ nate's Decree be put in writing.” 

The Senate, for two reaſons, were very well pleaſed, that the affair 
took this turn : Firſt, becauſe no attack was to be made on the freedom 
of ſpeaking in their Aſſemblies ; and, in the ſecond place, becauſe 
Coriolanus, having always obſerved an irreproachable conduct, with regard 
to the crime, undertaken to be proved upon him, they. doubted not but 
he would eaſily clear himſelf at his trial. 

All the parties being thus far agreed, and the Decree drawn up, the 
cauſe (as cuſtom required) was appointed to be heard on the day after 
the third market-day ; that is to ſay, twenty-ſeven days were allowed 
to the accuſed to prepare his defence: For theſe markets were held 
every ninth day, when the country people came to the City, to vend 
their commodities, and make up their differences with one another. 
The Tribunes, having aſſembled the People, read the Senate's Decree 
to them, notified the trial, and exhorted al the Citizens of the Repub- 
lic, as well thoſe who dwelt in the country, as the inhabitants of Rome, 


to be at the Firum on the day En for hearing and judging ſo 


important a cauſe. There needed not much eloquence on this occa- 
ſion. Moſt of the Plebeians waited impatiently for the favourable op- 
portunity to ſignalize their hatred to Coriolanus; and were as zealous 

ainſt him, as if the preſervation of the Commonwealth had depended 
on his deſtruction. 


CHAP. 


$. I. The day being come for Coriolanus's trial, a diſpute ariſes between 
the Conſuls and Tribunes, whether the People ſhall give their Suffrages i 


CENTURIES, according to the ancient cuſtom, or by TRIBES, which - 
| ner 


Chap. XI. The RouAN His ToORvy. 


never yet been practiſed. The Tribunes who are for the latter prevail. 
II. Coriolanus's cauſe is heard, He is condemned to baniſhment, and 


leaves Rome. 


$. 1. W HEN the day came, that the great affair of Coriolanus y. of R. 262. 


was to be decided, an innumerable multitude crowded the Bef. J. C. 490. 
19Conſulſhip. 


Forum betimes in the morning. The Tribunes ſeparated them by Tribes 
in order to their voting in this cauſe ; whereas, from the reign of Servius 
Tullius, the voices had always been gathered by Centuries. The Conſuls 


being come to the Aſſembly, were for keeping up the ancient cuſtom, not P. H. B. 7. 
doubting but they could fave Coriolauus, if the voices were reckoned by P. 44 


Centuries, of which the Patricians themſelves and the richeſt Citizens 
made the majority . But the Tribunes, no leſs artful, and more reſo- 
lute, alledged, that in an affair which concerned the rights of the People 
and the Public . it was but juſt that the vote of every the pooreſt 
and meaneſt Citizen ſhould be of equal weight and value with that of the 
richeſt and moſt noble; and after a warm ſtruggle, the Tribunes car- 
ried their point. | | 

Juſt before they entered upon the cauſe, Mſinucius, the firſt conſul, 
made an harangue to the Aſſembly. He opened his diſcourſe with re- 
minding the people of the affection which the Senate had for them, and the 
favours it had heaped upon them at different times; and he declared, that 
all the return the Fathers aſked was Coriolanus's diſcharge. He exhorted 
the Plebeians not to conſider ſo much a few words which had eſcaped him 
in the heat of his diſcourſe, as the important ſervices which he had done 
the Commonwealth; and to be ſatisfied with his ſubmiſſion to their cen- 
ſure, He intimated to them, that if they acquitted Cortolanus by a 
plurality of voices, it would be ſaid, they had found him innocent; 
whereas, if they diſcharged him without proceeding any farther in the 
proſecution, it would be conſidered as an act of favour to thoſe who in- 
terceded for him. In anſwer to this, Sicinnius loudly proteſted, that he 
would neither betray the liberties of the People, nor ſuffer any other 
man to betray them. But that, if the Senate did, Bona fide, ſubmit 
the accuſed to the judgment of the People, he ſhould have a fair and 
impartial trial. | 

Well then, (replied Minucius) ſince, notwithſtanding our intreaties, 
you obſtinately inſiſt that Coriolanus ſhall be tried by this Afembly, I 
demand that, purſuant to your agreement with the Senate, you con- 
8 fine your 3 to the ſingle article of aiming at the Tyranny, 
and that you pretend not to mention any thing, by him ſaid againſt 
. the People in our Aſſemblies: For you are barr'd from that, by the 

conditions expreſſed in the very Decree which refers his cauſe to the 


2 See this matter fully explained, B. 1, c. 7. 


judgment 
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Y. of E. 262.4 judgment of the People.“ To prove what he alledged, he 
Bet. J. C. 4% & aloud to them the Senatus-conſultum; after which he de ow 


19Coululſhip. 


D. HH. p. 467. 


ed ſpeech, which conſiſted however of only 


the Roftra ®. _ 

$ II. SICINNIUS then began the accuſation with a labour. 
eneral invectives, im. 
porting, that the accuſed, by the whole tenour of his words and actions 
againſt the People, had manifeſtly diſcovered an intention to invade their 
Liberties, and become the Tyrant of his Country. 

As ſoon as the Tribune had done ſpeaking, Coriclanus, with a courage 
deſerving a better fortune, preſented himſelf in the Aſſembly, and anſwer. 
ed the calumnies thrown upon his conduct, by a bare recital of his ſervices, 
He began with his firſt campaigns, he gave an account of all the engage- 
ments in which he had fought, the wounds he had received, the military 
honours which his Generals had beſtowed upon him, and the ſeveral com- 
mands in the army to which he had been gradually promoted. He ex- 
poſed to the view of the whole People a 
which he had received, either for mounting the breach firſt in aſſaults, or 
for having firſt broke into the enemies camp; or laſtly, for having in va. 
rious battles ſaved the lives of a great number of Citizens. He called 
them aloud, each by his name, and cited them as witneſſes of what he 
advanced. "Theſe men immediately ſtood forth, and gave public teſtimo- 
ny of the obligations they lay under to him. Stretching out their hands 
as ſupplicants, they conjured the Aſſembly not to deſtroy a man, to whom 
they owed their lives, and all that was dear to them; and they offered 
to undergo in his ſtead, any puniſhment to which he ſhould be condemn- 
ed. As theſe Romans were moſtly Plebeians, and men known to have de- 


ſerved well of their Country, the multitude could not reſiſt their preſſing 


ſolicitations, nor even refrain from tears. Then Coriolanus, tearing away 
his robe, ſhewed his breaſt all covered with the ſcars of a great number 
of wounds which he had received: “It was to ſave theſe worthy men, 
&« ſaid he, it was to reſcue theſe good Citizens out of the hands of our 
enemies, that I have a thouſand times ventured my life. Let the Tri 
„ bunes ſhew, if they can, how ſuch actions are conſiſtent with the trea- 
4 cherous deſigns they lay to my charge. Is it eaſy to believe, that an 


enemy of the People, a man who intended to deſtroy them in a time of 


© peace, would expoſe himſelf to ſo many dangers in war, only to pre- 
<«« ſerve their lives?“ : 
This diſcourſe, ſupported by a noble air, and that confidence which 
flows from innocence and truth, made the Plebeians quite aſhamed of tht 
proſecution, The beft men of that order cried out, that they ought t 


Liberty is taken to uſe this word for the the People; though the word 727 is 
e (or pulpit) or any eminent place, not introduced till many years after 
W we find the Magiſtrates ſpeakin 84 | | 


ing to time. 


acquit 


Bock Il. 


reat many different crowns | 


* > 


3. 
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acquit ſo good a Citizen. But then the Tribune Decius, alarmed at this v. of R. 262. 


change, ſtood forth and ſaid, © Tho? the Senate does not allow us to prove 
« the ill deſigns of Coriolanus, by the We he made in their Aſſembly, 
« and by his violent proceedings that followed it, we do not want other 
« proots equally ſtrong and cogent, of his pride, and that ſpirit of tyran- 
« ny of which we accuſe him. You know that according to our laws, the 
« ſpoils of the enemy belong to the Roman People; that neither the ſol- 

2 nor their General himſelf has power to diſpoſe of them; but 
« that all ought to be ſold, and the money, thence ariſing, carried 
« by a Quæſtor into the public treaſury ; ſuch is the uſage and conſti- 
« tution of our Government. Nevertheleſs, contrary to theſe laws, 
« which are as ancient as Rome itſelt, Coriolanus, having got a conſi- 
« derable booty in the territories of the Antiates, divided it all, by his 
« private authority, among his friends, giving them what was the 
« People's due. This 1 call a proof of Tyranny. For indeed what 
« was this, but with the public money to make to himſelf creatures, 
« and provide guards, and ſupporters of his intended uſurpation? He 
« muſt either deny a notorious fact, and ſay, that he did not diſ- 
« poſe of that booty, or muſt ſhew that, in diſpoſing of it, he did 
« not violate the laws. Without dazzling us with the ſplendid ſhow 
« of his crowns and ſcars, or uſing any other arts to blind the Aſ- 
« ſembly, let him anſwer directly to this one article which I urge 
« againſt him.“ 

It was true, Coriolanus had, by his private authority, diſpoſed of the 
plunder which the Tribune ſpoke of : but it was not true, that he had 
divided it among his friends and creatures only, as was objected to him, 
but among all his ſoldiers : nor had he done this with a view to the 
Tyranny, or with any evil intention ; but to engage his ſoldiers to follow 
him the more readily another time, and in hopes, that the example of 
their ſucceſs would incite the Plebeians at Rome, voluntarily to take the 
held, and ſeek proviſions in the enemy's country, at a time when the City 
was grievouſly diſtreſſed by a famine, and the Tribunes oppoſed all re- 
gular levies of Soldiers. This was the real fact. But it is probable, 
that many of the people, who had had no ſhare in that expedition, 
were envious. of To good fortune of Coriolanus's ſoldiers; and De- 
aus, perhaps, having obſerved this, took the preſent occaſion of 
awakening their envy, and of ſeducing them thereby to condemn Cor: + 


4 for a generous action, by which they themſelves had received no 
nefit. 


Bef. J. C. 490 
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As neither Coriolanus, nor any of his friends had expected this laſt PIs. in Corto. 


accuſation, they were wholly unprepared with an anſwer. The Tri- p 


bunes laid hold of this opportunity to collect the ſuffrages; and 
Coriclanus was condemned to perpetual baniſhment. Of the twenty one 
tribes, but nine voted for him, and twelve againſt him. 
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v. of R. 262. Moſt of the Nobles and Patricians thought themſelves in a manner 
Bef. J. C. go. condemned to baniſhment with this great man, who had always been the 
A P- defender and ſupport of their order. At firſt it was only a general con- 
r 7* ſternation ; but this was quickly ſucceeded by indignation and rage. Some 
Pitt in Coriol. reproached Valerius, that he had miſled the 3 his artful diſcourſes; 
p- 223. es. ae reproached themſelves for their exceſs condeſcenſion to the 
, People; all repented that they had not rather endured the laſt extremi- 
ties, than abandoned ſo illuſtrious a Citizen to the inſolence of the mul. 
titude. | 
Coriolanus was the only perſon among the Patricians who ſeemed un. 
concerned at his diſgrace ; he left the Aſſembly with the ſame tranquillity, 
in appearance, as if he had been acquitted. He went immediately to his 
own houſe, where he found his mother Veturia, and Yolumnia his wife, all 
drowned in tears, and in the firſt tranſports of their grief. He exhorted 
them in few words to bear this reverſe of fortune with courage and conſtan- 
cy; and having recommended to them the care of his children, which 
were yet but infants, he inſtantly took his leave, not ſuffering any body 
to attend him in his exile, except three or four of his clients. A great 
number of the Senators and other Patricians accompanied him to the gates 
of the city, but he ſaid not one word to them by the way, and he parted 
from them in the ſame reproachful ſilence, neither thanking them for any 
good offices paſt, nor requeſting any future favour *. | 


®* Coriclanus was probably about 35 years then ſerved 17 years. He began to ſerre 
of age at the time of his baniſhment. He as ſoon as he was of an age to bear arms, 
had ſtood for the Conſulſhip the year be- that is at 17. | 


fore, and (according to Plutarch p. 220) had 


HAF. . 


$. I. The Plebeians exult upon the victory they have gained over the Patricians 
in the affair of Coriolanus. The Romans having now no war abriad, 
nor ſquabble at home to employ them, turn their minds wholly to ſuperſtition, 
during the Conſulate of Q. Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius. F. II. The Tri- 
bunes, from à political view, perſuade the People at the next election of 
Conſuls, to chuſe men of little ſpirit and mean abilities for war. Their 
choice falls upon C. Julius and P. Pinarius Rufus. F. III. In the mean 
time, Cortolanus retires privately to Antium, one of the principal cities 
of the Volſci, diſcovers himſelf to Attius Tullus, General of that Nation, 
offers him his ſervice againſt Rome, and is nobly received by him. F. IV. 
Theſe two Generals concert a ftratagem to ſtir up the Volſci to renew ile 
war with the Romans. Coriolanus is introduced by Tullus into the A, 
fembly of the Volſcian States, and there makes a ſpeech, which is highly 
applauded. They reſolve upon war, and to commit ide conduct of it 10 
Tulkas and Coriolanus ; but firſt, by the advice of the latter, ar 6 

a 


3 


W 
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embaſſy to Rome, to make ſuch demands of the Republic, as they are ſure 
will be rejected. The Volſcian Ambaſſadors are diſmiſſed by the Roman 
Senate with a haughty anſwer. * 


* 


9. I. EVER did the People teſtify more joy, not even upon Y. of P. 267. 
vanquiſhing the moſt formidable enemies of Rome, than they Bef. J. C. 490. 

did now for the advantage they had juſt gained over the Senate and the 9 Conſulſhip. 

whole body of the Patricians. I the proceedings in the affair of Coriola- 

nu, the-PzoPLE had got a precedent for citing before their Tribunal, and 

judging the moſt illuſtrious of the Nobles ; a precedent which the Tri- 

bunes tailed not to improve into an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. And how much 

ſoever the ancient dignity of the Patrician order was diminiſhed by 

this innovation, Dionyſius is i opinion, that it was a proper curb upon B. 3. p. 470 

the ambition of the Great, and not only ſalutary to the Republic, but 

even neceſſary to it's preſervation : And though ſome hot-headed Tri- 

bunes, animated by views of ſelf-intereſt, or private pique, might now 

and then abuſe their power, by commencing unjuſt proſecutions, yet 

thoſe of the Nobles, who took upon them the management of public 

affairs, with honeſt and patriot intentions, would be in little danger of 

ſuffering any diſgrace by a ſentence of the People. Ai 

The ſame Hiſtorian, in the cloſe of his relation of what happened p. 471.7 
at Kome, from the time of the Seceſſion, to the trial of Coriolanus, very 
juſtly remarks, as more worthy to be admired, than the moſt ſhining ex- , 
ploits of the Romans, the rare temper and moderation which ap- 
peared in both parties, in their late contentions: That ſuch impor- 
tant changes ſhould be brought about, merely by conferences and ar- 
guments, and without any of thoſe inhuman and fatal acts of violence, 
which, on the like occaſions, were ſo common in the States of Greece 
and Sicily, 

During the following Conſulſhip of 2, Sulpicius and Sp. Lartius *, ſu- V. of R. 263. 
perſtition alone filled the minds of the Romans. Nothing now was talk- Bet. J. C. 489. 
ed of but viſions, ſpectres, miraculous voices, monſters, and prodigies 9 
of all ſorts. Titus Latinus, or, according to Livy, Tib. Atinius, an old : 
man, and bed-rid, made himſelf be convey'd in a litter, from the coun- p. 472, 473- 
try to Rome, where he related to the Conſcript Fathers a dream, in which . * 158 36, 
he ſaid, Jupiter Capitolinus had appeared to him, and commanded him to 5 2 Ne 
tell the Senate, That they muſt repeat the celebration of the Public 
Games, becauſe in the laſt performance, a bad Dancer had led up the 
* dances. He added, That he having neglected the admonition, Jupiter 
in revenge had thrown him into the condition he then was, having firſt 
© killed one of his ſons.” As faſt as the man diſcharged his commiſ- 
ſion, fo faſt he recovered the uſe of his limbs; and this put the Senate 
into a terrible fright. Strict enquiries were made after the bad Dancer, 
and he was at length found to be a Slave, whom his Maſter, a ſub- 
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ſtantial Citizen, had, juſt before the religious proceſſion that preceded 
the ſports, cauſed to be whipp'd through the Crofſways, the Fryy 
and the Circus, through all which places the proceſſion was to paſs, The 
poor wretch, from the violence of his pain, had uttered imprecation; 
and had ſcrew'd himſelf into an hundred odd poſtures at every ſtroke . 
an improper and indecent prelude to ſo ſolemn a ceremony. And this X 
ſeems had offended Jupiter. The Citizen was fined, and a decree paſſed 
for renewing the Games in a more ſumptuous and expenſive manner than 
before. The Senate however deferred the celebration of them to the next 
Conſulate. 8 | 

F. II. THE Conſular Power being now the only thing which kept 
the Tribunes in awe, we may well ſuppoſe, that they employed their 
efforts to hinder its falling into any hands, but of Patricians devoted 
to their intereſts, or too little eſteemed to be much feared : And per- 
haps they inſinuated to the People, that the greateſt Captains were not 
the moſt fit to govern a Commonwealth: That men of their high 
courage, and accuſtomed to an abſolute power in the armies, brought 
home with their victories a ſpirit of pride, ever dangerous in a free State, 
As the Conſuls were always choſen in the Comitia by Centuries, of 
which thoſe of the firſt and richeſt claſs made the majority, the Se- 
nators and Patricians had uſually diſpoſed of that dignity as they 
pleaſed. But now, even in that kind of Aſſembly, the Plebeian party 
carried their point by the artful management of the Tribunes. C. JI. 
lius, and P. Pinarius Rufus, men known to be but indifferent ſoldiers, 
were, by the votes of the People, raiſed to the Conſulſhip, and chiefy, 
(ſays Dionyſius) for that reaſon *. 


Mr. Verto: obſerves upon this occaſion, with the modeſt manners of equality, thar 


that the Senate and the People acted both of 
them contrary to their real intereſts, and ſeem- 
ed to aim at joining two things incompatible. 
All the Remans, ſays he, as well Patrician 
as Plebeians, aſpired to the conqueſt of Italy; 
the command of the armies was reſerved to 
the Patricians, who indeed poſſeſſed all the 
dignities of the State; they had no ſoldiers 
but the Plebeians, whom they would reduce 
to that timid ſubmiſſion and that ſervile de. 
pendence, which they could ſcarce have ex- 
e in mean artificers, and a populace 

red up in obſcurity. The People on the 
ether hand powerful, numerous, and full of 
that ferocity growing from a continual exer- 
ciſe of arms, in order to leſſen the authority 
of the Government, were for having Conſuls 
and Generals who would be eaſy, indulgent, 
complacent to the multitude, and would be- 
have themſelves towards their ſoldiers rather 


with that lofty and imperious air which the 
command of armies naturally gives a Gene- 
ral. It was neceſſary for putting an end to 
the miſunderſtanding between thoſe two or- 
ders in the Republic, that they ſhould either 
jointly have reſolved to content themſelve 
with the narrow limits of their State, an 
lay aſide the ambition of making con- 
queſts ; or that the Patricians ſhould haue 
allowed a greater ſhare in the Governmer: 
to a warlike People, Citizens during wintc:, 
but Soldiers all the ſummer ; and the People, 
on their fide, have named to the commans 
none but the beſt Generals in the Repub!... 
Mr. Vertot adds, that he owes this refec- 
tion to the events that follow); it not being 
long before the People repented their having 
intruſted the government of the State, an 
the e, of the Armies, to two men 


equally incapable of thoſe functions. 
6. III. N 
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L III. IN the mean time, Coriolanus, that exiled Hero, who had V. of R. 264. 
appeared fo unmoved by his diſgrace, was meditating, with all the force 18 As. 
or his mind, the moſt effectual means to revenge his wrongs; his ſilence, * 
and ſeeming inſenſibility having been the pure effect of an indignation P. E. ibid. 
and reſentment too deep for ſuperficial „ rica He ſpent the firſt 
days of his baniſhment at a country ſeat of his own, his thoughts wholly Plus. in Coriol. 
employed how to compaſs the deſtruction of his enemies; a deſign, p. 224. 
which his vengefuLheart would not forego, though the execution of it 
hould involve the ruin of his country. At length, when he had caſt 
his eyes upon the ſeveral nations that were neighbours and enemies to 
Rome, Sabines,  Afqui, Tuſcans, Volſci, and Hernici, he found none that 
ſeemed more exaſperated againſt the Romans, or in a better condition to 
undertake a war, than the Volſci. 

They were a Republic or Community, conſiſting of ſeveral ſmall can- 
tons, united, by a league, and governed by an afſembly of Deputies from 
each of them. This Nation bordering upon Rome, and jealous of her 
riſing greatneſs, had always oppoſed it with remarkable courage, though 
with little ſucceſs. The Romans had taken from them ſome of their 
towns, and part of their territory; and, during the time that Coriolanus's 
affair was depending, had by threatening them with a new war (on ac- 
caſion of ſome violence they had. offered to certain Sicilian Ambaſſadors 
ſent to Rome upon the corn traffick) terrified them into the ſubmiſſion of 
ſuppliants for peace. The Volſci obtained of the Republic a truce for two 
years. But this did not leſſen the animoſity in their hearts; they ſought 
all over 1taly to ſtir up new enemies againſt the Romans; and it was 
upon the knowledge of this Coriolanus built his hopes of engaging them 
to renew the war. But he was the moſt unfit man in the world for ſuch 
an undertaking ; he had done them more miſchief than all the other 
Roman Generals; more than once he had cut to pieces their troops, ra- 
vaged their country, taken and plundered their towns: the name of Co- 

'1lanus was no leſs cdious than Rewidable throughout the whole commu- 
nity of the Volſci. 

Beſides, they had at this time, for their General, Attius Tullus, whom 
"e"wlanns, in many actions, where they fought againſt each other, 
had conſtantly vanquiſhed ; - a diſgrace which few Commanders have 
magnanimity enough to forgive. Nothing could be more dangerous 
or the Roman, than to put himſelf into the hands of ſuch an enemy: 
Nevertheleſs, immoderate thirſt of vengeance being now the prevailing 
palion in his ſoul, that was unus'd to fear, he reſolved to apply himſelt 
immediately to Tullus. | 

le departed from his retreat in diſguiſe ; and in the evening entered Lv. B. 2. c. 
Autiem, one of the chief Cities of the Volſci. It was here that Tullus re- 5 
ded, and to his houſe Coriolanus went directly. With his face covered, ee N 
and without ſpeaking one word, he walked in, and ſeated himſelf by 5.7 B. 8. 
the hearth of the domeſtic Gods, a place ſacred in all the houſes of the p. 481. 
ancient Pagans. A behaviour ſo extraordinary, and a certain air of au- Val. Max. 

8 dhority B. 5 
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| V. of R. 264 thority that never abandons great men, ſurprized the ſervants, they 
| Bet. / Sg ran to tell their maſter. Tullus came, and demanded of him who be 
| 21Confulſtip. vas, and what he required. 
Coriolanus then diſcovering himſelf : © If thou doſt not yet know me. 
I am Caius Marcins, my ſurname is Coriolanus, the only reward left 
me of all my ſervices. I am baniſhed from Rome through the ! atreq 
of the People, and the puſillanimity of the Great: I ſeek revenge, 
it lies in thy power to employ my ſword againſt our common che. 
« mies. If thy 8 will not accept of my ſervice, I give my life 
into thy hands; deſtroy an old enemy, who otherwiſe may do more 
« miſchiet to thy Country.“ 

Tullus, amazed at the greatneſs of his courage, gave him his hand: 
Fear nothing, Marcius, thy confidence is thy ſecurity. By giving us 
« thy ſelf, thou makeſt us an ineſtimable preſent ; we ſhall know hoy 
« to value thy ſervices better than thy fellow-citizens : So great a Cap- 
*« tain may juſtly expect the higheſt honours from the Volſet.“ He then 
led him into his apartment, where they privately conferred about the 
means of 8 war. 


N D. E. B. 8. F. IV. IT has been already obſerved, that there was at this time a 


228 483. truce between the Volſci and the Romans; the buſineſs was to bring the 
iu, 


B. 2. former to a reſolution of breaking it; a point not eaſy to be car- 
51 in Coriol. ried, becauſe of the loſſes which the Volſci had ſuffered in the laſt war. 
p. 226. However, the two Generals found means to compaſs what they deſired. 
The Romans were preparing for their public ſports (a part of the religion 
of thoſe times) purſuant to the admonition, before mentioned, of Jug. 
ter by the old man. From the ſeveral Nations about Rome, there flocked 
to the ſhow great numbers, and particularly of the Volſci. They crowd- 
i ed every quarter of the City; nay many, not being able to find hoſts 
l to receive them, lay under tents in the public places. So unuſual a 
| multitude of ſtrangers gave uneaſineſs to the Conſuls; and, to add to 
it, Tullus contrived to raiſe a falſe alarm, that the Volſci intended to {et 
fire to the Town. The known animoſity of that People againſt the Re. 
public, made the report eaſily credited; ſo that the Magiſtrates cauſed 
an order to be publiſhed, enjoining all the Yolſci to depart before night, 
and even preſcribing the gate through which they ſhould- paſs : And ac- 
cordingly all of that Nation were inſtantly driven out of Rome. 4 
they were returning home, each man bearing in his heart the ſhame of 
Liv. c. 38. this ill uſage, and a ſtrong deſire of revenge, Tullus met them in the 
way as by chance; and, when he had heard them relate the unworthy 
manner in which they had been treated, „ Is it poſſible, he cried, thc) 
could drive you from a public feſtival, like the profaneſt wretches 
« and outlaws ? After ſo vile a treatment, you can no longer hide from 
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% your ſelves the implacable hatred which the Romans bear you. And « | 
Vill you patiently wait till, without regard to the truce which hes «0 
* diſarmed you, they ſuddenly invade us again, and lay waſte ow « þ 
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An Aſſembly of the States was called without delay; and the more V. of R. 264. 
violent were for immediately carrying fire and ſword into the territory of Bef. J. 895 
Rome, in revenge for the inſult they had received. But Tullus, who B 
conducted this affair, adviſed them, before they broke out, to ſend for p. Hl p. 484. 
Crriolanus into their Aſſembly: That Captain, ſaid be, whoſe valour we &. 
have ſo often experienced, and who now bears more enmity to the 
« Romans, than even we our ſelves, ſeems to have been brought hither 
« by the Gods to reſtore our affairs; and he will give us no counſels, 

« whereofhe will not ſhare the dangers of the execution.” 

The Roman, being introduced into the Aſſembly, appeared there with a 
countenance ſad, but reſolute ; all preſent fixed their eyes attentively / 
upon the man, whoſe name had been ſo dreadful to them; and they 
litened to him with that reſpect, which is always paid to merit under 
perſecution, When he had firſt related to them his ſtory, and repre- 
ſented the ingratitude and injuſtice, with which he had been condemned 
by 7 fellow- citizens to perpetual baniſhment, he proceeded in words to 
this effect: 

« If I had ſought only a place of refuge, I might have retired 
« either among the Latines our allies, or to ſome Roman colony. But 
* a life ſo obſcure had been to me inſupportable; for I always thought 
it better for a man to die, than be reduced to ſuch a condition, as to 
be unable either to ſerve his friends, or to revenge himſelf upon his 
* enemies. This is my temper: I would deſerve by my ſword the 
* Aſylum J aſk of you: let us join our common reſentments. Thoſe 
* ungrateful Romans, who have baniſhed me ſo unjuſtly, are your moſt 
* inveterate enemies; you are ſenſible of it; with pleaſure I perceive, 
you are all diſpoſed to renew the war; and indeed it is much your 
* intereſt to ſtop the progreſs, and diminiſh the ſtrength of ſo encroach- 
ing a neighbour, But, in order to render this war ſucceſsful, the 
* motive you ſhall aſſign for taking arms, muſt be juſt in the ſight of 
the Gods, and ſuch as will engage the ſeveral States about Rome to 
* elpouſe your cauſe. You are not ignorant of how ſmall an extent, at 
* the founding of that City, the Roman territory was, which is now 
* ſtretched into a wide dominion, by the conqueſts they have made, or, 
to ſpeak more juſtly, by their uſurpations. There is not, in all their 
ncighbourhood, a Nation from which they have not wreſted ſome 
© of it's towns, and a conſiderable part of it's lands. The Sabines, 
x Albans, Aqui, Hetrurians, and others have ſuffered from them like 
8 imuries to yours. Make it the common intereſt of thoſe States 
_ ©0 join you in your enterpriſe. Let Ambaſſadors be ſent to demand 
1 of the Romans, A reſtitution of the lands and cities which they bave taken 

j rom you, whether by boſtile invaſions, ar by compulſive treaties. 

„If the Romans, intimidated by your rhenaces of a war, conſent to 
: reſtore to you the towns and the lands which they have deprived you 
$ of, then, after your example, the other Nations of Lacy will demand 
back what has been taken from them; which, if ſubmitted to, wilt 
| | 1 
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Bef. J. C. 488. 


21 Conſulſhip. 


D. H. p. 487. 


p. 488. 


Plut. in Coriol. 
p. 226. 
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« at one ſtroke reduce that proud People to their original weakne;, 
„Or if they reſolve, as I doubt not but they will, to retain their uſur- 
«* pations, and bid you defiance, then, in a war ſo equitable, you wil 
have both Gods and men your friends. As for me, in whatever 
« poſt you place me, you may rely upon my zeal for your ſervice 
e and my punctual execution of your General's orders. If heretofore 
«++ when your enemy, I was very hurtful to you, I may perhaps be found 
« equally uſeful, when fighting in your cauſe.” 

Loud, and univerſal applauſe was given by the Aſſembly to this 
diſcourſe ; and, to bind Coriolanus more ſtrictly to them, they inſtantly 
conferred on him the quality of Senator. At the ſame time, purſuant 
to his advice, Ambaſſadors were diſpatched to Rome; where being ad. 
mitted to audience, they repreſented to the Senate, ** that the Volſci were 
e very deſirous to terminate amicably all their differences with the No- 
% man Republic; but that, in order thereto, it was neceſſary, Rome 
& ſhould reſtore to them the towns and lands of which the had de- 
«« prived them: That without this, there could be no ſolid and laſting 
e peace between the two States; and they therefore hoped, the Senate 
„ would not, by a refuſal of juſtice, put them under the neceſſity of 
*« commencing a war.“ 

The Ambaſſadors being withdrawn, the Senate did not ſpend much 
time in delibration: At Rome to yield to menaces was a thing un- 
known, or to ſubmit to an enemy, even though victorious; ſo that the 
Ambaſſadors were ſoon called in again. The firſt Conſul told them in 
few words, that fear would never make the Romans give up what they 
had conquered by their valour; and that if the Yolſei were the firſt to 
take arms, the Romans would be the laſt to lay them down. And wich 
this anſwer they were diſmiſſed. 


C HAP. XIII. 


$. I. Coriolanus at the head of a Volſcian army recovers from the Romans 
all the towns they had taken from the Volſci; carries ſeveral cities i 
Latium by aſſault, and then leads his troops within five miles of Rome; 
where new Conſuls are choſen, Sp. Nautius and Sex. Furius. F. II. 7 he 
People terrified at his approach, cry out to have the ſentence of his baniſh» 
ment reverſed. The Patricians oppoſe it. He marches to Rome and inves 
the place. The Senate and People agree to ſue to him for peace. Thiit 
Deputations are ſent to him ſucceſſively, to perſuade him to defift from bis 
demands in favour of the Volſci; but all in vain. F. III. The Mother 
and Wife of Coriolanus go attended by all the Roman Ladies of di/t1n- 
tion to make a fourth attempt upon his reſolution. F. IV. The intervſeu 
and conference between Coriolanus and his Mother, who prevails upon bin 
to raiſe the fiege of Rome; after which he is aſſaſſmated by the Volſci. 


6.1. 


Book II. 
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.J. H E report of the Ambaſſadors, at their return, was followed Y of R. 264. 
y a declaration of war. Tullus and Coriolanus, foreſeeing the Bef. J. C 488. 
Senate's anſwer, had held their troops in readineſs to enter upon ion. W 
The firſt, with a part of the forces, made an incurſion into the country D. H. B. 8. 
of the Latines, in order to hinder them from ſending any aſſiſtance to h., 489. 
the Romans : At the fame time, Coriolanus, with the remainder, threw *. 226. 
himſelf into the territory of Rome, where he made a prodigious capture 
of freemen, flaves, corn and cattle, no meaſures having been taken 
to oppoſe him, Both parties returned from their expeditions erriched 
with booty; which proved an effectual means to augment the army: 
For the people henceforward, big with the hopes of conquelt and plunder, 
came in crowds to inliſt themſelves. And now it was agreed that Tullus 
with a body of reſerve ſhould ſtay in the country to defend the entrance 
of it againſt the enemy, while Coriolanus at the head of the main army 
marched to give the Conſuls battle, in caſe they appeared in the field. 
According to Livy, he firſt drove from Circæum a colony of Romans D. II. B. 8. 
that were eſtabliſhed there; but Diomyſius ſays, that the inhabitants, inti- P. 495. 
midated by the approach of the enemy, opened their gates, and that 2 * 
Ciriclanus only obliged them to furniſh him with proviſions and cloaths * 
for his ſoldiers. He then took from the Romans, Satricum, Longulum, 
Poluſca, and Corioli, towns which they had won but a little before; 
he alſo made himſelf Maſter of Corbio, Vitellia, Trebia, Toleria, Bola, 
Labicum and Pedum, all in Latium, or upon the confines of it. The D. Hal. p.491. 
Latines had ſent to Rome for aid, but the Senate had excuſed themſelves, 
the diſtreſs of the Republic being extreme. For the Aqui and other allies p. 492. 
had revolted; and diviſions and animoſities reigned at home in the City. 
Coriolanus, in his firſt expedition, had ſpared the houſes and eſtates of p.489. 
| the Patricians, either out of ſome remains of regard for thoſe of his 
own order; or, which is more probable, to make them ſuſpected by Pl. p. 226. 
the People, and to increaſe the difſentions between them. Whatever 
was the motive, this was the effect of his conduct. The People failed p. 491. 
not to accuſe the Senate publickly of an underſtanding with Coriolanus, 
and of having engaged him to come at the head of an army, to 
aboliſn the Tribunitian power. The Patricians, on their ſide, reproached 
the People, with having forced ſo great a Captain to throw himſelf in 
deſpair into the party of the enemy. Suſpicion, diſtruſt, hatred actuated 
both orders; and in this time of danger they thought leſs of repulſing 
the Volſci, than of defaming each other. The two Conſuls, hid behind 
| the walls of Rome, made levies but ſlowly. Spurius Nautius, and Sex- V. of N 26;, 
us Furius, who ſucceeded them, uſed diligence in raiſing an army, but Bef.7. C.487. 
d not ſhew more courage and reſolution than their predeceſſors : It 22 Confulfhip. 
vas viſible, they durſt not encounter ſo able a General. The Peo- 
ple themſelves were in no haſte to give their names to be inrolled; no 
y cared for ſtirring out of Rome, whether it was that they had no 


gcat opinion of the capacity of their Leaders, or that they ſaw 
Vol. I, | F f them- 
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V. of R. 265. themſelves deſerted by their allies, who had readily eſpouſed the cauſe 
Bef. J C. 487. which fortune favoured. | | 


22Conſulſhip. 


D. H. p. 493. 
Plut. p. 227. 


D. H. p. 496. 


Plut. p. 227. 
D. H. ibid. 


P- 7. 


Plut. p. 22%. 


D. H. ibid. 


2e. 


Coriolanus, finding no army in the field to oppoſe his deſigns, adyan. 
ced ſtill on, took Lavinium, and at length encamped at the Cluiliay 
trenches five miles diſtant from Rome. 

$. II. UPON the fame of this great run of ſucceſs, multitudes gf 
the HVolſci flock'd to Coriolanus's army. The very ſoldiers of Tyllys 
himſelf, drawn by the hopes of the plunder of Rome, left their General, 
and declared, they acknowledged no other but the Roman; a freſh vic- 
tory, of a new kind, which Coriolanus gained over his old adverſary, and 
of which Tullus retained a ſharp reſentment in his breaſt. The eyes of 
all Italy were turned upon the Romans and Volſci, who b only one man's 
changing ſides, had experienced a ſurpriſing change in their fortunes : 80 
true it is, that the ſtrength of a ſtate conſiſts not ſo much in the number 
and bravery of its troops, as in the abilities of him who commands them, 
The conſternation was general at Rome. The People, who from the tops 
of the walls beheld the enemies ſpread all over the country, came into 
the Forum, and with clamorous voices demanded a peace, and to have the 
ſentence againſt Coriolanus reverſed. That very People, who, with ſo 
much fury, had hurried him into baniſhment, with equal violence now 
preſſed to have him recalled. The Senate being aſſembled to conſider 
of this propoſal, abſolutely rejected it; which they did, either to remove 
the ſuſpicion of their having intelligence with him, or perhaps from that 
high ſpirit ſo common among the great men of the Republic, never 
more averſe from peace than after ill ſucceſs. 

Coriolanus no ſooner heard of the Senate's reſolution, but he broke up 
his camp, marched directly to Rome, and inveſted the place, as if he 
meant to beſiege it. A deſign ſo daring threw both the Patricians and the 
Plebeians into an equal conſternation; all courage and reſolution failed 
them, and hatred gave place to fear. The Senate and People with one 
accord determined now to ſue for peace. Five Senators, who had been 
zealous friends of Coriolanus, were choſen to be ſent to him upon this ne- 
gotiation, Theſe were M. Minucius, Poſtumus Cominius, Sp. Lartiw, 
P. Pinarins, and 9, Sulpicius, who had all five been Conſuls. 

The Yolſci made theſe Deputies paſs thro' two ranks of ſoldiers ſtand. 
ing to their arms; and Coriolanus, ſurrounded by his chief officers, received 
them ſeated in his Tribunal, with the ſtate of an enemy who is reſolved 
to preſcribe the law. x 

Minucius exhorted him in modeſt and pathetic terms to give peace do 
the two Nations; and conjured him not to puſh too far the advantages 

which his ſuperior courage and abilities had given the Volſci; but to re 
member the regard he owed to his Country. He put him 1n mind of the 
friendſhip the Patricians had always ſhewn him; and even excuſed 1 
ſome meaſure the People, of whom nine tribes had voted for him. c 
repreſented to him the unreaſonableneſs of carrying his reſentments to c 


an unbounded exceſs, and the remorſe that muſt follow ſo ww 
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enterprize as he was engaged in, how ſucceſsful ſoever it might prove. V. of R. 255. 
He then reminded him of the inſtability of fortune, tho* it had hitherto Bef. J. C. 487. 
fyoured him; and, in concluſion, invited him to return into the boſom * — * 
of his native City, which now, as a tender mother, ſtretched out her 

arms to receive him. 

To all theſe remonſtrances Coriolanus gave this ſevere anſwer. That Pu. 101d. 
Rome might obtain a peace, if ſhe would reſtore to the Volſci the Country P. H. p. 502. 14 
ſhe had taken from them, grant them the ſame rights of Citizenſhip which V. "| 
ſhe had granted to the Lazznes, and recal the Roman colonies from thoſe is 


towns ſhe had got poſſeſſion of unjuſtly ; but that he could abate nothing | q 1 
of theſe demands. 0 
That as to the liberty offered him of going back to Rome, it was not 1 
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worth his acceptance. With what ſatisfaction, ſaid he, can I return to 
« a City where injuſtice reigns, and vice enjoys the honours which are 
« que to virtue ? Conſider the men who govern there, and the man you 
« have driven thence. What was my crime? I could not bear to ſee the 
« whole authority of the Government fall into the hands of factious Tri- 
*« bunes and a ſenſeleſs Populace. This was the offence for which the 
« Senate delivered me up to the fury of the People. Yes,. the Senators 
are they whom I accuſe as the Authors of my misfortunes. The in- 
« juſtice of the People indeed condemned me, but it was the weakenels of 
the Senate which put me within the reach of their power: ſo that baſe- 
* nels and iniquity are become univerſal in the Republic.—What a 
* ſhameful life ſhould I be forced to drag on, in Rome ? Flatter the in- 
« folent multitude ? not dare to ſpeak my opinion with freedom? 
And who will promiſe me, that I ſhall not meet with a Siciunius or a 
Decius to arm the Populace once more againſt me? How can I be aſ- 
* ſured that the devaſtations made on your lands, the conqueſt of your 
cities, and the ſlavery of your allies will not be laid as freſh crimes 
to his charge, who was deemed worthy of death for bare words? 
* You accuſe me of impiety. Have I been guilty of any towards 
* Rome, that cruel mother whom no ſervices could oblige, and who has 
* caſt out of her boſom a ſon that was uſeful to her, f zealous for her 
2 glory? I owe her no longer any duty. The Nation of the Volſci is 
now my mother. She forgot the miſchiefs I did her; ſhe received 
me when a fugitive, a wanderer and poor. She has been profuſe in 
beſtowing upon me her honours, her magiſtracy, and the command 
of her armies. You think it impious to abandon profeſſed enemies; 
and you would have me betray the moſt affectionate friends, when 
| 5 they place all their confidence in me. No, Romans, I am not like 
| „ You. I know how to acknowledge obligations, and to adhere to 
; thoſe who have done me honour. The remorſe you {peak of is for 
| i Rome herſelf to feel; let ber dread the rage of thoſe avenging furies 
which torment the guilty. As for me, the Gods have ſufficiently 


0 


; . . 
1 ſewn that they approve of my reſentments; and victory proclaims 


| aoud whoſe cauſe it is that they eſpouſe.” 
| A Coriolanus 
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Coriolanus having ſpoke in this haughty ſtrain as to what concerned the 
intereſts of the Volſci, and the injuries he had ſuffered from the Romay; 
came to a more gentle behaviour towards the Deputies. He affured them 
that he had not forgot the good will they had formerly expreſſed for him; 


nor could ever loſe the ſenſe of his obligations to them for their generous 


D. H. p. 509- 


rotection of his mother, wife and children, ſince his baniſhment. That 
be was ready to do them any perſonal good office in his power, and for 
their ſakes would even grant the Romans a truce for thirty days with re. 
gard to the proper territory of Rome; but that after the expiration of 
that term, he ſhould expect from them a deciſive anſwer. He then dif. 
miſſed the Deputies. 1 1 
The thirty days, which he allowed the Romans to conſider of his de- 
mand, he employed in taking other towns of Latium; and then appear- 


pl p. 228. ed once more with his whole army in the neighbourhood of Rome. The 


D. H. p. 5 10. 


I. Cor. p. 228. 


made to him for finiſhing the war, 


Senate had ſpent the time in deliberations, and had come to a reſolution 
never to receive law from their enemies, nor even to treat of an alliance 
with the Volſci, till they had withdrawn their troops from the territory of 
Rome, and from thoſe of her allies. Ten other Senators, who had all 
been Conſuls, were diſpatched to Coriolanus to ſignify to him this deter- 
mination of the Fathers. Theſe Deputies conjured him to moderate his 
diſpleaſure, and demand nothing that was unbecoming the dignity of the 
Roman name to grant. They bid him remember, that the Romans were 
not men whom threats could terrify; but they added, that, if in his 
opinion the Volſci deſerved favour, they might, upon laying down their 
arms, obtain by treaty whatever they could reaſonably deſire. 

His anſwer was ſhort, That the Romans had no choice but reſtitution or 
war ; and that he would allow them but three days to come to a final dl. 
termination. The Deputies would have rephed, but he refuſed to hear 
them, commanded them inſtantly to leave his camp, and threatened to 
puniſh them as ſpies if they did not obey. 

The Senate, though extremely piqued, when, from the report of 
their Deputies, they underſtood with what a haughty arrogance Cori- 
lanus had treated them, were yet in no haſte to ſend an army into the 
field againſt him; not thinking it adviſeable to truſt an affair of fo great 
importance to the management of two Conſuls, who had neither vigour, 
courage, nor military ſkill. It was reſolved to keep cloſe within the 
fortifications of Rome, and apply the whole ſtrength of the Republic t9 
the defence of the City; which they had much reaſon to fear would 
ſpeedily be attacked. Some hope, however, ſtill remained to the 14 
thers of preventing the calamity of a ſiege, by a new deputation to C- 
riolanus. As if the Republic (ſays Plutarch) had been beaten by 4 
tempeſt, and were juſt ready to periſh, they (according to the Proverb 
threw cut the Holy Anchor. For they ordered the Pontifs, Prieſts, Au- 
gurs, all the Miniſters of Religion, veſted in their ceremonial habits, ' 
go in ſolemn proceſſion to his camp, and, with moſt preſſing inſtanc%s, 
conjure him to comply with the propoſals, which had been ** 


2 
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To theſe Sacred Ambaſſadors Coriolanus did not refuſe an audience; V. of R. 265. 
yet they found him as inexorable to them as he had been to the prophane. 17055 SET 
He would abate nothing of his former demands. | 9 
$. III. ALL hope of pacifying the injured exile being now extinguiſh- P. H. p. 511. 
ed, the ſole buſineſs at Rome was to prepare with the utmoſt diligence 
for ſuſtaining a ſiege. The young and able bodied men had inſtantly Plat. p. 229. 
the guard of the gates and trenches aſſigned to them; while thoſe of the 
veterans, who, though exempt by their "ge from bearing arms, were 
yet capable of ſervice, undertook the defence of the ramparts. The 
women, in the mean while, ſcared by theſe movements and the impend- 
ing danger into a neglect of their wonted decorum, ran tumultuouſ] 
from their houſes to the temples. Every ſanctuary, and eſpecially the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, reſounded with the wailings and loud ſup- 
plications of women, proſtrate before the ſtatues of the Gods. In this 
general conſternation and diſtreſs Valeria, (fiſter of the famous Valerius 
Poplicola) as if moved by a divine impulſe, ſuddenly took her ſtand up- 
on the top of the ſteps of the temple of Jupiter, aſſembled the women 
about her, and having firſt exhorted them not to be terrified by the 
greatneſs of the preſent danger, confidently declared, That there was 
« yet hope for the Republic; that it's preſervation depended upon them, 
and upon their performance of the duty they owed their country,” — 
« Alas! cried out one of the Company, what reſource can there be in 
« the weakneſs of wretched women, when our braveſt men, our ableſt 
* warriors themſelves deſpair ? It is not by the ſword, nor by 
« ſtrength of arm (replied Valeria) that we are to prevail; theſe belong 
not to our Sex. Soft, moving words muſt be our weapons and our 
* force. Letus all, in our mourning attire, and accompanied by our 
children, go beg and intreat Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, to in- 
© tercede with her ſon for our common country. Veturia's prayers will 
* bend his ſoul to pity. Haughty and implacable as he has hitherto. 
* appeared, he has not a heart fo cruel and obdurate, as not to relent, 
when he ſhall ſee his mother, his revered, his beloved mother, a 
* weeping ſuppliant at his feet.” i > by 
This motion being univerſally applauded, the whole train of women 
took their way to Veturia's houſe. © Her ſon's wife, Volumnia, who was 
liting with her when they arrived, and was greatly ſurprized at their 
coming, haſtily aſked them the meaning of ſo extraordinary an appear- 
ance, hat is it, ſhe ſaid ? What can be the motive that has brought ſuch à D. H p. 512. 
mmerous company of viſiters to this houſe of Sorrow ?  ' © | 
Vleria, addreſſing herſelf to the mother, It is to you, Veturia, that 
theſe women have recourſe in the extreme peril, with which they and 
g their children are threatened. They intreat, implore, conjure you to 
. compathonate their diſtreſs, and the diſtreſs of our common country. | 
« Suffer not Rome to become a prey to the Volſci, and our enemies to | 2 
5 triumph over our liberty. o to the camp of Coriolanus: Take 
with you Vo{umnia and her two ſonsꝰ: Let that excellent wife Join. 
I | "OKC 
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her interceſſion to yours: Permit theſe women with their children t 
accompany you; they will all caſt themſelves at his feet. O Veturia, 
conjure him to grant peace to his tellow-citizens : Ceaſe not to beg til 
you have obtained: So good a man can never withſtand your tear, . 
Our only hope is in you, Come then, Veturia; the danger preſſes; 
you have no time for deliberation; the enterpriſe is worthy of your 
virtue; the Gods will crown it with ſucceſs : Rome ſhall once more 
owe it's preſervation to our ſex: You will juſtly acquire to yourſelf 
an immortal fame, and have the pleafure to make every one of us 
ſharer in your glory.“ | 

Veluria, after a ſhort ſilence, with tears in her eyes, anſwered, © Weak 
indeed is the toundation of your hope, Yaleria, when you place it in 
the aid of two miſerable women. . 77 not wanting in affection to 
our country, nor need we any remonſtrance or intreaties to excite our 
zeal for it's preſervation. It is the power only of being ſerviceable 
that fails us. Ever ſince that unfortunate hour, when the People in 
their madneſs ſo unjuſtly baniſhed Coriolanus, his heart has been no 
leſs eſtranged from his tamily than from his country. You will be 
convinced of this ſad truth by his own words to us at parting. When 
he returned home from the Aſſembly, where he had been condemned, 
he found us in the extremeſt depth of affliction, bewailing the miſeries 
that were ſure to follow our being deprived of ſo dear a fon, and ſo 
excellent a huſband. (We had his children upon our knees.) He kept 
himſelf at a diſtance from us; and, when he had a while ſtood ſilent, 
motionleſs as a rock, his eyes fixed, and without ſhedding a tear, 
Tis done, he ſaid. O mother, and thou Yolumnia, the beſt of wives, 
to you Marcius is no more. I am baniſhed hence for my affection to 
my country, and the ſervices I have done it. I go this inſtant ; and 


I leave for ever a city, where all good men are proſcribed. Support 


this blow of fortune with the magnanimity that becomes women of 
our high rank and virtue. I commend my children to your care. 
ducate them in a manner worthy of you, and of the race from 
which they come. The Gods grant, they may be more fortunate 
than their father, and never fall ſhort of him in virtue; and may you 
in them find your conſolation | Farewel. | 
« We ſtarted up at the ſound of this word, and with loud cries of hr. 
mentation ran to him to receive his laſt embraces. I led his elder 
ſon by the hand, Yolumnia had the younger in her arms. He turned 
his eyes from us, and, putting us back with his hand, Mother, ſais le, 
from this moment you have no ſon ; Our country has taken fron 
oy the ſtay of your old age.—Nor to you, Yolumnia, will Marc 
henceforth a huſband ; may'ſt thou be happy with another, more 
fortunate |! My dear children, you have loſt your father. 
«« He ſaid no more, but inſtantly pay away from us. He departed 
from Rome without ſettling his domeſtic affairs, or leaving any orders 


about them; without money, without ſervants, and FIR Le 
ettils 
I 
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« letting us know, to what part of the world he would direct his ſteps. Y. of R. 265. 
« [t is now the fourth year ſince he went away; and he has never en- 8 W 1h 
« quired after his family, nor, by letter or meſſenger, given us the leaſt P. 
« account of himſelf; ſo that it ſeems as if his mother and his wife 
« were the chief objects of that general hatred which he ſhews to his 
« Country. | | 
« What ſucceſs then can you from our intreaties to a man ſo im- 
« placable ? Can two women bend that ſtubborn heart, which even all the 
« miniſters of religion were not able to ſoften? And indeed what ſhall I 
« ſay to him? What can I reaſonably deſire of him? That he would 
« pardon ungrateful Citizens, who have treated him as the vileſt crimi- 
« nal? That he would take compaſſion upon a furious, unjuſt Populace 
« which had no regard for his innocence ? And that he would betray 
« a Nation, which has not only opened him an A/y/um, but has even 
preferred him to her moſt illuſtrious Citizens in the command of 
« her armies ? With what face can I aſk him to abandon ſuch gene- 
« rous protectors, and deliver himſelf again into the hands of his moſt 
« bitter enemies? Can a Roman mother, and a Remax wife, with decency, 
« exact, from a ſon and a huſband, compliances which muſt diſhonour 
« him before both Gods and men ? Mournful circumſtance, in which 
« we have not power to hate the moſt formidable enemy of our Coun- 
« try | Leave us therefore to our unhappy deſtiny ; and do not deſire us 
© to make it more unhappy by an action that may caſt a blemiſh upon 
our virtue.“ 
The Ladies made no anſwer but by their teats and intreaties : Some 7. IL. p. 514. 
embraced her knees; others beſeeched Volumnia to join her prayers to 
theirs ; all conjured Veturia not to refuſe her Country this laſt aſſiſtance. 
Overcome at length by their urgent ſolicitations, ſhe promiſed to do as 
they deſired, if the Senate agreed to it. Valeria gave advice to the 
Conſuls, of what the women had projected. The matter was propoſed 
to the Senate, and was long debated. Some feared leſt Coriolanus ſhould 
detain all thoſe Ladies, who were of the beſt families in Rome, and by 
that means make the gates be opened to him, without ſo much as draw- 
ing his word: Others were even for ſecuring his mother, wife and chil- p. 515. 
dren, as ſo many hoſtages that might bring him to a better temper : but 
the majority approved of the new deputation, ſaying, that the Gods, 
who had inſpired Valeria with this pious deſign, would give it ſucceſs ; 
and that no treachery was to be apprehended from a man of Coriolanus's 
character, proud indeed, ſevere and inflexible, but not capable of violat- 
ng the law of Nations. 
This opinion having prevailed, the very next day all the moſt illuſtrious 
of the Roman Ladies repaired to Veturia's houſe. There they preſently 
mounted a number of chariots, which the Conſuls had ordered to be made 


— for them, and, without any guard, took the way to the enemy's 
p- . r 
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V. of R. 265. F. IV. CORIOLANUS, perceiving from afar that long train of 

Bel. 0 chariots, ſent out ſome horſemen to learn the meaning of it. Th 

unn quickly brought him word, that it was his mother, his wife, and a great 
number of other women, and their children, coming to the camp. 
He doubtleſs divined what views the Romans had in ſo extraordinary a 
deputation ; that this was the laſt expedient of the Senate; and, in his 

Paul. p. 239 own mind, he determined, not to let himſelf, be moved. But he reckon. 
ed upon a ſavage inflexibility that was not in his nature: For, going out 
with a few attendants to receive the Ladies, he no ſooner beheld Yetyri; 
attired in mourning, her eyes bathed in tears, and with a countenance 
and motion that Mike her ſinking under a load of ſorrow, but he ran 
haſtily to her, and, not only calling her, Mother, but adding to that 
word the moſt tender epithets, embraced her, wept over her, and held 

O. H. p. 515, her in his arms to prevent her falling. The like tenderneſs he preſent- 
ly after expreſſed to his wife, highly commending her - diſcretion 
in having conſtantly ſtay'd with his mother, ſince his departure from 
Rome: And then with the warmeſt paternal affection, he careſſed his 
children. 

When ſome time had been allowed to thoſe ſilent tears of joy, which 

uſually flow in abundance at the ſudden and unexpected meeting of perſons 
{o dear to each other, Yeturia entered upon the buſineſs for which ſhe 
came. To avoid giving umbrage to the Yolſci, Coriolanus had called 
the principal officers to be witneſſes of what paſſed between his mo- 

p. 517. ther and him. That ſhe might engage her ſon to have the more re- 
gard to her requeſt, ſhe began with telling him, that all thoſe women, 
whom he knew to be of the beſt families in Rome, had, during his ab- 
ſence, done every thing in their power, to give comfort to her, and Ve- 
lumnia his wife; ſhe added, that, touched with the calamities of the war, 
and apprehending the fatal conſequences of the ſiege of Rome, they 
were come, - with united ſupplications to beg a peace at his hands: 
and ſhe conjured him in the name of the Gods not to refuſe that fayour 
to his Country. 

Coriolanus anſwered, that he ſhould offend thoſe Gods, whom he had 
invoked to be witneſſes of his faith given the Volſci, if he granted her 
ſo unjuſt a demand. That he could not think of betraying the intereſts 
of a people who had not only honoured him with a place in their Senate, 
but had alſo truſted him with the command of their army : That he had 
found at Antium more honours and wealth than he had loſt at Rome by the 
ingratitude of his fellow- citizens; and that nothing would be wanting to 
his happineſs, if ſhe would only prevail with herſelf to forſake Rom, 
and, in the country of the Volſci, ſhare with him all the advantages of 
his glorious fortune. i 

p. 518, & /eq- The officers, preſent at this conference, teſtified, by a murmur ol 
applauſe, that they were highly pleaſed with his anſwer. Yeturia, in her 
reply to it, aſſured him, that ſhe would never require any thing of hin, 
that could bring a blemiſh upon his honour ; but added, that without 
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« of thee to betray a people who have given thee ſo generous a reception, 22Confulſhip, 


« and even confided their armies to thy conduct. Nor do I wiſh that 
« thou ſhou'dſt make a ſeparate peace for thyſelf without the conſent 
« of the whole Nation. Veturia is incapable of urging her ſon to any 
« baſe action. Grant us only a truce for a year, that, in this interval, 
« a ſolid peace may be negotiated, an alliance that ſhall be firm and 
« durable, and equally advantageous to both Nations. You, who are 
« yers'd in public affairs, can 1 5 no difficulty to perſuade the Volſci, 
« that a peace, upon ſuch fair conditions as they may now be certain to 
« obtain, is preferable to a war, the final event of which is ſtill un- 
« certain. Ft if, elated by the ſucceſs they have had under your 
„guidance, and imagining that fortune mult always favour them, they 
« refuſe to liſten to your remonſtrarices, what hinders you from public 
« reſigning your commiſſion of General? Let all be open: No dit- 
« guiſe, no breach of truſt, no treachery to your new friends: But then 
„beware, my ſon, of impiouſly continuing an enemy to thoſe, with 
« whom you have a yet. more near relation. Nor let the apprehenſion 
« of appearing, ungrateful to your benefactors reſtrain you from com- 
„ plying with my requeſt. Have not the Volſci been fufficiently re- 
« compenfed by the many 3 55 and important ſervices you have done 
them? Liberty was their ſole ambition; you have not only procur'd 
them liberty, but have raiſed them to ſo high a pitch of proſperity, 
„that they are now conſidering whether it will be more adviſeab 
* totally to ſuppreſs the Roman power, or to live with us upon a foot 
* of equality, the two Nations under one and the fame government. 
* Can you imagine that thus benefited, thus exalted by your aid, they 
* will reſent, as an injury, your not facrificing to them your own 
country, your not imbruing your hands in the blood of your fellow 
„Citizens? — Lou will tell me perhaps N hate your country. 
* But are you not unreaſonable in ſo doing? When the Romans unjuſtly 
* condemn'd you to baniſhment, was Rome in its natural ſtate ? Was it 
„ govern'd by the laws of our forefathers ? Was not the Republic 
wy tat by a violent ſtorm? Were not the members of it diſtemper'd ? 
Not all indeed; for they were not all of one mind. It was only the 
* baſer and more corrupt part of the Citizens that voted againſt you, 1 
and theſe incited by the pernicious counſels of their Leaders, thoſe *" 
enemies to all good men, But had it been otherwiſe, had all the | 
„ Citizens unanimouſly combin'd to baniſh you, as a man 17 to 
i the State on account of his miſchievous politics, wou'd it be there- 
. fore allowable for you to revenge your elf in this manner ? Many | Hal 
: others, whoſe intentions, in the adminiſtration of public affairs, were 1 
20 leſs upright than yours, have been as unjuſtly and hardly treated 1 
„ * Jou {you will find few good magiſtrates whoſe ſhining merit has | 
not excited envy ;) and yet thoſe worthy men ſuffered their diſgraces 
Vol, 1, Go {© with 
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The Roman HisToRy, Bock Il, 


with temper, conſider'd them as in the number of thoſe evils 10 
which, by the condition of humanity, they were inevitably expoſed ; 
and, removing into foreign countries, carried thither no reſentment, 
no malice againſt their own. Who was ever more injuriouſly treat. 
ed than Targquinius Collatinus * When with an honeſt zeal and with 
all his power he had aſſiſted in delivering Rome from the tyranny of 
the Tarquins, he was himſelf baniſhed thence, upon a falſe accuſation 
of plotting to re-eſtabliſh thar tyranny. He retired to Laviniun, 
and there paſs d the remainder of his days in tranquillity, without ever 
attempting any thing that cou'd give credit to the calumnies ſo malici- 
ouſly vented againſt him. | 

But, if you will have it fo, I ſhall ſuppoſe that every man who 
ſuffers an injury, be it from friends or enemies, his countrymen or 
ſtrangers, has a right to revenge himſelf. Thoſe, who by their unjuſt 
uſage of you provoked your anger, have you not ſufficiently puniſh- 
ed them ? Our colonies expelled from their ſettlements by your arms; 
the cities of our allies forced and plundered ; the Reman lands pillaged 
and laid waſte : Rome itſelf inveſted, terrified with the apprehenſion 
of famine, and of the whole variety of miſeries incident to a City be- 
ſieged : How is it, that all this has not been ſufficient to aſſwage 
thy thirſt of vengeance ? O Marcius, at thy firſt entring the Roman 
territory, did it not come into thy mind, This is the country that gav: 
me birth; here I was nouriſhed in my infancy ;, here I was brought up! 
And cou'dſt thou have the heart to lay it waſte? When thou ſaweſt 
the walls of Rome from afar, was it poſſible to forget, that within 
thoſe walls were thy houſhold Gods, thy mother, thy wife, thy 
children ? Yet none of theſe reflections had any power to move thee. 
The moſt amicable offers, repeated offers from the Senate, by Am- 
baſſadors, men of the higheſt worth and choſen from among thy 
friends, have been rejected by thee with ſcorn. The interceſſion, the 
earneſt entreaties of the whole body of the Prieſthood, thoſe ſacred 
miniſters of Religion, have had no power to move thy compaſſion. 


No; to ſatisfy thy boundleſs revenge, Rome, thy native City, muſt be 


ſack'd, and its inhabitants reduced to ſlavery. A frenzy, a madne!s 
of anger that tranſports thee ! Offended Gods are appeaſed by ſup. 
plications, vows and facrifices : Shall mortals be implacable ? Wil 
Marcius ſet no bounds to his reſentment ?—But, be it, that thy , 
enmity to thy country is too violent to let thee liſten to Her petition for 
peace, yet be not deaf, my ſon, be not inexorable to the prayers and 
tears of thy mother. Thou dreadeſt the very appearance of ingre- 
titude towards the Volſci; and ſhall thy mother have reaſon to accule 
thee of being ungrateful ? Call to mind the tender care I took of thy 
infancy and earlieſt youth; the alarms, the anxiety I ſuffered on thy 
account, when, entered into the ſtate of manhood, thy life was almoſt 
daily expoſed in foreign wars; the apprehenſions, the terrors 1 under- 


went when I ſaw thee ſo warmly engaged in our domeſtic Quarrels, bers 
| | : a 
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« with heroic ge oppoſing the unjuſt pretenſions of the furious V. of R. 265. 
forbodings of the event have been but too well a 77 5 
« verified. Conſider the wretched life 1 have endured, if it may be —nluntup. 


« Plebeians. My |: 


« call'd life, the time that has paſs'd ſince I was deprived of thee. O 
« Marcius, refuſe me not the only requeſt I ever made thee ; I will never 
« importune thee with any other. Ceaſe thy immoderate anger, be re- 
« conciled to thy country, this is all I aſk z grant me but this and we 
« ſhall both be happy. Freed from thoſe tempeſtuous paſſions which 
« now agitate thy fou , and from all the torments of ſelt-reproach, thy 
« days will flow ſmoothly on in the ſweet ſerenity of conſcious virtue : 
« And, as for me, if 1 carry back with me to Rome the hopes of an 
« approaching peace, an aſſurance of thy being reconciled to thy 
« country, with what tranſports of Joy ſhall I be received! In what 
« honour, in what delightful repoſe, ſhall I paſs the remainder of my 
« life ! What immortal glory ſhall I have acquired! And, if it be true, 
« that there are different places for our ſouls, after death, I ſhall be in 
« no danger of deſcending to thoſe ſubterraneous and gloomy caverns 
« where the wicked are confined, Nay, the Elyſian fields, that delicious 
* abode allotted for the virtuous, will not be the place of my habitation, 
but the pure and ſublime region of the air, which is ſaid to be in- 
* habited by the children of the Gods. My ſoul ſhall there publiſh the 
* praiſes of thy piety and affection to me, and never ceaſ@importuning 
the Gods to grant thee a full recompenſe of all thy merit. 

But I give myſelf up too much to theſe plealing views. What will 
become of me, if thou continueſt implacable ? Doſt thou believe, 
that, covered with the ſhame of a contemptuous denial, I will live 
* till thy arms have decided our doom? That I will wait that diſmal day, 
* when I ſhall ſee my ſon either led in triumph by his countrymen, or 
* erecting trophies on the ruins of that City where he was born? No, 
* Marcius, be aſſured, that if I cannot move thee to compliance, I will 
here put an end to my life in thy preſence : Thou ſhalt not march to 
* Kome without treading over the body of her who bore thee. And if 
* this has not power to ſtop thy fury, yet conſider at leaſt, that, by 
* thy bringin ſlavery on thy country, thy wife and thy children 
, . inevira ly fall under the ſame calamity, or avoid it by a ſpeedy 

eath,' | 
| Coriolanus made no attempt to interrupt Veturia while ſhe was ſpeak- 
ing; and when ſhe had ceaſed, he Nil continued in a deep ſilence. 
Anger, hatred and deſite of revenge balanced in his heart thoſe ſofter 
alfons which the fight and diſcourſe of his mother had awaken'd in his 
realt. She perceiving his irreſolution, and fearing the event, thus re- 
newed her expoſtulation. 
i 7 Why doſt thou not anſwer me, my ſon? Is there then ſuch a greatneſs Plz. p. 231 
3 of mind in giving all to reſentment ? Art thou aſhamed to grant any 
thing to a mother who thus intreats thee, thus humbles herſelf to 
thee? If it be fo, to what 9 ſhou'd I longer endure a — 
i g 2 cc e 
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« ed life?” As ſhe uttered theſe laſt words, interrupted by ſighs, the 
threw herſelf proſtrate at his feet; his wife and children did the = 
and all the other women, with united voices of doleful accent, bege'd 
and 1mplored his pity. . de | 

The Volſcian officers, not able unmoved to behold this ſcene, turn d 
away their eyes: But Coriolanus, almoſt beſide himſelf to ſee Veturia 
at his feet, paſſionately cried out: 4b ! mather, what is it you do? And 
tenderly preſſing her hand in raiſing her up, he added in a low voice, 
Rome is ſaved, but your ſon is loſt. | 

And now, taking his mother and his wife afide to a private con- 
ference, it was agreed between them, that he ſhould immediately retire 
with his army out of the Roman territory; that nothing ſhould be done 
by the Senate or People in favour of his return to Rome till a peace was 
concluded; that he ſhould employ all his credit to bring the Yo to 
reaſonable terms of accommodation; and that in caſe their paſt ſucces 
made them obſtinate, he ſhould then lay down the command of their 
armies, which would probably be a means to bring them to a better 
temper. After this the women took their leave of him, and he turned 
his thoughts wholly to obtain an honourable peace for his country. 

Fame carried to Rome the news. of the Ladies ſucceſs, before they could 
arrive there themſelves ; ſo that crowds of People came out and met them 
with grateful acclamations. A decree, allowing them to chuſe their 
own reward, was preſently paſſed with the unanimous conſent of both 
orders. The Ladies, when they had conſulted together, agreed to aſk 
nothing but permiſſion to erect, at their own expence, in the place where 
they had overcome the obſtinacy of Coriolanus, a Temple to omen“ 
Fortune. The Senate highly applauded their diſintereſted noblenels of 
ſpirit, but would not ſuffer them to pay either for the Temple or the 

tatue that was to be worſhiped in it. Theſe were erected at the public 

charge; and Valeria, who had counſelled ſo fortunate a deputation, was 
the firſt Prieſteſs of this ſanctuary. 
Early the next morning after Coriolanuss conference with his mother, 
he et. up his camp, and peaceably marched his army homewarcs. 
Nobody had the boldneſs to contradict his orders, though many were 
exceedingly diſſatisfied with his conduct, while others excuſed it, being 
more affected with his filial reſpect to his mother than with their own in- 
tereſts. As ſoon as he was arrived in the territory of the Yolſci, he made 
a preſent to the ſoldiers of all the ſpoil that had fallen to his ſhare dur- 
ing the whole campaign, and then diſmiſſed them. This liberality in. 
creaſed their affection to him, ſo that they made his apology where-eve: 
they went. | 

Bur Tullus, who had long been jealous of the efteem and credit whict 
his rival had gained with the ſoldiery, no ſooner ſaw him return'd to 
Antium, than he laid hold of the fair occaſion which. that return afforded 
to work his deſtruction z accuſing him, in a full aſembly.of e 
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of having baſely betrayed the Volſci; and commanding him to deliver up 
his commiſſion, and give account of his conduct in the war. 

Coriolanus did not refuſe a trial, but inſiſted upon being tried by the 
General Council of the Nation, and not by the Antiales alone, among 
whom his enemy had too many dependants devoted to his will. This 
conteſt was a while obſtinately carried on, till at length the Volſcian, 
impatient to compaſs his deſign, and having ſuborned ſome Aſſaſſins, 
{ent a ſummons. to the Roman to appear in judgment on a certain day to 
clear himſelf of treaſon. On the day appointed, Tullus mounted his tri- 
bunal, and having firſt charged his adverſary with various crimes againſt 
the State, exhorted the people to employ violence, if the accuſed did 
not inſtantly abdicate his office. Coriolanus would have anſwered to the 
charge, and ' many of the aſſembly were diſpoſed to hear him candidly ; 
but when he began to ſpeak, his voice.was immediately drown'd by cla- 
mours from Tullus's faction; and the moſt audacious of them crying aut, 
Down with him, kill him, kill kim, the furious rabble in a few moments 
ſtoned him to death. PUCK bo! a IT 

Such was the end of this great man, according to Diony/us' and Plu- 
zarch, who likewiſe agree in telling us, that the nation of the Yo/ſzz in 
general were not pleaſed with the murder of the hero, but much re- 
gretted the loſs of him, and, after a pompous funeral, erected a ſtatel 
tomb to his memory. Dionſius adds, that the Romans themſelves, bo! 
men and women, on the firſt news of his death, went into mourning for 
him; but Plutarch will have it, that the men did nothing that expreſſed 
either honour for his memory, or reſentment againſt him, yet ſuffered 
the women, at their own requeſt, to wear mourning ten months, the 
longeſt mourning allowed by the laws of Numa. . 

Livy ſays nothing of the mourning of men or women at Rome, for 
their countryman. He ſeems to give no credit to the ſtory of the mur- 
der, but rather to believe the report of Fabius (whom he ſtyles By 
far the moſt antiert of the Latine Hiſtorians) ubas Coriolanus liued long, 
and in his laſt years was frequently heard to ſay, That exile, always grievous, 
ua much more ſo in old age | | 


* Fanus's report.is\ngt incredible. Co- 
rio anus, had rejected all the offers of ad- 
vantage to himfelf made him by the {e- 
rate, had been deaf to all the follicitatiqus 
of his beſt ſriends, and had only yielded 
to his mother; and filial piety, in thoſe 
days, was a high point of virtue. And ac- 


cordingly both Dicnyſius and Plutarch tell 
v5, that thoſe of the army who diſliked 


his retreat from before Ker.e, did not look 


18 him as treacherous, but thought his 
action pardonahle; he being preſſed to it 


dy iuch affe ging motives. Add to this, 


that the hearts of the ſoldiers were gained 
to him by his liberality; and the whale 
nation indebted to him for extraogdinary 
ſervices. It may therefore eaſily be ſuppoſ- 
ed, that they did not refuſe him- a quiet 
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According to Cicero (in Lal.) Corro- 
van us killed himſelf. 
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ſlantial accounts, and ſeeming accuracy of DionyYs1vs : becauſe I ſhould ſuſpect, 
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per advocates, and legal protectors, the TxiBUNEs: yet we find LIV V very ample 


The Roman HisTory. Book 1], 


Ir may be proper, in the cloſe of the hiſtory of this famous Roman, to men. 
tion, that, though Dronys1Us (whom PLUTARCH copies) has been followed, iy 
the text, in what he ſays of CokIOLANus's Conſent to be tried by the People, and 
of his Defence, at hisTrial, againſt the accuſations of the Tribunes ; yet o the 
character of this Patrician, io haughty, obſtinate, and untractable, Liv y's account 
ſeems more credible. Not a ente. in the Latine Hiſtorian of any ſuch Conſent, ot 
Defence, or even Trial. He affirms, that CoRIoLANus did not appear on the day 
appointed for his Trial, and was condemned in his abſence. 


Dr. Middleton, in his Treatiſe on the Roman Senate, (p. 21.) prefers the ay. 


fer, it cannot be difficult to decide, which of them ought to have the preference 
* nay, it is already decided by the Judgment of all the beſt Critics 3 who, upon the 
«« compariſon, have univerſally preferred the diligence and accuracy of Dionys1v;, 
to the haſte and negligence of Livy.” 5 

To call in queſtion the Judgment of all the beft Critics, muſt be an extreme pre. 
ſumption, I ſhall therefore only ſay, that if ſo mighty an authority had not decided 
in favour of Dionys1vs, I ſhould, in many inſtances, prefer (with regard to the hiſ- 
tory of the earlieſt times of Rome) the brevity of Livy to the ample and circum. 


that the abundance of the Greek Hiſtorian was in no meaſure owing to his Diligence, but 
to his Boldneſi in ſupplying from himſelf what he could not find elſewhere to make 
out his ſtory, Several paſſages, I think, might be produced from his Roman Arti. 

uities to juſtify this ſuſpicion. We ſhall ſee by and by, whether his account of 

ORIOLANUS's affair will not alone be ſufficient. At preſent I ſhall proceed to 
obſerve, that Livy not only differs from DroxnysI1vs, with relation to the facts 2. 
bove mentioned, but ſeems to have known nothing of that A//embly of the People by 
Tribes (the firſt aſſembly of the kind) which the Greet Hiſtorian reports to have 
paſſed ſentence of baniſhment againſt CoxioLanus. PLUTARCH makes the ſame 
report, and doubtleſs on his countryman's authority ; and I believe, that, on the 
ſame authority, and on that alone, all the learned moderns, who have treated of 
the Roman Comitia, have, without ſcruple, admitted the fact. Nevertheleſs, there 
are ſome conſiderations which make it difficult to believe, that the R:man Pep; 
voted by Tribes, when CoRIOLANUS was condemned to baniſhment. 


I. Firſt, The SiLExCt of Livy, who ſays not one word of Comitia Tributa, on 
occafion of CorRtoLANvus's affair, nor till he comes to Vol RERO's Bill (which was 
twenty years after) for chuſing the TxI1BUNEs in thoſe Aﬀemblies, He ſpeaks par- 
ticularly, and fully enough of the trials of Menenius and Servilius before the People, 
the one fifteen, the other ſixteen years poſterior to the baniſhment of CoR10LANUs; 
but on neither of theſe occaſions does he ſay the leaſt word of Tribes: yet one would 
think, he could hardly have forbore mentioning, if it were true, what D1ov vs1v3 
relates ; namely, That theſe Conſulars were tried in Comitia Tributa, and that every 
one of the Tribes gave ſentence againſt Menenius, the ſon of their greateſt benefactor; 
and not one Tribe voted againſt Servilius, | | 

It is almoſt incredible that Livy, in writing of the times, when ſa important? 
change is pretended to have been made in the conſtitution of the Republic, ſhould 
paſs it over, without the leaſt notice, if Hiſtory did really afford any proof of that 
change being then made. 

hether ComiTiAa TRIBUTA, Aſſemblies of the People, upon which the SENATE 
was to have no controul, ſhould be introduced for the Trial of SEN ATO0R5, in Cop! 
tal Cauſes, was ſurely a queſtion of much greater moment to the SENATE, tal 
whether the Plebeians ſhould be ſuffered to chuſe, in ſuch aſſemblies, their own pro 


upon 
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upon the diſpute and ſtruggle occaſioned by VoLERo's Bill, and wholly ſilent as to 
any conteſt about Comitia Tributa, in the a air of CORIOLANUS. | 

l it in any degree probable, that the Senators would have ſtruggled with the Tri- 
bunes and the People, almoſt to a civil war, (as both Livy and Dionyſius report) to 
hinder the TRIBUNEsS from being elected in Comitia by Tribes, if they had 
already conſented to let Senators and Conſulars be tried for their lives in ſuch 


aſſemblies ? 


II. Nor only the dE E NCR of Livy concerning Comitia Tributa before Vol RAO 


time, but likewiſe what he sA vs, in ſpeaking of Vol ERO's Bill, ſeems to furniſh 
good reaſons to queſtion the truth of Dionyſius's date of the introduction of thoſe 
Cmitia, In Book II. chap. Ix. Livy has theſe words. —“ Thus with various 
« fortune in war, and furious diſcord both at home and abroad, paſſed this year *, 
« made memorable chiefly by the CoMITIA TRrIBUTA. The affair was more conſi- 
« derable for the victory itſelf, than for the benefit got by it. For neither the Ple- 
« beians acquired, nor the Senators loſt ſo much ſtrength, as the ComITia them- 
« ſelves loſt Dignity, by the excluſion of the Senators from the Council,” ¶ Varia 
fortuna belli, atroci diſcordia domi foriſque ANNUM exactum INSIGNEM MAXIME 
CouirIA TRIBUTA EFFICIUNT., Res major victoria ſuſcepti certaminis quam 
uſu, Plus enim dignitatis Comitiis ipſis detractum eſt, Patribus ex concilio 
ſubmovendis, quam virium aut Plebi additum aut ademptum Patribus. 
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M. Crevier * thinks it difficult to reconcile this paſſage of the 1 with * gee * 2. on 
another, where he makes the firſt mention of VoLERO's Bill, for chuſing the Liv. L. ii. 


TrIiBUNES in Comitia Tributa. ** No trivial thing, under a plauſible pretext c. 56, 
5 


« and a harmleſs appearance at firſt, was propol but which would deprive 
« the Patricians of all power of creating, by the votes of their Clients, ſuch 
« TRIBUNES as they liked.” [Haud parva res, ſub titulo prima ſpecie minime 
atroci, ferebatur ; ſed quæ Patriciis omnem poteſtatem per Clientium ſuffragia 
creandi quos vellent Tribunos auferret. ] 

If it were a duty incumbent on every reader of an antient author to make him 
always conſiſtent with himſelf, I ſhould, on this occaſion, ſay, That when Livy 
calls VoLERo's Bill no trivial matter; and a few lines after, à thing weighty in 
ſelf, [Res ſuo molimine gravis, ] it is not with reference to its d:priving the Pa- 
tricians of their Infinence in the Elections of TRIBUNEs : for it appears plainly, 
that, tho' they were buſy enough in thoſe elections, they had no great influence on 
the voters; and were far from being able to create ſuch Tribunes as they approved: 
otherwiſe, they certainly would not have ſuffered VoLERo to be two years ſucceſ- 
lvely in the Tribuneſhip. But they neither could hinder his election, nor get into 
the college any one man who would oppoſe his meaſures : By the pater therefore 
of the Patricians, by the votes of their Clients, to create Tribunes, Livy can only 
mean to intimate, that this was pretended by VoLERo, and offered as the reaſon for 
preterring his Bill ; the avowed aim of which (whatever might be the ſecret one) 
was to put an end to undue influence in the election of Tribunes, And Livy ſeems 
to allow this pretence to be ſpecious, and no way unreaſonable. For what elſe 
can be the meaning of thoſe words, ſub titulo prima ſpecie minim? atraci? 

And when the Hiſtorian, after ſaying, annum inſignem maxime Comitia Tributa 
eficiont, adds, Res major victoria quam uſu, plus enim dignitatis, Ic. I appre- 
bend his meaning to be, that the ee was really very inconſiderable as to the 


"ence of the Patricians, in the People's choice of Tribunes. M. Crevier ſeems to Lc. c. 


bübt, whether there was any difference, Quamado per Clientium ſuffragia minus 
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valerint Patres Tyibutis Comitili, quam Curlatit, guibus anten TrIbuni crrabantur, houd | 
ſatis liquet. And this makes it the harder for him to reconetle Rex major viftria 
quam uſu, with Haud parva res. But M. Crevier, to increaſe the difficulty, has 
taken into confideration not only what Lit intimates,” but what Dionyſtus tells us of 
the difference between Comitia Curiata and Comitia Tribute, The Senators were ex- 
cluded the Comitia Tributa, according to Livy: and, aceording to Diony/ins (when Cor101 
he ſpeaks of VoLERo's Bill) no previous Senatus Conſultum, nor Sacrifices, not 

- Auſpicia — which the Patricians had the ſole management) were neceſſary to the III. 


holding theſe Comitia, and to the making valid what was determined there; all Diox v 
which were neceflary in the other. | to ſuſpe 
Hand parva res.] Hæc non facile conciliari poſſe videntur cuntiis que infri de hae playing 
eadem re habet Livius in fine c. 60. ubi plus dignitatis Gemitiis per hanc actionem of facts 
detrattum ait, quam virium aut Plebi additum, aut adempium Patribus. Nec vets the SEN 
mediocriter imminuta videtur hae lege Patrum Potentia. Primo enim Patres 4 that the 
Comitiis'Tributis ſubmovebantur, quod docet noſter in illo e. 60. Ioco quem jam at. 1. W 
tulimus. Inde eſt, quod Comitia hae habebantur Plebis propria, et leges in 1is latæ accuſati 
Plebiſcita nuncupabantur. 25. Dionyſius hac ipfa de lege agens l. ix. docet iiſdeh Cox 
Comitiis neceſſarium fion fuiffe ut Senatus auctor fieret. 3. Nihil in iis opus fuiſſe that he 
ſacris aut auſpiciis quorum arbitri Patres erant. Crev. Liv. p. 146. i the judg 
Now, ſuppoſing that theſe were, from the beginning, the diſtinguiſhing privileges are of 7 
of the Comitia Tributa, and that Livy had theſe in his mind, it will not be difficult cuſed 0 
to fee, why he calls Yolero's Bill haud parva res, and res ſub molimins gravis, For the end, 
the very introduction (under any pretence whatſoever) by full and undiſputed eu. of the F 
thofity, of Comitin Tyibuta, (a new fort of general Aﬀembhes' of the People, from to be [ 
which the SEN ATORS were to be, in all ſenſes, excluded) was doubtleſs a matter of learned 
great moment; though the meer transferring the elections of the Tribunes from the App! 
Curie to the Tribes, was not ſo. This latter might be res major victoria guam ſu. Patrici 
Dionyſtus tells us, that Vol ERo, in his ſecond Tribuneſhip, before the bill was furniſh 
5 — added to it theſe clauſes, That the #diles ſhould be elected in Comitia Tur 
ribes, and that theſe ASSEMBLIES ſhould have power of concluding all matters, tl: and tem 
cognixance und determination of which belonged to the PEOPLE. [Tiayra ta aa; ins fore the 
D. H. L. ix. iv rd 0hpw rd hee me nat imutupiobar Jeon. Et quicquid aliud apud POP ULUM 1 authori: 
P- Coo. derernique «neg An addition, fays the Hiſtorian, which imported nothing |el L 1 
than an abrogation of the power of the Senate, and a tranfer of it to thy preregat 
People. | | | without 
The very learned author of a late work, entitled, ELEMANTS OF THE Civ!l Wat Ca; 
Law, p. 203. ſpeaks, as if he thought, that the clauſe Quieguid alud, Cc. bel dn the 


paſſed with the reſt of the Bill into a Law. But Dionyſius does not m_— ſay this: 
p. o. he ſeems rather, in the cloſe of his ſtory, to confine the matter of the Law to fh 
 #Eltftton of Tribunes and Adiles in Comitia Tributa. And, had he expreſsly ſaid, that 
the Bill was paſſed with that clauſe, yet the thing would be abſclutely incredible; 
becauſe, in that caſe, the electing of Canſuls, and of all the Curzle Mag!/irate: ; and 
the determination of all matters cognizable by the Comitia Centuriata would have 
been transferred to the Comitia Tributa ; which no body has ever imagined. 
But, to return to Livy's words, ANNUM INSIGNEM MAXIME CouTIA Tet 
' BUTA EFFICIUNT, I ſhall leave it to the readers confideration, whether, 25 tl! 
Hiſtorian never mentions Comtia Tributa, till he comes to the year when my 
preferred his Bill, thoſe words do not import, that the uſe of Cemitia Tributa wi h 7 
introduced into the Republic in that year. If the leading men of the Pleverans n 
formed the project of bringing Comitia by Tribes into uſe, for various ſorts of bul: 
neſs, they could not have thought of a more eaſy and natural way of introducing 
ſuch Comitia, than by demanding them at firſt, only for the electing of 1 N 
nothing having a greater appearance of reaſon, than that the Plebeians * 
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uke to have been the real fact: | ba | 
ComtTlIA TRIBUTA were introduced, under that pretence, by the Tribune 
vor ERo, to revenge himſelf amply on the Patricians for the affront he had received 


Coklol Ax us, as Dionyſius reports. 


III. Tre many improbabilities and „ e and the long elaborate er in 
Dioxvsius's account of the firſt introduction of Comitia by Tribes, furniſh ground 
to ſuſpect, that his principal aim in that account was to get an opportunity of diſ- 


of facts, Whoever peruſes attentively what he has written of the diſpute between 
de dE x A r E and the TRIBUNES, concerning CoRIOLANUS, will, I think, obſerve, 
that there were three points in queſtion. | | 

1. WHETHER an Aſſembly of the People could legally take cognizance of a criminal 
xccuſation, brought againſt a Senator, or any Patrician ? 


the judgment of the People, Yet, when he finds that the majority of the Senate 
ue of a different opinion, he conſents to be tried by the People; provided he be ac- 
uſed of nothing but the greateſt of all crimes, aiming at the TYRANNY. Nay, in 
the end, he was (according to Dionyſius) to be tried on this article in an Aſembiy 
if the People, where the Tribunes, whom he had juſt before reviled and inſulted, are 
to be Lords Preſident ; [and where the Conſuls and Senators (according to ſome 
earned writers) could not be preſent. ] * 


Arrius CLAUDIUS pretends, that the SENATE is the only court where a p. 453, & ſeq, 


Patrician can legally be brought into judgment : and to ſupport this opinion, he is 
furniſhed by the hiſtorian with the moſt. ſenſeleſs arguments that can be imagined, 


Tur ConsuLs, and Valerius, and the majority of the Senate, have more reaſon p. 460, & /eq, 


ud temper. They do not deny, that a Patrician may be ry ob into judgment be- 
bore the People: they only inſiſt on the neceſſity of a previous Decree of the Senate, 
wthorizing the A//ermbly of the People to try and judge the accuſed, | 

2. This therefore was the ſecond Point, Whether, granting the people to have the 
Qreregative of judging Patricians, they could legally exerciſe it in any particular cauſe 
without a previous SENATUS CONSULTUM, authorizing them to hear and judge 


dn the VALERIAN Law for appeals to the People, in caſe. F oppreſſion by the 
Mole; which law would 5, SPP vain if the eie 120 We beter of hin- 
leing, by the refuſal of a Senatus Conſultum, the complaint from being brought 
appeal before the People. 
Nevertheleſs, the Tribunes do at length, with regard to the particular cauſe of 
*RIOLANUS, conſent to ask a Senatus Conſuitum, authoriſing the People to try him. 
us being obtained, | | 
3 THE third point in queſtion was, concerning the Form of the Aſſembly, in which 
lie accuſed ſhould be tried. But it is to be remarked, that {according to our hiſ- 
tan) this queſtion does not come into diſpute, till the very hour when the people 
Fe alembled to hear the cauſe. Bt | | 8 17 el 
The Conſuls and Patricians, perceiving the purpoſe of the Tribunes to have the 
People vote by Tribes, remonſtrate againſt it, and make a mighty clamour. They 
us the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the People's voting by Centuries, on all affairs, referred 
n = by the Senate. Neverthelels, after ſome time ſpent in altercation, they 
1 point to the Tribunes; à point of greater moment than any they had before 


vor.. H b THE 


ute free in the choice / of their own proper advocates. and protectors. And this I 


fom them; and not twenty years before, by the Tribune Sicinnius, for the trial of 


playing his own talent of oratory ; and not to inſtruct his readers by a true relation 


lt Cauſe. The Conſuls ſay, no the Tribunes ſay, yes ; founding their claim 


"95 


Coklol ANus at firſt declares, that he is accountable to the CoxnsULs only, and D. V L. vii, 
that he will, in no inſtance, in nothing, [Ti 8Jrv0; Tpaywaro;] ſubmit himſelf to p. 443. 


p- 463. 
P- 467. 
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Tux unlikelihood of theſe facts, Low to fay the falſity of the relation) wo 
have appeared in a ſtronger light, if our diligent and accurate Hiſtorian had, on 
occaſion of this his pretended n of Comitia Tributa, declared the dil. 
tinguiſhing privileges and properties of theſe Aſſemblies. But, inſtead of inftrudir, 
us fully in thoſe Points, he 1175 us a deſcription of the Comitia by Centuries, which 
he had already given in his IVth Book; and of the Comitia Tributa ſays nothing but 

1. THAT in theſe Aſſemblies the vote of a poor man was equal in value to the 10 
of a rich man. And, 

2. THAT «ll [the Citizens] had votes. (For this is intimated in the Rea he 
gives for thinking that in this diſpute the Tribunes were more in the right thay 
their opponents, viz. That the cognizance of crimes againſt the public equally 
belonged to all.) | 

Now the fir/t of theſe does in no wiſe diſtinguiſh the Comitia Tributa from the 
Comitia Curiata. ; 

And the fecond ſeems not to be true. 


Taylor's Elem. Indeed the learned Writer, juſt now mentioned, ſpeaking of a Tr1Bux?'s rig} 

of Civ. Law, ts ſummon the People to the CoMITIA TRIBUTA, adds, in parentheſis, (where th 

p. 198, Patricians alſo might be preſent and vote, if they pleaſed ; but could not be compelled, 
nor were they SUMMONED.) And it is expreſsly aſſerted by Lælius (apud A, 
Gell. xv. 27) That the Patricians were not ſummoned to the Councils called by the 
Tribunes. [Is qui non univerſum populum ſed partem aliquam adefle jubet, non 
Comitia ſed Concilium edicere debet. Tribuni autem neque ADVOCANT Patric, 
neque ad eos referre ulla de re poſſunt: ita ne Leges quidem proprie, ſed Plibiſita 
appellantur, quæ Tribunis Plebis ferentibus accepta ſunt. ] But this ſame Lali 
(whoever he was) does not ay that the Patricians might be preſent and vote if thy 
pleaſed. And it would ſeem from Livy's words, above cited, | Patribus ex concili 
ſubmovendis} that the Senators at leaſt, if not all the Patricians, were abſolutely 
excluded from the Comitia Tributa, when held for the election of Tribunes. Man 
tizs, as to this point, ſpeaks confidently, in his comment on the following words from 
Livy, L. I. c. 17. Patres decreverunt ut cum populus regem juſſiſſet, id fic ratum 
eſſet, fi patres auctores fierent: hodieque in legibus magiſtratibuſque rogandis 
uſurpatur idem jus, vi adempta, Priuſquam populus ſuffragium ineat, incertum 
Comitiorum eventum Patres auctores fiunt. | 

On this Paſſage Manutius (cap. ix.) writes thus. Non iis Comittis quæ Piti 
magiſtratus habebat, quæ Tributa dicebantur, ſed iis quæ Patricius, hoc eſt Cr. 
turiatis et Curiatis, patres auctores fiebant. Qui enim credibile eſt, auCtoritat 
patrum Comitia Tributa confirmari opportuiſſe, cum Pa TRESs (ut Lib. II. Liviu 
docet) iis Comitiis guibus Plebeii magiſtratus crearentur Vol ERoxis, (Tribuil 
Plebis) LEGE SUMMOTI1 $INT? Vero igitur ſimilius eſt, non de omnibus Comiti 
ſed tantum de centuriatis & curiatis, QUIBUS ADESSE PATRICIIS LICEBAT, Liviu 
intellexiſſe. ; 

We ſee here that Manutius not only is clear, as to the excluſion of the Senator 
from the Aſſemblies where the Tribunes were choſen ; but, by the words quo 
adeſſe Patriciis licebat, intimates, that there were Comitia quibus adefſe Patrictts ug 
licebat, and that all the Patricians were excluded from the Aſſemblies held by the Pic 
beian Magiſtrates, i. e. by the Tribunes and Mdiles. - 8 
; — this is agreeable to the Definitions given of Plebiſcitum and Pl:hs in ik 

n/iitutes. ”_— 

Li Tz PLEBISCITUM' eſt, quod Plebs, Plebeio magiſtratu interrogante (veluti 1 
5. 4. buno) conſtituebat. PLEBs autem a Por uro eo differt quo ſpecies a genere: 

appellatione PopULI univerſi cives ſignificantur, connumeratis etiam Patric 


. * . Ve 
Senatoribus. PLEB1S autem appellatione /ine Patriciis et Senatoribus Cai) © 
ſignificantur. * 
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Bur, to return to Dionyſius. Though he gives us little inſtruction concerning the 
mitia Tributa, when he firſt ſpeaks of them; yet when we come to VOL ERO's Law 
for chuſing the Tribunes in thoſe Aſſemblies, he mentions two or three particulars 
in which Comitia Tributa differed from Comitia Curiata. A 1 Senatus Conſul- 
um was requiſite, before the latter could enter upon buſineſs; and, when they had 
done, their determinations could not be ratified, till, after due enquiry, it was 
found that neither the Gods, nor the Birds had any thing to object. But in the 
Cmmitia Tributa, no Degree of the Senate, no 1 no approving Birds, were 
neceſſary 3 and all buſineſs was diſpatched in one day. 

Legem promulgavit [Volero] de Electione Tribunorum, eam quidem ex Curiatis, 
gur eo nomine a Romanis appellantur, in Comitia Tributa mutans. Quodnam 
autem fit horum Comitiorum diſcrimen, ego declarabo. Curiata Comitia oporte- 
bat, præcedente 8. Cto, et ſuffragiis a Plebe curiatim latis, atque poſt hoc utrum- 
que fignis divinis avibuſque non adverſantibus, tunc demum rata eſſe: Tributa vero 
Cmitia fine 8. Cto, atque fine ſacrificiis, nulliſque avibus addicentibus, uno die a 
Tribulibus peragi. D. H. Lib. ix. p. 598. D. Tayl. Tranſ. 

t is to be remarked, that Dionyſius, on the preſent occaſion, omits mentioning, 

not only what Lity intimates—the Excluſion of the SENATORS 955 the CoMITIA 
Tzisu rA, but ſeveral properties of thoſe Comitia, which the Learned have enu- 
merated, and which (if they really belonged to thoſe Aſſemblies, from the time of 
their firſt inſtitution) ſo diligent and accurate an Hiſtorian ought not to have paſſed 
over in ſilence. 
Perhaps it will be agreeable to the reader, if I here inſert ſome Extras, from 
the valuable Wort abovementioned, concerning the Reman Comitia, and the dif- 
ference between LEX and PLEBIScITUM. For though the matters are, moſt of 
them, treated in the foregoing ſheets, and particularly in a long Extract, from 
Mr. KENNET's Roman * which is given in B. 1. chap. vii. yet the 
reader will, by a repetition, here, of ſuch particulars as I ſhall have occaſion for, 
in what I have further to ſay on the preſent Queſtion, be ſpared the trouble of 
turning back to find them: and there are, in what I ſhall tranſcribe from the 
valuable Mort, ſome excellent hints and obſervations not mentioned any where be- 
fore in this Hiſtory. | 


* A FAIR account of the ſeveral ſorts of Roman Law will give us a competent 

* view of the Roman conſtitution. 

* Lex is, gued Populus Romanus, ſenatorio magi/iratu interregante, conflituit : 

„ PLEBISCITUM, guod PLEBS, plebeio magiſtratu. 

©* The three eſſential differences between Lex and Plebiſcitum are, 

* 1, The enacting Parties; PoPULUs on the one hand, and PLEss on the other. 

2. The Legiſlator, or perſon propoſing; a member of the Senate in that inſtance, 

* and a Tribune in this. And, ; 

8 z. (What is not expreſſed above) the difference of the Camitia, or A/Jembly in 
either caſe. [Of each of theſe in their order.] 


| * $f | © 3. I. 
* PoPULUS ROMANUS>—PLEBs. 


. x The people of Rome, taken collectively, was called Populus. From which 
125 differed, as ſpecies @ genere, EH. rather as pars a toto. 

l Every Roman was by birth either a Patrician or a Plebeian. The former are 

x generally ſuppoſed to deſcend from the better claſs of citizens at the firſt eſta- 

unment of the conſtitution; the ſons, and lineage of thoſe whom Romulus 

called to his Council, and whom he named Patres, either ab ætate, or ab auets- 

| Hh 2 „ ritate. 
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Civil Law, 
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Hor. 1. Epiſt. 
1. 58. 


p. 180. 
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„ So again, when the Romans were divided into Nobiles and Navi, this is alſo 2 
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ce ritate. The deſcendants of the reſt, the Plebeii, were for ſome time —excluded 


from all honours.— They came by degrees to ſhare in moſt parts of the admin & 
ce ſtration, but {till continued a different claſs of people, with different rights and T 
« diſtintion of character. So that the beſt way of conceiving this diviſion would 60 
« be, to conſider the Patricians and Plebeians as two factions in the ſtate, blended 60 
indeed very frequently in regard to honors, rank and condition, but ſtill ſepa. 60 


rated by deſcent and family intereſts. For inſtance: the diſtribution of the , 
mans into Senatores Equites & Plebem, was not a diſtribution of ſpecies, or for, 
but of rank, order or degree, It is a verſe of Auſonius, I think, 

* &« Martia Roma triplex, Equitatu, Plebe, Senatu. | 
« where Plebeians are not ſuch as lately were oppoſed to Patricians (for the Eguita 
% were Patricians or Plebeians indifferently, and fo were the Senators) but thoſe, 
« whoſe Cenſus or eſtate was below the Cenſus required for Equites. 

Si quadringentis ſex ſeptem millia deſint, 


&« Plebs eri 


« diſtin&tion of rant, not nativity, and affects not the diſtinction of Patrician; and 
« Plebeians. Nobiles were fuch whoſe anceſtors had born particular offices, whe. 
te ther they were Patricians or Plebeians. So that many Plebeians were Mol, 
and many Patricians not ſo. — q A 

„ IF it be aſked, whether this diſtinction of Populus and Plebs be uniformly 
«© maintained, I anſwer, that neither in this nor in any other inſtance were the 
« Romans ſuch ſlaves to language as not to depart from ſome ſettled rules upon 


« many occaſions. Thus Populus (properly the whole people of Rome univerſally) is 
« yet, in the following inſtance, oppoſed to Plebs, or a part of itſelf. 6« 
« LEPIDUS IMP. ITER. PONT. MAX. SENAT. POP. PL. Q. R. S. D. 
And, on the contrary, Populus ſometimes ſtands for Plebs, as diſtinguiſhed fron 4 
« the other diviſion of the Roman people: 4 
« Primores Populi arripuit, Populumque tributim. 0 
8 : * : 5 f cc | 
W B . M. e | « 
« The ſecond difference, was the officer who made the propoſal. It was 4 14 
« Magiſtrate who propoſed the Lex: the Plebiſcitum, a Tribune only. Anda « 
« magiſtracies and offices among the Romans were pretty numerous, be it remem- « | 
e bered, that it was one of the Magiftratus Majores, or the Magiſtrates of a higl- «K \ 
<« er order only, ſuch namely, penes quos erant majora Reip. auſpicia. c 
« "Theſe were either ORDINARY, as _— Preter, Cenſor, or EXTRAORDI- « , 
C NARY, as Interrex, Didtator, Decemviri Legibus Scribendis, Trib. Mil. Ci,. Pit, « f 
« Triumviri R. P. Common, 2 c 
t 
III. 1 
« The third difference between Lex and Plebiſcitum, though not common « , 
<« expreſſed in the definitions of them, is the difference of that court or aflembly, « 1 
« at which each of theſe were enacted, | 4 
« The Aſſemblies or Comitia of the Romans, were Curiata, Centuriata, Tribus. 4 0 
In the two former were the Leges enacted, in the latter the Plebiſcita. RN ; 
| « ComITiIA CURIATA. ; N 
« Tt is ſufficient to underſtand in general, that Romulus divided his people inte 4.0 
« Three Tribes; and each Tribe into Ten Curie. During the 37 of the hve 7 
« firſt Kings, the Comitia Curiata were the only Aſſemblies of the R. P. Here GY 


they choſe Magiſtrates, enacted Laws, determined upon Peace and War, &. 
* Conte 
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«© CoMITIA CENTURIATA. 
« Under the former diftribution, the vote of the: meaneſt man was as effective 
« as that of the beſt, Servius the ſixth king, deſirous to throw the balance into 
« the ſcale of the more valuable part of the people, cajoled the lower ſort, by 
« telling them, that, to eaſe their burden of being taxed to the exigencies of the 
« public in the ſame proportion with the rich, he deſired them to bring in a true 
« ſtate of their condition, family, age, &c. upon oath. Having got this know- 
« ledge of his ſubjects, he diſtributes them afreſh according to their ſubſtance and 
« condition, He divides them therefore into fix claſſes, which conſiſted of 193 
« Centuries. £4 ap 
« Claſs I. Conſiſted only of Senators, Patricians, and men diſtinguiſhed by their 
« worth and riches. In this claſs were 18 Centuries of horſe, and 80 Centuries 
« of Foot; in all 98, &@c.— | | 
« In both Aſſemblies, whether Curiata or Centuriata, the queſtion was not car- 
« ried by a majority of ſingle voices, but 7 a majority of Curie or Centuries. 
« [Whatever was voted by a majority of the Curie, was referred to the SENATE. ] 
« O, 71 Taig Mio: Totes pp rp TETo im Thy Bury avepigero, D. Hal. 11 .14. 
« (This Senate was compoſed of a few, and thoſe of the better ſort. 'The - 
« Comitia was the popular Aſſembly of all the Roman citizens univerſally,)—— _ 
« [ deſcend from generals and come to conſider minutely the matter of Tribes, of 
« Curie and of Centuries. | 
« The three Tribes, into which I obſerved Romulus had divided the original 
people of Rome, were either Rhamnenſes, ſuch as came with him from Alla Ta- 
2s ſuch as came in, under Tatius the king of the Sabines: or laſtly, Luceres, 
ibly that multitude that locked in from all quarters, upon Romulus's invi- 
« tation, 
{© But this diviſion of the Romans into Tribus Tenxdg, as D. Hal. calls them (for 
NY R the original, the ſtock, the deſcent of the conſtituents) did not pre- 
« vail long: there enſued under Serviut, another, which was a Local Diſtribution, 
and which the ſame Author accordingly calls Tonuv. He divided, for inſtance, 
« the city into four Wards, or Regions, which he called Tribes alſo : Suburana, 
« Eſquilina, Collina, Palatina; and denominated his people thus digeſted, not 
* from the race they ſprang from antiently, but the place they inhabited now. 
“And this was alſo a more equal diviſion. For the Luceres, beſides being the 
more numerous, were daily increaſing by a conflux of adventitious people, 
which the other were not. 877 | 
* The diviſion of the Romans into Tribes and Curie reſembles much the Athe- p;, ſupr. p- 
„nian diſtribution into AA or Tribes, which were again made up of feveral di- 5, 29, 90. 
© ſtinct Fraternities, called by them PATPIAI. h | 
] would have it noted, that the ſubdiviſion of the Athenian Tribes was twofold; p. 186. 
the one a civil and political one, namely du: whereas the other of pparęial par- 
takes more of a religious nature, as there was a temple, a place of worſhip (d- 
regio) and alſo rites and ſacrifices appropriated to each fraternity. By what 
ue can gueſs at this diſtance, the former, (Muos,) might reſemble the wards of a 
* city in a local conſideration : the latter à ſeparation into pariſhes, or perhaps, 
w companies 2 fraternities, diſtinct in place and habitation, but united in one com- 
mon intereſt. ; , 


The Roman diſpoſition was much of the ſame nature, but. more ſimple ; 


z 2 the diſtribution into Curia ſeems to anfwer both the purpoſes laſt men- 
ned. | 


„When 
« of the Cen 
« not by 


p. 185. 


«K tien 
« po 


we are aſked, what became of the Comitia Curiata after the inſtitution 
turiata, namely, when the votes of 1 2: came to be collected 


fraternities or companies, but by a new diſtribution of the ſame people 
« according 
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40 2 to their rank, conſequence, and ſubſtance.—I anſwer in general, they 
p. 187, were {till retained, as we ſay, dicis cauſe, or for form's ſake, poſſibly, gud ir ;; 
II. Agrar. major eſſet ſacrorum. auftoritas. So CicERo. Prima illa comtia tenetts, centuriaia 
9. 11, et tributa; curiata tantum auſpiciorum causd remanſerunt. 
„ The concluſions of the Gais Centuriata were ſtill ratified here in ſhe, 
this being the older and more conſtitutional Aſſembly of the two; and it wy 
eaſily conducted, thirty lictors or public officers repreſenting the thirty Curig. 
And ſo Cicero ſeems to diſtinguiſh between the vera Comitia Curiata, and thoſe 
14. ibid. F. 12, ** ad ſpeciem atgue ad uſurpationem vetuſtatis per triginta liftores auſpictorum cam 
„% adumbrata. . 
It muſt not be forgot moreover, that in proceſs of time the number of the 
Tribes grew up from four to five and thirty, (the firſt being called Urban, 
the additional ones Ruftice) without a correſpondent enlargement of the Curig. 
So that there was not a Roman who did not belong to ſome Tribe, and ſome Cen- 
tury, but not neceſſarily to ſome one of the Curiz. —. 


« For ſome time the Tribes , with their Curie, comprehended the People of 
4 Rome in one manner of diſtribution, and the ſix Claſſes, with their Centuries in 
& another, without any mixture or relation: but as Sigontus gathers from Lie), 
« afterwards theſe two diſtributions were united or blended OE. Which ma 
ce be thus comprehended, viz. by conceiving the Roman people diſtributed (as the 
« were) into xxxv Tribes, each Tribe into {1x Claſſes, and every Claſs into the a 
pointed number of Centuries. Every Claſs, which before took in all the peo- 


© ple of Rome, of that lot, or diſtinction, was now broke into xxxv ſhares accord- 
ing to the number of the Tribes ——, - 


p. 1688. © It may be uſeful to take a ſhort review of the manner of paſſing Laws a 
6 Rome.——, | 
„The perſon, who had a Law to propoſe, firſt wrote it over at home, and 
„ ſhewed it his friends, before he propoſed it, that there might be nothing in it 
„ contrary to the form and neceſlary ingredients of ſuch a propoſal. 


„Next followed a proclamation appointing a day to meet upon. There was 
* always a neceſſary interval of Tres Nundine, or twenty-ſeven days, between this 
% proclamation, and the day of Aſſembly: That the Tribus Ruftice, which came 
to Rome to market, might be acquainted with the contents of the Law. —. 


b. 789. It was not lawful to hold this court upon the very day of the Nundinæ; but 
<« it was held commonly, upon the day after. For the Nundinæ were Dies nefaſit 
he ſame number of days was obſerved in ſummoning thoſe Comitia, which 
were held for the election of magiſtrates : that the candidates might have t:me to 
apply, and the people to form their judgment. | 

By the Tribes, here ſpoken of, are meant, he ſays, that, . after the inſtitution of the 
I preſume, the four City-Tribes ; that h Comitia Centuriata—the votes of the peo- 
comprehended, (not all the Roman People, < ple came to be collected, not by fratr- 
as the fix claſſes with their centuries, did, but) © nities or companies, but by a new diftribu- 
the 14. who inhabited Rome, or belonged *© tion of the /ame People according to the! 
to the Curie; for the learned Writer has juſt rank, conſequence and ſubſtance, the 
obſerved, that it was not neceſſary that every like diſtinction is to be remembered; becauſe 
Roman ſhould belong to ſome one of the Cu- the people of whom the fraternities or compa- 
rig, as it was, that he ſhould belong to ſome nies were compoſed, made but # pant of * 
Tribe or Century, And ſo when in p. 186, A embiy by Centuries, 
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« The ſame rule was obſerved: in all cauſes that were heard by the People, 

« If the propoſer was of the Magiftratus Majores, he commonly laid it before 
« the Senate for their approbation : The Tribunes laid their Plebiſcita before the 
« People, without conſulting the Senate. | ' 

« When they were aſſembled, a crier proclaimed the Law after a clerk, that 
« read it to him. | | 

« Then the propoſal was ſupported or oppoſed, either by the magiſtrates, who 
« had this right inherent in their office, or by private people, who had firſt ob- 
« tained this leave from the magiſtrate. ; 

« Tf any private man ſpoke, it was done before the magiſtrate ſpoke, that the 
«| latter might have no influence in ſwaying the former. | 

« This was called Legem ſuadere or diſſuadere. 

« Tt was now the proper time for the interpoſition of the TRIBZUN E, who by 
« his VETO had a power of putting a ſtop to all buſineſs, which was called 
Legi intercedere. If nothing of this kind interfered, after ſome religious ceremo- 
« nies, they proceeded to what was called Sortitis, which was thus: After the 
« eſtabliſhment of the claſſes and centuries, it prevailed for ſome time, that the 
« centuries of the firſt claſs, which was a balance for all the reſt, were called to 
« vive their votes firſt, which frequently determined the whole proceſs. For if they 
« concurred in opinion, it was needleſs to take the ſenſe of the reſt.— If there was a 
« neceflity, the others were called in their order, till a majority of the centuries 
« was obtained, This method after ſome continuance was altered, and the centu- 
« ries not called out by any preeminence, but by lot. A box (urna or ſitella) was 
produced, and the names of the xxxv Tribes, upon billets or tickets, thrown in; 
and the box being ſhaken, each tribe voted in the order, in which they were 
* drawn out. And not only the Tribe, but the Century under that Tribe, 
was determined fin the ſame method ®, For we have lately ſeen the centu- 
« ries thrown into the Tribes, and involved in that diſtribution. The Tribe 
which was firſt drawn was called the Prerogative Tribe, and the Century in that 
“ Tribe, the Prerogative Century. And the perſon firſt called, Honoris cauſa, in 
that century, was called Primus. 

Ihe lots being drawn for the Tribes and Centuries, the propoſer of the law di- 
© rected every man to repair to his Tribe or Century by theſe ſolemn words: 

* SI VOBIS VIDETUR, DISCEDITE QUIRITES. 

The votes were given for ſome time by word of mouth.—But about the year 
* bly A. Gabinius carried a queſtion That every man ſhould vote in the election of 
** officers, not by word of mouth, but by ballot. Two of theſe were given to eve- 
* ry voter, the one inſcribed A. i. e. ANTIQUo, the other U. R. i. e. UTi Ro- 
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p. 190. 


P. 191. 


„As. Two years afterwards, L. Caſſius Trib. Pl.—propoſed a law that ſuch p. 192. 


* ballots ſhould be uſed alſo in the courts of Judicature, inſcribed A. i. e. ABSOL- 

* V0; C. ConDEMNo; N. L. Nox LiQUET,— * 

8 Next to this A. 621. C. Papirius Carbo introduced them into the Comitia for 
the purpoſe we are now conſidering : — [3 38) | 

£ *—After the receipt of their billets, [from the Diſtributoret, called alſo Diribitores 

„ nd Diviſores] they che voters] were to proceed over an extempore ſtage of 

* planks, raiſed on purpoſe, and called, from their likeneſs, Pontes ; in number 

2 thirty-five, or 193, according as the Comitia were Tributa or Centuriata, From 
the liraightneſs of the way I thould conclude, they voted viritim.— 


* Mr. Kennet ſeems to differ from Dr. Tay- vocatæ, becauſe they were called out ac- 

7 35 this par ticular, making the Prerogative cording to their proper places. Vid. ſupr. 

A 0 and the Tag Ag Century only to p. 94, 95 1 
etermined by ler, the reſt to be jure | 


| &« Ag 
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Faſtus in V. 
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„As at one end of the bridge they received their billets from the hands of the 
„ Diribitores, ſo at the other, they returned them to the officers called Regatirs,, 
„ who were placed there with boxes or urns to receive them. But as both theſe | 
offices lay open to corruption, they were ſometimes checqued by inſpeQtors, 
Cuſtodes, placed over them; ſometimes people of the firſt character, to preven; 
“ colluſion, would execute theſe offices in their own perſon.—— 


<< The people [the voters] aſter they had given their votes were immediately in. 
% cloſed behind rails or Cancelli, ſet up for that purpoſe (to prevent confuſion in the 
« Afembly, or any foul play) and called with great ſimplicity, from their likeneſ 
“to ſheep-pens, OvILIA,—— | 


« After each Tribe (or Century) had paſled by, the ſuffrages or votes of that 
« Tribe (or Century) which had been marked with dots or points, were caſt Up = 
« Hence in Horace, —Onne tulit punctum. — 


<< The power of this officer [the Tribune of the Commons] conſiſted in two 
„things, in probibendo and in rogando, In virtue of the former, he had a place in 
the Senate, but no vote, and by his ſingle negative, or Veto, by the ſingle J 
« of any one of the number, all proceedings were ſtopt. 

In virtue of the other, viz. Rogande, he had a right to ſummon the people 
C to the Comitia Tributa (where the Patricians alſo might be preſent and vote, if 
<« they pleaſed, but could not be compelled, nor were t 7 ſummoned) and there 
c propoſe a queſtion, which, if it paſſed into a Law, was therefore called Pl:;;- 
© tum, i. e. Scitum Plebis. . 

&« Scita Plebis appellantur ea, que Plebs ſuo ſuffragio fine Patribus juſſit, Plibe 
e magiſtratu rogante. I. 

For ſciſcere, ſcire, &c. like vndentu of the Greeks, is the ſame with fatuere— 


<< Theſe Laws at firſt bound only themſelves, not the Patricians, and were not 
< properly Laws, but owed their ſtrength chiefly to compact and connivance, n. 
e ther than proper authority, which they had not, ob defetum maje/tatis. 

© Afterwards—they bound the whole People. 


The learned Writer gives © the hiſtory of theſe proceedings as they are related 
<< by ſome who ſeem [he ſays] to have conſidered them moſt accurately” [and he 
refers to Funccius de ſenect. L. L. pag. 445, as if he borrowed the hiſtory from 
him, 5 

66 U. C. 260. Seceſſia in Mentem Sacrum. The conſtitution of the Tribunitia 
« Power, and a Decree. Ut id ratum eſſet, quod Plehs ad ſe per Trib. Pleb. latun 
«© ;uſſiffet, Livy 11. 33 *. 

945 G. 0b. 2 ſecond ſeceſſion in Montem Aventinum M. Hor aT1vs B. 
&« batus, and L. Valerius Potitus Coſi. the year of the abdication of the Decemviri. 
« Lex HoRATIA, ut quod Tributim Plebs juſſiſſet, Populum teneret. Qua Lege 
« Tribuniciis Rogationibus telum acerrimum datum eft, Liv. 111. 55. 

« H. U. C. 415. Publius Phils Diftator. A Law to explain and amend the ad 
<« of 306, where the word was Populum ; wiz. that the Plebiſcita ſhould oblige al 
<« the _ Liv. viii. 12. This Dictator is ſometimes call'd Publilius, and this 
« Law Lex PUBLILIA. 


a [There ſeems to be ſome miſtake here; for Livy does not mention in 11. 33. 8% | 
believe, any where elſe, a Decree made 4. U. C. 260. Ut id ratum eſſet, &c. 
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« A. L. C. 467. LEX HoRTENSTIA. Hortenſius Dictator; Seceſſis in Janiculum. 
« [Epit. Liv. lib. xi.] The Patriciant had attempted to fruſtrate the Lex Horatia. 
« And now the people were pacified with the ratification of it, by the Lex Hortenſia. 

« Tribuni neque advocant Patricios, neque ad eos referre ulla de re poſſunt : ita ne 
« Leges quidem propries ſed Plebiſcita appellantur, que Tribunis Pl. ferentibus accepta 
« ſunt, QUIBUS ROGATIONIBUS ANTE PATRICIT NON TENEBANTUR, 
„% oN EC Q. HorRTENsIUs DICTATOR BAM LEGEM TULIT, ut eo jure, quod 
« Plibes flatuiſſet omnes Quirites tenerentur, Gell. xv. 27. 

« 9, Hortenſius Dictator, cum Plebs ſeceſſiſſet in Faniculum, legem in Eſculeto tulit, 
« ut quod ea juſſiſſet, omnes Quirites teneret, Plin. xvi. 10. 


« This hiſtory is, in ſome parts of it, controverted by other writers. 
« Thus Plebiſcita became Laws. 


« Te cloſe with the 
« ComiTIA TrIBUTA. 

« We have ſeen the diſtinction between the Camitia Curiata, and the Comtia Cen- 
« turiata of the Romans it is proper to conſider the third ſort, the Comitia Tributa. 
« The account given of each of theſe by a writer in A. Gellius ſtands thus: 

« Dum ex generibus Hominum ſuffragium feratur, Curiata Comitia efſe ; quum ex 
« Ceniu tate, Centuriata; quum ex regienibus et locis, T ributa, xv. 27. 

« Forgetting therefore, that there ever were ſuch Aſſemblies as the Curiata, we 
« find the ſenſe of the Roman People ordinarily taken in that Council, which 
« Servius eſtabliſhed by a digeſtion of his ſubjeQs aecording to age, quality and 
condition, and called it the Comitia Centuriata. It was in this they held the 
« elections of magiſtrates, the trials of offences, the deliberations about peace and 
« war; and here were all matters adjuſted relating to legiſlation, to adoptions, and 
« to laſt wills and teſtaments. In a word, it was the only Aſſembly for tranſacting 
public buſineſs. | | 

Upon this account it was never called but by the officers of the firſt diſtinction, 
« and held with very extraordinary rites and ſolemnities, viz, with thoſe kinds of 
« religious ſervices, which were appropriated to the Patricians, to the excluſion of 
the other part of the ſubject, | 

« Penes quos igitur ſunt auſpicia more majorum ? nempe penes Patres, Nam plebeius 
« quidem Magiſtratus nullus auſpicato creatur. Nobis adeo propria ſunt auſpicia, ut 
non ſolum quos populus creat Patricios Magiſtratus, non aliter, quam auſpicato, creet : 
* ſed nos quogue ipſi fine ſuffragio populi auſpicato interregem prodamus, & privatim au- 
« ſpicia habeamus, que i/ti ne in Magiſtratibus guidem habent, Liv. vi. 41. 

{« 1, This was therefore one great and eſſential difference between the two Aſſem- 
« blies [the Centuriata and the Tributa.] 

Hence it was, that the Patricians being ſeized of the auſpicia, and many religious 
© rites, would frequently diſappoint the commons (who had an intereſt in a bill, or 
© a point to carry) under a pretence of religion, and make an adjournment, in or- 
der to gain time for canvaſſing, It was called Obnunciare when they reported 
the auſpices to be unfavourable. 

But the Comitia by Tribes had nothing of all this, were opened with little or no 
ceremony, were not diſturbed by the report of any bad omens, and did not admit 
Hof adjournment. | 

gut other differences we find many and material. 


2. In the one caſe the Senate was to be conſulted, in the other it needed not.— 

* 3. Beſides the difference between Lex and Plebiſcitum, CAPITAL CRIMES, | 
and thoſe of a higher nature, were cognizable in the Comitia Centuriata ONLY : 
in the other [the = 


2 ment. 


ributa] the puniſhments never extended beyond fine and baniſh- 
Ii 1 4. The 
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The ROMAN HIST OR. 


Book II. 


« 4. The general ſenſe of the people (univerſally) was better had, when the ſuf. 


4“ frages of every individual were equally valid. 


When Rome voted by her Cen. 


te turies, the balance was with the better fort : and that multitude which com. 
« poſed her loweſt Century was very rarely confulted. ——- 


„% The thought of this Aſſembly [the Comitia Tributa] was firſt ſtruck of þ 
« the people in the caſe of CortoLAnus, A. U. C. 262. 


The Roman Combis 


„% we have ſeen to be held principally upon theſe three occaſions. 


« x, For the trial of Roman citizens. 


« 2, For the election of magiſtrates and officers. 

« 3. For the eſtabliſhment of new laws, and the abrogation of old ones. 

< When the cauſe therefore of CoxloLAN us came on, who was the idel of thi 
&« better ſert, and the averſion of the lower, it was impaſſible to canvict him upon the 


plan of Fudicature which then prevailed. 


But Dionyſus will ſpeak for me,” 


(This brings us about again to the queſtion, which gave occaſion to the making 
theſe Extracts, from the learned Writer's Treatiſe.) 


Well, what ſays Dionyſius? 


He tells us in the paſſages * referred to by the learned Writer, „“ That 
« early in the morning of the day appointed for the trial, a more numer- 
„ ous crowd of people from the country, appeared in the Forum, than had 
ever been ſeen there before: that the Tribunes called them to an Aſſembly by 
Tribes, and divided the Comitium, or place of Aſſembly into portions by ex- 


„ tended cords, in order to ran 
% and that THEN for the fir 


the Tribes diſtinct and ſeparate one from another: 
time the Roman people gave their ſuffrages by 


«© Tribes, the Patricians oppoſing it, and declaring that Comitia by Centuri 
« ought to be held according to the ancient cuſtom.” 


* Emixaon; N Ty; TeiTng @Yoeags & wiv in 
TW EYEwY Cx AG, GOOG GUTW TEITEfpINy GuriAnAu- 
bg tis 71 A, Twhe irs xc r THY GLYSeuy, 
05 d Anpuacxes ouvixuAur T6 f Th 
PUNT exXAnCian, Xwphhe Th; ayora THO & 
vioavTtc, i olg thenAcy ai po. gie 
d rag Ka; TOTE HPNTON EYEVSTO Pups 
FKKAHEIA xz7' «»9% [omnino cum Lapo 
& Gelenio ar dg nÞo@0goc „N OYAE- 
TIKH* x 0% r, ⅛ Ha ręixlar, 
ive (7 TET0O YYTAL, v Tis AN AH 
Cura yr i j,. WOW WUTIG WATEOY Jiu. 

Quum autem dies trinundini inſtaret, tur- 
ba ex agris, quanta. nunquam ante, in ur- 
bem confluxit, & ſummo mane forum occu- 
pavit, Tribuni vero plebem ad Tributa Co- 
mitia vocarunt, & Comitii loca funibus un- 
dique clauſerunt, in quibus ſingulz Tribus 
diſtinctæ, & aliæ ab aliis ſeparate erunt fu- 
turæ. Et tunc primum P. R. Tributis Comi- 
tus viritim ſuffragia tulit, multum reclaman- 
tibus Patribus, & impedire volentibus ne hoc 
fieret, atque Centuriata Comitia more patrio 
habenda cenſentibus. 

And a little below : 

Oi A d ourayundguny Magxiu—ytivy 
xXaNiy Thy any Tor TranpdTur ανννν,., vro- 
AzpParoTtr; TH 1,0 iy at, This TEWTH; KAY 74k 


UTS rd OXTY Xx} immixotTe Alger amy 
o80 Jas Tov area, 6 0d paris, UTI Thg GeuTizu; 
n Ter. O 3 Anpagxo TAUTH vpe. 
xa auTol Tyr OuNeTiony IxxAnNG ay Worn d 
ud yu, ual TE UYPIS FREIE FUN Ta XU) 
ive Are Of Firms TAY A, WimretTu Ti, 
(4#TE of OuNeToxOt TOY OMMTWY GTHAITH 21 £57) 
Xugar, nts ang ivey ee Tas te, 10” 
tig To On met xU mAnboc ETOHNSINT A rer ler, 
Under, t nc 0s Xi $147 bees MATH ah 
Me yirojarrcs, fd KNIT H v 101 ιννοιν,¶Ut[̈ 
K4TH Dua. | 

Marcii igitur Coriolani propugnatores— 
poſcebant [Centuriata] Comitia, quz ex 
cenſu fiebant ; ſperantes fore ut fo:talle a 
prime claſſis nonaginta & octo Centunis, fin 
minus, a ſecunda faltem, aut tertia, abſol- 
veretur. At Tribuni hoc ſuſpicati, & ipß 
Tributa Comitia habenda eſſe putarunt, & 
id judicium illis committendum, ut neqde 
pauperes deteriore eſſent conditione, quam 
divites, neque Tribules minus honoratum 
locum quam milites graviter armat!, habe 
rent; neque Plebs in ultimas rejecta Claſſes a 
ſuffragiorum æqualitate excluderetur, 
æquo ſuffragiorum & honorum jure ome 
inter ſe fruerentur, & pariter vocall uffra- 
gia Tributim ferrent. « Then 
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Then he tells us the old ſtory : that in the Comitia Centuriata the Centuries of 
the firſt claſs, which were the * of the whole, and which conſiſted of the 


richeſt citizens, always voted firſt, and then the Centuries of the ſecond claſs, 
and then the Centuries of the third claſs, and ſo on; and that the loweſt claſſes 
ſeldom voted, And that for theſe reaſons, the friends of Coriolanus were for Comitia 
Centuriata, hoping that he would be abſolved by the Centuries of the firſt claſs 
alone, or at leaſt, by thoſe of the ſecond and third. But the Tribunes, ſuſpecting the 
ſame. were therefore for Comitia Tributa; an Aﬀembly where every citizen had a 
vote, and all votes were of equal value. 

t is this repreſentation of the caſe by Dionyſus which has led the learned Writer to 
ſay (as above) that Corialanus was the idol of the better ſort—and that it was impoſſil le to 
corvift him upon the plan of Tudicature which then prevailed. But ſurely no Motive 
could be more unluckily invented by the Hiſtorian than what he has given the T'ri- 
bunes for deſiring Comitia Tributa at this time; namely, the apprehenſion that 
Griolanus would be acquitted, if he were tried by the Centuries. This motive, I 
ſay, was invented without any wit, and probably for want of memory. He ſorgot 
that he had told us, in the beginning of the ſtory, that the flaming anger of Cyri-lanus 
againſt the Plebeians had a particular cauſe, over and above the cauſes of anger that 
were common to the Patricians in general; that the Plebeians had put a perſonal af- 
front upon him, when he ſtood candidate [not many months, perhaps not many 
weeks before] at the laſt election of Confuls. The people, that is, the Ce x- 
TURIES, had rejected him, becauſe of his daring enterpriſing ſpirit, and the apprehen- 
lion they had of his attempting the deſtruction of the Tribunitian Power; and eſpeci- 
ally becauſe they were terrified with the multitude of Patricians that appeared in his 
favour, and ſhewed more zeal for his promotion, than they had ever 3 in behalf 
of any candidate *, And this affront was before he had provoked the people by his 
project of ſtarving them into a ſurrendry of their newly-acquired privileges. 

t is plain therefore, that he was not the idol of the Letter (i. e. the richer) ſert, of 
which the majority of the Centuries conſiſted ; and that it was very poſſible to cnvict 
bim upon the plan 1 which then prevailed, 

The learned Writer has remarked, that“ The Patricians and Plebeians were 
* two factions in the ſtate, blended indeed very frequently, with regard to honour, 
* rarkand condition, but ſtill ſeparated by deſcent and family-intere/ts.”” Corialanus was 
probably the idol of the younger Patricians, and perhaps of ſome of the elder ; but, if 
he had been the idol of all the Patricians, theſe would have bcen out numbered by 
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Ex yas Twas E Tay xc Y ναẽ,j av, bat, ob quam plebeios meritò odiſſe videba- 
** 45 T2020; saug wivouiva, if wr in tur, illam videlicet injuriam recens accep- 
Tv; xt lie, TVs One ines* vraTiHay yas tam. Proximis enim comitiis illi conſulatum 
re Kerr Tal; syſig Yyeropeivare 4exuics- petenti, & patricios ſuffragantes habenti, 


0 4 To; rareixleg ITE OUIVZY WINGO AE” 
, ban riabeig 0 PTY: EX ticuos Sora THY &2- 
K's Tin Te Metros THT TH de Xa N- 
ry by wAzCiiac *, PT Th 3. ratbra we- 
en nee THY Tay OnWapyun #aTAAUT, XA) 
e 0g ary Evra pay ard rden 
l To Tay rr e wy og, wi Sen Tov 
isn, TAUTHG T6 e Ths Vertu Oy7 FIawp" 
oy R ne; * Ty per a S 78 ehr ut TS 
* is s , UWWATAS ICH) gebo- 
Hetueg, &c, 

\ Nam præter publicas criminationes, quan- 
dam etiam privatam ac novam cauſam habe- 


'lebs adverſata magiſtratum illum dari non 
eſt paſſa, quod illius yirt claritatem, & auda- 
ciam ſuſpectam haberet, ne forte propterea 
aliquid rerum novarum moliretur, & tri- 
bunitiam poteſtatem everteret; præcipue 
vero quod timeret Patriciorum multitudi- 
nem, quæ nulli candidato tanta animi ala- 
critate unquam ante ſacerat, quantam erga 
ipſara tunc demonſtrarat. Ille igitur ob hanc 
contumeliam irà percitus, & mutatam rei- 
publicæ formam in priſtinum ſtatum reſlituere 
cupiens &c. 
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the Pl:beians in the Coui TIA CENTURIATA. For we may obſerve, that the 
reat points which the Commons carried againſt the Nobles, in the early days of the 
V. of R. 282. Republic, were carried in Comitia by Centuries : As, particularly, The he fir 
electing the TRIBUNES in COMITIA TRIBUTA. And the Lex HORATIA wii 
v. of R. 304- gave the PLEBISCITA, made in CourriA TRIBZU TA, the Force of Laws binding 
the while Roman People. - 
Y of R. 263. And doubtleſs it was in Comitia Centuriata that Coriolanus (in his abſence) 
V. of R. 278. and Menenius (after trial) were condemned, and Servilius (after trial) ac. 
Y. of R. 279. quitted, 
Elem. &c. The learned Writer tells us (as we ſee above) that *CaPiTAL Crimes were cog- 
p. 291. ce nizable in the Comitia Centuriata ONLY : in the other [the Tributa] the puniſh. 
ments never extended beyond fine and banifhment.” Yet, according to Dia. 
ſeu, the Comitia Tributa, in the firſt years after their introduction, were employed 
in nothing, that appears, but trying CAPITAL CAusESs. For though Cokiol x- 
dus was only baniſhed, the Hiſtorian intimates ®, that it was not for want of power 
in the Aſſembly, or want of inclination in the Tribunes, to take away his life, but 
becauſe theſe Magiſtrates feared that the people would acquit him rather than come 
into a ſentence of death againſt him. (And to this may be added, that perpetual 
baniſhment was a capital puniſhment.) g 
And ſo likewiſe, by the Greek Hiſtorian's account, both Menenius and Servilin 
were, in Comitia Tributa, tried for their lives : though one was only fined and the 
other acquitted. And Livy ſays expreſly, that Menenius was tried © for his life, and 
condemned, though the ſentence was afterwards changed to a fine, 
Now, if Livy's report be true, we muſt agree, either that Meneni us was not tried 
in Comitia Tributa, as Dionyſus pretends ; or that thoſe Comitia took cognizance of 
Capital Crimes, which is generally denied. | 
Bur that the reader may the — judge what dependance is to be had on the 
authority of the Greek Hiſtorian, with regard to the point in queſtion, I ſhall give 
a ſhort ſummary of his account of Coriolanus's affair, as far as it concerns Comitia by 


Tribes. 
Vid. fapr. THE thought of trying CortoLAanus in Comitia Tributa is firſt ſtarted by 
p. 197. BRU Tus (now Edile) in a private conference between him and the Tribune 


SICINNIUS; and we may ſuppoſe the intention of proceeding in that method to be, 
for fome time, a ſecret known only to the Tribunes and Males. 
But this fecret is ſeemingly betrayed by Decius, one of the Tribunes, choſen by the 
reſt to be their ſpeaker, in their conference with the Senate. The Tribunes had in 
a private meeting with the C:nſ#ls yielded fo far to their preſſing inſtances, as to con- 
ſent to ASK a Senatus Conſultum, authoriſing the people to bring Coriolanus into judg- 
ment before them. Decius's taſk, therefore, is to convince the Fathers of the reaſonable- 
P. H. p. 451. neſs of what is demanded, In the cloſe of his argumentation he is made to ſpeak of 
« ſummoning the accuſed to a juſt and legal trial, where the whole People, divided 
« by Tribes, may give their votes, after being ſworn 4.” 


* —"Fyrwoer [0 NN os b T1 N Tribuni litem exilio perpetuo zeſtima- 
2h day T9 Th; Tow XeaTHy, Ig c x- runt, & tribus in ſuffragia miſerunt, qua 
T1007 TAE\85 reg. (ut exiſtimo]) verebantur ne is abſolveretur, f 

— Cognoverunt [Tribuni] totam reipub- eum morte mulctandum propoſuiſſent. 
hc potentiam in ſuffragiis poſitam eſſe, quam © In mulcta temperarunt Tribuni : quum 
facile obtinebunt, — numero nos vincant. capitis anquiſiſſent, duo millia æris damnato 
D. Hal. puts theſe words into the mouth of mulctam edixerunt. Liv. L. ii. c 52. 


Coriclanus. L. vil p. 436. | d "Em: Nix @&vToy Inv £03 ie, _ 
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Not to dwell on the legal Trial, authorized by neither Law nor Cuſtom, the 
fret, I ſay, ww to be betrayed by Decius: but that.it was only whiſpered or mut- 
tered to himſelf, and not really diſcovered, is plain : | 

1. Firſt, Becauſe, in the debate, no notice is taken of it, though a much more 
material point, than what they diſpute about. p 

2. Becauſe the arguments, uſed on both ſides, neceſſarily imply, That the Tria / 
of the accuſed before the people, which the Tribunes demanded, could mean nothing 
but a Trial in Comitia by Centuries. | 

For with what propfiety could Decius plead the Law of Valerius Poplicola for ap- 
peals to the People, if by the People was to be underſtood an Aſſembly of the People 
by Tribes ? Poplicola's Law could regard ſuch —— the People only, as were, at 
that time, conſtitutional and in uſe ; at which time neither Comitia Tributa, nor even 
Tribunes had ever been heard of. | 
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And when Valerius (brother of Poplicola) makes himſelf advocate for the popular D. H. p. 462. 


cauſe, and is repreſented reaſoning thus :—As the people create the ſupreme an- 
nal magiſtrates, enact laws, abrogate laws, decree peace and war (and theſe are the 
moſt important affairs of the Republic) hy not ſuffer them alſo to be Judges in criminal 
cauſes, and eſpecially, when a citixen is accuſed of aiming at the deftruttion of the public 
lierty? What ſenſe or truth is there in this diſcourſe, if Valerius, by the People, did 
not mean, the People in Comitia by Centuries ? For to theſe Aſſemblies, and to theſe 
only, belonged the prerogatives which he mentions, 

And when Appius Claudius challenges Decius to name an inſtance, ſince the 
Valerian Law was enacted, of a Patrician brought into judgment before the People. 
How extremely fooliſh would this challenge have been, if by the People he had meant 
Cimitia Tributa, a tribunal which hitherto had not exiſted.? 

3. Becauſe by the peculiar privilege of Comitia Tributa, the Senatus dg r 
which the Tribunes with ſo much ardor ſollicit for, was not neceſſary to the holding 
an Aſſembly of that ſort; as Dionyſius himſelf declares, in ſpeaking of * Volero's 
Law; and as the learned Writer obſerves, in what has been cited from him. 

4. Becauſe we find that the Conſuls and Patricians were ſurprized and diſconcerted, 
when, on the day of trial, they perceived the intention of the Tribunes to make the 
people vote by Tribes. They are repreſented as warmly conteſting the matter with 
the Tribunes, and yielding at laſt with great reluctance. And this is a clear proof, 
that the Senatus Conſultum, which the Fathers had granted, (and which the Conſuls 
are ſaid to have read to the Aſſembly juſt before entering on the Trial) did not au- 
thoriſe the People to try Coriolanus in Comitia Tributa, a Plebeio Magiſtratu habita. 
And if fo, and if Dionyſius is to be credited, what will follow? That a moſt im- 
portant change in the conſtitution of the Republic was effected, not only without 
a Law, or a rg ops but without ſo much as a Senatus Conſultum to authoriſe it. 
ls this credible? Would the Conſuls have dared to conſent to ſuch an innovation, 
without authority from the Senate, at leaſt ? Or is it probable that the Senate would 
have taken upon them to authoriſe it, without the approbation of the eſtabliſhed legi- 
lature, the Comitia Centuriata ? 

: 05 in Dionyſius's relation there are other particulars which deſtroy its 
tedit. 

I. Firſt his repreſenting CoRIOLANUS and his friends, as firuck dumb, quite at 
a loſs for an anſwer to a charge, known by the whole Aſſembly to be falſe. I mean 
the charge of his ſharing the ſpoil which he got in the territory of Antium, among 
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his dependants and creatures only z whereas he diſtributed it among all his ſoldier: 
and thoſe ſoldiers were preſent to teſtify it. "RD 

2. After citing, in his fourth book, the authorities of Fabius, and Cato, and Visi 
(whom he calls an author worthy of credit) in proof, that there were thirty Tribes 

at leaſt, in the time of K. Servius Tullius, he now ſpeaks of twenty one only, 2 
voting at the trial of Coriolanus. This is not like a diligent and accurate hiſtorian . 
and it has puzzled the commentators. The Jeſuits are fully perſuaded that there er; 
but twenty-one Tribes at this time; which they think evident from the ſtory cf 
Marut.d: Com. the trial. Sigonius is of the fame opinion. But Maruttus having faith in Fajiu,, 
Rom. cap. 2. Cato, and Venonius, and ſuppoſing Dionyſius to have the ſame, declares for thirty. 
one: but then he is at a loſs to gue's, why only twenty-one voted at the trial, and 
is angry with Dionyſtus for not clearing up the matter. To fave the hiſtorian's cre. 
dit, he is willing to believe, that ten of the Tribes were hindered from coming, by 
the Tribunes, who ſuſpected them of being inclined to favour the accuſed. M. Dae 
ſpeaks as if he were ſure, that this was the cafe. Nevertheleſs, from what Dion. 
ius himſelf ſays, no fuch ſolution of the difficulty can be admitted. For he tells 
us expreſsly that all the citizens were ſummoned to hear the cauſe. And one of the 
reaſons which he gives, why the Tribunes would have the people vote by Tribes, 
D. H. L. vii, is, that from thoſe Comitia no citizen was excluded, and the vote of every the 
p. 463. meaneſt Roman was of equal value with that of the moſt noble. And he adds, 
« That, in this, the Tribunes had more reaſon on their fide, than the opponents; 
for that the cognizance of ftate-crimes belonged equally to every citizen; and 
<< that a cauſe, referred to the judgment of the people, ought not to be deter- 
« mined by a faction of the Patrictans.” [ Nor, for the ſame reaſon, by a fafim 
of the Plebeians, which it would manifeſtly be, if ten Tribes were excluded from 
voting, becauſe ſuſpected of differing in opinion from the Tribunes.] 

And methinks it is time loſt, to ſeek a ſolution of this difficulty, unleſs fome very 
zealous and able friend of the hiſtorian could find a way to make ſenſe of what he 
ſays, after telling us, that twelve Tribes voted againſt Corrolanus, and only nine for 

D. H 569. him. He adds, „ So that if two Tribes had acceded to the nine, the accuſed 
« would have been abſolved by the EQUALITY of votes, according to the law in 
that caſe provided.” It is unlucky here, that no ſuppiſeable different reading can 
reduce this paſſage to be an object of human underſtanding. What has been oftercd 
by ſome commentators in wen. of the hiſtorian's ſingular manner of expreſſing 
himſelf, it would be inexcuſable to repeat. | 

But now, to crown all, theſe Comitia Tributa, of which the hiſtorian has ſaid 
ſo much, prove, at laſt, to be Comitia Curiata, if we may regard what he tells us 
(L. ix. p. 603) in ſpeaking of the conteſt about Volero's bill. He repreſents the 
Tribune Lætorius (or Lectorius) putting the Patricians in mind of the articles of 
accommodation on the Mons Sacer ; and then of “ two laws, enacted, not a great 
« while ago, by the people; one whereby the Senate were to authoriſe the people 
<« to try any Patrician they pleaſed, at their Tribunal; the other that the peoples 
e votes [at ſuch trials] ſhould no longer be taken in Comitia Centuriata, but in 
« Comitia Curiata d.“ | | 1 
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It is this paſſage, I believe, (for I can obſerve no other of the ſort) which occa- 
fons Manutius to ſay, (Cap. 2. de Com. Rom.) Torquet me non leviter & illud in 
eudem Dionyſii libro vii. [ ix. ] quod Curiata Comitia non diſtinguit a Tributis; 
nam in judicio Coriolani in quo Tribus ſuffragium tuliſſe, & ipſe & Plutarchus tradunt, 
Curias tamen & Curiatam Concionem nominat :—qua ratione Curias admiſceat, non 
intelligo ; aliud enim eſſe populum Cariatim, aliud Tributim citare &c, 

Whether Manutius refers to the paſſage which 1 have cited from Lib. ix, or not; 
it is plain that he has been teized and tormented by fome inconliſtencies of our hiſ- 
torian, in relation to his Comitia by Tribes. And, I think, it is as plain, that Manu- 
tis was indiſcreet, to let his repoſe be diſturbed by fo light a cauſe. ; 


047195, us our irs T1 Noyirw kxxAnciay, mas de judiciis tranſlatis, ut ſcilicet ſenatus pote- 
ris hu delt rd Own xoginy, D. H. ſtatem populi dediſſet judicandi quoſcunque 
L. ix. p. 693. de patriciis vellet; alteram de ſuſtragiis 

His autem commemoratis, leges oſtendit ferendis, ut non amplius penes Centuriata, ied 
quzs populus non multo ante tulerat, alteram penes Curiata Conaitia ſuffragia eſſe voluerit. 


CHAP. XIV. 


J. I. The Romans gain ſome viftories over the Volſci and Hernici. & II. 
Sp. Caſſius (now a third time Conſul) concludes an alliance with the Her- 
nici upon terms which diſpleaſe the Senate. F. III. He propoſes the 
AcRaRIan LAW. F. IV. The oppoſition of ' the Nobles to the paſſing 
of this law. The Conſul Virginius and even the Tribunes oppoſe it. 
$ V. The artful conduct of the Tribune Rabuleius 1% draw an advan- 
tage to the People from the diſpute between the Conſuls. F. VI. Caſſius 
to get his law paſſed brings great numbers of Latines and Hernici o Rome 
to vote for it. His Collegue orders them to leave the City. F. VII. The 
Senate, to * the tontention, decree a Partition of the conquered lands, 
but defer the execution of their decree. F. VIII. Caſſius is arraigned be- 
fore the People ſor treaſon. 
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.J. ＋ H E Volſci ſoon experienced a great change in their affairs hy Plat. p. 233. 
* the want of Coriolanus to command their Troops. In con- 
junction with the Ægui they made a new incurſion into the Roman terri- 
tories, but the latter refuſing to ſubmit to Attius Tullius as their General, 
tnere enſued between theſe confederates a quarrel that was followed by a 


bloody engagement, in which, ſays Livy, the good fortune of the Romans B. 2. c. 40. 0 
deſtroyed two hoſtile armies: The Conſuls had notice of this event, and 1 
vere poſted but four miles from the field of battle, yet their cowardice P. H. p. 53t. 10 


was ſuch, that they made no advantage of the accident, but marched back : | 

to Rome, where they were received by the People with houtings and oy 

reproaches. 14 

Senſible of the diſadvantage of wanting ſkilful and couragious Captains at N. of R. 256. 

weir head, the Romans chole two Coniuls, for the next year, of known 1 IS 

"very and ability in war, Aquilius Tuſcus, and Sicinnius Sabinus : ** 1 TRY T Is 
2 its 
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lius gained a victory over the Hernici : and the Volſei were total! 
routed * by Siciunius; their General Atius Tullus being lain in the battle. 

$. II. T O cheſe Conſuls ſucceeded Spurius Caſſius (who had been twice 
before in the ſame ſtation, and had obtained a triumph) and Proculus Vir. 
ginius, a man of approved courage. It fell to Virginius's lot to make 
war with the Aqui; but theſe, not being prepared for fighting, retired 
with their effects into their Towns ; ſo that the Conſul (who probably 
was not in a condition to undertake ſieges) when he had a while ravag:( 
the open country returned with his army to Rome. | 

Caſſius marched againſt the Volſci and Hernici, both which nations took 
the ſame meaſures as the Æqui, to avoid a battle: but growing impatient 
of the devaſtations made on their lands by the Conſul, they tucceſſively 
ſent Ambaſſadors to him to aſk peace. The Volſci were the firſt ſuitors, 
Diony/ius tells us, that Caſſius readily granted their requeſt on their paying 
a certain ſum of money and furniſhing his ſoldiers with ſuch cloaths and 
proviſions as they ſtood in need of. 

And he adds, that, laying aſide the preſumptuous thought of being 
on a foot of equality with the Roman Republic, they by the treaty of 


peace, agreed * to become her ſubjects. 


The Hernici, thus abandon'd by their allies, ſued to the Conſul not 
only for peace, but an alliance with Rome, offering to ſubmit to ſuch juf 
pre reaſonable conditions as he ſhould preſcribe. Caſſius, after exacting a 
month's pay for his troops and ſome proviſions, referr'd the Amballi- 
dors to the Senate for the treaty of peace. The Senate decreed to ad- 
mit the Hernici into the friendſhip of the Roman People, but left it abſo- 
lutely to the Conſul to adjuſt the conditions, 

The treaty © made by Caſſius with theſe neighbours was, mutatis m- 
tandis, a tranſcript of that concluded in his Lend Conſulſhip with the 
Latines, which, that the reader may better underſtand the paſſage of the 
Hiſtory we are now upon, it may be proper here to inſert. 


a Livy ſays, that in the war with the Jogi 
there was no advantage gained on either fide, 
cum Volſcis æguo marte diſceſſum et. 


the Latines by Sp. Caſſius, in the abſence of 
his collegue, and engraven on a pillar ef 
braſs, hat not been a laſting proof that Cn. 


d hie has not the leaft degree of proba- 
bility, as will hereafter be ſhewn ; it is more 
likely that the Volſei diſdained an alliance 
with the Romans; unleſs by the or the 
Hiſtorian means only two cantons of them 
which had formerly been in alliance with the 
Republic. 

© 'The record of this treaty ſeems to have 
been preſerved to the time of /ugufius, For 
Lian, B. 2. c. 33. ſpeaking of the bravery of 
Corialanus in the war againſt the Yol/ci, the 
{ame year that this treaty was made with the 
Latines, ſays, that the glory of the Conſul 
(ominii's, who 3 in this war, was 
o much eclipſed by the gallant behaviour of 
C-ri0/arus, that if the treaty concluded with 


2 


nus conducted the war againſt the Yol/ci, bis 
ſhare in that expedition would have been to- 
tally forgotten. 

As to the treaty of friendſhip and alliance 
now made with the Hernici, (according to D. 
Hal.) in the third Conſulſhip of Caſſius, Livy 
ſays nothing of it, but tells us that Caf» 
took from the Hernici two thirds of their 
lands, and that it was afterwards objected to 
Caſſius as a crime, that he had left them one 
third, when he might have taken all, which 
is totally incredible, the Hernici, according 
to his own account, not being reduced to 
that degree of ſubjection till one hundred 
and ninety years aſter this time. 


Let 
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« ſelves, nor raiſe foreign enemies againſt each other, nor ſhall either of 
« the contracting ies ſuffer ſuch enemies to paſs through their terri- 
« tories to attack the other. Each ſhall with all its forces defend the 
« other when attack'd from abroad; and when a war is carried on at their 
joint expence, they ſhall equally ſhare the ſpoils of the enemy between 
them. All diſputes about private contracts ſhall be judged and decided 
in ten days, in the courts of that nation, where the contracts ſhall have 
« been made. Nothing ſhall be added to, or reſcinded from this treaty but 
« with the conſent of all the Romans and all the Latines.“ 

Though a treaty in this form did not import an admiſſion of the 
people with whom ſuch treaty was made, to the right of Roman Citizen- 
ſip ; yet, that by ſome act this right was granted to the Latines and Her- 
mi, we learn from Dionyfius ; but it ought to be obſerved, that the Ju 
Ciritatis was little more than an honorary title, except to thoſe who re- 
moved to Rome, ſettled there, and conform'd to the laws and religion of 
the Remans. Such only had the right of ſuffrage and the other ſubſtantial 
privileges of the proper Citizens. 

Caſſius, at his return to Rome, demanded a triumph; and, tho* he had 


nor had fought any pitch'd battle, his demand was readily granted by 
the Senate; who nevertheleſs, Dionyſus would have us believe, inwardly 
accuſed him of arrogance for making the requeſt. And the ſame Hiſ- 
torian repreſents the moſt antient 15. 

33 ſuſpecting the Conſul of ſome miſchievous deſign when they learnt from 
bim, that by his treaty with the Hernici he had put them upon the 
ſame foot with the Latines, though they had not the ſame title to 
the favour of the Republic. Yet, it ſeems, what piqued them moſt was 


the treaty themſelves, (as he deſired they would do) had referr'd that 
matter wholly to him, he did not ſhew the Senate the like reſpect, by 


ther participation. But all theſe objections to the conduct of Caſſius, if 
they were ever made before Diony/ius made them, ſeem to have had 
no place at the time. The Greek Hiſtorian having reſolved to adopt 
the improbable and ill ſupported tale of Cafſius's aſpiring to be King of 
Rome, prepares his reader to give credit to it, by previouſly blaſting the 
Conſul's character with the charge of inordinate pride and ambition, diſ- 
covered in the inſtances abovementioned. But, to proceed in our ſtory, 
(which, in ſubſtance, is thus related by Dionyſus) | 

. III. THE very next day after his triumph, Caſſus, according to 
cuſtom, convened the People to give them an account of his conduct 
in the war: and on this occaſion he enumerated the ſervices he had done 
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« Let there be peace between the Romans and all the Latin States, V. of R. 267. 
« while Heaven and Earth endure. They ſhall neither make war them- Bet. J. C. 485. 


24Conſulfhip. | 


no ſpoils nor priſoners of war to adorn it, had taken no town by aſſault, D. H. p. 537. 


moſt conſiderable of the Fathers, 


his pride, in that, after the Senate, declining to ſettle the conditions of 


2 ſecond application to them, but finiſhed the affair without their far- 


p- 538. 


5 Republic in his former Conſulſhips. He reminded the aſſembly that 
Vs * firſt he had in battle vanquiſhed the Sabines, thoſe rivals of 
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Rome for Empire, and reduced them to become her ſubjects; that in 
his ſecond he had happily quieted the ſeditions at Rome, and had found 
means to prevail with thoſe of the Citizens who in anger had made 2 
ſeceſſion, to return contented to their native city: and in the ſame mas. 
ſtracy had brought the Lalines, who, tho', allied by blood to the Roma 
People, were ever jealous of their glory and power, to a firm and fin. 
cere union with them: that in this, his rd Conſulſhip, he had forced 
the Yo!ſci to peace, and had engaged the Hernici, a great and powerful 
nation, near neighbours of Rome, and in a condition to do her great hurt 
and great good, to give themſelves, as it were, entirely to her. He af. 
ſured them, that no man had the intereſt of the Republic ſo much at hear 
as he had, and ſhould always have; and concluded with promiſing, that 
by the many and great benefits he would, in a very ſhort time, procure 
to the Roman People, he would ſurpaſs all thoſe patriots who had been 
extolPd for their popular inclinations and zeal; and with this promiſe, 
unexplain'd, he diſmiſs'd the aſſembly. 

The following day, having convened the Conſcript Fathers, whom his 
harangue to the multitude had fill'd with an anxious impatience to know 
whereto it tended, he at once declared to them his project. He ſaid, that, 
as not only the liberty of Reme, but the empire ſhe had poured over other 
States was Chiefly owing to the bravery of the Plebeians, he thought they 
well deſerved that ſome regard ſhould be had to their intereſts ;, and that i 
was but juſt that all the conguer'd lands, of which the moſt audacious and 
ſhameleſs of the Patricians had illegally got * poſſeſſion, ſhould be divided 
among thoſe Plebeians, of whoſe victories they were the fruit. It was then, 
ſays Livy, that the AcRarian Law was propoſed for the firſt time. 

Caffius added farther, that to him it likewiſe appear'd no more than | 
equitable, that the poor Citizens of Rome ſhould be reimburſed o whatever 
money they had paid for the corn, which Gelo, the Sicilian King, had made 
a . of to the Republic, and which ought to have been diſtributed 
gratis to the People. 7 e f 

S8. IV. WHILE the Conſul was ſpeaking, a confuſed. noiſe aroſe in the 
aſſembly, all the ſenators exclaiming at once againſt theſe, propoſals ; and 
as ſoon as he had ended, his Collegue Virginius, riſing up, loudly accuſed 
him of purpoſing to kindle ſedition in the Republic; an accuſation in 
which he was ſupported by the oldeſt and moſt conſiderable of the Fathers; 
and eſpecially by Appius Claudius, The city was preſently divided into tho 
factions, each with a Conſul at its head, In the frequent aſſemblies that 
were held of the People, Caſſius had for ſome time a very great maqo- 
rity; but at length, the Tribunes taking part with Virginius, the numbers 
on both ſides came nearer to an equality. Theſe Plebeian magiſtrates, 
tho' they plainly ſaw how adyantageous it would be to the Commons 
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See p. 148, where the avarice and injuſ- by Caius, not at this time, but afterwards, 

tice of the nobles, in relation to the public tò recover the affections of the Fae: 
lands, are fully deſcribed. - ' when they began to entertain a ſuſpiclon 

> Livy mentions this propoſal as made. his aiming at the Tyranny. A 
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to paſs the Law in queſtion, were yet very unwilling that they ſhould Y. of R. 2 7. 
be obliged for it to a Patrician ; and Caſſius himſelf, by one part of his e 1 
project, furniſh'd the Tribunes with a plauſible pretext for oppoſition. 
Dionyfus is of opinion, that had his law imported no more than that the 
lands ſhould be divided among the native Romans only, he would pro- 
bably have ſucceeded in his enterpriſe ; but that, to ſecure to himſelf 
creatures and adherents abroad as well as at home, for promoting the 
views of his ambition (this is the conſtruction put {pon it by the Hiſto- 
rian) he was for admitting the Latines and Hernici, lately made Citizens 
of Rome, to a ſhare in the diſtribution ; and that, to make the Roman Peo- 
ple reliſh this part of his ſcheme, he inſinuated to them, that it would be 
a means more effectually to ſecure them in the poſſeſſion of their portion 
of the lands ; for that thoſe two nations being united with them in one 
common intereſt, would be a ſupport to them in caſe of any after-at- 
tempt to diſpoſſeſs them; and tho' their eſtates would not then be ſo 
conſiderable, yet it was better to have ſmaller eſtates with ſecure poſſeſ- 
ſion, than greater with uncertainty of holding them. 
It was this article in favour of the Latines and Hernici which the Tri- 
bunes laid hold of, to defeat the whole deſign of Caſſius, or rather to get 
the management of the affair out of his hands. 
„ V. ONE day when he and Virginius were diſputing before the 
People, Rabuleius an artful Tribune, ſtepping forth, told the Aſſembly D. x. p. ; o. 
he had ſomething to offer which he believed would put an «nd to the 
conteſt, Silence being preſently made, he thus addreſſed himſelf to the 
two Conſuls, <* The law in queſtion, does it not conſiſt of theſe two ar- 
* ticles, A diſtribution of the public lands in favour of the Roman Citi- 
ens, and the admiſſion of the Latines and Hernici to ſhare with them 
* 1n that diſtribution ?? The Confuls anſwered in the affirmative. And 
you Caſſius, continued the Tribune, are for having the People confirm both 
theſe articles, is not this your defire ? 77 is, ſaid Caffius. Rabuleius then 
aked Virginius whether he had any objection to the firſt article. Virginius 
anſwered that he had not, and that he only oppoſed the ſecond. Here- 
upon the Tribune turning to the People, You ſee, ſaid he, that our 
Conſuls are agreed as to the main point, which concerns your intereſts; 


let us be content with this, and leave the other article to be conſidered 
* of hereafter” 


LI. THE Aſſembly highly applauded this motion, ſo that Ca/- bi. 
fins not knowing what to ſay, and being quite aſhamed of his ill ſuccels, ble 
diſmiſſed the A embly. He went home, and pretending ſickneſs, ſtirred | oF 


"0 more abroad for ſome days. He ſpent this time in contriving new 1 
cxpedients to compaſs his point. Finding that his party grew daily | 9 
weaker, he, in order to ſtrengthen it, ſent privately for a great number i 
of Latines and Hernici to come and give their ſuffrages for the ratifica- bi 
ton of the law propoſed in their favour. Crowds of thoſe new Citizens * 
immediately flocked to Rome; which Virginius obſerving publiſhed an | | 

ict, commanding all perſons who were not ſettled inhabitants to de- | 4 
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V. of R. 267. part from the city without delay. Caffius oppoſed this edict by ano. 
Bet. J. C. 485. ther, which required all perſons, who were inrolled Citizens, to remain 
24Conſulibip. in Rome till the queſtion of the Law was decided. 


D. I. p. 541. 


F. VII. T HE Senate apprehenſive leſt the competition between the 
two factions ſhould grow into a civil war, [and doubtleſs perceiving that 
the oppoſition of the Tribunes to Caſſius's propoſal was not from any 
diſlike to it, but from their jealouſy of his popularity] aſſembled extra. 
ordinarily to conſult meaſures, both to quiet the preſent contention, and 


to prevent any future attempts of the Tribunes to obtain a diviſion o 


the public lands among the people. 

Appius Claudius, who was the firſt called upon to give his opinion, de- 
clared himſelf loudly againſt the partition t He ſaid, that if 
the Plebeians were ſuffered to live in idleneſs at the expence of the State 
they would become not only uſeleſs but burthenſome to it : that the State 
would in a ſhort time have neither land nor money ; that it would he 
ſhameful for the Patricians, after having accuſed Caſſius of male-admini- 
ſtration, and of endeayouring to corrupt the people by a pernicious pro- 
poſal, to give a ſanction to that ey by their conſenting to it, as to 
a thing juſt and beneficial to the Republic; and he begged them to con- 
ſider, that ſhould they grant the diſtribution demanded, the People would 
not hold themſelves obliged to the Senate, but to Caſſius only, who would 
ſeem to have forced the Senate to ſuch compliance : and he then moved, 
that ſome of the moſt conſiderable members of the Houſe might be ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to take an exact account of ſuch lands as belongd 
to the public; and that whatever part of them ſhould be found to have 
been uſu by private perſons either by force or fraud ſhould be in- 


ſtantly reſumed : That when the commiſſioners had meaſured theſe lands 


and mark'd them by proper boundaries, one part of them ſhould be old, 
and eſpecially thoſe lands about which there was any conteſt between pri- 
vate men, that the purchaſers might have an unqueſtionable title to pro- 
duce againſt whoever ſhould thereafter lay claim to them : That of the 
remainder of thoſe lands leaſes ſhould be granted for five years, and the 
rents employ'd in providing corn and pay for the ſoldiers in time of wat. 
He added, It is no wonder, indeed, if the Plebeians had rather the 
5 poblie lands ſhould be divided among all the Citizens, than poſſels's 
« by a few, and theſe the moſt impudent of men. But the regulation 
* which I have now propoſed will hinder the People from thinking any 
* more of the partition propoſed by Caſſius; for they will undoubtedly 
find it more eligible to receive corn and pay from the public, during 
« the campaign, than to have the property of a ſlip of land, which the 
« muſt cultivate with the ſweat of their brow, ſubject at the ſame time to 
pay taxes out of the produce of it, for the ſupport of the war.” 
Aulus Sempronius Atratinus, who ſpoke next, highly applauded what 
Appius had ſaid ; adding however, that the worthy ſenator had omitted 
ſome things which ſeem'd very proper to be conſider d. I perce!"* 


* (faid Sempronius) he thinks as I do, that the Latines and 4 — 
| I 


/ 
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% have no juſt pretence to a ſhare in thoſe lands which Rome had con- V. of R. 267. 
* quer'd before her alliance with them; and that each nation has an ex- Bef. J. C.485- 
e cluſive, right to diſpoſe of its own proper territory and conqueſts : 3 
« But when this reaſonable anſwer is given to the demand of thoſe new 
« Citizens, it ſhould, in my opinion, be at the ſame time ſignified to them, 
« that they ſhall have their juſt portion of whatever lands ſhall be hereafter 
© conquer'd by our joint forces. The appointment of commiſſioners to 
« take account of the public lands, and fix their boundaries, I fnuch ap- 
prove; and I doubt not but the Plebetans, when they ſhall ſee the 
« reyenue of thoſe lands applied to the neceſſities of the State, will be- 
come more quiet and tractable. Yet I think there is one thing more 
« which ought to be put into our decree, in order perfectly to conciliate 
4 the People to us. You remember, that when the Conſul Virginius 
« was aſked by Rabuleius the Tribune, whether he had any objection 
« to a diviſion of the public lands among our native citizens, he an- 
« ſwered, No; that his ſole objection to the propoſed Law was the admiſſion 
« of the allies to a ſhare in the diſtribution. And you know that it was this 
« anſwer, which drew the Tribunes over entirely to our fide, and brought 
« the People to a temper of more moderation. How then can it ſuit 
« with the honour and prudence of the Senate, wholly: to recede from 
that conceſſion ? Muſt we not ſuppoſe that the People will be much 
more enraged by our breach of promiſe, than they would have been 
by a flat refuſal at firſt of their requeſt ? My opinion therefore is, 
* that it ſhould be given in charge to the perſons, whom you ſhall ap- 
6 po to ſurvey the lands, to examine what portion of them it may 
be proper to leaſe out for the uſes of the public, and what portion 
it may be adviſable to diſtribute among the Plebeians., When the 
* commiſſioners have made their report, you yourſelves will judge, 
whether the lands allotted to the People ſhall be divided among a// 
the Plebeians, or only among thoſe who have at preſent no land or 
very little. But with regard to theſe ſeveral regulations, as the ma- 
giſtracy of the preſent Conſuls is near expiring, I think they ſhould 
all be referred to the care of their Succeſſors, to act therein, as they 
* ſhall judge beſt for the good of the State. An affair of this impor- 
** tance is not to be adjuſted in a ſhort time. Our preſent Conſuls, be- 
ing at variance, cannot be ſuppoſed ſo proper judges of what is fit to 
be done, as thoſe who ſhall come after them will be, provided (ac- 
* cording to our hope) they live in concord. | 
** | might add, that, in many affairs, procraſtination is beneficial, far - 
- from being dangerous; a fingle-day may produce notable changes ; nothing 
7 % more conducive ta the welfare of a ſtate than a good underſtanding be- 
toten its Magiſtrates. You have my advice: if any one has a better 
© to offer, let him ſpeak. 
be Senate unanimouſly approving theſe amendments to Appius's mo- D. H. p. 544. 
don, a decree was drawn up to th's effect: That ten of the oldeſt 
Conſu/ars ſhould be named to meaſure the lands, and determine what 
vc part. 
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v. of R. 267. 6 2 of them ſhould be let to farm, and what part ſhould be diſtri. 

Bet. / C. 485. buted among the People: That with regard to the allies and the 

24Coululſhip. < new Citizens, if any future acquiſition of land ſhould be made in 
« a war, where they ſerved in conjunction with the forces of the Re. 
* public, they ſhould have their juſt proportion, according to the terms 
« of the treaties concluded with them: And that the Conſuls, why 
« ſhould be choſen at the next elections, ſhould name the ten Commit. 
&« fioners, be charged with the care of diſtributing the lands, and make 
<« all the other neceſſary regulations.” = 

It is pretty evident from this Senatus Conſultum, as well as from the 
cloſe of Sempronius's ſpeech, that the Senators had not the leaſt intention 
to do any thing in fayour of the People, with regard to the lands in 
queſtion. It ſerved however to ſtill for the preſent the clamours of 
the poor, and put a ſtop to any farther proceedings for paſling Cafiu;'s 

ropoſal into a law. 
Y. of R. 269, F. VIII. And no ſooner had Quintus Fabius, and Servius Cornelius, the 
Bef.7. C. 84. Conſuls for the new year, entered upon their magiſtracy, than C/o Fa. 
NN bius (brother of Quintus) and L. Valerius (nephew of the famous Pep!:- 
F. S cola) two very young men, but both at this time Quæſtors, brought 
an accuſation of high crimes and miſdemeanours, and even of high trea- 
ſon againſt Caſſius, before an aſſembly of the People. 

1. The firſt article of their charge was, That in his ſecond Conſulſhip, 
he had granted to the Latines, not only the right of citizenſhip, which 
was enough in reaſon, and what would have been ſufficient to content 
them, but a ird part of the booty which ſhould be taken in any war 
where their forces acted in conjunction with thoſe of the Republic. 

2. That whereas it would have been a ſufficient indulgence to the 
Hernici, ſubdued by the Reman Arms, to take no part of their Lands from 
them, he had choſe to put them upon the foot of Friends: rather than 
Subjects, Citizens rather than Tributaries; and theſe too were to have 
a third of the ſpoils and land acquired in any military expedition: 80 
that it the Romans ſhould be deſirous to reward the ſervices of any other 
of their neighbours, as honourably as they did thoſe of the Latines and 
Hernici, they could not poſſibly do it, without relinquiſhing to them 
their own third, reſerving nothing for themſelves. 

p. 545. 3. That, when he had formed a ſcheme for diſpoſing of the public 
lands, without the conſent of the Senate or his Collegue, he attempted 
by force to get his Agrarian Law paſſed ; a Law miſchievous and unjuſt 
in a double reſpect : for, whereas it ſhould have been preceded by a &. 
natus Conſultum, ſo that the Largeſs (if the Senate approved it) might 
have been the common act of all the Fathers, he had made it the act of 
his ſole bounty ; and, (which was worſt of all) his law itſelf, by which 
he pretended to divide gratis the public lands among the Citizens, would in 
reality deprive the Romans of their acquiſitions to give them to ſtrangers; 
who, tho* they had no title to any part of them, were to have 7 
thirds. 

4. That 
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4. That when the Tribunes would have. reſcinded this article, he was V. of R. 268. 
as deaf to their remonſtrances, as he had been to the advice of his Col- Be. G. 484. 
legue, the Senate, and all the beſt Citizens of Rome. * 

The Quæſtors having appealed to the knowledge of the aſſembly for 
the truth of theſe 1 proceeded next to their proofs of his ſe- 
cretly aſpiring to the Tyranny. | 

THEY. ſet forth, that the Latines and Hernici had furniſhed him with 
money, and prepared arms; and that the moſt audacious of their youth, 
flocking to Rome, had put themſelves into his train; aſſiſted at his dark 
councils ; and been his inſtruments and agents in many particulars. 

Theſe things being proved by the teſtimony of a 2 50 number not on- 

ly of Roman Citizens, but of men well born and of fair characters from D. H. p. 545. 
the cities of the Allies; and the People being fully convinced that Caſſius 
was guilty, they had no regard to any thing he ſaid in Hi elaborate Defence. 
In vain did his three ſons, with his other relations and friends, by the moſt 
humble ſupplications intercede with the Aſſembly in his behalf: Nor had 
the remembrance of his noble exploits, for which he had been juſtly raiſed 
to the higheſt dignities, uy effect to procure his pardon, 

Nay ſuch a hatred they had to the very name of King, that they ob- 
ſerved no moderation in their ſentence againſt him, but would have his 4 
puniſhment capital. And to this they were likewiſe carried by another . 
motive; for as he was the ableſt General of his time, they feared leſt, 
if they only baniſhed him, he ſhould prove a ſecond Coriolanus. 

The Quæſtors, after ſentence pronounced, led him away to execution. P. 546. 
This eminent Senator, who had been thrice Conſul, and honoured with 
two triumphs, , was caſt headlong from the top of the Tarpeian Rock; 
and the Patricians had the ſatisfaction of deſtroying by the hands of the 
Pl:b:ians a determined champion for the Plebeian cauſe. 

SUCH is the account which Diomſius has tranſmitted to us of the trea- 
lonable deſign of Caſſius, his meaſures to accompliſh that deſign, the de- 
eating of thoſe. meaſures by the joint Powers of the Senate and the 
'Tribunes ; and the arraignment, trial, condemnation and execution of the 
delinquent preſently after the expiration of his Magiſtracy. One would 
hardly expect, that after ſuch a detail. of the articles of impeachment, 
the accuſers, the witneſſes, the matter of their evidence, the irreſiſtible 
force of it, the interceſſion of Caſſius's relations in his favour, and the 
manner of his execution, the Hiſtorian ſhould at laſt leave his Reader 
at liberty to reject. the whole of this detail as a mere fiction. Yet this he 
does. He informs us, that, according to ſome Authors, to whom many 
give credit, and obo were worthy. of it, Caffius was neither try'd by the 
People, nor executed by their order: That no body knew any thing of bis 
treaſonable defigns, till his own father, moved by a ſuſpicion he had en- 
tertained of him, made a ſtrict enquiry into his conduct; that the ſa- 
ther by his induſtry having diſcovered. the whole truth, repaired to the 
Senate-houſe ; that preſently after; when the ſon by his command was. 


come thither, he accuſed him before the Senators; and that. when art 
1 : 
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Y. of R. 268. had condemned him, he took him to his own houſe, and there put him 

Bef. 7. C.484- to death n | 

25 Conlulſhip- This tradition being as well authoriſed as the other, and the matte; 
of it, as our Hiſtorian obſerves, ſuiting very well with the manners of 
the Romans in thoſe days, he thinks it ought not to be rejected as impro- 
bable ; however he is of opinion, that the other is more credible, and he 
gives his reaſons. | | 

1. Caſſius's houſe was demoliſhed [preſently after his death :] Which £4 
the Hiſtorian thinks well ſupported by another fact, namely, that, in his 
time, there was no houſe ſtanding in the Place, where Caſſius's houſe wa; 
ſaid to have ſtood five hundred years before. 

2. Cafſius's goods were confiſcated, and fold for the uſe of the public, 
and part of the money ſo raiſed was employed to erect ſtatues of bra 
to Ceres; and theſe facts Diomſius believes to be true, becauſe, by the 
inſcriptions upon certain ſtatues of Ceres, it appeared, out of whoſe eſtate 
the money came that paid for them. | 

Now, ſays our Hiſtorian, if Caffius's father had been living, Caſſus 

P.547- would have had no property. The property of the ſon's houſe and 
vods would have been in the father; and the People would never have 
confiſcated the eſtate of the Father for the crime of the ſon, eſpecially 

if the father had been the accuſer and puniſher of his ſon. 

„ For theſe reaſons, ſays he, I am more inclined to adhere to the 
* other tradition, but I have related both, that my readers may chuſe as 
« they like.“ 


. 
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NOW with my readers? leave, I ſhall conclude this chapter with ſome 
arguments which perhaps may induce them to think, that Caffius was nei- 
ther publicly nor privately conviFed of aiming at the Tyranny, but was 
murdered by the Nobles either ſecretly, or by a mob which they excited 
to do it, in revenge for his honeſt attempt to ſtrip them of their uſur- 
pations. And I am the more inclined to examine this matter, becauſe 
I conceiye that many readers muſt naturally carry along with them a 
prejudice againſt the Agrarian Law (ſo often the great ſubject of diſpute 

tween the two orders at Rome) if they have firſt been made to believe, 
= the original author of it contrived it as a means to raiſe himſelf to the 

yranny. 

AND firſt I ſhall obſerve, that the two traditions being equally au- 
| thoriſed, and deſtroying one another, we have no reaſon from authority 
1 alone to believe either. Nor indeed does either Diony/us or Livy ſeem to 


11 2 Pliny L. 34. c. 4. and Florut L. 1. c. 26. rian is wholly filent : Nor does he mention 
| follow the tradition of Caffius's being con- any particulars of the ſuppoſed trial of ( 
bo | demned and put to death by his own Ather; fius before the People. e ſeems to conli- 
1 and Liay L. 2. c. 41. ſpeaks of it as well der nothing as certain in this matter, but 
| n ' authoriſed, but thinks it more credible that that Caſſius was condemned by ſomebody in the 
6 he was tried and ſentenced by the People. Conſulſhip of 2 Fabius and S. Cornelius ; that 
1 As to what Dionyſius ſays of the father's ac- is to ſay, that he was then killed. 
cuſing his ſon to the Senate, the Latin hiſto- | | 


prefer 
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prefer that which they adhere to before the other, on any account but the N. of R. 268. 


greater 1 of the fact. 

And it unluckily happens, that the only reaſons which Dionyſius pro- 
duces for thinking the public trial more credible than the private one, 
are mentioned by Livy as arguments uſed in favour of the private trial, 
by thoſe who adopt this tradition: For the demolition of Caſſius's houſe, 
the ſale of his goods, and the employing part of the money to erect 
a ſtatue or ſtatues to Ceres, are common to both traditions : And thoſe 
who believe Caſſius to have been privately put to death by his own father, 
cite the inſcription on a ſtatue of Ceres as a proof, that it was the father 
himſelf who demoliſhed his ſon's houſe, conſecrated his goods to Ceres, 


Bef. J. C.484. 
25 Conſulſhip. 


and applied a part of the money to erect a ſtatue to that Goddeſs : For, as B. 2. c. 41. 
Livy informs us, the inſcription was this, Given by the Caſſian family *, Ex Calia fa- 


And indeed a ſtatue with ſuch an inſcription ſeems much leſs ab 
ſurdly employed to prove that the father gave the ſtatue, than that 
the Caſſian family was plundered by the People of the money which paid 
for it. | 

It is remarkable that Dionyſius avoids telling us expreſsly what the in- 
ſcription was, and only ſays, that it ſhewed plainly at whoſe expence the 
ſtatue was erected. 

But as to this ſtatue, or theſe ſtatues of Ceres, moſt rid'culouſly referred 
to by both ſides, as proofs of what they contend for, there is a very eaſy 
way of accounting for the inſcriptions upon them; and it is amazing that 
it ſhould never come into the mind of Dionyſius, that the family of Caſſius 
might probably give theſe ſtatues in his ſecond Conſulſhip, when he per- 
formed the ceremony of dedicating the Temple of CERES, Bacchus, and 
Proſerpine, which the Dictator Paſihumius had vowed, during the Latine 


_ milia datum. 


var; for that Caffizs had this honour is related by the Greet hiſtorian him- H. H. p. 415. 


{If in his 6th book. 

We ſee then, that the very demolition of Caſſius's houſe, and the ſale 
of his goods, in conſequence of his being convicted of treaſon, are facts 
wholly deſtitute of proof: For I preſume that neither the void piece of 
ground, nor the 6 on the ſtatues of Ceres (the only vouchers 
produced) afford even the ſmalleſt degree of evidence. 

COME. we now to the prebebility of the trial and condemnation of 
Coſus by the People, as repreſented by Dionyſus. And on this occaſion, 
| cannot forbear ſaying, that the Greek Hiſtorian ſeerns to delight in public 
trials, as giving him an opportunity to make ſpeeches ſor the parties con- 
cerned, and to furniſh evidence in the cauſe. He has related at large the 
trial of Corielanus, deſeribed bis behaviour in the aſſembly of the Tribes, 
and given us the diſcourſe he made in his defence, as things certain: Yet 
Lity as has been before obſerved in the end of Chap. xiii.) without any heſi- 
don aſſerts, that Coriolanus did not appear upon the ſummons from the 
{ ribunes, and was condemned in his abſence for default. And certainly 
us ſeems more probable, tan that he ſhould ſpeak and act fo much out 
(f aracter, as he is repreſented to do by Diony/ius : And the whole trial, 

Vor. I. 11 as 
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v. of R. 268. as he has given it, is but a very lame ſtory. Nor has he diſcovered any 

Bef. 7. C.434- great ſkill in forming Articles of impeachment againſt Caſſius. 

25Conſulſhip. If there be nothing to engage us to believe the facts of his public tria 
and condemnation but the probability of them; and if theſe facts be ng 
more probable, than that the charge, = againſt him by the Qn, 
conſiſted of the articles mentioned by Diomſius, the whole is doubtleſs 3 
mere invention to blacken the author of the Agrarian Law. For, 

I. The firſt article of the impeachment is, That in the treaty concluded 
with the Latines, in his ſecond Conſulſhip, he had been too favourable to 
them, in granting them, beſides the right of citizenſhip, a Third of the 
ſpoils that ſhould be taken in any war made by the joint forces of the two 

ates. Now whatever fault was committed in making this treaty, the 
Senate were as guilty of it as he; for the treaty was not made by Caſſius 
alone, but by him and the Senate together. He was detained at Rome by 
the Senate, purpoſely to be their miniſter for negotiating the alliance which, 
at that time, they were very willing to make with the Latines, who had lately 
obliged them by many extraordinary ſervices and marks of affection, as 
we learn not only from Livy but from Dionyſius himſelf. 

* Sce p. 249. Nor in the treaty * is there any mention of a Third of the ſpoils. The 
Latines were to have an equal ſhare. Their ſhare did not come to be only 
a Third, till after the treaty of Rome with the Hernici; and then only in 

caſe of a war carried on by the united armies of the three nations. 

2. And this ſhews the impertinence of the argumentation which Dio1y- 
fius puts into the Mouths of the Quæſtors under the ſecond article, which 
regards the Hernici, concerning the future inability of the republic to re. 
ward the ſervices of any new * For it is evident from the tenor of 
the two Treaties with the Latines and Hernici, that in all wars in which 
Rome was aided by her allies, were they more or fewer, the practice then 
was, that each ſhould have their ſhare of the booty in proportion to the 
number of troops they furniſhed for the campaign. wn 

And whereas the Quæſtors are repreſented ſpeaking of the Hernici asof 
a people ſubdued, it appears by their overtures to the Conſul, as well as by 
the long wars they afterwards maintained againſt the Republic, that tis 
was far from being their caſe. What they propoſed to Caffius were peace 
and an alliance with Rome upon juſt and reaſonable conditions. 

Nor is there the leaſt reaſon to believe that Caſſius, who would enter 
into no treaty of peace or alliance with them, of his own authority, but 
referred them to the Senate, did preſently after, in virtue of his full powers, 

nt them the conditions complained of, without the privity and appro- 

ation of the Senate. Add to this, that the treaty was in reality à Ve) 

advantageous one for Rome, and by which the Senate thought fit to abide. 
So that this ſecond article is as ill contrived as the firſt. 

3. The third article, which accuſes Caſſius of originally deſigning © 
exclude the other magiſtrates and the Senate from any ſhare in the glory 
of conferring a benefit on the people, is invented with no more WI than 


the foregoing. For by the Greek Hiſtorian's own account, the Fn 
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before he mentioned the matter to the people, moved it in the Senate : So Y. of R. 268. 
that if the Senate and the magiſtrates would have concurred with him, Bf J C. 484. 
they might have had their ſhare in that glory. | 25Conſulſtup. 

And it was ſurely a very ill judged accuſation to bring againſt Caſſius 
before the People, that he had dared to propoſe, in their favcur, a law 
which the Nobles had not approved. | 

And as to his deſigning to give, by his Agrarian Law, two thirds of 
the public lands to the new citizens, it is a ſenſeleſs charge, unleſs we 
can ſuppoſe that thoſe of the Latines and Hernici who came to ſettle at 
Rome were twice the number of the old Citizens. | 

4. And if it were true, that Caſſius, againſt the remonſtrances of the ug 
Senate and the Tribunes, was ſteady in inſiſting, that the new Citizens Fl 
ſhould have a ſhare in the diviſion of the public lands ; he, in this, did but '1 
follow the conſtant policy and practice of Rome, from the foundation of 
the ſtate z and to exclude thoſe new Citizens from a ſhare of the public 
lands in caſe of a diſtribution, would in effe& have been a violation of the 
treaty of alliance. 

CONCERNING the ſecret machinations of Caſſius to attain to the 
Royalty, the reader ſees, that from the facts pretended to be proved, 
ſuppoſing them true, it will not follow that the Latines, the Hernici and 
the Roman Plebeians deſired a King, or that the Conſul aſpired to make 
himſelf a King; and the Hiſtorian himſelf ſeems to think the evidence 
of the treaſon defective, when he repreſents the People as immoderately 
ſevere in ſentencing Caſſius to death. | 

But is it not ſurpriſing, that Diony/us, or thoſe from whom he took his 
accounts, ſhould be ſo well informed of the crimes whereof Caſſius was 
accuſed, at his ſuppoſed trial, and yet know nothing, or wholly ſuppreſs 
what they knew of his elaborate Defence? The total ſilence of the antient 
writers upon this head, when, from what has been obſerved concerning 
the weakneſs of the pretended charge, it is plain that Caſſius had much to 
ſay, and much to the purpoſe, furniſhes an additional g ge to thoſe 
that have been offered, for believing that the whole proceſs is a meer in- 
vention, a legend, a fable, (compoſed by ſome ariſtrocratical writer) 
C which the moral intended to be inculcated on the Roman readers is 
obvious, | 

AS to the other tradition of Caſſius's treaſon being diſcovered by his own 
father, when no body elſe ſuſpected any thing of the matter, and his being exe- 
cuted privately by his father at home, we have already obſerved that, in the 
ume of Dionyſins and Livy it was a tale which (like that of the public 
trial) wanted the neceſſary ſupport from Hiſtory or Monuments, to give 
it a claim to credit: But as neither the Greek nor the Latin Hiſtorian have 
mentioned any particulars of the diſcovery, ſaid to be made by the father, 
of his ſon's treaſonable practices, we cannot, as in the other caſe, draw 
arguments from the pretended proceſs itſelf to diſprove its reality. How- 
ever I ſhall finiſh this digreſſion, with offering ſome reaſons, why, ſup- 


poling Caſſius to have been formerly accuſed before the People or before his 
LI 2 father, 
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father, of the treaſon in queſtion (which there is no ground to believe he 
was) it is utterly incredible that he was guilty. | 

The character of Caffus may, alone, ſuffice for his defence againſt all 
that is mention'd by Diomſius, as given in proof of the charge. Till he 
propoſed his Agrarian Law, he was more eſteemed and honoured in Rome 
than any other Citizen. This is ſaid by Dionyſius himſelf ; and if he had 
not ſaid it, the Hiſtory of Caſſus, from the time that we ſee him firſt on 
the ſtage of public life, to the day that he propoſed his new law, would 
have evinced the ſuperior worth and reputation of the man. Paſſing over 
his abilities, as a General, diſplay'd in his firſt Conſulſhip in the year 2 51, 
let us only conſider the opinion which the public and the wiſeſt men had 
of him as a Citizen, In 255, that critical conjuncture, when the Roma, 
by the diſtreſs of their affairs, were conſtrained, for the firſt time, to have 
recourſe to the dangerous expedient of a Dictator, and had named Lazy; 
one of the then Conſuls to that ſovereign power on account of his known 
prudence and moderation, Lartius appointed Caſſius to be his General of th: 
Horſe, the ſecond dignity in the Republic. 

At the time of the /ecefſion, when every body declined the office of Con- 
{ul, the Senate conſtrained Caſſius to accept it, becauſe he was highly and 
equally eſteemed by the Nobles and the Plebeiaus, and therefore well qua- 
lified to manage the buſineſs of a reconciliation z a ſure mark that he had 
not behaved himſelf as a party man, or a proud man. 

And tho' he had been a favourer of the Plebeians with regard to their 
demand of Tribunes and other ſecurities from oppreſſion, yet we find that 
this did not hinder his promotion to a third Conſulſhip by the Centuries, 
where the Patricians had the chief influence. And the Senate's referring 
wholly to his prudence, the conditions of peace and friendſhip with the 
Hernici, (Ghich. by the way, ſhews the unlikelyhood of his having con- 
ducted himſelf unworthily, or to the diſſatisfaction of the Senate, in the 
treaty he before made with the Latines) and their decreeing him a triumph 
for his ſucceſs in a war, wherein he had obtained no bloody victory, (ſup- 
poſing theſe facts, related by Dionyſius, to be true) are cogent proots of the 

reat eſteem and favour in which he ſtood with them to * very day of his 
propoling the Agrarian Lato. 

There is very good reaſon therefore to believe that this Propoſal was le 
only Treaſon that Caſſius was guilty of. 

And it is quite unimaginable, that he ſhould make this propoſal wich 
a view to the Royalty. Could Caſſius be ignorant of the temper of the 
Reman People? Could a man of ſenſe ever hope to become a King by 
the means of thoſe men, who needed but to be made believe, that his 
ambition look'd that way, inſtantly, unanumouſly and without mercy to 
deſtroy him? For ſuch was the temper of the Romans, as Diony/iu 
himſelf ſets forth on the preſent occaſion, Nas 


For the ſame reaſon we may well re- plots formed by Mwz/ius the Romas Knight s 
ject what Livy reports (B. 4. c. 13.) of the the year 313, and afterwards by Manlius W ) 


{aver 
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Nor indeed does it appear that any one Roman ever aimed at being V. of R. 268, 


der any name or title whatſoever) ſovereign and perpetual Lord over Bef J. C. 48:, 
ng . ) S b 25 Conſulſhip. 


his fellow Citizens, before the times of Marius and Sylla, when luxury, 


avarice, and corruption, having got the aſcendant in Rome, opened the 


way for inordinate ambition to execute the moſt deteſtable ſchemes againſt 


the public liberty. 


ſaved the Capitol) to raiſe themſelves to 
the Tyranny. (B. 6. c. 14. & ſeq.) Theſe 
imputations ſeem to have been invented 
meerly to deſtroy two men, who by their 
compaſſion for the 2 and their great li- 
berality to them, had made themſelves more 
popular, than perhaps wiſe politicians thought 
it convenient that any man ſhould be in a 
free State. It is not pretended that Mælius 
was tried and convicted. A Dictator was 
created on purpoſe to deſtroy him by a ſtroke 
of power. The plenty of corn which he had 
provided, and with which he fed the hungry 
Citizens gratis, during a famine, was a re- 
proach on the fathers and on Minucius their 
ſuper-intendant of proviſions, for neglect of 
duty: and by og him off as a traitor, 
they made to themſelves a pretext for ſeizing 
his ſtores, and thereby ſhunning the trouble 
and expence of purchaſing corn trom abroad. 
And the People were ſo little perſuaded 
of M-lius's treaſon, that they afterwards 
baniſh'd Abala, the Diator's General of the 
Hoſe, as guilty of murder in ſlaying their 


As to Manlius, Livy tells us, that he could 
not from any writings ſatisfactorily learn 
who were his accomplices, nor how far 
his ſchemes went ; nor could find, that, at 
his trial before the People, his accuſers 
objeted to him any thing that indicated 
a deſign to raiſe himſelf to the Royalty, ex- 
cept ſome ſeditious words, his largeſſes, and 
his falſe charge againſt the Senate of ſe- 
creting the gold, Which 4 had collected 
to redeem the Capitol, when Breunus beſieged 
it, Nay, Livy is not ſure that Manlius was 
try'd and condemn'd by the People. Some 
Authors, he ſays, report that Duumvirs were 
a jt to judge him. And perhaps nei- 
ther of theſe accounts deſerve credit. Man- 
lius was zealous to have the debts remitted 
to the inſolvent poor; and that was ſuffi- 
cient to engage the uſurious Patricians to 
contrive his murder. I conclude theſe ob- 
ſervations with remarking, that the Tri- 
bunes are repreſented as conſenting and in- 
ſtrumental to the deſtruction of Caius and 


Manlius, both eminent Patricians, but not 


bene factor. to that of Mz/izs, who was a Plebeian. 


CHAP; XV. 


\ I. The People regret the death of Caſſius. The Senate find means to 
aivert them a while from the purſuit of the AcRartan Law. F. II. 
The war with the Volſci breaking out afreſh, the Tribune Mznius proteſts 
againſt any levies for the ſervice, till ſomething effeftual be done in that 
affair. The Conſuls by a ftratagem get the better of his oppoſition. F. III. 
The Senate endeatour to obtain the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius. The 
Tribunes, to hinder it, excite ſuch a tumult, that there is no poſſibility of 
proceeding in the election. The Republic falls into an Interregnum. Sp. 
Lartius, being Inter-rex, quiets the contention between the two parties. 
$. IV. Icilius, one of the Tribunes, oppoſes the neceſſary levies for a wwar 
with the Aqui and Veientes. Appius Claudius ſuggeſts a ſtratagem to 
the Senate, by which they carry their point againſt Icilius. 


.J. Y whatever means the deſtruction of Caſtus was effected, cer- 
P tain it is, that the People very ſoon regretted the loſs of him, 
and not without ſufficient reaſon. For notwithſtanding the late Decree 2, B. 2c 42. 


ot the Senate for the nomination of Decemvirs, to take account of the B. H. B. 8. 
2 lands p. 548. 
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V. of R. 268. lands belonging to the public, and make a diſtribution of one part of 
Bel. J. C. 484. them in favour of the Commons, the preſent Conſuls took no more ng. 
5 Confulfhip. tice of that affair, than if no ſuch Decree had been paſſed ; fo that the 
People plainly perceived, they had been cheated by the Senate; and 
they accuſed the late Tribunes, of having concurr'd in the deceit, baſely 
betraying the cauſe of the Plebeians. The preſent Tribunes held frequent 
aſſemblies upon this buſineſs, and earneſtly preſſed the Conſcript Father; 
to execute their promiſes. To rid the Senate and themſelves 5 theſe 
importunities at home, the Conſuls had recourſe to the old expedient of 
a foreign war, and began to inliſt ſoldiers for the ſervice: but the poorer 
Citizens refuſed to give their names to be inrolled, and the Tribune; 
ſupported them in this refuſal. Hereupon, the Conſuls cauſed a rumour 
to be ſpread, that they were going to create a Dictator, and that Ahn 
Claudius would be the man. This dreadful report made ſuch an impreſ. 
ſion upon the People, that they liſted themſelves without delay. Corn. 
lius entered the Country of the Yeientes, and Q, Fabius marched againſt 
D Hal.y.549. the Volſci. Both Conſuls had fortunate expeditions. Fabius, as if he 
& eq. meant to ſhow an utter contempt of the Plebeiaus and their complaints, 
fold all the ſpoils taken from the enemy, and put the money into the 

hands of the Quæſtors, not giving the leaſt part of it to his ſoldiers, 
§. II. TH O' the Fabian family was at this time odious to the Com- 
mons, on account of the late behaviour of the Conſul Quintus, and his bro- 
v. of R. 269. ther Cæſo, who when Quæſtor had been very inſtrumental in the deſtruction 
Bef.7.C. 483. of Caſſius, yet the Senate had influence enough, at the new elections, to 
26Conſulſtip. get that ſame Cæſo choſen to the Conſulſhip, with Lucius Æmilius, a man 
entirely devoted to their faction. During the year of theſe Magiſtrates 
the attention of the public was wholly employ'd on the war with the 
Volſci of Antium, from whom AÆmilius ſuffer'd a terrible defeat with great 
laughter of his men. Strengthen'd afterwards by a choſen body of 
troops which his 2 ſent to his aſſiſtance, he gain'd ſome advan- 
tage over the enemy; but as in the former action he had loſt the better 
part of his army, he was aſhamed to return to the city at the end of the 
Campaign; and therefore ſtaid in his Camp, till the expiration of his 
p. 553- Magiſtracy. Cæſo, who had been employed to defend the territories of 
the Latines and Hernici, came to Rome and held the aſſembly for the 
new elections, where his younger brother M. Fabius, with Lucius Vale 
rius (late Collegue of Czſo in the Quæſtorſhip, and deeply concern d in 
the murder of Caſſius) were raiſed to the Conſulſhip by the influence of 
the Senate, who had engaged them to ſtand for it. The People would 
have named to that Magiſtracy certain Conſulars who did not ſeek it; 

but the Preſident refuſed to receive ſuffrages for any but candidates. 
V. of R. 270. The new Conſuls having aſked ſome recruits to ſupply the place of 
Bef. 7. 3 ch thoſe which had been ſlain, the laſt year, in the battle againſt the Va 
1 e of Antium, the Senate paſſed a decree for it: „ the poor Fl 
geians refuſed obedience, complained of the cheat put upon them in fte. 


lation to the Agrarian Law, and implored the protection of ther er 
f un 
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bunes againſt the oppreſſion of the Nobles. Four of the Plebeian Ma- V. of R 270. 
traces, either gain'd by the Senate, or, for prudential reaſons, unwil- Bef J. C82. 
ling to foment contention at home, while the State was diſtreſſed by the 27 Conſulſhip. 


reſent war, gave no heed to the clamours of the multitude : but the 
fifth, named Caius Menius, loudly proteſted, that he would never betray 
che Plebeians, nor ſuffer the Conſuls to levy troops, till they had firſt 
brought the Senate's decree, for the partition of the lands, into an aſſem- 
bly of the People, and had named commiſſioners for putting it in exe- 
ation. The Conſuls, to furmount this difficulty, erected their tribunal 
without the City, in ſome field near it, where the Tribune, whoſe 

wer and functions were confined within the walls of Rome, could give 
them no oppoſition. From thence they ſummoned thoſe of the Citizens 
whom they judged fit for the ſervice, to come and inliſt themſelves. If 
any Plebeian fo ſummon'd refuſed to appear, orders were immediately 
wen to demoliſh his farm-houſe and cut down his trees. 


This unexpected exerciſe of the conſular power had the deſigned effect D. H. p. 555. 


upon the People. They now eagerly ran and preſented themſelves before 
the Conſuls to receive their commands. Two armies were preſently form- 
ed, one to march againſt the Veientes, the other againſt the Volſci. The 
Conſuls, diffident of the good will of their troops, agreed to act only up- 
on the defenſive; and M. Fabius, who had to do with the Yetentes, ob- 
ſerved the agreement: but Valerius came to a deſperate and bloody battle 
with the Yolſct, without much advantage to either ſide. The friends of Va- 
lrivs at Rome gave out, that it was through want of affection in the ſoldiers 
to their General, he had not gained a compleat victory; the ſoldiers in 
all their letters laid the fault upon the incapacity of their Leader. 

In the mean time Rome was alarmed with ſpectres and prodigies of all 


p. 556, 


forts, and theſe, together with the little ſucceſs of the Roman arms, were Livy, B. 2. c. 
tound by the Pontiſices to be owing to the wn, ab of the Gods, who had 4*: 


deen ſerved by impure hands. Opimia, an unfortunate Veſtal, was buried 
alive ior incontinence, and the Gods made propitious by expiatory ſacrifices. 

J. III. WHEN, after the return of the Conſuls to Rome, the Comitia 
vere held for electing new Magiſtrates, a warm conteſt aroſe between the 
two orders. The Patricians were for placing at the helm certain briſk active 
young men, who were the moſt unpopular, and particularly they engaged 
Appius Claudius, (the ſon of that Appius who was look'd upon as the bittereſt 
enemy of the People) a man bold and arrogant, and very powerful by 
means of his numerous friends and clients, to ſtand one of the candidates. 


On the other hand the Plebeians called out for ſome of the elder Senators, D. Hal. p. 5 7. 


whoſe probity the public had experienced, and who they believed would 
have no views, but the welfare of the ſtate. Each party remain'd obſtinate 
m its purpoſe. Whenever the Conſuls convened the centuries for the 
election, the Tribunes, in virtue of their rerogative, by the word eto 

ilolved the aſſembly : and when the Tribunes called the People toge- 
ther for the ſame end (the firſt inſtance of their aſſuming this power) che 


Conſuls, as having the ſole right to preſide at the election of . 4 
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X. of R. ago. ſtrates, withſtood and hinder'd the proceeding. The Patrician and P;.. 


Bef. J. C. 482. 
25 Conſulſhip. 


V. of N. 271. 
Bef. 7 C. 481. 
28Conſulſhip. 


beian Magiſtrates _— reviled each other, and being ſurrounded 
with throngs of hotheaded fellows, they grew ſo furious in their diſ. 
putes as not to abſtain from blows ; nay they ſeem'd to be juſt yp; 
the point of having recourſe to arms, and beginning a civil war. 

The Senate, who had neither the will to yield to the People, nor the 
power to force them to ſubmiſſion, held long debates about the proper 
meaſures to be be taken. Some Senators declared for naming a Dictator 
who veſted with ſovereign and abſolute authority, ſhould expell the 


factious from the City, and, in caſe the Conſuls had taken any wrong 


ſtep, correct the error; and, that having reſtored order in the common- 
wealth, he ſhould hold the Comitia, and propoſe the worthieſt men for 
the Magiſtracy : but others (fearing perhaps that the People in their 
preſent temper would not ſubmit even to the dictatorial authority, but 
rather run into open rebellion) thought a gentler courſe the more ad- 
viteable, namely, to create Inter-Kings, as was practiſed during the 
regal State upon any vacancy of the Throne. The greater number of 
the Fathers coming into this opinion, the ſhort-lived Magiſtracy was 
given to A. Sempronius Atratinus and the powers of all the other Magi 
{trates ceaſed. Sp. Lartius, who ſucceeded Sempronius, held the Comitia 
for the appointment of Conſuls. It would ſeem that the two parties 
had compromiſed their differences, agreed upon the men who ſhould have 
the faſces, and proceeded to an election, only for form ſake; for they 
unanimouſly concurred in naming to the conſular dignity, C. Julius Iilus, a 
known favourer of the Plebeians, and Q; Fabius Vibulanus, a warm par- 
tiſan of the Nobles. Fabius had been Conſul three years before, and 
had * defrauded his ſoldiers of the ſpoil taken from the enemy; yet 
the People acguieſced in this his ſecond promotion, through the ex- 
treme joy they had in keeping Appius Claudius out of the magiſtracy. 
The new Conſuls, after ſurmounting ſome oppoſition, from the il- 


- contented Plebeians, to the Levies, marched againſt the Veientes who had 


pillaged the territory of Rome: and this expedition, which terminated 
in making repriſals, was the ſole exploit of their year. 

Theſe petty wars were the ordinary expedients uſed by the Conſuls, 
to divert the People from their complaints, and to give them, at the 
enemy's coſt, a ſubſiſtence that might make them forget their old claims. 
Bur this ſame People, by thus living almoſt continually in arms, became 
{till more fierce and untractable, and the firſt interval of peace abroad 


was ſure to revive diſcord at home. 


F. IV. THE civil feuds broke out afreſh at the next election of 


Diem ſius ſays, that Falius had not by all the money into the hands of the urs 
any act dibhiiged the Commons in his for- tor, to be ſent to Reme, And Livy 13 wil 
mer Conful{tiijp ; but in this he makes a blun- expreſs upon this part of Fabius conduct, 
cer; for he himſelf had told us, that Fa- as what made him extremely ovicus to Us 
Iius fold the fpoils, the Priſoners, every People. B. 2. c. 42. 
then; that he took from the Fc, ana put 


chief 
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the man who when Quæſtor is ſaid to have deſtroy'd Caſſius. 
The Aqui and Veientes having renewed their incurſions on the lands 


loudly declared that he would make the like oppoſition to all the de- 
crees that ſhould iſſue from the Senate, let the matter of them be what 
it would, till the Senatus-conſultum, relating to the public lands, was put 
in execution; that it was juſt the ſame thing to him whether the Country 
was poſſeſſed by foreign enemies, or by domeſtic ufurpers. In the 
mean while the Veientes and Aqui continued with impunity to ravage 
the territory of Rome. In this perplexity, Appius Claudius repreſented 
to the Fathers, that the Tribunician power was formidable only by the 


could ſuſpend the execution of the Senate's decrees, had the ſame force 
with regard to the reſolutions of his Collegues, endeavours ſhould be uſed 
to create a diviſion among the Tribunes, and privately to engage ſome 
one of them to enter into the Senate's intereſt. *This advice was approved 
and followed ; the Senators applied themſelves to gain the friendſhip of 
lilius's Collegues, and they ſucceeded with all the four. Theſe, when 
they had firſt attempted in vain to diſſuade him from purſuing the affair 
of the Agrarian Law, interpoſed their Veto; and by their aſliſtance the 
Conſuls compleated the Levies. * | 


Wie muſt ſuppoſe that Jcilius ceaſed Colleges betray'd the prerogative of their 
bis o7þ2/7tion to the Levies; otherwiſe his own office. 


il. 


\. 1. The Troops commanded by Cæſo Fabius, not liking their General, will 
rot ſuffer him to gain any honour in the campaign. F. II. M. Fabius (a 
ſecond time) and Cn. Manlius Cincinnatus are elected to the Conſulate. 
They obtain a ſignal victory over the Hetrurians, chiefly by the bravery of 
the Fabii, who from this time become popular. F. III. Cæſo Fabius (a 
ird time) and T. Virginius are choſen Conſuls. Cæſo defeats the Aqui 
and Veientes. FS. IV. The Fabian family undertake alone lo guard the 
/rontiers againſt the Veientes. Cæſo as ſoon as be has reſigned the Faſces 
% L. Emilius and C. Servilius) joins the reſt of his family in quality of 
Paoconsul, a new invented dignity. F. V. The Romans carry on the 
wr againſt the qui, Volſci and Veientes. Æmilius a/ter @ ſucceſsful 
(cmpaign againſt the laſt is refuſed a triumph. He ſeeks to revenge himſelf 
0n the Senate. F. VI. In the ſucceeding Conſulſhip (of C. Horatius and 


fate of the Fabii. The Hetrurian Arms prevail. But the next year's Con- 
e (A. Virginius and P. Servilius) give the enemy an entire overthrow. 
Vor. J. Mm 3. 


chief Magiſtrates. After much ſtruggling the two parties came to an Y. of N. 272. 
accommodation upon the ſame foot as the year before: each named Bef. 7.C.48-. 
its Conſul. The People choſe Sp. Furius; and the Senate Cæſo Fabius, 29Conſulſhip. 


of the Republic, the Conſuls ſummon'd the People to take arms; a Liu,, B. 2 
Tribune, named Sp. Tcilinus, warmly oppoſed the enrollments ; and he c. 43. 


union of the Tribunes ; that as the oppoſition of a ſingle Tribune, which D. H. p. 560. 


5 Menenius) al} Hetruria declares war againſt Rome The miſerable _ 
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V. of R. 272. 
Bef. F.C 480. 
20Conſulthip. 
The Feien- 
t's, according 
to Livy B. 2. 
e. 43. 

D. Hal. B. q. 
p- 560, 561. 


V. of R. 273. 
Bef. J. C. 479. 
30Conſulſhip. 
p. 562. 
A 2d time. 


p. 563. 


p. 594. 


Livy, B. 2. 
c. 45. 
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§. L RIU, who conducted the war againſt the * Aqui, as he had 


the good will of his ſoldiers, made a ſucceſsful Campaign: 
But the troops of Fabius, who warr'd againſt the Veientes, (ſtrengthened 
by great numbers of voluntiers from the other He!rurian States) choſe ri. 
ther to loſe their own honour than gain him any glory. After a battle 
in which they behaved themſelves bravely (ſo long as their lives were 
in danger) and even routed the enemy, they refuſed to purſue them 
and take their camp, leſt by making the victory compleat they ſhould 
procure Fabius a triumph at his return to Rome; and, not content with 
this, they ſtruck their tents the following night, and began their march 
towards the City. The Conſul finding it impoſſible to govern them, 
put the beſt face he could upon the matter, founded a retreat, and re. 
turned with them. | 

$. II. NOTWITHSTANDING the extreme hatred which the ol. 
diers had thus ſhew'd to Cæſo Fabius, the Senators had influence enough 
to continue the Conſulſhip in the Fabian family. Marcus Fabius, bro- 
ther of Cæſo, was elected to that dignity “ with CA. Manlius. Much de- 
pended on the wiſdom and unanimity of theſe two Magiſtrates ; for the 
Republic was now threatned by a prodigious army of Hetrurians, who 
were encouraged to the war by the diviſions in Rome, and the ſpirit of 
mutiny that had appeared among the Roman ſoldiers in the Field. 

Pontificius, one of the Tribunes, would on this occaſion have renew'd 
the old complaint, and hindered the neceſſary Levies: But the Father: 
ſucceſsfully repeated the artifice of Claudius; and forces were raiſed to 
the number of 20000, which were equally divided between the two 
Conſuls. They both paſſed the Tiber, and encamped near Veii, at 2 
{mall diſtance from each other, keeping quiet within their entrenchments. 
This inaction was owing to their diſtruſt of their own ſoldiers, whoſe 
behaviour, the laſt year, was not forgotten. 

At this time happened an accident which employ'd the divination of 
the Augurs who attended the Conſul Manlius. Lightning fell upon lis 
rent, overturn'd the ſacred Hearth, damaged his arms, killed his war horſe, 
and ſome of his ſervants. Thoſe Diviners declared that his camp would 
be taken by the enemy; upon which 3 he quitted it the ſame 
night, and joined his army to that of Fabius. The Hetrurians ſeized 
the deſerted camp, and, concluding that Manlius had carried ill fortune 
along with him, did not doubt but they ſhould ſoon be maſters of the 
other. They came confidently therefore and inſulted the united armies 
in their intrenchments, calling them women and cowards, and daring 
them to come out and fight. Hereupon, thoſe very ſoldiers who but 
a little before had plotted together not to fight upon any account, nov 

athering in crowds about their Generals tents, murmur'd, clamour d. 


D. I. p. 565. and almoſt mutiny'd, becauſe they were not inſtantly led to battle. Fa- 


bius laid hold of this opportunity to reproach them with their formet 


behaviour, and to increaſe their ardour, by expreſling a * 0 
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their courage and honour. He added, I am determined, not to give Lv. B. 2. c. 
« the ſignal for battle before you have all ſworn that you will return Con- 45: 
« querors to Rome: you once deceived your General, but you will never y. + » 275 
be able to deceive the Gods.” He had hardly ended, when a certain Beg J. C. 47% 
Plebeian named Flavoleus, now Tribune of a Legion, and a man in great 3oConſulſhip. 
eſteem among the Troops, ſtepping forth, Do you ſuſpect us, Coxsuls? D. H. p. 567. 
Hear then the oath*which I am going to take ! And you, fellow ſoldiers, do you 
follow my example ! Then, lifting up his ſword, he ſwore by his Faith (the 
moſt ſolemn oath then uſed by the Romans) that he would never return to 
Rome till the enemy was vanquiſh'd. Officers and ſoldiers, every man 
in the army took the ſame oath ; after which, the Generals no longer dil- 
truſting them, gave the ſignal for marching and led them our of the 
Camp. 

The Hetrurians did not decline a battle : it was fought with great ob- p. 568. 
ſtinacy on both ſides. Manlius who led the right wing of the Reman army, 
and his Collegue's brother, Quintus Febius, who commanded the left, 
were both killed; nevertheleſs the victory fell to the Romans. And it Liv. c. 46, 47. 
was chiefly owing to the ſignal bravery of the Conſul Marcus Fabius, 
and his brother Cz/0. 

Marcus, at his return to Rome, declined the honours of a triumph, D. H. p. 570. 
which had been decreed him by the Senate ; ſo deeply he was affected 
with the death of his brother Quintus, and his Collegue Manlius. He 
ſolemniſed their obſequies, made funeral orations on both, and, by giv- 
ing to them the great praiſes which they deſerved, ſecured to himſelt 
much greater; 1 in purſuance of the reſolution he had formed, from 
the beginning of his Conſulſhip, to conciliate to his family the affections 
of the People, he divided the wounded ſoldiers among the Senators to 
be taken care of, aſſigning the greater number of them to the Fabii, who 
did not fail, on this occaſion, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their huma- 
nity. From this time (ſays Livy) the Fabii became popular, yet not B. 2. c. 47. 
by any arts but what tended to the good of the Republic. ; 

$. III. CASO FABIUS (that very General who the year before v. of R. 274. 
laſt had been ſo groſly affronted) being now, with the hearty good will of Bef. J. C. 458. 
the Commons as well as of the Nobles, raiſed * to the Conſulſhip (with 3 Confulſhip 
T. Virginius) poſtponed all other buſineſs, to attempt a ſpeedy and per- 
& reſtoration of concord between the Nobles and the Plebeians, towards 
which there ſeemed already to be ſome advances. He was hardly en- 
ted on this magiſtracy, when in that view, he declared it to be his 
opinion, that the conquer'd lands rightfully belong'd to thoſe men of 
whoſe ſweat and blood they were the purchaſe, and earneſtly exhorted the 
denate to prevent any new endeavours of the Tribunes to obtain the paſſing 
of the Agrarian Lato, by freely making an equal diſtribution themſelves of 
thoſe lands, among the poor Plebeians. But the Conſcript Fathers rejected 


c. 48. 


This was C2/o's third 8 and, never been out of the hands of one or other 
es had of the three brothers. 


M m 2 | his 


for ſix years paſt, the conſular fa 
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his motion with ſcorn; and ſome of them went even ſo far as to ſay, 

that, intoxicated with too much praiſe, that active genius, and thoſe 

quick parts, which had once diſtinguiſh'd him, were dulPd and in. 

air'd. 

D. H p. 571. ; He had better ſucceſs in his military expeditions, He marched an 
army againſt the Ægui, and by the terror of his preſence diſperſe 

them without fighting. After this he haſtened to the relief of the Con- 

ſul Virginius, who, with the troops under his command, was ſurrounded 

by the Veientes, and without timely aſſiſtance muſt have ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. He delivered his Collegue out of danger, and made the 

enemy retire. 

p. 572. $. IV. NOR was this the only remarkable ſervice that Cæſo Fabius 
Liv. c. 48, 49. did the Republic in his third Conſulſhip. The Romans being infeſted 
by the Veientes and other Hetrurians, who made frequent and miſchie- 

vous incurſions into the territory of Rome; and the Senate being greatly 

at a loſs how to put a ſtop to them, Cz/o to remedy this evil, formed a 

project worthy of his affection for his Country. He aſſembled all the 

men of his own name and family, and propoſed to them, that the Fahji 

ſhould alone, at their proper expence and hazard, take upon them to 

ſecure the frontiers againſt the Yezentes. Thoſe generous Patricians gladly 

conſented to the motion, and the affair being communicated to the Se- 

nate, was there approved and applauded. Early the next morning all 

the Fabii appeared under arms before Cæſo Fabius's door. They were 

306 in number, of different branches, . but all originally ſprung from 

the ſame ſtock. The whole City, men, women and children, ran in 

crowds to ſee them, and made vows to Heaven for their preſervation, 

D. H. p. 573. Marcus Fabius, who had laſt year gained the battle of Yeii, put himſelt 
at the head of the band, which was followed by about 4000 clients and 

vaſſals of the family; and he led them all to the banks of the Cremer, 

a little river which runs into the Tiber. There they built a fort in a ſteep 

place, ſurrounded it with a double ditch, and erected towers at certain 

diſtances. Their manner of making war was this: they divided their forces 

into four parts, of which one ſtaid to guard the fort, while the other 

three marched into three ſeveral parts 2. the enemy's Country and pil- 

laged it; and nothing could be more ſucceſsful than their firſt expedi- 

tions. 

v. of R. 275. In the mean time L. Æmilius“ò and C. Servilius were choſen Conſuls 
Bet. J. C. 477. at Rome. Cæſo Fabius had no ſooner reſigned the Faſces to them, but 
z Conſulſhip. he defired permiſſion of the Senate to join his family. The Conſcript 
A201 MG: Fathers readily conſented; and to gain him the more reſpect created for 
p. 37+ him a new office. He was made PRro-consUL, a title which gave the 
perſon honoured with it a power over the troops he commanded, equal 

to that of a Conſul ; but no other authority. 

$. V. THE Republic being threatened with a war on the fide of 

Hetruria, and the Algui and Volſci beginning to ravage the Country > 


the Lalines, the Conſuls raiſed three armies, Æmilius led one in 
1 | the 
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the Veientes, who were ſtrengthened by other Hetrurians; Servilius ano- 
ther againſt the Volſci; and S. Furius (with the title of Pro- conſul) the 
third againſt the qui. The Aqui fled at the approach of Furius. 
The Yolſci repulſed Servilius, and forced him to keep within his camp. 


269 


The Veientes were defeated by Æmilius, and ſent a deputation to him to p. H. p. 


beg peace. ÆAmilius referred the Deputies to the Senate, and the. Senate 
in return left it to him to ſettle the conditions of the treaty, Hereupon 
the Conſul ſhewed the Veientes great indulgence. He granted them 
peace without taking any part of their lands from them, or exacting 
any money, or even demanding hoſtages. This proceeding highly ot- 
ended the Senate, inſomuch that they rejected his requeſt for a triumph. 
Nevertheleſs as he was a man of merit, he was invited to employ his 
toops and ſkill in ſuccouring his Collegue, who was embarrafſed with 
the Volſcian war; and upon this condition the Fathers promiſed to re- 
ccive him again into favour. But AÆmilius, exceedingly piqued at the 
refuſal he had met with, inſtead of marching to aſſiſt Servilius, returned 
to Rome, diſbanded his own army, and recalled that which Furius con- 
ducted againſt the Aqui. He then complained to the People of the 
proceedings of the Senate, who he ſaid, were diſſatisfied with his ha- 
ving expedited the peace, for no other reaſon, but their defire to ſtave 
off the execution ofthe Caſſian law. Thus the angry Conſul convey'd 
his own reſentment into the minds of the People; and from that time 
the Tribunes renewed their invectives againſt the Senate, and their de- 
mand of the partition of the conquered lands. 


5750 


p- 576, 


d. VI. SUCH was the ſituation of affairs at Rome, when C. Horatius V. of P. 2-6. 
and T. Menenius entered upon the Conſulſhip. The Fabii ſtill kept their Bet.). C. 476. 
poſt upon the Cremera, tho after the peace with the Feientes they had W 


tor ſome time but little opportunity of exerciſing their courage. But at 
length it was put to a fatal trial. It has been already obſerved, that Hei 
was one of the 12 Lucumonies, or petty States of Hetruria. All the 
other Lucumonies being much diſſatisfied with that treaty which the 
Vcientes had made with Rome, gave them to underſtand, that they muſt 
either break with the Republic, or ſuſtain a war againſt the reſt of the 
Hetrurian powers united. The Veientes in this dilemma choſe the for- 
mer, and in purſuance of that reſolution, ſent to the Fabii to require 
them to demoliſh their fort and quit the frontiers. Hereupon hoſtili- 


2 were immediately renewed, and all Hetruria took arms againſt the 
omans. ; 


The Fabii had their uſual ſucceſs in every expedition and in every en- p. 578. 
gagement, till one day they were unfortunately ſurprized in an ambuſh I, B. 2. 
out of which the moſt intrepid courage could not ſecure them a fate re- 5? 


treat. Ihe Verentes lodged a whole army of Hetrurians in covered places, 
and poſted centinels on all the eminences, to give notice, when they 
ould fally out of their Ambuſh. Then they drove ſome herds of 
cattle into a plain at a good diſtance from the Cremera, as it were to 


ed them, under a guard that appeared to be inconſiderable. This was 
| enough 
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V. of R. 276. 
Bef. J. C. 476. 
3 Conſalthip. 


D. H. p. 579. 


p. 580. 
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enough to tempt the 7abii ; who marched out of their fort in a great 
body, and left no more men in it, than were neceſſary to defend it from 
a ſurprize. They advanced in good order; and upon their approach, 
the herdſmen and their guard fled. Whilſt ſome of the Fabii purſued 
the runaways to take them priſoners, others ſeized the booty; and x 
{mall number of them continued drawn up in order of battle. Imme- 
diately the Jletrurians came out of their ambuſh, ſurrounded and cut 
in pieces all thoſe who were buſied in driving together the cattle, dif. 
peried about the plain. As for thoſe of the Romans who kept their 
ranks, and formed a regular body, they uſed all their efforts to gain 
ſome eminence, where having the advantage of the ground they might 
at leaſt ſell their lives dear. Bur in this attempt they fell into another 
ambuſh, and were quite encompaſſed with enemies. Nevertheleſs they 
did not loſe their courage. Drawing themſelves up into a cloſe com- 
pact body which faced every way, they renewed the fight with more 
vigour than ever, ſtill bearing forward towards a hill which they had in 
view. They flew many of the Hetrurians, diſengaged themſelves from 
the reſt, and gained the top of the hill. Here they paſſed the night 
without any proviſions, and ſtill beſet by an army of enemies. The 
next morning, thoſe of the Fabii who had been left to guard the fort, 
being informed of the danger their relations were in, flew to their re- 
lief, leaving but a very ſmall number behind them. As ſoon as the 
Hetrurians perceived them advancing in the plain, they detached againſt 
them ſome ſtrong parties, which cut them all off to a man. Not long 
after, thoſe who were on the top of the hill, being more preſſed by 
hunger and thirſt, than by any thing elſe, came down with the rapi- 
dity of a torrent, to break their way through the enemy, of whom 
they made a dreadful ſlaughter. The Hetrurians, aſtoniſhed at their 
lofles, ceaſed the fight for ſome hours, and offered theſe brave men 
to let them pals, if they would throw down their arms, and give 
their words that they would abandon the fort. But theſe conditions 
were deemed ſhameful by the Fabii; they choſe rather to run the ha- 
zard of dying all together with glory, than to ſecure their lives by an 
action which they thought would reflect diſhonour on their family. The 
Hetrurians finding them obſtinate, avoided a cloſe engagement ; and, 
for ſome time, only ſhowered darts and ſtones upon them. But at 
length perceiving that their ſwords were moſt of them broken, and 
their bucklers ſplit, they then, and not till then, ventured to attack 
them, man to man. The Fabii now deſperate, threw themſelves with 
fury into the midſt of the Hetrurian battalions, and, to arm themſelves 
anew, ſnatched away the weapons of their enemies. Nay ſome, who 
lay upon the ground half dead, roſe up, and came to yield their laſt 
breath in the midſt of the battle. In concluſion they were all ſlain. The 
Hetrurians cut off their heads, and carrying them in triumph upon the 
tops of their lances, ſhewed them to thoſe few of the Fabii who had 


ſtaid in the fort. The latter at this ſad ſight gave themſelves ” > 
en, 
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deſpair. They did not ſtay to fight from the ramparts; but aiming only Y. of R. 276. 


to {ell their lives dear, ſallied out upon the enemy, without obſerving an 
order. Theſe likewiſe were all cut to pieces; fo that of the 306 Falii, 
not * one eſcaped. ' The Romans gave the name of Porta Scelerata, or, the 
Accurſed Gate, to the Gate Carmentalis, through which the Fabii had paſſed 
when they went out of the City; and the day of their defeat was ever after 
reckoned among the unlucky days, whereon it was forbidden to begin any 
important enterprize. 


Bef. F. C.4-6. 
33Conſulſhip. 


he Conſul Menenius, who had received orders to march againſt the D. Hal. B g. 


Hetrurians, might, if he had uſed diſpatch, have delivered the Fabii in 
their diſtreſs. He was but thirty furlongs from the field of battle when 
they were cut in vn But perhaps, (as it was believed by many at 
Rome) he deſignedly, and out of envy and jealouſy, gave them up to 
deſtruction. He had encamped his army on the ſide of a hill without 
ſecuring the top of it. The victorious Hetrurians, ſeizing the favour- 
able opportunity, which his want of {kill afforded them, got above him, 
attacked him from the higher ground, gave him an entire defeat, and 


took his camp. Thence they advanced as far as the Janiculum, which 


overlooked Rome, and pitched their camp on the top of it. They even 
paſſed the Tiber, and in a manner blocked up the City. But then the 
Conſul Horatius, who had been commiſſioned to act againſt the Volſci, 
being called home, came to a battle with the Hetrurians near the Temple 
of Hope, about a mile from Rome. The ſucceſs of this action was pretty 
equal on both ſides ; but in a ſecond, near the gate Collina, the Conſul 
gained ſome ſmall advantage, which revived the Roman courage. Never- 
theleſs the enemy did not decamp from the Janiculum, and the lands hav- 
ing been left unſown the laſt year on account of the enemies irruptions, a 
famine began to be felt in the City. The meaner ſort got together in com- 
panies, threatening to plunder the granaries of the rich ; and the Tribunes 
encouraged their clamours and mutinies, by laying the preſent ſcarcity to 
the chief of the Senate. The Conſcript Fathers did every thing poſſible for 
the relief of the poor; but the caſe was ſuch, that the People muſt either 
ſtarve, or drive the enemy farther off. 


P- 581. 


p. 582. 


p. 583. 


They marched out therefore under the conduct of their new Conſuls, v. of R. 25. 
A. Virginius and P. Servilius, and gave the Hetrurians an entire overthrow ; Bef. J. C. 475. 
nevertheleſs when by the dead bodies which were brought to Rome to be 34Conlulitip. 
burnt, the Senate ſaw what numbers of Romans had periſhed in the action, p. 584% 583. 


they refuſed the Confuls the honour of a triumph. 


+ Livy, following ſome more ancient only had children; and we ſhall find, ten 
Hiſtorians, ſays, that only one of the name years after this time, that is, in 286 of Rome, 
Was left at Rome, a youth not fourteen years a Fabius in the Conſulſhip. 
of age, who afterwards repaired the family, N. B. According to Dionyſius there was 
and perpetuated it; a mere fiction, accord- a different account of the deſtruction of the 
auß to Dicny/ius, and without any ſhadow Fabii, but he rejects it with contempt as 
of probability : for it is not to be imagined wholly incredible. | 

at of ſo conſiderable a number of men one 
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D. H. B. . p. 


5 86. 


Livy, B. 2. c. 


52. 


D. H. p. 587. 


Liu. B. 2: e. 
52. 

Y. of R. 278. 
Bef. J. C. 44. 
35 Conſulthip. 
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CH A P. XVII. 


$. I. Menenius, one of the laſt year's Conſuls, is cited by the Tribunes 15 
appear before the People, and anſwer for his condutt in relation to the Fabi. 
He is condemned in a fine. F. II. His ſucceſſor Servilius is proſecuted as 1 
as he has refſigncd the faſces, but is honourably acquitted. War is carrie 
on with ſucceſs againſt ſeveral of the neighbouring States, F. III. The Con. 
ſuls, L. Amilius and Vopiſcus Julius, are publickly called upon by th: 
Tribune Genucius, to name the Commiſſioners for the Partition of the Lands, 
Finding that the Conſuls ſhun meddling in that affair, he begins a criminal 
proceſs againſt their predeceſſors Manlius and Furius, for having negletted 


the naming of thoſe Commiſſioners. The trial is prevented by the ſuddmn 
death of Genucius. | 


§. I. E ACE abroad, and plenty in the City being reſtored, the civil 

feuds, in relation to the Agrarian Law, preſently revived. 
The Tribunes not able to carry their point againſt the body of the Se- 
nate, turn'd their rage againſt ſome particular Senators, who had op- 
poſed their pretenſions. Thus Menenius, (the ſon of Menenius Agrippa) 
was accuſed before the People, by the Tribunes, Q, Conſidius and T. 
Genucius, of having connived at the deſtruction of the Fabii when he 
might have prevented it. He was tried for his life; and neither the 
earneſt ſollicitations of the Patricians, nor his own merit, nor the re- 
membrance of his Father's, could ſave him from being condemn'd by the 
People almoſt unanimous. The Tribunes however — ed the penalty 


to a fine of 2000 Aſſes in money, [about ſix pounds ſterling] a very 


exorbitant ſum (ſays Diony/ius) if we conſider, that in thoſe times men 
[of the firſt rank] earn'd the neceſſaries of life by the labour of their 
hands; and that Menenius's fole patrimony was his Father's poverty. 
His friends would have paid the fine for him, but he would not ſuffer it. 
Unable to ſupport his chant he ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, where 
grict and vexation threw him into a diſtemper that ſoon put an end to his 
lite. 

$. II. THE Tribunes fell next upon Spurius Servilius, who had ſuc- 
ceeded Menenius in the Conſulſhip, and had gained the late victory over 
the Hetrurians. Scarce had he reſigned the — to P. Valerius and C. 
Nautius, when a criminal proceſs was commenced againſt him by the 
Tribunes Cædicius and Statius, for having loſt the lower of his army in 
that action, by purſuing the enemy too far, and raſbly 8 their 
intrenchments, and they produced both officers and common ſoldiers 
to witneſs the temerity I the General and the fatal conſequences ot l. 
This was the crime pretended by the Tribunes. Perhaps the real and 


only crime both of him and of Menenius was the having omitted, r. 
eir 
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their Conſulſhips, to name Commiſſioners for making the deſired par- V. of R. 258. 


tition of the lands. Bef. J. C. 474. 
Servilius did not endeavour, like Menenius, to ward the ſtroke by de- 35 Conſulſhip. 
recations, or by employing the interceſſion of the Fathers, but, when Y. N p. eg 
be came to his trial, relying on his innocence and the good will of the . * 
People, he thus addreſs'd them: If, Romans, I am ſummon'd to 
« this tribunal, to give an account of my conduct in the late war, I am 
« willing and prepared to do it. But if you have already pronounced 
« Sentence againſt me, and I am brought hither only to be deliver'd 
« up to the executioner, to what purpoſe ſhould I fay any thing in 
« defence of my actions? Here is my body; do with it what you 
« pleaſe.” He ſaid no more; and for a few moments there reign'd 
a perfect ſilence in the . but the multitude calling out to fim, 
to take courage and ſay what he pleaſed, he then proceeded to a juſti- 
fication of his conduct in all its parts, expoſed the unreaſonableneſs of 
expecting great and important victories over powerful enemies without 
conſiderable loſs of men to the Conquerors; and in concluſion bitterly 
reproach'd both the Tribunes and the People with their condemnation 
of Menenius, and with his death, the deſtruction of a man, whoſe father 
had procured them thoſe very magiſtracies and laws by which they were 
enabled to be ſo wantonly cruel. 
The noble confidence of the accuſed, together with the teſtimony of 
his Collegue Virginius, who highly extolled his conduct in the battle, 
and aſcribed to him all the glory of the ſucceſs, diſperſed the ſtorm 
that threatened him; and this the more eaſily, as the People were now L:4y, B. 2. e. 
heartily aſhamed of the ſentence they had paſſed againſt Menenius. Ser- 52: 
vilus was unanimouſly acquitted ; and he ſoon after not only cleared his 1, . 91. 
character from all blemiſh, but added a new luſtre to it. A notable vic- N 
tory which the Conſul Valerius in this ſame year obtained over the He- 
trurians and Sabines was imputed chiefly to the bravery and conduct of 
Servilius, who had ſerved in quality of his Lieutenant. | 
A. Manlius who, with L. Furius, was raiſed to the Conſulate for the Y. of R. 279. 
new year, led the victorious arm againſt the Veientes. But theſe ene- Bet. J. C. 473. 
mies durſt no longer appear in the field. They ſhut themſelves up in r 
Lei, where being ſoon ſtraitened for proviſions, they ſued for peace. , 4. 
The Senate, to a. . the Conſuls referred their Deputies, 8 them 
4 truce of forty years, and in reward of Manlius's ſucceſsful, 
bloody expedition, they decreed him the honour of an ovation. 
And now the Tribunes with much warmth renew'd their purſuit of 
the great affair; nor did the condemnation of Menenius, nor the danger 
of Servilius deter Manlius and Furius from oppoſing with all their might 
the meaſures of the Plebeian magiſtrates ; 45 which oppoſition they 
were impeached very ſoon after they had reſigned the faſces to L. Ami- 
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Y. of K. 280. F. III. CN. GENUCTUS, one of the Tribunes, a daring. enter. 
ve 7- -472- prizing Man, and no bad ſpeaker, called upon. the new Conſuls to name 
5. 7147 B. Commiſſioners for executing the Senate's decree, in relation to the public 
"we. ” lands. Æmilius and Julius, to elude this demand, alledged, that + 
P- 575. > 5 ge at the 
Senatus Conjultum in queſtion. did not 1 them; that they had not 
been charged with the diſtribution of the lands; that the decree regarded 
thoſe Conſuls only to whom it was addreſs'd, the immediate ſucceſſor; 
of Caſſius and Virginius ; that the Senatus Conſulta were not permanent 
laws, nor of force any longer than during the magiſtracies of thoſe tg 
whom their execution was committed. _ 

The Tribune, enraged at this evaſive anſwer, would gladly have at- 
tacked the Conſuls directly; but as he foreſaw it would be no eaſy mat- 
ter to ruin them, while actually inveſted with the Sovereign Power, he 
turned his reſentment upon Manlius and Furius, whoſe offices were but 
juſt expired. He cited them before the aſſembly of the People, to an- 
ſwer for their injuſtice in having neglected to name Commiſſioners for 
diſtributing the conquered lands purſuant to the Senate's decree : he 
ſaid, the only way to engage the preſent Conſuls to execute that de- 
cree, was the letting them foreſee, by the puniſhment of their predeceſ- 
ſors, what would be their own fate if they neglected their duty: and 
having ſwore by all that was moſt facred, that he would not deſiſt 
from the proſecution, he named a day for the trial. 

Livy, B. 2. Manlius and Furius, tho* they went about humbly ſolliciting the fa- 
C. 54- vour of the Plebeians, yet, by artful diſcourſes to the younger Senators, 
endeavoured to engage theſe to defend them againſt the Plcbeiam 
by ways of violence. They exhorted the young men. never to aſpire to 
ce the Conſzlar Faſces, the Robe of Magiſtracy, or the Curule Chair; 
« which, they ſaid, would be only the decorations of their funeral: That 
« a Conſul was now but a Serjeant of the Tribunes to execute their will; 
and in caſe any Conſul found himſelf inclined to exerciſe his proper 
« authority, or to aſſert that of the Senate, he would do well to ſet before 
<«< his eyes the baniſhment of Coriolanus, and the death of Menenius.” ' 

The Senators, inflamed by theſe ſpeeches, no longer held public but 
private Councils; in which it was determined abſolutely to reſcue tlic 
accuſed ; and, of many wicked expedients propoſed, the moſt audacious 
and moſt wicked was the moſt approved. 

When the day for the trial came, Genucius did not appear in tht 

Forum. It was imagined at firſt, that the Patriciaus had found means 

to deter him from his purpoſe, and that he had deſerted the cauſe : but 

reſently ſome, who had been waiting at his. door, brought ward that 

be was Wund dead in his bed. The Plebeians on this report, like ſoldiers 

whoſe General is ſlain, immediately diſperſed themſelves,; and the If. 
bunes were of all the moſt terrified ; finding by. the example of their 
Collegue, that the law, which made their perſons ſacred, gave them no 
ſecurity. On the other hand the Patricians exulted in a moſt extravi- 


: d. Nay, 
gant manner. None of them ſeem'd ſorry for what * happen'd l 
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thoſe who had not been even accomplices in, the murder, affected to be 
thought principals; and it was openly ſaid, that the Tribunician Power 
ought by ſuch methods to be kept down *. x 


This is Li vs account. Diony/ſius (B. 9. poiſon or other violence, a notion prevail'd 

596.) makes the death of Genucius to have univerſally, that his death was a ſtroke from 
Eepen d the day before that which was ap- the Gods, who diſapproved his enterpriſe : 

inted for the trial. He adds, that the Tri- whereupon the proſecution was dropp'd; 
Fo body being EIT to public view in and the Tribunes became quiet with regard 
theforum, and there being on it no marks of to the Agrarian Law. 


C HAP. XVIII. 


4. I. The haughty and imprudent behaviour of the Conſuls after the Death of 
Genucius, in relation to P. Vol ERO. The People riſe; and the Conſuls 
hide themſelves. H. II. VoLERo is choſen a Tribune of the People. He 
propoſes a Law for elefting the Tribunes in Comitia by Tribes. The 
Diſputes on this Head are interrupted by à Plague. F. III. The Senate 
get the Conſulſhip for Appius Claudius and T. Quinctius. Theſe differ 
about the means to defeat VoLtro's projet. F. IV. VoLtero renews 
the propoſal of his Law in an Aſſembly of the People. Quinctius by ſoft 
words diſpoſes the People to rejeft it: But Appius by a Speech, full of 
pride and heat, ruins the effect of what bis Coilegue had ſaid. The Tri- 
bune Lætorius orders Appius to be led to priſon. A ſcuffle enſues. Night 
Puts an end to the Diſorder. F. V. The tumult is renewed the next morn- 
ing. Quinctius by prudent management quiets it, and prevails with the 
Senate to let VoLERO's Law paſs. 
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5. I, H E Conſuls fluſh'd with this ill gotten victory, and reſolving y of R. 280 
to make the People feel their power, began now to uſe an ex- Bef.F. C.473. 

treme and (at this time) moſt imprudent rigour in raiſing ſoldiers for the 37 Conſulſhip. 
war, Whatever Citizen did not appear upon the ſummons to give in his D. Hal. B. 9. 
name, was ſure to be ſeverely puniſh'd, right or o_ and ſome they 565 K 
even cauſed to be whipp'd by the lictors. Nor in all theſe proceedings did c. ;;. ; 
they meet with any Oppoſition from the Tribunes, confounded and ſtruck. 
mute by what had happen'd to Genucius. | | 

Wrathful murmurings, (the prelude to revolt,) preſently aroſe among 
the Plebeians, more rovoked by the filence of their own magiſtrates, than 
the tyranny exerciſed by the Conſuls, That their liberty was gone: That 
* the Tribunician authority had expired and been buried with Genuctus : 
* That the Commons, deprived of all aſſiſtance, muſt now themſelves 
* Provide for their defence againſt the Nobles ; and that this was not very 
difficult to do: That tho* the Conſuls were attended by 24 Lictors, theſe 
n Lictors were all Plebeians : That imagination only made the conſular 

Power formidable : That nothing was in reality weaker or more ag. 


© temptible, if men would but learn to deſpiſe it.” ; 
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Y. of R. 280. While with ſuch ſpeeches the People were exciting one another to 
Bef. J. C. 42. reſiſtance, the Conſuls ſummon'd a certain Plebeian named Publilius Ve. 
37Conſulſhip. e, who had been a Centurion, and was eſteemed. a good officer, to in. 
Livy, ibid. liſt himſelf for a common ſoldier. The young man full of ſpirit bolgly 
refuſed. Inſtantly the Conſuls ſent a Lictor to ſeize: him.— Help me 
Tx1Buwnts! cried out Volero.— The Conſuls ſeeing no body come to his 
aid, bid the Lictor diſpatch, tear off his cloaths and ſcourge him. 7. 
lero check'd the haſte of this officer by a blow on his face that knock'q 
him down : and then, turning to the Conſuls, he ſaid, Since our Tribunes 
had rather ſee a R:man Citizen ſcourged in their preſence, than be themſelves 
murder'd in their beds by you, I aPPEAL To THE PEOPLE. All the 
Lictors were now commanded to fall upon him at once; but, he getting 
into the thickeſt of the crowd, and calling out aloud, I appeal 10 
the People; I implore your aid; aſſiſt me, Citizens] aſſiſt me, fellow ſoldiers! 
no protection is ts be expected from the Tribunes; they themſelves have nel 
of your protection; the multitude with a deſperate fury attack'd the 
Lictors, beat them, broke the faſces, and made the Conſuls experience, 
that authority without ſtrength is a vain thing: They were forced 
to fly for refuge to the Senate houſe. Hither they ſummon'd the 
| Fathers, and complained to them of the audaciouſneſs of Volero, and 
D. H. p. 597- the inſolent violence of the People. On the other hand the Tribunes, 
who had hitherto been quiet, began now to make a mighty noiſe; they 
demanded juſtice upon the Conſuls, for that, in contempt of the L 
Valeria and of an appeal to the People, they had offered to ſcourge a 
Citizen, a Roman o& free condition, as if he had been the vileſt ſlave: A 
new ſubject of fierce diſpute between the two orders in the Republic: 
But the elder and wiſer men of the Senate not thinking it prudent to 
contend with the head-ſtrong raſhneſs of the Commons, prevailed with 
the reſt of the Fathers to drop their reſentments; and ſo the tempeſt 
ſubſided for the preſent. | 
Volero fearing the Power of the Conſuls, and knowing that the Tri- 
buneſhip, if he could get it, would be his beſt Security againſt their fu- 
D. H. p. 598. ry, ſtood for the Office of Tribune. To engage the voices of the People 
in his favour, he boaſted publickly, that if ever he were inveſted with that 
magiſtracy, he would take ſuch methods, that the Plebeians ſhould never 
Liv. B. 2. c. more be oppreſſed by the Nobles. The multitude readily granted him their 
56. Votes ; and he entered upon the exerciſe of his office in Ye Conſulſhip of 
V. of R. 281. L. Pinarius and P. Furius. It was univerſally Qed, that, to revenge 
Bef 7.C 471. himſelf on the laſt year's Conſuls, who had treated him fo ill, he would 
z8Conlultup. immediately commence a proſecution againſt them before the People; but 
he ſoon diſcovered, that 1 a man of mean birth and education, be 


was capable of views far more extenſive and important to the intereſt ot 


his Party, than a mere perſonal revenge. Without letting fall ſo much as ole 
difreſpectful word againſt the late magiſtrates, he turned his force againſt 
the whole body of the Patricians, and undertook to deprive them 

the influence they had in the election of the Tribunes of the People. 1 


by 


by 
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The Tribunes had hitherto been choſen in. Comitia . by Curiæ. V. of R. 281: 
As thoſe Aſſemblies conſiſted only of ſuch Citizens as reſided in Rome, B<f-7. C. 471, 


Chap. XVIII. 


or belonged to the thirty Curiæ, Vol R RO thought (or pretended to think) 
that the Senators, by the multitude of their friends, clients, and im- 
mediate dependents, had a greater influence there, than was conſiſtent 
with the people's entire liberty of chuſing their own protectors. More- 
over, it was the prerogative of the Senate to give a previous conſent, be- 
fore thoſe Aſſemblies could be held, and none but Patricians could pre- 
fide in them. Nor was this all; for the Augurs, before any thing 
could be validly done, were to declare that the Auſpices were favourable. 
Now it often happened, that theſe miniſters of religion, Patricians by 
birth, did, to ſerve the intereſt of their order, either put off the holding 
of the Comitia, or annul the election of ſuch Tribunes as were very ob- 
noxious to the l under pretence that the omens were inauſpicious. 

Volero moved therefore, that for the future the election of the Tribunes 
ſhould no longer be in Comitia Curiata, but in Comitia Tributa; Aſſem- 


In what Mr. Vertot ſays on this occa- 
fon, and on ſome others, of the difference 
between the ſeveral ſorts of Comitia, he 
ſeems to be defective in the manner of ex- 

ng himſelf, He commonly tells us, 
that in the Comitia by Tribes and by Curiæ, 
every man's vote Twas taken ingly (qu'on re- 
exeilloit les voix par tete) but that in the 
Centuriate Comitia the voices were counted 
by Centuries, From which way of ſpeak- 
ing one would be apt to imagine, that in 
the two firſt named ſorts of Comitia all af- 
fairs were decided by the majority of the 
Citizens afſembled. But this was not the 
caſe, No queſtion whatſoever was decided 
in any of the three ſorts of Aſſembly by 
the plurality of ſingle votes. The opinion 
of the plurality of the Citizens in each 
Curia, Tribe and Century, determined the 
ſenſe of that Curia, Tribe and Century. But 
it was the majority of the Centuries, of the 
Tribes, or of the Curie, that decided the 
queſtion in debate. And though perhaps 
it never happened, it was very "ofible to 
happen, that in the Comitia by Tribes and 
by Curie, as well as in thoſe y Centuries, 
a great majority of ſingle voices ſhould loſe 
their point. For example; in the affair of 
Griclanus, nine Tribes only voted for him, 
and twelve againſt him ; he was therefore 
Galt, Nevertheleſs it does not hence fol- 
low, that the majority of the Roman Citi- 
zens were againſt him, For if in each of 
thoſe nine Tribes which voted for him, the 
Citizens were unanimous, and if in each of 


blies 


thoſe twelve which voted againſt him, the 
Citizens were divided, and only a bare ma- 
jority againſt him, it will hence follow, 
that he muſt have had a very great majori 
of ſingle voices in his favour, renal) © 4war 
ing his being condemned. 
>» The words of Dionyſus are—owaſayus 
Toy Ae eig inxAnoiar, rigor tioÞign Titel Twr 
np agxitey aggarctioiuy, Hr AUTH ih v 
Oeargraxt nÞnPoging, w of Pwpucier xl vn 
KANO, i DN. Lib. ix. P. 599. 
And, ten years after this time, when the 
law for creating DEzCEmMviks to form a 
body of Laus &c. is in agitation, the Con- 
ſuls and other eminent Patricians reproach 
the Tribune with their unhallowed ma- 
giſtracy, becauſe elected in Commia Trr- 
BUTA, and not, as formerly, in CouiriA 
CuRIaTA, preceded by religious ceremonies. 
«© The Power, which you extorted from the 
Senate, [at the treaty of re- union] have 
« you not Joſt it by the change of the 
«< Comitia? For you enter on this Magiſtracy, 
« without any previous Senatus Confultum ; 
« you are not choſen by the Cx; no 
4 ſacrifices precede the holding of your 
« Comitia; there is nothing of piety towards 
« the Gods, or ye 3 men in 
« this magiſt of yours. And yet you 
« will ec arp . ; hich is 
„ one of thoſe things, to the due per- 
% formance whereof, ſacriſices, and religious 
« worſhip were always held to be neceſſary,” 
FE, nal WeoTegoy I rig Upeiy d, J un 
ix T5 Jixaiy Bla pa; ina fire, Ur- 
TAXA aint; 
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D. H. p. 598, 
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The Roman HIS TORX. 


Book 1I. 


V. of R. 231. blies where the People's own magiſtrates might 3 where all the 


28 


4 Apud Hud 
Dicny/. 


Bet. J. C. 471. Citizens of the country Tribes, 
Confullhip. have a right of votin 


as well as che inha 
g; and which would not be ſubject to any decrees of 


itants of Rome, would 


the Senate, or the influence of the Augurs. 


Tarnvomuirng ix TALYERTH ACT) Tis HG, 
5X? % Taury vv anohunxate T9 r 
ro g are ior; cure yas Bovkig Joypa vas 
emodeikruow ini Y Gexnv, ore a Oodrens 
r Vie ure vper inifigovow, drt lig 
weobuure Toi; Jrol; wee Twy α,,E,̃⁸mid, & xa r 
v3pauug ix v k die de , o v 4 AN9 TWwV Tec vo 
dete evoreBar, 5 me; aue d wht int 
re aN Y vueTion; yimTas Tireg g 
Fri METERS TY begay orCaouiv F:ouiruy, wy irs 
[t» 74, Cod. Vat.] «5 „ dv, iSagrnoayivers 
Tax vouun A. Lib. x. p. 630. 

It is manifeſt that the words of theſe ſeve- 
ral paſſages, as they ſtand in Diomſius, do 
import, that the Tribunes, till this time, 
were choſen in Comitia by Curie, Never- 
theleſs the fact is diſputed. For, 

In the former of theſe paſſages, G/arean * 
reads r rj ry inſtead of XBHGUTI?, and, 
in the /atter, reads Ay 06 inſtead of pearl, 
being of opinion, that the Tribune, untill 
VorkRo's Law, were choſen in Comitia Cen- 
turiata. And Dr. Hudſon conforms his tranſ- 
lation of the latter paſſage to Glarean's reading. 
Manutius likewiſe is of opinion, that the 
Tribunes were, at firſt, elected in Camitia by 
Centuries. | 

— Non modo Conſules, qui de patribus 
«« primocreabantur, ſed et Tx1BuNnos PLeB1s 
« CENTURIATIS COMIT11S ESSE FACTOS, e 
Livii, Lib it. et Diony/, Lib. ix. plane 
«« conftat ; tametſi Tribunorum creationem 
70 = annos xvii a centuriatis ad Tributa, 
« Voleronis lege eſſe tranſlatam iidem 
Livius & Dionyſius narrant. Cap. x. de 
„Com. Rom.” 

Though Mantis cites here the authori- 
ties of Liv. Lib. ii. and Dionyſ. Lib. ix. in 
ſupport of his opinion, there is nothing in 
the Books referred to, nor I believe in any 
other books of thoſe Hiſtorians, that can 
ſvpport it. Whatever good reaſons the 
learned Critics abovenamed might have to 
believe that the Centuries, and not the Curie 
choſe the Tribunes till Yolero's Law, it ſeems 
demonſtrable, that Dionyſius did not mean to 
ſay ſo. For, 

1. He relates (in Lib. vi. p. 410) that the 
®z4r,ai, which were called Cux ix, elected 
the firſt Tribunes after the treaty of accom- 
modation on the Mons Sacer, 


2 


Newnlels N ö Jeg dds Tas Tire Soar Pea 
Teiac, 1 mus Betas Tis aura; 1ον 
grvew, &; ix8iv04 KANG xuglag, a x r ay 
o10%\u5 amodurxvvucs, &c. 

Plebs vero diviſa im @ rag, quæ tune 
erant, ſive quocunque io nomine velit 
quis eas appellare, quas illi curias vocant, 
annuos magiſtratus creavit, &c. 

2. If Dionyſius thought that the Centurir 
had choſen, to the Tribuneſhip, the Proſccs- 
tors of Coriolanus (men fo angrily zealous a. 
gainſt the Senate and all the Patrician) with 
what appearance of reaſon could he impute to 
thoſe Proſecutors an apprehenſion, tht the 
Comitia Centuriata wo abſolve him, ſhou'd 
he be tried at that Tribunal; an apprehenſion 
ſo ſtrong as to put them on deviſing a new fort 
of Comitia for the Trial? This argument, | 
confeſs, is not decifive ; becauſe Dionyfu 
does not always give himſelf the trouble u 
ſeek an appearance of reaſon. 

3. But what leaves no room to doubt of 
the Hiſtorian's meaning is this, That, but: 
few lines before his firſt mention of V 
Bill, he tells us, that the contempt, which 
this man had ſhewn of the conſular authority, 


was * the principal cauſe which induced ine 


« Poor, the loweſt of the People, to chule 
« him to be one of their leaders, i. e. one 
« of the Tribunes] he himſelf being of 
« mean birth, and educated in great pover- 
te ty,” & J. ans Ts HA amoduxhs ri 
718 ro rr N Tear; [or ird TW 
rr Ts 1p Teo arg. Sylb. & Port ] 1s 
Ti yap ix Tow imiTuXxartrur d, A THgapurs i 
TONY TATEGTYTS Ky AN. Lib. x. p. 5078 
Hac potiſſimum de cauſa ab infima plebe tribunw 
eft creatus (nam erat ignobili genere natus, li- 
magna humilitate ac egeſtate educatus.) H adſon, 

ow the Poor, the loweſt of the peop'*, 
(the fixth Claſs) had but one vote, of 193, f 
the Comitia Centuriata ; and ſhould we extend 
the meaning of the words TS r mim" 
31us to the Centuries of the fourth and fifth 
Claſſes, this will not remove the difficulty, 
becauſe (as has. been often mentioned) the 
Centuries of the firſt Claſs, conſiſting of the 
richeſ Citizens, made the majorit) of | 
whole: conſequently the Tribunes were 1e 
choſen in Comitia Centuriata, if Dimas 
Authority is to decide the Queſtion. The 
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The Plebeians in general were highly proces with this propoſal, and V. of R. 281 
warmly declared for Fates it into a Law. The Conſuls on the other Bef. J. C47 f. 
hand, the Senate, and the whole order of Patricians, oppoſed it with 35Conſulfhip. 
all their might. It became the common, and the only fubject of diſ- 

pute between the two parties; ſo that the affair of the Agrarian Law 

was for a while intirely dropt. 

A dreadful peſtilence which raged both in the city and in the country D. . p. 399 
interrupted the courſe of this furious conteſt. Each man being taken 
up with his particular loſſes and his,own preſervation, leſs attention was 
given to the buſineſs of the public. But this calamity proving as ſhort 
as it was violent, the Tribunes quickly reſumed the proſecution of the 
law propoſed by Yolero z and the People believing they could not ſuc- 
ceed without his aſſiſtance, continued him in the Tribuneſhip for the 
following year, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Senate and of the whole 
Patrician party. Th | | 

$. III. THE Senate hndng how ſtrongly bent the Plebeians were 
vpon carrying their point, and how neceſſary it would be to ſet up againſt 
Valero, forme man of intrepid reſolution, and who was not to be terrified 
by the clamours and menaces of the multitude, pitched upon Appius Lizy, B. 2. 
Claudius, and raiſed him to the Conſulate without his participation, He. 5% 
had been ſo far from making intereſt for that high poſt, that he had not ©: Hal. 454. 
ſo much as a ed in the Aſſembly on the day of election; he was 
roud, but without ambition, not leſs zealous than his father had been 
be the intereſt of the Senate, and more obſtinate and inflexible. The Se- 
nate gave him for a Collegue T. Quinctius, a man naturally mild and in- 
finuating, and who had found means to get the love of the People, though 
he was looked upon to be one of the principal Leaders of the other party. 

The new Conſuls, as they were of different characters, ſo were they v. of > 28 
of different opinions. Appius hoping for no peace in the City, but by Bef. J. C 470. 
leading the Plebeians into the field, adviſed, that upon ſome pretence 39Conſultup. 
(not difficult to find while Rome was ſo hated by her neighbours) a new 
war ſhould: be immediately undertaken. 

Quinius was againſt commencing any war without neceſſity. He ſaid, D. / p. boo. 
it was to be fear'd, that the force which muſt be employ'd to compel 
thoſe Plebeians who refuſed to ſerve, would exaſperate the multitude to 
2 deſperate fury (as in the preceding Conſulſhips :) in which. caſe, either 
the fire muſt be extinguiſhed by PV blood of Roman Citizens, or the 
Conſuls muſt debaſe themſelves to the ignominious taſk of courting, 
and ſoothing: the very loweſt of the People. As Quinctius was this 
month in poſſeſſion - of the chief authority, his Collegue could do no- 
thing without him. | | 

la the mean time Yolero propoſed his Law anew, and, in concert with 
bis Collegues, added theſe articles to it: That the Ædiles ſhould likewiſe be 
cbaſen in Comitia by. Tribes, ana that theſe Aſſemblies ſhould have cognizance 
of all affairs 2obich the People had @ right to determine, an addition “ (lays » - have 
Diamſſus) which tended directly to deſtroy the authority of the Senate, and 2. 14 

to. 
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Y of R. 232. to eſtabliſh that of the People upon its ruins. The Confuls, upon this 
bet. 7.C.470- new alarm, convened the Fathers. Appius declared for arming all thoſe 
Conſulſhip. Citizens, who wiſh'd the preſervation of the antient form of Govern. 


D, H. p. 6c1. 


Liv. B. 2. c. 
56. 


ment, and for treating as enemies to the ſtate all opponents. Quincius 
adviſed the gentler methods of reaſoning and perſuaſion to bring the 
People to a ſenſe of their true intereſt : The majority of the Senate 
coming into his opinion, the Conſuls repaired to the Comitium, and de- 
fired of the Tribunes, that they would permit them to ſpeak to the Pl. 
beians aſſembled, and would name a day. With ſome difficulty they ob- 
tain'd both requeſts, When the day came, and the Forum was filled 
with a promiſcuous crowd of Patricians and Plebeians, whom the mag. 
ſtrates of the different orders had brought thither to ſupport them rel. 
pectively, Quindlius (leave to ſpeak firſt aſked and granted) made ſo 
artful, ſo plealing, ſo engaging an harangue to the multitude, againſt 
the props ed law, that it is probable they would have rejected it, if 
Appius had not * after him. 

But this Conſul, who underſtood no way of treating men but with a 
high hand, inſtead of taking advantage of the impreſſion which his Col- 
legue's diſcourſe had made in the minds of his audience, fell into invec- 
tives, which had the very ſame effect as the harangues of the Tribunes. 
He upbraided the People in the moſt harſh ad offenſive terms with 
their ſeceſſion upon the Mons Sacer, deſerting their Generals, to whom they 
had ſworn obedience ; carrying away the military ſtandards ; employing 
againſt their country thoſe very arms, which were put into their hands for 
its defence: He added, that it was no wonder, if fugitive bankrupts and per- 


jured ſoldiers, after being re-admitted into the city, ran every day into 


new diſorders and exceſſes. That the moſt ſacred Laws were infringed, 
the Conſular power deſpiſed, and the dignity of the Senate debaſed ; and 
that no remedy to theſe evils could be hoped fo long as the Tribuneſhip, 
the root of all, ſubſiſted. 

And he concluded with telling them, that as to the preſent affair, it 
was his firm determination, forever to withſtand the paſſing of ſo 
iniquitous a Law as was then propoſed, and of any Law whatſoever 
which had not firſt paſſed the examination and approbation of the Se- 
nate ; and that he hoped to make them know during his magiſtracy, 
if hey were yet ignorant of it, what was the extent of the power of a 
Conſul. 

Volero, notwithſtanding this provocation, ſtill confined his diſcourſe to 
the matter and merits of the Law in queſtion, forbearing all perſonal at- 
tacks. But Lætorius, another of the Tribunes, fell at once to a 
againſt the Claudian family, which he term'd the moſt haughty and m 
cruel enemies of the Plebetans ; and he added, that the Patricians had given 


2 Dionyfius repreſents Lætorius as a long veQtive againſt Appius and his family, and 
winded Orator, who anſwers what Appius then cloſes all with ſwearing, that he will 
had faid againſt the Commons with an am- carry his point or die, 
ple panegyric upon them, then makes an in- | 


2 | them, 


\ 
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them, in Appius, not a Conſul, but an executioner to rend and torture Y. of R. 282. 
them. Words - b rough ſoldier to keep pace with his angry and . — 470. 
impetuous thoughts, he ſaid, “ Romans, I am not ſo ready at ſpeaking as 39-onlulthip. | 
« at doing. Come hither to morrow. I will get the Law paſſed, or dic J 
upon the ſpot before you.” | k 

The next day the Tribunes poſſeſſed themſelves of the Temple [ the 1 
capitol, accor ding to Diomſius] The Conſuls and Patricians 1 to 1 
the Aſſembly to hinder the paſſing of the Law. L#torius bids his Viator þ 
clear the place of all who have not the right of. voting: The young F 
Nobles keep their ground: He gives orders to lay hold on ſome of | 
them: Appius cries out, A Tribune has no authority but over the Ple- 


« Jeians : He is not a magiſtrate of the People, but of the Commons *: I | 
« myſelf, tho? Conſul, have no power, by the cuſtom of our anceſtors, lf 
« to remove any Citizen from a public Aſſembly; the form of diſmiſſing i 
it having always been, Depart, Romans, if you pleaſe.” Si vobis videtur * 


diſcedite Quirites. 
The Tribune, no match for the Conſul at points of Law, inſtead of 
anſwering, ſends a Viator to arreſt him; Appius ſends a Lictor to ſeize the 
Tribune, crying aloud to him, at the fame time, that he is but à private 
man, without any authority, or real magiſtracy. The ſacroſanct perſon of 
the Tribune was juſt going to be inſulted, when the enraged Plebeians all 
united at once againft the Conſul. Appius nevertheleſs ſtood the ſtorm ; 
and as freſh crowds of Citizens flock*'d to the forum from all quarters, 
the commotion would probably not have ended without bloodſhed, if 
Vinctius, the other Conſul, had not exerted all his ſoothing arts to quiet 
the tumult. Requeſting ſome conſulars to force Appius out of the Aſſem- 
bly (if they could not perſuade him to go) he endeavour'd by intreaties to 
aſſwage the fury of the Plebeians, and egg d of the Tribunes to diſmiſs 
the Aſſembly, and allow their own anger ſome leiſure to cool. Time 
(he faid) would not diminiſh their ſtrength, but add wiſdom to it. That 
the Senate would certainly yield to the People, and the Conſul to the Senate. 

QuinZius found it difficult to appeaſe the multitude ; the conſulars much B. 2, c. 57. 
more difficult to appeaſe Appius. At length the Aſſembly of the Commons 
was diſmiſſed; and the Conſuls convened the Senate. Anger and fear, 
for a while, alternately dictated different counſels; but in proportion as 
thoſe paſſions ſubſiding gave place to reflection and reaſon, the Fathers 
became more and more averſe from all further ſtrife; and Quinctius had 
the thanks of the Houſe for having quieted the tumultuary conteſt. They 
treated Appius not to inſiſt on retaining to the conſular dignity any higher 
Prerogatives than were compatible with concord in the State. He, un- 
convinced by all their remonſtrances, call'd Gods and Men to witneſs, 
L that the Republic was betray*d through cowardice ; that a Conſul was : 
dot wanting to the Senate, but a Senate to the Conſul : That they were 

going to ſubmit to Laws more deſtructive than even thoſe enacted on 


Non Poyv1 fed Premts eum magiſtratum eſſe. Livy, L. 2. c. 56. 
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Y. of R. 282. © the Mons Sacer.” Overcome however by the unanimity of the Father; 


Bef. J. C. 470. 


 39Conſulſhip, 


58, 


he acquieſced. The Law was quietly paſſed. 


Lex filentio perfertur *, 


And now the Tribunes were choſen, for the firſt time, in Comitia 
Livy, B. 2. c. Tribes; and, according to Piſo the Hiſtorian (quoted by Livy) the Com. 
mons, from the ſame time, began to have five Tribunes, and not be- 
fore. The names of the five now elected were C. Sicinius, L. Lumito. 
rius, M. Duilius, Sp. Icilius, and L. Mecilius. 


The Greek Hiſtorian (B. 9. p 603, 604, 
60g.) is ſomewhat more circumſtantial than 
the Latine with regard to the commotion. 
He repreſents 1t as ary, Bren days. He 
ſays, that after the fray between Appivs and 
Letorins, in which the latter received a hurt, 
the Tribunes and People pofleſfed themſelves 
of the Capitol, and kept guard there night 
and day to the great terror of the Fathers. 
And he adds, that Quinctius at length pre- 
vailed with the Tribunes to refer the matter 
in diſpute wholly to the judgment of the 
Senate. That there (the 'Tribunes preſent) 
Valerius, being call'd upon the firſt to declare 
his opinion, began with adviſing a mutual 
forgiveneſs and oblivion of all injuries done 
in the late ſcuffle ; and then ſaid, That ſince 
the Conſul Appius would not permit the Law 
in queſtion to be propoſed to the People, 


without a previous decree of the Senate, he 
thought the Senate ſhould take it into conſ.. 
deration, and make a decree thereupon, This 
advice was approved. Quinctius put the queſ- 
tion: Appius ſpoke warmly againſt the Lay : 
The Tribunes anſwer'd him: the majority of 
the Senate declared for the Law; and a decree 
was made conformable to the ſenſe of the 
Houſe ; which decree the People joyfully re- 
ceiv'd ; and by their ſuffrages the Law waz 
enacted. Kai 5 Jus #/amnru; d- EνE˖eę N 
PIC xd Tn Barr, iTe\/n 408 795 Yoon. 

d IF Piſo's report be true, many particular: 
related by Diomſius and Livy concerning the 
Tribunes, muſt be fabulous. It may be 
obſerved that Pighius has in no year, pre- 
ceding this, inſerted more than 7s in his 
Calendars. 


CH AP. XIX. 


$. I. The Conſuls lead two armies into the field againſt the Equi and Volſc. 
Appius's Troops, that he may have no claim to a TRIUM n, refuſe to fight 


the e 


. He puniſhes them with the utmoſt ſeverity, and returns i! 
Rome. F. II. The affair of the Agrarian Law being 
year, he oppoſes the Tribunes with more heat than ever. 
before the People as gn enemy to the public liberty, 


revived the next 
They cite hin 
He kills bimſel. 


F. III. The Tribunes reſume the affair of the Conquered Lands, but dr 
it again till the cloſe of the next Conſulſhip, when no Plebeian appears 


in the Comitia, where T. 


Quinctius and Q. Servilius are choſen to that 


dignity. Theſe Conſuls, to keep things quiet at home, buſy the People in 


various Wars. 


- ſhip of T. Amilius and 


$. IV. The domeſtic diſſen/ions begin afreſh in the Conſul 
Fabius. Amilius favours the People in 


relation to the Agrarian Law. Fabius, without promoting that affair, 
falls upon an expedient to flop their complaints. F. V. He then takes tit 
field, and reduces the Equi to 4ſt peace. The war is renew'd to the al- 
vantage of the Romans. F. VI. 4 meft dreadful Plague rages in the Ci. 
The Xqui and Volſci appear before Rome, but ſoon retire ; and the 


Romans, the next year, give them an entire overthrow. 


I 


9. 
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$. J. HE Aqui and Volſei, during theſe diviſions at Rome, had, v. of R. 282. 
according to their old cuſtom, made inroads upon the terri- Bef. J. C. 470. 
tories Of the Republic. The Legions raiſed to take revenge upon thoſe 1 
enemies were divided between the two Conſuls. = 8 
Appius marched againſt the Volſci, and carried with him into the field Lay, B. 2. 
the ſame cruel and tyrannical ſpirit which had actuated him in the City, c. 58. 
and to which he now abandon'd himſelf the more abſolutely as he had 
no Tribunes to controll him. The victory which the Commons had 
gain'd over him made his hatred to theni exceed even that of his father. 
Tho ſingled out by the Patricians, as the only man qualified to with- 
ſtand the Tribunes, yet in his Conſulſhip they had paſſed their Law, 
which his predeceſſors, with leſs vigorous efforts than his, had obſtruc- 
ted. Stung with theſe reflections, anger and indignation incited him to 
exerciſe towards the ſoldiers a rigour that had more the appearance of 
revenge, than of neceſſary diſcipline. Yet ſo obſtinate a ſpirit of oppo- 
ſition to him had they imbibed, that no acts of ſeverity could make 
them ſubmiſſive. They did every thing ſlowly, lazily, negligently, con- 
tumaciouſly. Neither fear nor ſhame had any power with them. If he 
bade them march faſter, inſtantly they took care to ſlacken their pace; 
if, when they were employ'd in any work, he urged them to diſpatch, 
they preſently became languid, tho of their own accord they had been 
active before; their arms grew ſtiff. Whenever he was near, they kept 
their eyes on the ground, muttering curſes as he paſſed by: inſomuch, 
that tho* unconquer'd by the hatred of the Plebeians, it ſometimes ſtag- 1 
gered him. Finding that no examples of puniſhment had any influence ? 
on the ſoldiers, he forbore ſpeaking to them any more; but charged the i 
centurions with having corrupted his. army, and ſcoffingly called them | 
Tribunes of the Commons, and ſometimes Voleros. 
The Volſci, having intelligence of all this, preſſed the cloſer upon the . 59. 
Romans, in hopes of their acting the ſame part towards Appius, as for- 
merly towards Cæſo Fabius. And in truth they were diſpoſed to act a 
worſe, as they hated Appius much more, than they had done the other. 
They did not only reſolve, like Fabius's army, not to conquer, but they 1 
reſolved to be conquer d. The Conſul had no ſooner drawn them up 
for battle, than they turn'd their backs to the enemy, fled ſhamefully q 
to their intrenchments, nor made any reſiſtance ll they beheld the 
laughter of their rear, and the Volſci approaching to break into their 
Camp. Then exerting their ſtrength couragiouſly they repulſed the 
victorious Volſci; yet would do no more. They would only fave the 4 
Camp, and ſhew their General, that they could have conquer'd if the | 
had pleaſed. Some even exulted in the loſs and diſgrace they had ful. 
ter'd. The haughty and fierce ſpirit of Appius not broken by all this, 
but eagerly bent to puniſh it with rigour, he gave orders for the ſol- ] 
diers to aſſemble before his tribunal. His Lieutenants and military Tri- q 
bunes, who dreaded the conſequence, ran to him, begg'd of him not to 
| Oo 2 hazard 
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V. of R. 282. hazard his authority by putting it to ſuch a trial, ſince its whole force 

Bef. J. C. 470- lay in the conſent of thoſe who were to obey; they repreſented to him, that 

59 Conſulſip. the ſoldiers in general declared, they would not aſſemble; that many 
called out aloud to decamp-and quit the territory of the Volſci; and that 
certain appearances gave great reaſon to apprehend ſome dreadful bly 
from the victorious enemy, who had already been once at the foot of 
the rampart. Appius, yielding at length to their remonſtrances, (thy 
the guilty got nothing by it but a delay of puniſhment) put off the 
Aſſembly, and iſſued orders to decamp the next morning. At break of 
day the ſignal for marching was given by ſound of trumpet. The Vedi, 
as if rouzed by the ſame ſignal, 2 upon the hindmoſt ranks of the army, 
as ſoon as it was in march: the terror and confuſion, hereby cauſed, 
"—_ to the foremoſt ; no orders could be heard, no Troops forn'd 
or fighting; ſoldiers threw away their arms, Enſigns their colours; 
the only thought of every one was to eſcape by flight; the Volſci ceaſed 
to purſue, before the Romans ceaſed to run; nor did theſe rally till they 
came upon the lands of the Republic, | 

Then Appius, who during the rout had in vain call'd upon his men 
to face about, pitching his Camp where he could not be moleſted by 
the enemy, once more ſummon'd the army to attend him. Seated in 
his Tribunal he upbraided them (and not without reaſon) with their 
breach of diſcipline and ſhameful behaviour; aſked the Enſigns, who 
appeared without their colours, what they had done with them ? the un- 
armed ſoldiers, what they had done with their arms? Giving full ſcope 
to his natural ſeverity, he cauſed the guilty Centurions, Enſigns, and 
thoſe of the private ſoldiers who had double allowance of proviſions, to 
be firſt ſcourged and then beheaded ; and the reſt of the ſoldiers he dei 
mated, that is, put every tenth man of them to death, lots determining, 
who ſhould be the ſufferers. 

The time for electing new Conſuls drawing near, Appius, univerſally 
hated by the multitude, and inwardly vexed, becauſe he had acquired no 
glory, led back the wreck of his army to Rome. 

In the other army, commanded by Quinctius againſt the Aqui, the ſcene 

Livy, B. 2, had been far different ; an amiable competition between the General and 

c. 60. his ſoldiers; the ſtrife, which ſhould give the other the greater proofs of 
good will and affection ? Qxintbius, naturally mild and gentle, had yielded 
to his diſpoſition with the more pleaſure, as he obſerved the bad effects ot n 
his Collegue's cruel ſeverity. The Æqui appriſed of this concord between . 
the Conſul and his troops, durſt not ſhew themſelves. Without oppol: : 
tion they ſuffer d their lands to be plunder'd and ravaged. A richer booty 
had never been brought from that country; and Quinctius gave all w 
his men. To this liberality he added praiſes, not leſs pleaſing to ſol- 
diers, than rewards. They returned home in perfect good humour W. 
their General, and, on his account, even ſoften'd toward the Patric's - 
s I (they ſaid) had to them given a Father, to the other arm) * 

aſter. 
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« Thus, with various fortune in war, and furious diſcord both at Y. of R. 282- 
« home and abroad, paſſed this year, chiefly memorable for the Comitia Bef. J. C. 470- 
« by Tribes. The affair was more conſiderable on account of the victory 3gConſullhip- 
« itſelf, than any real benefit, got by the victory. For neither the Ple- 

« heians acquired, nor the Patriciam loſt ſo much ſtrength, as the 
« Comitia 7 "ag loſt dignity, by the exclufion of the Patricians from 
« the council.“ 

$. II. L.VALERIUS and Tib. Æmilius (choſen to ſucceed Quinc- V. of R. 283. 
us and Appius in the Confulſhip) had ſcarce enter'd upon their office Bef.7.C. 469. 
when the Tribunes of the Commons revived the affair of the conquered lands. 40 Conſulſhip. 
Addrefling themſelves to both the new magiſtrates, they conjured them 
to make good the promiſes given by the Senate in the Conſulſhip of 
Caſſius 5 Virginius; and they ſucceeded with both. Amilius favour'd 
them (ſays Diompſius) from a ſpirit of revenge againſt the Senate, who had B. 9. p. Cor. 
formerly refuſed a triumpb to his father, when he return'd victorious from 


a war with the Aqui. 


And, as for Valerius, he was glad of the preſent 


opportunity to ſooth the People, who could not eaſily forgive him the 
part he had ated, when Quæſtor, in the deſtruction of Caſh, the ableſt 
Stateſman, and greateſt Captain * of his time, and the firſt author of 


the Agrarian Law. 


Varia fortuna belli, atroci diſcordia domi 
foriſque annum exattum, infignem maxime Co- 
nitia Tributa effictunt. s major victoria 
ſuſcepti certaminis quam uſu. Plus enim digni- 
tatis Comitiis ipfis detractum oft, Patribus ex 
Concilio ſubmovendis, quam virium aut Plebi ad- 
ſitum, aut ademptum Patribur. What is ſaid 
here of the Excluſion of the Patricians from 
the Aſemblies by Tribes, is not to be under- 
ood generally of all ſuch Aſſemblies ; for the 
Patrician magiſtrates held Aſſemblies by Tribes 
as well as the Plebeian. However it appears 
by this aſſage of Livy, that to the a/ſemblies by 
Iribes or the election of Tribune, the Patri- 
ar; were not to be admitted. Manutius 
cites the paſſage as deciſive for this. 

Perhaps the reader, when he calls to 
mind Coriolanus, will wonder why the Hiſto- 
nan makes Caſſius the greateſt General of his 
dme; and I cannot reſolve the difficulty, 
Otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing, that he ſpeaks 
only of the time when Ca/ſius was kill'd ; 
that he was then the ableſt General in the 

epublic. By the way, it is ſomewhat ſur- 
Priling, that when the Romans were ſo grie- 
vouſly diſtreſſed by Coriolanus, they made no 
uſe of the abilities of Caſſizs : we hear no- 
thing of him during all that war. Why did 
_ they raiſe him to the Conſulſhip when 

e molt wanted ſuch a General? 


Secure 


And this naturally leads me to mention 
another difficulty which frequently occurs in 
the Roman ſtory. The Conſuls were always 
choſen in Comitia by Centuries ; and the Pa- 
tricians are often repreſented as having all 

er there. Thus for inſtance, Livy, on 
occaſion of the conteſt about Ye/rrc's bill :— 
Plebs Volerenem tribunum reficit. Patres ad 
ultimum dimicationis rati rem venturam, 
App. Claudium, Appii ſilium, jam inde a 
paternis certaminibus inviſum infeſtumque 
plebi, conſulem faciunt. Liv. L. 2. c. 56. 

One wou'd imagine, from theſe words,. 
that the creation of the Conſul was as much 
in the power of the Senate and Patricians, as 
the creation of the Tribunes was in the power 
of the Commons, Yet we find, that in the 
Comitia Centuriata the Plebeiant often pre- 
vailed to have thoſe Candidates promoted, 
whom they liked beſt, and who were known 
to favour the popular cauſe. May we not 
reſolve this difficulty, by ſaying, that the 
Commons were always maſters in the Comitia 
Centuriata, when they pleaſed to exert their 
ſtrength ; but that generally ſpeaking, they 
had ſo much reſpect for the old Patrician 
families, as to leave to them the Nomination 
of perſons to fill thoſe 1 to which 
no Plebeian cou d lawfully be admitted? That 


nevertheleſs, when any matter, which greatly. 
concerned 
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Y. of R. 283. 
Bef. J. C. 469. 
40 Conſulſhip. 


D H. ibid. 


The ROMAN HISTORY. Book 1] 


Secure of the two Conſuls, the Tribunes brought the affair before the 
Senate, and in gentle, but preſſing terms, urged the Conſcript Father; to 
ſuffer the nomination of Decemvirs for regulating the partition of the 
lands. The Conſuls ſaid nothing upon the ſubject, but aſk d the oj. 
nions of the reſt of the Senate, La with Amilius's Father. This 
antient Conſular declared, he thought nothing could be more unjut, 
than that a few private men ſhould poſſeſs the public eſtate; that thoſe 
uſurpers ought to be very well content with having held the lands {. 
reds wide without moleſtation. That, not to ſpeak of the natural right 
which all the Citizens of a ſtate have to ſhare in what belongs to the 
public, the Senate was particularly engaged by their own decree, made 
„ years ago, to divide the NE lands among the People. He 

ded, That the poor Plebeians dreaded the thoughts of having chil- 
dren, to whom they could leave nothing but their own wretchedneſ; 
for an inheritance ; that inſtead of cultivating each the portion of land 


concerned the intereſt of the whole Plebeian 
body, was depending, they then took ad- 
vantage of their ſuperiority to have one po- 

ular Patrician, at leaſt, in the Conſulſhip. 
The Tribunes with their inſolent Veto, and 
the Senate, with their Anaviſh Augurs, could 
throw obitructions in the way of each 
other's purpoſes at theſe Elections. And it 
ſeems, as if they therefore frequently com- 
promiſed the matter. Let us have one Conſul 
( ſaid the Tribune) ſuch as wwe like, and you 
ſhall name aubom you pleaſe for the other. Thus, 
in the inſtance juſt mentioned, the collegue 
given to f was T. Quinctius, a popular 
man : otherwiſe, it is highly probable that 
the Plebeians would, have oppoſed and hin- 
dered the Election of the other, their known 


- and avowed enemy. 


Nothing, here faid, will account for the 
negle& ſhewn of the abilities of Caius when 
they were moſt wanted ; becauſe he is re- 
preſented as a man agreeable to both parties, 
till his propoſal of the Agrarian Law. But 
doubtleſs, with regard to the Conſuls of the 
year 263, the ca was, that the P/ebeians 
departed from their uſual complaiſance for 
the Senate, as thinking the intereſt of the 
Plebcian order particularly concern'd at that 
time in the choice of the governing ma- 
33 (See p. 212.) And the ſame was 

oubtleſs the caſe, when Conſuls were cho- 
ſen for the preſent year. For I apprehend 
that both Valerius and Ami ius were known 
to be favourers of the People before their 
election to the magiſtracy; and that the 
reaſons, aſſigned by Dionyſius, why they ſid- 
ed with the Tribunes in relation to the 
Agrarian Law, are meer conjectures of his 


own. To believe that Valerius took part 
with the People from the motive mentioned 
in the text, we muſt firſt believe the ſtory of 
Caſtiuss being impeach'd before the People 
by Valerius and his brother Qux/tor, which, 
I think, has been ſhewn to be a proundleſ; 
tale. It does not appear that Valerius had 
any hand in the death of Caſſius. 

And as to /Zmilins's reſenting the 00 
his father had received eight years before, (in 
his ſecond Conſulſhip 275) from the Senate, 
of a Triumph, I conceive the refuſal itſelf to 

e fabulous, as likewiſe all that Diony/iu: ſays 
of the petitioner's anger, and his immediate 
revenging himſelf by declaring for the Are. 
rian —— : I conclude, I ſay, the whole to 
be fabulous, not only becauſe Livy ſays no- 
thing of theſe things, but becauſe we find 
milius the father raiſed a third time to 
the Conſulſhip in 280, and as warm again 
the pretenſions of the People, as the Senate 
could wiſh him. And it ſeems very proba- 
ble that both father and ſon (in 1mitation 
of the Fabii, (ſee p. 250.) now ſided with 
the Tribunes in vols to recover to the family 
the good will of the Plebetans, which they 
muſt have loſt in the former part of the Fi- 
ther's third Conſulſhip ; during which the 
Tribune Genucius was murder'd, and the 
Plebeians inſulted in the perſon of Yor. 
That Amilius the father preſently repented 
of what he had done in relation to J 4%, 
and made his peace with the Tribunes, there 
ſeems good ground to believe, ſince we fin 
that ſtormy affair huſh'd at once, each part 
dropping their complaints. 

<j. e. The year 267, when the decree vi 
made, and the preſent year 283, inclulive- 


that 
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that belonged to him, they were obliged to work for ſubſiſtence, like Y. of R. 283. 
1aves, on the eſtates of the Patricians ; and that this ſervile way of life Bef. 7. C. 469. 
was not very proper to form the courage of a Roman. My opinion SO 
« therefore is, that our Conſuls do now execute the Senate's decree, 
« the execution of which has been hitherto. delay'd on account of the 
« unquietneſs of the times, and that they name Decemvirs, to make 
« the partition of the conquer'd lands.” | | 
Appins oppoſed this advice. He ſaid, that the People could lay the H. H. p. 608. 
blame of their miſery upon nothing but their own intemperance and 
prodigality z that the Conſuls had frequently divided among them the 
booty got in the territories of their enemies, and, upon a thorough 
enquiry, it would appear, that thoſe who had received the greateſt ſhare 
of it were the pooreſt. That till their manners were mended no largeſſes 
could free them from poverty. That it would be very monſtrous if 
the Senate ſhould grant rewards to men who had behaved themſelves ſo 
ſhamefully in the field, as they had done the laſt year when under his 
command. That it never was the intention of the Senate to divide the 
lands among the People; that their ſole view in granting the Senatus | 
Canſultum, which Amilius ſpoke of, was to put off the affair, in order ; 
more eaſily to quiet the commotion, raiſed by the Conſul Caſſius: That | 
his immediate ſucceſſors in the magiſtracy, to whom the decree was di- 
rected, had taken no notice of it, as thinking the partition in queſtion 
would be miſchievous to the Republic. That afterwards, during * fit- 
teen years ſucceſſive, the Conſuls of none of thoſe years, tho” in conti- 
nual danger from the reſentment of the People, had thought themſelves 
authorized to name Decemvirs in virtue of a decree directed only to | 
the immediate ſucceſſors of Caſſius and Virginius. He added, Nor | 
have you therefore, Valerius, nor you, Æmilius, any authority to name 1 
* Decemvirs for the partition in queſtion, the Senate having given you f 
* no commiſſion to do it. As to thoſe who have uſurp'd the public q 
lands, whether by force or fraud, if ſuch men there be, let them be 
* ſummon'd to appear before the Conſuls, and let their titles be legally ; 
tried and determined. There is no want of new Laws for this, we | 
* have Laws already written ; and they are not obſolete ; time has formed 
no preſcription againſt them.” _ ö 
e ; 


Tt ſhould be 14 years, the year of Ca/- in Caffius's time, as likewiſe Sempronius, who 

ſius, the year of his immediate ſucceſſors, are the only perſons mention'd by Diony/ins 

and the preſent year being excluded by the as then ſpeaking on the ſubject in the Senate. 
context, | Tho? the younger ius now declares for J 
* Mr. Vertot, I know not why, always the reſumption, as Mr. Vertot himſelf (fol- P 
ſpeaks of the re/umption of the lands either lowing Diomſius] relates, yet Mr. Verbot re- | 
as a thin impracticable; or as not to be exe- preſents this Appius ſaying, that the Senatus | 
cuted without ruining the Senate and all the Con/ultum was granted only to give the Peo- . 
zreat men; objections never made by thoſe ple time to ſee the injuſtice, and even in- 
. Oppoſed the AcRARIAN Law. Appius poſſibility of what they demanded, perr don- 
O_ himſelf, tho? againſt the partition, de- ner le tems au peuple de reconnoitre Pinjuftice 
dares for the re/umption ; and ſo did his Father & meme Vimpoſſibilte de /eurs Fae 
| 3 
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D. H. p. 610. The majority of the Senate came into the opinion of Appius; ſo that 
v. of R. 283. the requeſt of the Tribunes was rejected; who thereupon, enraged 2 
cf J. C. 469. their diſappointment, turned their thoughts wholly to revenge then. 
4-Conſvulſhip. ſelves on the author of it; and they agreed to bring him to trial « for 

his life before the People. They named a day for it, and exhorted a 


This impo//ibility can relate only to the re- 
ſumption ; the partition admitted of no diffi- 
culty. And what made the re/umption fo 
difficult? We have the Abbot's reaſons, where 
he ſpeaks of this affair in the time of Caſſtus. 
Quelgue aptarence dequite gu cut la propoſition 
de Caſſius, on ne pouwvoit en faire une loi, ſans 
ruiner tout d'un toup le Senat & la principale 
Nebleſſe, & ſans exciter une infinite de procis 
en garantie parmi toutes les familles de Rome. 
Why ? Les Patriciens qui Sen etoient emparez 
des terres conguiſes] les avoient enfermees de 
murailles : on awvoit eleve defſus des batimens : 
des troupes deſelaves faits des priſonniers de 
guerre les cultivoient pour le campte des Grands 
de Rome, & deja une longue Preſcription 
couvroit ces Uſurpations. Th Senateurs & 
les Patriciens n\avnent gueres d autres biens que 
ces terres du public, qui etoient paſstes ſucceſſive- 
ment en differentes familles par ſucceſſion, par 
partage, ou par wentes. Tom. 1. p. 268. 3d Ed. 
I cannot find any authority Mr, Vertot has 
for ſaying that the Senators and Patricians 
had hardly any eſtates but what they had got 
by uſurping the lands belonging to tha public. 
But when he ſpeaks of their uſurpations 
being cover'd by long preſcription, he ſeems 
totally to forget the time of which he is writ- 
ing, the year 267 of Rome, By his own ac- 
count (p. 64.) theſe uſurpations did not be- 
gin till after the Regifuge (in 244 of Rome) 
23 years before Caſs propoſed the gra- 
rian Law, And there 1s no reaſon to be- 
heve that theſe uſurpations began till after 
the year 257, when Targuin Fed; which 
Livy makes the date whence the Ariſto- 
cratical domination commenced, and which 
was juſt ten years before Caſſius propoſed 
the Agrarian Law, The Republic was re- 
duced to a very low condition after the ba- 
niſhment of Targuin, by the deſertion of all 
her Allies; nor till the defeat of the La- 
tines in 257, had ſhe quiet poſſeſſion of land 
enough for the Patricians to form out of it 
ſuch conſiderable eſtates for themſelves, as 
Mr. Vertot ſuppoſes them to have. So that 
his difficulties ariſing from ſales, and con- 
veyances, and inheritances, and long pre- 
ſcription are all a dream. 


the 


a EJoSev d. PILL. BovAtvonpin, V's, 
Ter  Ammiov uTayay:r Odratay xden 76 vi 
E. Ka} pre TaAvTH i xx An ia TY ave 
KETHYCEHTUVTE, WAGGA NY xν,] ,h 1; 
Tur A jj nuiea, os Inicura; 
dd autre YaDo., D. H. L. ix. p. 610. 

When any Magiſtrate deſigned to impeach 
a perſon of a crime before the whole fel, 
he aſcended the \Rofra, and calling the 
8 together by a crier, ſigniſied to them, 

hat upon ſuch a day, he intended to accuſe 
ſuch a perſon of ſuch a crime : This 
termed Reo diem dicere : The ſuſpected party 
was obliged immediately to give ſureties for 
his appearance on the day prefix'd, and in 
default of bail, was committed to priſon, 

On the appointed day, the Magiſtrate 
again alcended the Rofira, and cited the 
— by the crier; who, unleſs ſome other 

agiſtrate of equal authority interpoſed, or 
a ſufficient excuſe was offered, was obliged 
to appear, or might be punifh'd at the plea- 
ſure of the Magiſtrate who accuſed him, If 
he appeared, the accuſer began his charge, 
and carried it on every other day, for fi: 
days together, at the end of the indiciment 
mentioning the particular puniſhment {pe- 
cify'd in the Law for ſuch an offence. This 
intimation they termed Inguiſitio. The fame 
was immediately after expreſſed in writing, 
and then took the name of Rogatio, in reſpect 
of the people, who were to be aſſꝰ d or con. 
ſulred about it; and Irrogatio, in reſpect of 
the criminal, as it imported the muldt or 
puniſhment aſſigned him by the accuſer. This 
Rogatio was publickly expoſed three Nun 
or market days together, for the informs. 
tion of the people. On the third market 
day, the accuſer again aſcended the Refra, 
and, the people being called together under- 
took the fourth turn of his charge, and hat- 
ing concluded, gave the other party lea'e 
to enter upon his defence, either in his own 
perſon, or by his advocates, 2 
At the ſame time as the accuſer finiſhed li 
fourth charge, he gave notice what day he 
would have the Comitia meet to receive 
bill; the Comitia Tributa to conſider of mulcb, 


and the Centuriata for capital puniſhments 
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the Citizens to be preſent. The articles of, the impeachment, according Y. of R. 283. 


to Diony/ius, were to be, That he had given pernicious advice againſt the 
People 3 raiſed ſedition in the State; offer'd violence to the ſacred per- 
ſons of the Tribunes; and, when commander of the army, had ſuffer'd 
an ignominious defeat and a terrible laughter of his ſoldiers. Never, 
ſays Livy, was a man, whom the Commons fo much hated, ſummon'd to 
appear in judgment before the People; Nunquam ante tam inriſus PLeB1 
reus ad judicium vocatus Pour i eſt ; nor did ever the Patricians exert 
themſelves ſo much in behalf of any man as of Appius, the defender of 
the Senate, the aſſerter of its dignity, its ſupport, its bulwark againſt all 
Tribunician and Plebeian tumults, and now expoſed to the rage of the 
Commons, only for having been too warm in the contention. 

Appius himſelf was, of all the Patricians, the only man who deſpiſed 
the Tribunes, and the Commons, and the impeachment. Neither the 
menaces of the Plebeians, nor the intreaties of the Nobles could move 
him to depart from his accuſtomed manner of ſpeaking, and ſoften the 
aſperity of his ſtyle. Once he pleaded his cauſe, but more like an accu- 
ſer, than a perſon accuſed ; the ſame reſolute, haughty, diſdainful look he 
was wont to have; the ſame ſpirit in his diſcourſe, full of reproaches 
and invectives: inſomuch that many of the Plebeians feared him no lefs 
now when arraign'd at the Bar, than they had done when he was Conſul. 
His intrepidity and ſteadinefs ſo aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted the Tribunes, 
and the Commons, that, of their own motion, they adjourned the cauſe to 
another day. Before this came, Appius put an end to his own life. 
When his ſon, who brought the dead body into the Forum, was beginning 
to pronounce a funeral oration on the deceaſed, the Tribunes endea- 
vour'd to filence him ; but the People more moderate and equitable 
interpoſed, and would not ſuffer that ſo great a man ſhould be hinder'd 
from receiving that cuſtomary honour; and Livy adds, that they 
heard him praiſed, when dead, with as willing an ear, as they had heard 


But in the mean time, there were ſeveral 
ways, by which the accuſed party might be 
relieved; as firſt, if the Tribunes of the 
Commons interpoſed in his behalf; or if he 
excuſed himſelf by voluntary Exile, Sickneſs, 
or upon account of providing for a Funeral ; 

Or if he prevailed with the accuſer to re- 
linquiſn his charge, and let the cauſe fall; or 
if upon the day appointed for the Comitia 
the Azgurs diſcovered any ill omens, and ſo 
forbad the Aſſembly. Kennet. Part II. B. III. 
_ XIX. 
obiſmet ipfis, Pontifices, et veſtris li- 
115, ceteriſque civibus, pro veſtra auctori- 
tate, et ſapientia conſulere debetis. Nam, 
cam tam moderata judicia populi fint a ma- 
joribus conſtituta: primùm ut ne pœna ca- 
Ps cum pecunia conjungatur : deinde ne, 
niſi 78 * die, quis accuſetur: ut ter ante 
OL. 1. | 


. 145 0 accuſet, intermiſſa die, quam 
multam irroget, aut judicet: quarta ſit ac- 
cuſatio trinum nundinim pro Ae die, qua 
die judicium fit futurum : tam multa etiam 
ad placandum, atque ad miſericordiam rei: 
conceſſa ſunt : deinde exorabilis populus, fa- 
cilis ſuffragatio pro ſalute : denique etiam, 
fi qua res illum diem aut auſpiciis, aut ex- 
2 ſuſtulit: tota cauſa judiciumque 
ſublatum eſt. Hac cum ita ſint in re, ubi 


Bef. J. C. 469. 
40Conſulſhip. 


Livy, B. 2. c. 
I, 


Ibid. & 
D.H. p. 611. 


crimen eit? ubi accuſator? &c. Cic. pro 


Dom. 17. 
« Livy reports that he died of ſome diſ- 
temper, 1 ſays, that it was ſo 
ven out by his friends, but that in truth 
e kill'd himſelf. 
The Greek Hiſtorian does not admit that 
Appius ever pleaded his cauſe before the 
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him accuſed, when living; and that a numerous crowd of them attended 
his obſequies, 
D. Ji. B. o. F. III. THE Romans, during the remainder of this year, were em. 
b. 611. ploy'd in revenging themſelves on the #qui and Sabines, who taking 
ev. c. . advantage of the civil feuds at Rome, had made incurſions on the tern. 
tory of the Republic. 
Liv. B. 2. c. In the following Conſulſhip of Aulus Virginius and T. Numicius, the 


63. buſineſs of the Agrarian Law was reſumed. An alarm from the Valli 
KEE 7 fuſpended the proſecution of it, but in the end of the year, it was again 


41Conſulſhip, {et on foot. And the multitude, who looked upon themſelves as 0 
| preſſed by the great, to ſhew their reſentment, abſented themſelves from 
V. of R. 285. the Aſſembly, where T. Quinfius * and Q, Servilius were choſen Con- 
* $35 75 ſuls for the next year. They were raiſed to that dignity by the ſole 
22 * voices of the Patricians and their clients, who, notwithſtanding all theſe 
*42dtime Conſ. diviſions, conſtantly adhered to the party of their Patrons: 
Livy, ibid. To prevent the breach from growing wider, the new Conſuls, during 
D. Il. p. 613, all their year, buſied the people in various wars. Servilius had great fuc- 
814 ceſs againſt the Sabines; yet his glory was not equal to what Quinctius 
gained by his victories over the united forces of the Aqui and Volſa. 
In the heat of a battle, and when he was like to be worſted through 
the enemies ſuperiority in numbers, to encourage his left wing to exert 
themſelves, he told them that his right wing was victorious, and by 
that means he made his left really ſo. He then haſted to the right 
wing, and informed them of the advantages which his left had gained, 
and, by this artful conduct, he put the enemy entirely to the rout. He 
defeated them a ſecond time, and then took from the Volſci the City of 
Antium, with its whole Territory. 
V. of R. 286, F. IV. THE complaints of the Commons and the diſſenſions at 
Bet. / C. 100. Rome began afreſh in the Conſulſhip of 775. AÆmilius and 9, Fabiu. 
43ConfuliÞ- (The latter was ſon of one of thoſe three famous brothers who had com- 
Lag, E. 3. c. i. manded in the Fort upon the Cremera.) We have already ſeen that mil. 
D. H. p. C15, in his firſt Conſulſhip had declared for the Partition of the Lands: the 
016. affair was now again debated in the Senate: Æmilius perſiſted in his 
former opinion. But the majority of the Senators, and eſpecially thoſe 
who were in poſſeſſion of the public lands, complained much of the 
liberality of Amilius, whom they reproached with making his Court '0 
the People at the expence of others. His Collegue Fabius, to quiet the 
diſpute, propoſed an expedient which at firſt diſpleaſed neither Party. 
It was to ſend a conſiderable number of the pooreſt Plebeians, to peopt 
the City of Antium, which had been almoſt depopulated by the laſt war; 
and to divide among them ſome adjacent lands, taken from the Volſi. 
This advice being received with applauſe, T. Quinctius, A. Virgins, 
and P. Furius, were without delay commiſſion'd to ſettle the new co. 
lony. But when the poor Citizens were to give in their names to tho 
Triumvirs to be enrolled, few of them appear'd. To ſend them to ſuch 
diſtant habitations, (they ſaid) was baniſhing them from their 29 * 
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And they choſe rather to live at Rome in indigence, with the hopes of 
one day getting a ſhare of the public lands, than to be actually in poſ- 
ſeſſion of land elſewhere; ſo that the Triumvirs, to make up the num- 
ber appointed for the colony, were forced to receive a mix d crowd of Lis, B z. e. i. 
Latines, Hernici and Volſci. D. Hal. B. 9. 

g. V. AND now Fabius marched an army againſt the Ægui, and P. 616. 
Anilius another againſt the Sabines. The expedition of the latter had 
nothing remarkable in it; but the Æqui ſubmitted to Fabius, firſt bought 
2 truce very dear, and then obtained a peace, on the condition of being 
ſubject to the Republic. 

Nevertheleſs, the next year in the Conſulſhip of Sp. Paſtbumius, and 9. V. of R. 287. 
gervilius *, ſome of the Aqui joined the old inhabitants of Antium (who Bef. / C. 465. 
being deprived of their lands had taken refuge among them) and ra- 24e daf. 
vaged the Territory of the Zatines. Theſe faithful Allies of Rome were ; 
not allowed to arm in their own defence, nor would the Romans ſend 
their troops to defend them. The Senate choſe rather to appoint a de- H. . p. 617 
putation to the Council of the Aqui; and Fabius, who had made the 9 82 
peace with them, was at the head of the embaſſy. He perceived by the 
indirect anſwers they made to his demands, that they had no intention 
to give the Republic ſatisfaction, but only to amuſe him. Under pre- 
tence therefore of viſiting their temples and public buildings, he exa- 
mined their magazines of arms and proviſions, ſome of which he found 
full, and others filling. The report he made at his return of the pre- 
parations for war, which the Aqui in conjunction with the fugitive Au- 
liates were carrying on, induced the Republic to chuſe two Conſuls for 
the next year, whoſe names were formidable to thoſe two Nations, 7. 

Quinins, * who had conquered Antium in his ſecond Conſulate, and Y. of R. 288. 
9. Fabius, who had forced the Aqui to ſue for peace in his firſt. Fa- Bef. J. C. 464. 
bius, who was ordered to march againſt the Aqui, tried firſt in vain to 1 
reduce them by negotiation. The two Conſuls then joined their forces, B. 1 p. 618. 
and came to a bloody battle with the enemy, near Agidum, fifteen miles Liv. #6. c. 2. 
irom Rome, but with little advantage to either fide. 

In the following Conſulſhip of A. Poſthumius and Sp. Furius, men lit- v. of. 289. 
tle ſkilled in the buſineſs of war, the latter commanded the army againſt Bef. J. C. 463. 
the Aqui, while the former ſtay'd behind to cover the Country. Furius 4 Conſulſhip. 
encamped imprudently, engaged raſhly with the enemy, and was de- BG i p. 619, 
teated ; after which he was ſo cloſely beſieged by them in his camp, that . 0 4 
not a man could go out to give notice at Rome of his danger. However, 
the Senate had advice of it, and, in ſo great a diſtreſs, reſolved upon an 
expedient, never uſed but in caſes of extreme peril. They gave up the 
leeman Government abſolutely into the other ConſuPs hands, by theſe 
words : Let the Conſul take care that the Republic ſuffer no detriment. Vi- 
veret Conſul nequid Reſpublica detrimenti caperet. Poſthumius, who received 
this commiſſion, made all take arms who were able, and. gave 7. 
Ynins the command of the army, with the title of Pro-conful. 
As ſoon as Quinctius came within fight of the inveſted camp, the 
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Live B. z. e. 5. Aqui left the attack, and retired in haſte ; but Furius had before made 
a ſally, in which his brother L. Furins and two Cohorts, conliſting of 
a thouſand men, had been ſurrounded by the enemy and all lain, havin 
choſen rather to die fighting, than ſurrender their arms. The Conſul be. 
ing now <qual in numbers to the enemy, acted upon the offenſive, and 
obliged them to retire into their own Country. Poſthumius likewiſe at- 
tacked a confiderable body of their pillagers loaded with ſpoil, and made 
a great ſlaughter of them: And by theſe ſucceſſes Rome was again in 
tranquillity. 

v. of R. 290. F. VI. BUT the next year, when P. Servilius Priſcus and L. Alu- 

Bef.7. C. 402. tius Elva held the Conſulſhip, a dreadful Plague ſwept away a multi- 

47 Conſulſhip. tude of the Roman Citizens of both orders. The dead were fo nume- 

D. H. B. . rous, that the living threw them into the Tyber, without burial. Upon 


p. 623. the news of this mortality, the Aqui and Volſci entered into a league 


7 B. 3. againſt Rome, which they propoſed to beſiege. They began the war 
with committing hoſtilities in the territories of the Latines and Hernici. 
Theſe allies applied to the Roman Senate for ſuccour ; but their de- 
puties found Abutius breathing his laſt, and Servilius not far from 
death. However the latter made himſelf be carried to the Senate- 
Houſe, whither ſome of the Senators likewiſe, half dead, were carricd 
in litters : but all they could do, was to give leave to the Allies to arm 
and defend themſelves, and to promiſe them aſſiſtance in better times. 


The Latines and Hernici, not in a condition to take the field, ſhut them- 


ſelves up in their towns, and left their country open to the ravages of 
the enemy, who at length appeared before Rome. Both the Conſuls were 
now dead, and the greater part of the Tribunes; the Plague had carried 
off one fourth part of the Senators, and the reſt with the other Nobles 
were moſt of them ſick. The care of the Republic had devolved upon 
the Adiles. : 
V. I. p. 624. Notwithſtanding ſo many calamities, the Romans ſeemed to have loſt 
nothing of their wonted ſteadineſs. They crept to the ramparts, and put 
a good face upon their affairs. Thoſe of the Senators who were able, 
mounted the guard and ſtood Centinels ; and the City was ſtrong on every 
ſide. The #qri and Volſci at length abandoned their project of a ſiege, 
and marched their forces towards Tuſculum. | 
Livy, c. 7. In the mean time, the Plague ſtill raging, the People turned their 
thoughts to divine aſſiſtance; all made their vows upon the altars; the 
women ſwept the Temples with their hair, and continued proſtrate in che 


2 Tt is not abſolutely certain in what times in July, ſometimes in December, and 
month of the year the Conſuls entered upon ſometimes in March. Afterwards they be⸗ 
their Office, from Prutus to this time. Livy gan the firſt of January, and continued o 
tells us that Scrvilius and AÆbutius entered to do as long as the Republic laſted. Roviii. 
upon the Conſulſhip the firſt of Auguſt. It will d Livy repreſents the enemy as quits 
appear in the ſequel of this Hiſtory, that the — through fear of the infecuon; 
down to the 60oth year of Rome, the Con- D. Hal. as repulſed by the Romans. 
ſular years began in different months, ſome- 
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preſence of the Gods. From this time (ſays Livy) the peſtilence gradually L, c. 8. 

abated; and the Citizens recovering health. and ſtrength began to apply 

themſelves to affairs. Several Inter-Kings were ſucceſſively appointed to 

govern the State. Valerius, the third day of his adminiſtration as Inter- V. of R. 29r. 

Rex, named Lucretius Tricipitinus and T. YVeturius Geminus Conſuls. They Bef.7.C. 461. 

-nter'd on their Magiſtracy before the middle of Auguſt. 48Conſulſhip. 
Diomſius reports, that one of the Tribunes would have immediately 

revived the affair of the conquered lands; but that the People choſe to de- D. V. B. 9. 

fer it to a more convenient ſeaſon, being now entirely bent to revenge the p. 625. 

inſults they had ſuffered from the Aqui and Volſci the laſt year. Even thoſe 

Citizens, whom the Laws exempted from going to war, neglected their 

privileges, and voluntarily inliſted themſelves for the ſervice ; ſo that the 

Conſular Armies were preſently formed. It was Lucretius's fortune to en- 

gage with the confederates, and give them a dreadful overthrow ; they 

loſt 13460 men in the battle and in their flight after it; and they were ſoon 

after defeated again by the forces of the two Conſuls united. And thus 

the Republic was reſtored to her former flouriſhing condition. 


"64 © 29 S. « 4 


. I, During the abſence of the Conſuls from Rome, Terentius Arſa, one of 
the Tribunes, propoſes to the People, that there ſhould be an eſtabliſhment of 
FixeD Laws to be the RuLEz to the Magiſtrates in deciding cauſes be- 
tween man and man. F. II. Q. Fabius, Governor of the City, warmly 
oppoſes it. Terentius ſuſpends the purſuit of his deſign, and, after the ar- 
rival of the Conſuls at Rome drops it entirely. F. III. But the affair is re- 
vived in the ſucceeding Conſulate of P. Volumnius and S. Sulpitius. Great 
conteſts about it. A ſtop put to the diſpute by prodigies and ill omens. F. IV. 
The Law is again propoſed. The contending parties come to blows. Quinctius 
Cæſo, the ſon of Quinctius Cincinnatus, is cited before the Commons for the 
violent part he had atted in thoſe ſcuſfles. F. V. His uncle T. Quinctius, 
and his father L. Quinctius plead for him. He is falſely accuſed of mur- 
der. The deciſion of the cauſe is deferred to another day; before the coming 
of which, Cæſo baniſhes himſelf. 


91. HILE Peturius and Lucretius were in the field, purſuing 
the advantages they had gained over the /Zquz and Volſci, a 
certain Tribune of the Commons, e C. Terentius Arſa, took the fa- 
vourable opportunity of the abſence of thoſe Magiſtrates to propoſe a new 
Law of great importance to the People, and tending much to diminiſh the 
power of the Nobles. 
During the Regal State of Rome the ſole will of the King had been in- H. x. B. 10. 
ſtead of Law in all private cauſes. As the Conſuls ſucceeded to the regal p. 627. 
power, they likewiſe ſucceeded to the prerogative of diſtributing juſtice, 


» Livy calls him Terentillus. 
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by themſelves or their Patrician Subſtitutes. A few, and but few Rules 
of Law were written; and theſe were in the ſacred books to which Patyi. 
cians only had acceſs. The People in general, wholly occupy'd in culti. 
vating the lands, and rarely coming to town but on market days about 
their domeſtic concerns, or to be preſent at the Comitia and other public 
A ſſemblies, holden only on thoſe days, were entirely ignorant of the Erne 
of Law. | 

Terentius, in his harangue to the People, urged with great vehemence 
that the Conſular Authority was exceſſive, and inſupportable in a free 
City. That the Conſuls, independent and uncontrolPd themſelves, turned 
all the terror and penalties of the Laws againſt the Plebeians. That the 
State, by the erection of the Conſular Magiſtracy in the place of the He. 
gal, had only got two Kings inſtead of one. But, (he added) to put 
an end to this deſpotic ſway of the Conſuls, he would prefer a bill for 
* empowering five of the beſt men in the Republic to form a body of 
Laws, whereby thoſe Magiſtrates ſhould themſelves be govern'd, {o 
that for the future they ſhould not give their will for Law, nor exerciſe 
any authority over their fellow Citizens, but what thoſe very Citizens 
« ſhouldentruſt them with. 

$. II. THE Nobles (ſays Dionyſius) were terribly alarm'd with the 
danger of being conſtrain'd to have regard to Laws in their admini- 
ſtration of the public affairs. Q; Fabius, who had been twice Conlul, 
was at this time Governor of the City. He convened the Senate, and 
inveighed in ſuch terms againſt both the bill and its Author, that 
the Conſuls themſelves, had they been preſent, could not have fallen 
upon the Tribune with greater fury, or employ'd more dreadful me- 
naces. He charged Terentius with taking advantage of the abſence 
of the Conſuls to ſtrike at the very being of the Republic ; adding, 
That if, the year before, while the Plague made ſuch havock in the 
© City, and foreign enemies laid waſte the territory of Rome, the God, 
* in their wrath, had permitted a man, like him, to be in the Tribune: 
* ſhip, the commonyealth muſt have ſunk under her heavy calamities: 
That doubtleſs, after the death of the Conſuls he would have preferr'd 
* bills for aboliſhing the Conſular Government, and, in caſe of failure in 
<< that enterpriſe, have come at the head of the Aqui and Yolſci to be- 
** ſiege and aſſault the City. » Then, addrefling himſelf to the 
other Tribunes, and ſoftening his ſtyle, he earneſtly intreated them t 
engage their Collegue to ſuſpend the proſecution of his deſign, till the 
arrival of the Conſuls. The Tribunes comply'd, and even did more 
than was afkd ; for they prevailed with Terentius (as we ſhall preſently 
ſee) to drop the buſineſs in reality, tho* in appearance it was only deferr'd. 
The Conſuls were ſent for home. | 

Lucretius brought with him to Rome a prodigious booty; and the 


Mr. Pertct calls this Falius, a man in- by, one of the Decemvirs who attempt do 
wviolably attached to the Laws and Conſtitution eitabliſh themſelves in a perpetual gr. 
We ſhall find him, by and 
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whole was expoſed, during three days, in the Campus Martius, that every 
man who had been plunder'd by the enemy might take back his own. 
This procedure gain'd the Conſul much good will, and all agreed that 
he deſerved a triumph for his ſuceeſsful Campaign. The triumph was 
kowever poſtponed, he himſelf judging the affair of Terentius's bill 
then depending) to be of more importance. Several days was this 
debated in the Senate and before the People. At length (ſays Livy) the 
Tribune yielded to the Majeſty of the Conſul and defiſted ; and then 
Lucretius and his army received their due honours. (Veturius had only an 


ovation. ) 
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U III. TRANQUILLTIT Y continued not long. For no ſooner V. of R. 292. 


were the Conſuls elect, P. Volumnius and S. Sulpicius, entered upon their 
office, than all the five new Tribunes (of whom Virginius was the warm- 


Bef. J. C. 400. 
4 Conſulſhip. 


eſt) exerted their utmoſt efforts to get Terentins's * bill paſſed. Super- H. . B. 10. 


ſition put ſome ſtop to the progreſs of this important affair. Earth- p. 628. 
quakes gave the alarm; and then fiery meteors, and other phænomena, * 


purely natural, the vulgar conſider'd as forerunners of greater calami- 
ties. And when fear had once taken poſſeſſion of their minds, ſpectres 
were ſeen by ſome, ſupernatural voices heard by others. That a Cow 
had ſpoke, was a tale which had found no credit the laſt year, but now 
it was believed; and the more eaſily on account of a new prodigy (which 


no body queſtion'd, and which had no example on record) a ſhower of 


raw fleſh, of which, as it fell, ſome greedy flocks of birds catch'd a 
part, _ — reſt lay long on the ground without corrupting, or having 
any ill ſmell. 

Recourſe was preſently had to the Sybilline books ; and the Duum- 
rirs (two Patricians) who had the care of them, and perfectly under- 
ſtood them, diſcover'd there, that Rome was by theſe prodigies threatned 
with an invaſion from ſtrangers, and that the Romans would do well to 
avoid civil diſcord. To ſupport the prediction, haſty tidings came from 
the Hernici, that the Æqui and Yolſei in concert with the new colony of 
Antium, were preparing to attack the Republic. The Tribunes laugh'd 
both at the prediction, and at the important news; and accuſed the Se- 
nators (not without reaſon) of inventing both, to ſtave off the affair of 
Terentins's bill. And when the Senate had order'd * Levies to be made 


for the war, and the Conſuls, erecting their Tribunal in the Forum, would 
have 


Mr. Vertet underſtands Terentius's bill put to it, and what the Decemviral Laws 
tO have conſiſted of two diſtinct articles, the of the 12 Tables did actually put to it a 
frſt for a limitation of the Conſular Aut ho- few years after. 
nty, which article he ſuppoſes to have been d Dionyſius ſays nothing of the intelli- 
dropp' entirely; the ſecond, for introduc- gence from the Hernici, or the conſequent 
ng and eftabliſiing a body of written Laws. order for Levies of ſoldiers. He repreſents 
| cannot perceive that any other Imitation (B. 10. p. 629.) the Senate and Tribunes as 
E the Conſular Prerogatives was intended gravely conferring about the meaſures proper 
renting than what that body of fix*d to be taken for guarding the State againſt the 

WS, Propoſed by him, would neceſſarily unknown dangers threatned by the ee" | 


, B. 3. 
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Y. of R. 292. have perform'd their Commiſſion, the Tribunes interpoſed. If the Ligos; 
Bet. J. G. 460. laid hold of any Citizen, who refuſed to give his name, the Tribune, 


49Conſulthip, 


D. Hal. B. 10, 


p. 629. 


Lizy, B. z. e. 
11. 


aided by the multitude, ſet him free. 

$. IV. NOR did theſe Plebeian Magiſtrates uſe more violence 99 
hinder the Levies, than the Nobles did to hinder the paſſing of the Lay. 
which was conſtantly propoſed every comitial day, and was now couched 
in words to this effect. That the People, in lawful Comitia, yi 
*«« depute ten perſons venerable for their age and prudence, and who{ 
< ſole ambition was true glory, to form a body of Laws for regulating 
„ both public and private affairs; that theſe Laws, when compiled, 
*© ſhould be propoſed to an aſſembly of the People; and, when approve 
and enacted by the People, ſhould be fix'd up in the Forum, to the 
end that every man might know what were his own rights, and what 
the rights of the annual Magiſtrates.” 

As, in theſe aſſemblies, headſtrong temerity and violence prevaibd, 
and there was no room for ſober and deliberate counſel, the elder Sena. 
tors ſeldom appear'd there; and the Conſuls for the moſt part kept 
away for fear of expoſing the dignity of their office to affronts. The 
conduct of the oppoſition to the Tribunes, they generally left to the 
young, raſh, audacious Nobles. Conſpicuous among theſe was Quinfiu, 


He adds, that the aſſembly agreed upon the they diſmiſſed the aſſembly, That, after 
expediency of concord in the adminiftration this, the Conſuls and moſt conſiderable 
of the public affairs; but could not agree men of the Patricians inveigh'd in very 
upon the means to effe& that concord. Muſt ſharp terms againſt the Tribunes, and pro- 
the Nobles yield to the Tribunes, or the teſted that they would never ſuffer the intro- 
Tribunes to the Nobles ? The Conſuls and duction of new Laws, which had not firſt paſſed 
the chief Senators alledged that the Tri- the approbation of the Senate. They fad, 
bunes, by attempting innovations in the Go- (p. 630.) “that Laws were a ſort of compat 
vernment, - ought to be deem'd the authors between all the members of a State, and 
of all the civil feuds. On the other hand *“ not rules dictated by one part of it only, 
the Tribunes charged the Conſuls and the * That when a part, the ignoble and worle 
Patricians with being the ſole cauſes of the part, took upon them to preſcribe Laws 
diſturbances, by their unreaſonable oppoſi- to the noble and better, deſtruction mul 
tion to a wholeſom bill, which tended only ** inevitably be the conſequence. What 
to eſtabliſh a juſt equality among the Citi- right (ſaid they) have you Tribuncs, to 
zens. Finding their remonſtrances ineffectual © enact Laws or to abrogate Laws ? your 
they had recourſe to the People. « authority is but an emanation from that 

The ſame Hiſtorian reports, that in the aſ- of the Senate. The purpoſe of your inſt 
ſembly to which the Tribunes propoſed the © tution was only to ſuccour the poor Cit- 
Law, there were many of the elder Senators „ zens when oppreſſed ; and this privilege 
as well as of the younger, who delivered ſtu- „ was granted conditionally that you ſhould 
died ſpeeches againſt it, and that the debate „ attempt nothing farther, and you have 
laſted ſeveral days; till the Tribunes, vexed “ forfeited this privilege by the changes you 
at the loſs of ſo much time, refuſed to hear © have made with regard to the Comitia hel 
any more remonſtrances, and appointed a * for your elections, c.“ Vid. Jupr. p. 2 
day for coming to a final determination up- The Hiſtorian adds, that after theſe en. 
on the queſtion ; and when they had ex- poſtulations they had recourſe to violence, 
horted all the Plebeians to be then preſent, and that C was their chief inſtrument 
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Ce/9, a perſon of high birth (being the ſon of Quinctius Cincinnatus) N. of R. 292, 
approved courage in war, and of an extraordinary ſize and ſtrength of te 2 | 5 10 
body. With theſe advantages he had the talent of oratory. The Re- 2 w? 
ublic could not boaſt of a braver ſoldier, or a readier ſpeaker. This D. H p. 630, 
-outh, when encircled with his band of Nobles, as if his ſtrength and 
eloquence had inveſted - him with all conſular, and even dictatorial 

wer, ſtood forth the bulwark of the Senate; and not only ſuſtained 
the moſt ſtormy efforts of the Tribunes, but frequently drove them and 
all their Plebeians out of the Forum. Whoever offer'd to reſiſt did not 
fail to be ſeverely treated, ſtripp'd of his cloaths and ſent away naked: 
ſo that the Tribunes plainly ſaw their bill was loſt, if Cæſo were ſuffer'd 
to go on at this rate. Four of them he had quite diſhearten'd by his 
overbearing violences z but Virginius, who had a' ſpirit not eaſy to be 
daunted, cited him to trial before the People, on a capital accuſation. 
Ceſo, rather enraged than terrified by this affront, became more inſolent 
and audacious than ever in the war he made upon the Pl/ebeians and 
their Tribunes. His accuſer, during the interval between the ſummons 
and the day for trial, gave him free ſcope to hurt himſelf, and frequently 
propoſed the Bill, not in hopes of paſſing it, but to provoke the young 
man to furniſh, by new miſdemeanors, more matter for his impeach- 
ment, which he falbd not to do; and every odious thing done or ſaid 
by any of the other young Patricians, was imputed to Cæſo; who, ne- 
vertheleſs, continued forcibly to hinder the paſſing of the Bill into a 
Law. At length Virginius, addreſſing himſelf to the Plebeians aſſembled, 
* You ſee, Romans, that it is impoſſible for you to obtain the Law you 
* ſo much deſire, while Cæſo continues a Citizen of Rome. But why 
do I ſpeak of that Law? He ſtands in the way of your /zberty ; and, 
« in pride, ſurpaſſes all the Targuins that ever lived. This youth, fo 
* audacious and violent while only a private Citizen, muſt doubtleſs 
* make an excellent Magiſtrate. What think you? ſhall we patiently 
* wait till we ſee him Conſul or Dictator ?” 

At theſe words, many from among the multitude, and eſpecially thoſe 
who had been roughly treated by C/o, vehemently call'd out to the Tri- 
bune to perſiſt in the proſecution of the delinquent, and to do his utmoſt 
to bring him to condign puniſhmeat. | 

\. V. THE day for the trial came; and the Plebeians in general, by their Lv. :4. c. 12. 
varmth and earneſtneſs, ſeem'd to think that their liberty depended on 
the condemnation of Cæſo. Urged therefore by neceſſity he, with much 
inward indignation, went about * ſolliciting the favour even of the 


* This is Lizy's account. the Conſuls, whom he regarded as his only 
| Diorfus, p. 631, ſays nothing of the ti- lawful Judges. 

morous and ſubmiſſive behaviour of Cx/+ ; And this Hiſtorian introduces no other 
but, on the contrary, that when he was called advocate pleading for Cao, but his own 
upon to plead, he refuſed to own the juriſdic- father L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, into w hoſe 
tion of the Aſſembly, offering at the ſame mouth he puts the ſubſtance of all that Livy 
une to ſubmit himfelf to the judgment of imputes to other ſpeakers. 


Vol. I. Q q meaneſt 
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v. of R. 298. meaneſt among them. His relations and friends made themſelves his 
Bef. 7 C.460. advocates to the aſſembly; yet they did not attempt to clear him of 
40 Conſulthip. the violences laid to his charge, but anſwer'd the invectives of the Tri. 
, bunes againſt him by expatiating on his real merit. His uncle 7. Quin 
tius, after recounting the honours which he himſelf and others of the 
Ouinfian name had acquired by their exploits, affirm'd, that neither his 
family nor even the Roman State had ever NN a finer genius, or 
a warrior of more conſummate bravery than Cæſo; whom, when he ſeryeq 
under him, he had often ſeen behave himſelf ſo gallantly in fight, that 
he had mark'd him for the prime ſoldier of the army. Sp. Furius (who 
had been Conſul in 289) bore teſtimony to the ſucceſsful valour which 
Cæſo had exerted, when ſent by his uncle Titus to reſcue him and his ar- 
my out of imminent danger. Lucretins, one of the laſt year's Conſuls, co. 
ver'd with freſh laurels, ſhared his glory with Cæſo, enumerating his many 
valiant deeds both in expeditions and in pitch'd battles; and he admoniſh' 
the aſſembly to make it their choice, that a young man of ſo excellent 
natural endowments, and who could not but be a valuable poſſeſſion to, 
any State to which he ſhould belong, might rather be a Citizen of Rom: 
than of any other City. He added, that increaſe of years would gra- 
dually diminiſh in him that indiſcreet ardor and too forward boldneſ; 
which gave offence, and that experience would teach him the only thing 
he wanted, prudence. And he preſſed them therefore that they would 
{uffer to grow old among them ſo great a genius, whoſe faults were de- 
caying and virtues ripening. 
L. Quinctius Cinciunatus pleaded likewiſe for his ſon, not by extolling 
his merit (for he fear'd leſt that would ferve only to exaſperate his enemies) 
but by humbly intreating the aſſembly to impute his errors to his youth, 
and to forgive them for the ſake of his father, whom no man could-ac- 
cuſe of having injured them in any inſtance by word or deed, | 
D. / p. 631. Virginius, perceiving that the multitude were ſoften'd towards the 
accuſed by theſe interceſſions, and the merit of the interceſſors, and fear- 
ing that if Cz/o efcaped with impunity the young Nobles would become 
more inſolent than ever, anfwer'd Cincinnatus, ** That his fon was tc 
more inexcuſable, for his having had the example of ſo good a father, 
whereby to regulate his conduct, and having totally = N to follow 
it.“ He added, © You, Lucius Quinctius, are doubtleſs in a great 
e meaſure ignorant of the crimes and miſdemeanours of this unworthy 
fon, who is no leſs a reproach to you, than a plague to his Country : 
but that you may be better acquainted with his character, please 
to hear a relation of one of his noble deeds, and compare it with thoſe 
his exploits in war that have gain'd him ſo much x and let the 
« afſembly judge whether it be adviſeable to ſhew indulgence to ſuch a 
« Citizen.” 
id. p. 632. Then calling upon one Volſcius (who ſtood prepared to act a pill 
12 B. 2. which had been concerted between them) he bid him recount * 5 
- new 
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knew of Cæſos behaviour. Yolſczus, * direfting his ſpeech to the Peo- V. of R. 292. 


ple, faid, * I could have wifh'd it had been in my power ſooner to bring 
« my complaints for the death of a moſt dear brother whom Cz/o mur- 
« dered. It was in the Conſulſhip of L. Abulius and P. Servilius, 
« when Rome was afflicted with the Plague. Returning home one even- 
« ing, my brother and I, from a friend's houſe where we had ſupped, 
« we met Cz/o with ſome of his libertine companions, who together had 
« been making a debauch. They at firſt attacked us with abuſive lan- 
« guage, ſuch as young men full of wine are wont to employ when 
« they would inſult poor Citizens whom they deſpiſe. My brother 
« anſwering one of them as a man of ſpirit would do, Cz/o inſtantly 
« knock'd him down, and with his fiſts and his feet ſo bruiſed him, 
« that he (not perfectly recover'd of the epidemic ſickneſs with which 
« he had been ſeized) remain'd half dead upon the ground. I had him 
« convey'd home in mens arms, he died preſently after, and it was 
« judged that he died of the blows he had received. I could not 
« carry my complaints to the Conſuls, they dying the ſame year of 
« the Plague. Their ſucceſſors L. Lucretius and T. Veturius were a 
Jong time in the field. At their return I cited Cæſo ſeveral times to 
« appear before them : but inſtead of juſtice I got nothing from him but 


« blows.” 


This ſtory blew the People up to ſuch ar e, that ſome of them ſeem'd D. H. p. 634. 


diſpoſed, without examining into the truth of the fact, to kill Cæſo upon 
the ſpot. The Conſuls +. 

to this extravagance. But Virginius commanded to lay hold on Cæſo 
and carry him to priſon, there to be detain'd, till he ſhould be brought 
to trial for his life on Volſciuss accuſation. The Patricians forcibly op- 
poſed the execution of this order, and Tit. Quinctius remonſtrated to 
the aſſembly, that it was utterly illegal to do violence to the 23 of 
any Citizen unheard and uncondemn d, tho' he were accuſed of a capital 
crime. Virginius anſwer'd, that he had no intention to puniſh Cæſo be- 
fore condemnation, but that his perſon ought to be ſecured in priſon to 
the day of trial, that the Roman cople might have it in their power to 
inflict due puniſhment on a murderer. The other Tribunes, being ap- 
pealed to, took a middle way; they agreed that Cæſo ſhould not be im- 
priſon'd, but ſhould give ſecurity to appear in judgment on the day 
appointed. It was nk. 

ſurety ſhould be bound; and Cæſo was held in arreſt in the Forum, dur- 
ing the deliberation of the fathers on this matter; they fix'd the ſum at 
3000 Aſſes. It being left to the Tribunes to determine the number 
of the ſureties, they demanded ten; and accordingly ten were bound for 


* Diory/ius makes this Yo!ſcius to be one of bune* in the Conſulſhip of Æbburius and Ser- 
tle preſent Tribunes. Livy ſays he had ſome vilius, when the pretended quarrel is ſaid to 
years before been Tribune. According to have happen'd. 

Talius there was a Volſcius among the Ari. d About 9 J. 13 5. 9 d. Arbuthnet. 


Qq 2 | Cæſo's 


even the Tribunes themſelves gave a check Lim, 247. 


err'd to the Senate to name the ſum in which each 
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Y. of R. 292. Cæſo's appearance, and he releaſed. This was the firſt inſtance of ſecur 
Pe 9 C00 given to the Public for appearance. Cæſo that very night left Rome and 
8 retired into Hetruria. 
When the day, fix'd ſor the trial, came, it was urged, that, Cæſo having 
baniſh'd himſelf all proceedings ought to be ſtopp'd; Virginius never. 
theleſs held the Comitia : but the other Tribunes, being appeal'd to, dil. 
miſs'd the Aſſembly. The ſurety-money was however rigorouſly exacted. 


D. Hal. B. 10. Quinctius Cincinnatus would not permit the other ſureties to be ſufferers; oY 
p. 633 and, to fatisfy the whole demand, ſold the better part of his eſtate, reti. Nobl 
Livy. B. 3. ing to a poor cottage on the farther ſide of the Tiber, where with his own « thi 
* hands he cultivated a few acres of land, which from his name were after. « No 
wards call'd the Quinfian Meadows. | « ſac 

| te yo 

GR 221 6 be 

$. I. The Patricians continue ſteady in their oppoſition to the Bill, and condi? 22 

themſelves in that oppoſition with more art than they had hitherto done. The wh 

Tribunes, not able to carry their point, ſpread falſe reports, injurious to the 5 

Senate and the whole body of the Nobles. | nat 

D. Hal. B. 10. F. I. HE Tribunes, elated by their new victory, believed them. ** 
T. 034, | ſelves now ſecure of getting Terentius's Bill paſſed. They TORE 
ws 44 5 imagined, that the Patricians, intimidated by the baniſhment of Cz/7, Bic 
| would infallibly ſtoop to them; and they flatter'd themſelves the more well | 
readily with this hope, becauſe the elder Senators (who kept pretty much war ! 

out of ſight) ſeem'd to yield to them the poſſeſſion of the Government. * 

Vain was their hope; they were totally diſappointed. For the younger predil 

Nobles, and eſpecially the late companions of Cæſo, had loſt nothing of ears 


their boldneſs ; their anger againſt the Commons was augmented, and 
they had learnt to guide its fury more artfully than before. Whenever 
the Law was pro fed, and the Tribunes, by attempting to remove them 
from the Aſﬀtmbly, had furniſh'd them with a pretext for violence, 
they attack'd thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates in ſuch a manner, that no one 
of the aſſailants could be ſingled out as more guilty than any other, 
The People complain'd, that, inſtead of one Cæſo, they had now to do 
with a thouſand. In the intermediate days, when the Law was not in 
queſtion, no men more peaceable and gracious than theſe young Nobles ; 
0 they courteouſly ſaluted the Plebeians, accoſted them familiarly, invited 
them to their houſes, frequented the Forum to aſſiſt them in their cauics, 
and even permitted the Tribunes unmoleſted to hold Councils of ti: 
Commons, and do any bufineſs they pleaſed, that of the Law only &- 


cept'd : nay, without ſo much as throwing out a word of contradiction, be 
they ſuffer'd thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates to be rechoſen for the coming bd 
year, to the ſame office; condeſcenſions and compliances by which the after 


gradually ſoften'd the myltitude ard blunted the edge of their zeal 10 Sabine 
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the Law: and by this various management they effectually defeated 
every attempt to get it paſſed, throughout the whole year of Volumnius 


and Sulpicius. 


301 


Theſe Conſuls gave place to P. Valerius and C. Claudius (brother of V. of N. 293. 


Aopius who kill'd himlelf) but the Bill continued to be the ſole object 
of the public attention. The more the young Nobles inſinuated them- 
{elves into the affections of the Plebeians, the more did the Tribunes en- 
deavour to inſtil into the minds of the ſame Plebeians ſuſpicions of thoſe 
Nobles, by loading them with calumnies. They gave out, „ That 
« there was a conſpiracy on foot; that Cz/o Quin#ius was actually in 
« Rome ; that meaſures were concerted to murder the Tribunes and maſ- 
« ſacre the Commons. That the elder Nobles had commiſſion'd the 
« younger to ſuppreſs the Tribunician Power, that ſo the Republic 
might be reſtored to the ſame form of Government in which it was 
before the Seceſſion.” | : 

This is Livy's account (and it is all that he ſays) of the management 
of the Tribunes to render ineffectual the artifices of the young Patricians 
with regard to the Plebeians; and there is nothing incredible or extraor- 
dinary in this account. When diſcord prevails, and faction runs high 
in a City or a State, ſuch ſlanderous reports, lies of a day, are common. 
But Diomſius (incited perhaps by his paſſion for ſpeech-making, or a de- 
fire to pleaſe the Claudian family) has expatiated on this matter, and 
given us a long tale, the moſt material circumſtance of which ſeems 
equally incredible and ridiculous; and the introduction to his tale is very 
well ſuited to it. Rome, ſays he, was threatned with a more terrible 
war from the neighbouring powers, than it had ever yet ſuſtain' d. And 
this danger it was brought into by its inteſtine diviſions, conformably to the 
prediction of the Sibylline oracles, and the forewarnings of heaven by the laſt 
year's prodigies, the ſpectres, miraculous voices, ſhower of raw fleſh, Se. 
[What the Cow ſaid, was ſpoken the year before. ] 

The Tribunes, perceiving that the Conſul Claudius had inherited the 
implacable hatred of his family to the Commons, and was prepared to 
oppoſe their demands with all his pawer ; and finding the faction of the 
y0ung Nobles too ſtrong to be quell'd by force, eſpecially ſince theſe, 
by their careſſes and ſoothing arts, had conciliated to them many of the 
Plebeians, and cool'd their ardour for paſſing the Law, they, in order to 
ſtrike a terror into the Plebeians [ſo gain'd] and to get the better of 
Claudius, impudently contrived the following ſtratagem. Having firſt 
Jarm'd the multitude, by ſpreading abroad various rumours, all im- 
porting miſchief that hung over the State, the five Tribunes fitting in 
the Forum from morning to night, and ſeeming full of anxious care, 


* Mr. Rollin thinks it not improbable that hatred to the Patricians, they were carried to 
the Iribunes had received ſome imperfet in- ſoſpe& theſe, their domeſtic adverſaries, of 
formation of the conſpiracy which preſently the miſchievous deſigns formed by a fercigu. 
= broke out, and of which Herdonius the enemy. 
©6127 Was the conductor; and that, by their keld 
1d 


Bef. J. C. 459. 
50 Conſulttüp. 


Liv. B. 3. c. 
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held conſultations, to which they admitted no other perſon. This pan 
acted for ſome days, they forged a letter, and cauſed it to be deliverd 
to them in the ſight of all the People, by a perſon unknown. On read. 
ing the contents they ſtart from their ſeats, ſtrike their foreheads with 
their hands, put on looks of extreme ſurpriſe and forrow, and, when by 
all this they have drawn about them a numerous crowd (earneſt to kno 


what the letter contain'd) ** Romans, ſays Virginius, the Commons gf 


. F. p. 635. 
eg. 


* Rome are in the utmoſt peril. If the Gods, protectors of innocence, 
* had not interpoſed, we had been inevitably undone. Be pleaſed to 
remain here till we have acquainted the Senate with our intelligence, 
«* that ſo all may unite in taking meaſures for the preſervation of the Re. 
* public.” This ſaid, away they went to the Conſuls. While the Con- 
ſuls aſſembled the Senators, various were the diſcourſes and imaginations 
of the People in the Forum, concerning the contents of the letter. The 
Emiſſaries of the Tribunes, following their inſtructions, put about re- 
ports expreſly contrived for the occaſion. The reſt believed and ſpoke 
each man according to his fears. Some ſaid, the letter doubtleſs im- 
ported, that Cæſo SuinSins had been choſen General of the Aqui and 
Yolſci, and was coming with a numerous army to attack Rome. Others 
knew for certain, that Cæſo's buſineſs was only to cruſh the Commons 
of Rome, deprive them of their privileges, and aboliſh the Tribuneſhip; 
and that with the univerſal conſent of the Patricians he had undertaken 
to do this by the means of a foreign army. No (ſaid others) not all the 
Patricians are in the conſpiracy, but the younger of them only; and 
many affirm'd that Cæſo was not coming, but was already in the City, 
tho* conceald, and was actually contriving with his affociates to ſeize 
the fortreſſes and all the advantageous poſts. 

The Senate being aſſembled, Virginius, in the name of the whole Col- 
lege of Tribunes, delivered himſelf in words to this effect. 

e Many rumours, Conſcript Fathers, have of late prevail'd in the City 
concerning ſome great evil with which we are threatned ; but as they 
«© were uncertain and devoid of proof, we durſt not report them to you, 
* leſt our ſo doing ſhould raiſe a commotion, and you ſhould think us 
e more haſty and raſh than prudent. We did not however neglect thele 
e rumours, but uſed our beſt endeavours to diſcover the ground of 
them. At length the Divine Providence, perpetual Guardian of this 
„ Republic, has brought to light the hidden counſels of impious men. 
We have juſt received a letter from ſtrangers, who have ſhew'd, that 
they have a true affection for us, and whom we ſhall hereafter name 
* to you. Our foreign intelligence agrees exactly with the rumours 
at home. The danger preſſes; meaſures to ward it muſt be imme. 
«*< diately taken; but we reſolved (as was fitting) to lay the matter open 
* to you, before we inform'd the People of it. 

* Know then, that there is a conſpiracy form'd againſt the Commons 
* of Rome, by perſons of diſtinction; among whom, it is ſaid, there at- 


* ſome, not many, of the elder Senators; that the greater number f 
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attack us in our ſleep. Breaking into our houſes, they are to cut the 
throats of the Tribunes, and ot all thoſe Plebeians who have diſtin- 
guiſh'd themſelves by a zeal for the liberty of the People. And when 
we are once taken off, they think they ſhall eaſily prevail with you 
to revoke, by an unanimous decree, all the conceſſions you have made 
to the Commons. And, as they ſaw, that a conſiderable number of fo- 
reign ſoldiers would be neceſſary for the execution of this deſign, they 
have aſſociated in their enterpriſe one of your exiles, Cæſo Quinctius, 
and have made him the chief conductor of it, a man whom, tho” 
convicted of ſedition and murder, ſome, here preſent, reſcued from 
puniſhment by contriving his eſcape from Rome. To him the con- 
ſpirators have promiſed magiſtracies and honours, and other rewards, 
of his noble exploits. He, on his part, has engaged to bring to their 
aſſiſtance, of the Aqui and Yolſer, ſuch a force as they want. In a 
ſhort time he is to be here with ſome of the moſt daring of them, 
whom he is to introduce into the City, not all together, but ſecretly 
one by one, or in ſmall numbers ſucceſſively. The reſt are ſoon to 
follow, and, when we the Tribunes are ſlain, fall without mercy upon. 
every poor Plebeian, who ſhall offer to defend his liberty. 

In this extremity of danger we have recourſe- to you, Conſcript Fa- 
thers, and conjure you by all that is moſt ſacred, not to abandon us. 
to the rage and cruelty of thele our wicked enemies; but to aid us 
in taking due vengeance on the authors of ſo deteſtable an enterpriſe. 
The firſt thing we humbly intreat of you is (and nothing can be more 
reaſonable) that by a Decree you authorize us Tribunes to take in- 
formations againſt the conſpirators. It is ſurely fitting, that, in ſuch 
an inquiſition, the perſons whoſe lives are threatned by the plot, ſhould 
be the inquiſitors. If there be any man here, who ſhall oppole this 
demand, he muſt either be out if his wits, or deeply engaged in the 
conſpiracy.” 


Ihe Senators were greatly aſtoniſh'd at this relation, and no leſs 7. JI h Cn 
perplex d by the Tribune's requeſt : They laid their heads together, but > *#- 


could not reſolve what anſwer to make. They fear'd to grant what the 
Tribunes demanded, and they fear'd to refuſe it. Claudius, the Conſul, 
ſulpecting ſome deceit, delivered them out of their Dilemma. Riſing 


2) 
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up, he thus anfwer'd, ** You are extremely miſtaken, Virginius, if you 


imagine that any member of this houſe is io tooliſh, or ſuch an enc- 
my to the People, as to be againſt an enquiry into the Plot you ſpeak 
of (if any ſuch plot there be) or againſt admitting the Tribunes into 
the number of the inquiſitors But, to tell you my mind freely (and 
have no apprehenſion of being thought one of the conſpirators) I look 
upon this whole matter as a pure invention and ſtratagem of your 
own, to revenge yourſelves on us for our oppoſition to your * Ff 
there 


- 
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the conſpirators are Knights, not yet received into the Senate, and V. of R. 293. 
whom it is not yet time to mention by name. They have reſolved Bef. J. C. 


65. # 
(ſo we are inform'd) to take the opportunity of ſome dark night to 50 Co I 


nſul ſhip. 
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<< there be any plot on foot, you are the plotters. The reſult of thy; 
<« long and cloſe conſultations you held in the Forum, was this notah] 
© ſcheme. You were firſt to alarm the People with rumours of im. 
% pending danger, and by this prepare their minds to receive implicitly 
any dreadful ſtory you ſhould afterwards pleaſe. to give out. Ihen 
* perſon unknown was to deliver to you in public, a letter, containing 
<« intelligence of a conſpiracy againſt the Commons of Rome. Thus fi 
© niſh'd with matter of complaint, you were to come to Senate, | 
e very angry, and demand a Decree empowering you to fit inquiſtgr; 
* on this important affair. Thought you, If the Patricians red a 
& requeſt, we can take occaſion from thence to make them very criminal jy 
ebe eyes of the People, who, exaſperated to the pitch of fury, will be rad 
« to execute whatever we ſhall prompt them to; on the other hand, if the 
&« Patricians grant our requeſt, we will then charge with treaſon all thi; 
&* of them, old and young, who have ſhewn the moſt reſolution in oppoſing cu 
«© meaſures. The fear of a condemnation will either make them promiſe ne- 
«© ver more to oppoſe us, or compel them to leave the City. And thus vt 
Hall reduce our adverſaries to a very inconſiderable number. 

* Such, Conſcript Fathers, was the ſtratagem form'd againſt the moſt 
* worthy of our Senators, ſuch the ſnares laid for the innocent Knights. 
And that what I ſay is true a few words will evince.— Tell us, Vir. 
e ginius, and you, the reſt of the Tribunes, all in ſuch imminent peril, 
* Who are thoſe ſtrangers from whom you received your intelligence ? 
Where do they dwell? How came you acquainted with them? And 
* how came they to be ſo well acquainted with our councils and de- 
* ſigns? Why delay to tell us who they are? Why promiſe to name 
them hetenſive © You ought to have done it already. And where is 
that man, who brought you the letter you talk of? Why don't you 
* produce him, that we may examine him, and thereby know whether 
* what you ſay have any foundation of truth, or be only (as J ſuſpect) 
* a tale of your own forging ? And then, as to your domeſtic intelligence, 
„ which agrees ſo perfectly well with your foreign, what was it? Who 
* rs it you ? What makes you conceal your proofs, and not rather 


* 


iſplay them before us? But in truth, it is not eaſy to prove What 
6 never was, nor is, nor will be. 
« Conſcript Fathers, the thing ſpeaks itſelf. The Tribunes have form'd 

« a plot againſt us, and they would cover their fraud, by pretending that 
« we have formed one againſt them. You may thank yourſelves 
for this. You encouraged them to it, by arming thoſe frantic Magi- 
ce ſtrates with ſuch power, as you ſuffer'd them to aſſume, when they 
© condemn'd Cæſo Quinctius, the brave defender of the Nobles, upon à 
e falſe accuſation. Since that time they keep no meaſures. They no 
longer point their wrath at this or that particular Senator, but at the 
„ whole body of the Patricians; they are for driving every honeſt man 
« out of Rome. My advice is, that you keep a very watchful eye up 
e theſe Tribunes, as upon ſeditious men, the contrivers of miſchief. 27 
2 
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I ſhall make no difficulty to warn the People, as I warn you. I ſhall N. of X. 297. 


« freely tell them, that they have nothing to fear, but from the mali- 
« cious devices of their own 


« of friendſhip are their greateſt enemies.” 


deceitful Magiſtrates, who under the cloak ? 


Bef. J. G 459 


oConſulſhip. 


The whole Senate highly applauded this diſcourſe of Claudius; they P. H. p. 639. 


would liſten no more to the. Tribunes; and the aſſembly broke up. Yir- 
zinius with his Collegues haſten'd back to the People (who in the Forum 
waited their return) and inveighed moſt bitterly againſt the Conſuls and 
Senators. Claudius preſently appear'd, and, by repeating what he had 
juſt ſaid in the Senate-houſe, convinced all the ſober minded, ſenſible 
men of his audience that the pretended plot was a meer forgery. The 
weaker ſort however continued to believe it true; and as for the profli- 
gate and ill-intentioned part of the multitude, men greedy of novelties, 
they did not care whether it were true or not: all they wanted was a 
pretext for ſedition. 

SUCH is the ſtory, Diomſius has given us, of the deep laid ſcheme, 
the wonderful contrivance of the Tribunes to prevent any farther oppo- 
ſition to their Bill. They gravely and pathetically requeſt of the Senate 
to erect them into a court of inquiſition for examining into the treaſo- 
nable practices, and diſpoſing of the liberties and lives of the Roman 
Senators and' Knights. And the ground of this modeſt demand is a letter 
which they pretend to have received from ſome ſtrangers, adviſing them 
of a plot form'd by the Nobles of Rome againſt the Commons. The 
Senators, tho' they lay their heads together, are embarraſſed, and much 


at a loſs for an anſwer. 


But the Conſul Claudius being a man of deep 


— and a ready wit, it comes into his mind, to aſk the Tri- 
unes, Who ſent the letter? and who brought it? and they won't tell; and 


ſo there's an end of the matter. 


* Mr. Vertot is fo fond of this ſtory, that 
he has given himſelf the pleaſure to im- 
prove it. Diomffus imputes to the Tribunes 
no other aim in their device, but 7 zerrify 
he Plebeian;, and make them entertain a 
ſulpicion of * thoſe young Nobles who af- 
lecded popularity. And when he introduces 
Coudius as an Orator diſplaying the malice 
of the Tribunes, the worſt charge he puts 
into his mouth againſt them is a deſign to 
compel, by fear of condemnation, the moſt 
"1zorous opponents of their bill, either to 
Clift from their oppoſition or to leave the 
City. But Mr. Verter roundly aſſerts, that 
the Tribunes ſecretly  form'd the dreadful 
deſign of cutting off at one ſtroke the bet- 
ter part of the Senate, and of involving in 
the ſame ruin all the Patricians, who on 


account of their credit or riches were odi- 


ous to them and ſuſpected by them: 7s 
/ ns 1 Paſffreux deſſtin de faire 
OL. 1. 


par leur credit ou par leurs richeſſes. 


perir teut d un coup la meilleure partie du Se- 
nat, & d'envelopper dans leur ruine tous les 
Patriciens qui leur etoient odieux & ſuſpecte 
The 
Abbe forgets that in thoſe days the Romans 
were not ſo thirſty of civil blood. They 
could be very angry with one another, and 
belie one another, and box and kick, but 
were not diſpoſed to murder in their quar- 
rels. And it is not a whit more probable 
that the Tribunes projected ſuch a terrible 
laughter of the Nobles, than that the No- 
bles projected a maſſacre ' of the Tribunes 
and the other principal men of the Plebeians. 
Nay, if we may judge of the honeſty of 
the parties, by the 2 5 diſpute, the Tri- 
bunes will have the advantage. For their 
bill, which the Patricians oppoſed by illegal 
violences, was a very 4 bill and tending 
much to the benefit of the commonwealth. 
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$. I. The Capitol is ſurpriſed by a foreign enemy, the Plebeians refuſe 15 
arm in order to retake it. Valerius the Conſul overcomes their alſtinaq 
and the Capitol is recover d. 5 : 
Livy, B. 3. c. F. I. 1 N the midi of theſe inteſtine quarrels and commotions, the Cz. 
15. pitol, and the Fortreſs adjoining to it were one night ſurprized 


and ſeized by 4500 men, outlaws and ſlaves, under the conduct of a cer. 
tain Sabine named Appius Herdonius. He put to the ſword all the Re. 
mans he could find there, who refuſed to join him in his enterpriſe. 
Thoſe who eſcaped ran down into the Forum with the utmoſt ſpeed of 
fear, crying out, To arms! To arms! The enemy is in the City. The Con- 
ſuls not knowing, whether this ſudden evil came from foreign or 
domeſtic foes, from the diſcontent and n the Commons, or 
a plot of the ſlaves, were both afraid to arm the Plebeians, and afraid 
to leave them unarmed ; nor could they bring the multitude, ſtruck with 
conſternation, and affright, under any Government; ſometimes their en- 
deavours to appeaſe the tumult made it more ſtormy. They gave out 
arms, but not to all indifferently, to ſuch only as. they could moſt con- 
fide in, a number ſufficient for defence, till it could be known what enemies 
they had to deal with; and, full of anxiety, they paſt the remainder of 
the night in poſting guards at all the proper places. Day light diſco 
ver'd both whence the war came, and who was the conductor of it. Her- 
donius from the Capitol, cry'd out, Liberty to all flaves I have undr- 
taken the cauſe of the miſerable, to reſtore the exiles to their country, and tt 
remove the heavy yoke of ſervitude from the necks of thoſe who bear it. I 
would be my choice, that the Roman People ſhould themſelves do this.. But 
if they refuſe, I will bring hither the Aqui and Volſci, and leave nothing 
Ed. c. 16. unattempted to accompliſh my purpoſe. The myſtery being now ſomewhat 
explain'd, the Conſuls and Senators became very uneaſy with the appre- 
henſion left the enterpriſe ſhould have been concerted with. the Saline 
and Veientes, whoſe forces would preſently appear to ſupport it; and 
leſt the Aqui and Volſci, eternal enemies of Rome, ſhould now come, not 
to plunder the frontiers as formerly, but to aſſault the City. But the! 
greateſt dread was of their ſlaves at home, no man knowing but he had 
an enemy in his own houſe. It was dangerous to truſt them, and dan- 
gerous to ſhew a diſtruſt of their fidelity. Affairs ſeem'd in fo deſperate 3 
condition, that even concord among the Citizens would ſcarce be ſuffi 
cient to preſerve the State; and while ſuch heavy calamities hung ot 
it, no body fear'd any thing from the Tribunes or the Pleberans. The 
evils of which theſe were wont to be the authors were of a gentle kind, 
and ever occaſion'd by the a ſence of all other evils; and the terror e 


a foreign enemy ſeem'd now to have laid aſleep. the animoſity of dhe 
Commons. 
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Commons. Nevertheleſs it was this that bore heavieſt upon the Re- V. of R. 293. 
public when thus inclining to a fall. For, as the Conſuls had at firſt Bef. 7. C. 459. 
doubted whether the alarm from the Capitol were not ſome ſtratagem IO 
of the Tribunes in favour of their Bill, ſo the Tribunes ſuſpected the my. 
{ame alarm to be a contrivance of the Nobles to defeat the Bill. They 141 
bawl'd out, No invaſion ! An imaginary war ! A trick to make us forget the * 
Bill ! The Bill once paſſed, thoſe clients and gueſts of the Patricians will ſteal 1 
away more ſilentiy than they came ! Inſtantly they fend to the People to quit 
their arms and aſſemble upon the- affair of the Law. In the mean time 
the Conſuls convene the Senate; and the Fathers are now {truck with 
more fear by the Tribunes than they had been by the nightly invaſion of 
the enemy. Word is brought that the ſoldiers have laid down their arms Liv. c. 17, 
and quitted their poſts. The Conſul Valerius ruſhes out of the Senate-houſe, 
haſtens to the Forum, expoſtulates with the Tribunes © on their mad- 
« neſs in calling the People from their arms to attend to Law-making, 
« while the enemy is over their heads. Are you hen in confederacy with 

| « Herdonius? He who could not entice our ſlaves to join him, has he 

« drawn you to his party?” Then, turning to the People, he urges 

them with motives from Religion, their reverence for Jupiter, Juno, 

« Minerva, all the Gods and Goddeſſes now priſoners to a foreign ene- 

« my, nay in captivity to ſlaves. O Father Romulus, inſpire thy People 

« coith the ſame ſpirit which animated thee, when thou didſt bravely re- 

« cover the Citadel from the Sabines]! Move them to march in the ſame 

path, by which thou didſt condufF thy army] lead them on! As far as a 

« mortal can follow a God, I will be the firſt to follow thee and tread in 

« thy ſteps.“ He concluded with declaring, that he then call'd every 

Roman to arms; and that, without regard to the bounds of the Con- 

«* ſular Authority, or the extent of the Tribunician, or the Leges ſacra- 

fte, he would treat every Citizen who diſobey'd his orders, as an open 

enemy to his country. That the Tribunes, who had forbid them to 

fight againſt Herdonius, might, if they pleaſed, command them to 

take arms againſt Valerius the Conſul: but that he ſnould make no 

* ſcruple to do by thoſe Magiſtrates as the founder of his family had 

done by the Targuins.” | 
All this was of no effect. The Bill! The Bill! Let us paſs the Bill! Yet y;7 

the Tribunes were not able to proceed in this affair; nor could the Con- 

ful prevail with the People to march to the Capitol. Night put a ſtop 

to the contention. During the night, fear of the arm'd Citizens, whom 

the Conſuls had at their devotion, kept the Tribunes quiet. Theſe out 

of the way, the Senators went diligently about among the Plebeians, ad- 

moniſhing and intreating them to conſider, into what extremity of 

danger they brought the Republic. That the conteſt was not now 

between the Nobles and the canes EV that both Nobles and Com- 

mons, the Citadel, the Temples of the Gods, the tutelary Gods of 

f the State, the domeſtic Gods of every private Citizen were juſt upon 
che point of being yielded into the power of foreign enemies.“ 9 
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the Senators were employ'd in theſe attempts to bring the multitude t 
reaſon, the Conſuls, left the Sabines and Veientes {ſhould come ſuddenly 
and attack the City, buſied themſelves in poſting guards to defend the 
gates and walls. At day break a body of men appear'd in the field ad. 
vancing towards Rome. Theſe at firſt could be no other than enemies, 
they muſt. be the Aqui and Volſcei: However, te the great joy of the 
City, they were ſoon diſcover'd to be Tuſculaus, coming to the aſſiſtance 
of th: Romans their allies. T5 

The news of the Capitol's being ſurprized, and of the diſſenſions in 
R/ me, having the night before reached Tu/culum, Mamilius, the chief 
Mazyiſtrate of the place, had repreſented to the Council, that they could 
never hope from the Gods fo fair an opportunity of obliging a power. 
tul, and neighbouring State, and had perſuaded them to. prevent all ap. 
plication from the Reman Senate for ſuccour. Theſe forces, admitted 
within the walls, march'd ſtrait to the Forum, where Valerius (having 
left his Collegue to defend the gates) was drawing up his men in order, 
for battle. He had prevail'd with the Plebeians, (in ſpite of all the cla. 
mours, and remonſtrances of their Tribunes) to inliſt themſelves, and 
take the military oath, by giving them his ſolemn promiſe, *©* that the 
Capitol once recover'd, and the City reſtored to quiet, if they would 
then ſuffer themſelves to be inform'd of the deceitfulneſs of the Tri- 
* bunes, and the miſchiefs conceal'd under their ſpecious Law, he, for 
his part, calling to mind his anceſtors, and that ſurname, F together 
* with which they had tranſmitted to him an hereditary concern for 
the intereſts of the People, would give no diſturbance to the Councils 
held by the Commons.” 

And now the Romans and their auxiliaries, rivals for the glory of re- 
taking the Capitol, briſkly advanced, and forced their way up the hill, 
notwithſtanding the enemy's advantage of the ground. They had 
reached the Portico of the Temple, when Valerius, fighting in the fore- 
moſt rank, received a mortal wound. Volumnius, a conſular perſon, wiv 
ſaw him fall, inſtantly cover'd his body, took his place and his charge, 
and kept the men ſo warmly and intentively engaged in the attack, that 
they gain'd the victory before they perceived, that they had loft thei: 
General. Great was the ſlaughter of the invaders, the Temple pol. 


luted with their blood, Herdonius himſelf lain, the priſoners N 
uitably 


a Livy's relation (brief as it is) of this him to poſſeſs himſelf in the night of the 
adventure has been follow'd in the text. He Temple and Citadel. Probably the Lata! 
calls Herdonius a Sabine, but ſays nothing Hiſtorian had not ſufficient light into thele 
of his character, his rank, or the fituation particulars. But Diony/ius, who is rarely ig: 
of life he was in, when he undertook to norant of any thing knowable or un Ero. 
ſci.:2 the Capitol; or of the ultimate end able, tells us, 640. that the Sabine Herdonivs, 
he propoſed to himſelf in that enterpriſe: was a man of diſtinction in his own county 
nor does he inform us Row, or from whence for his birth and riches; that thoſe who 
Herdenius collected ſuch a number of exiles follow'd him in. his . as 
and flaves, or what made it fo eaſy for own clients and domeſtics, to the num > 


Chap. XXII. 


more pompous funeral. 


of about 4000, and that he purpoſed to 
delroy the Roman, Power. However, the 
Hiftorian cannot ſay, whether by this de- 
ſtruction Herdonius meant to make himſelf 
trrant of Rome, or to ſubject Rome to the 
Calines, or only to acquire a great name by 
his exploits, When he had prepared a ſuf- 
kcient quantity of arms, proviſions, and all 
things neceſſary for the expedition, he em- 
back'd his 4000 men on ſome river-boats, 
which gliding down the Stream of the T:- 
ber, he arrived at Rome about midnight 
when all was quiet, landed on the bank of 
the river next the Capitol, and not above a 
furlong from it. That the gate Carmentalis, 
at the toot of the hill, being always, by the 
expreſs command of an oracle, left open, 
he there enter'd, and filently mounting the 
ſteep aſcent, ſeized the Temple and For- 
tres, That he hoped, when poſſeſſed of 
this ſtrong place, to be join'd by the exiles, 
the ſlaves, the inſolvent debtors, and all 
the worſt part of the Reman populace, whoſe 
wretchedneſs, he thought, held them ready 
for any change that could be propoſed : He 
placed great confidence in the diſcord reign- 
mg at Rome, jmagining that the P/cherans 
would not unite with the Patricians to op- 
＋ him. And in caſe theſe hopes fail'd, 

e reſolved to invite to his aſſiſtance a nu- 
merous army of Sabines and Volſci, and 
other neighbouring nations, who would be 
glad of an opportunity to ſhake off the in- 

pportable yoke of the Roman Govern- 
ment. Herdonius was diſappointed in every 
expectation. Neither the exiles, nor the 
ſlaves, nor the debtors, nor the indigent 
populace of Rome repair d to him. Nor had 
the ſtrangers, on whoſe aid he ſo much de- 
ferded, the time neceſſary to prepare for 
the war: for the whole affair was over in 
three or four days, 

Upon this relation, given by Dionyſius, I ſhall 
only obſerve, that his well born, wealthy 
and powerful Sabine, fo much at his eaſe at 

ome, muſt have been ſomewhat mad to 
embark in ſuch an enterprize without a 
Previous approbation of it by the Gover- 


/ 
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ſuitably to their reſpective ranks of freemen or ſlaves. The 7 ö r Y. of R. 203. 
received the public thanks. The Temple was purified : and the Peop 
are ſaid to have caſt farthings into the houſe of Valerius, in order to his 


nors of his own nation; any preparation on 
their part to aſſiſt him in it, or even any 
promile of aſſiſtance from them, or from any 
other of the neighbouring States ; and with- 
out having any intelligence with the diſ- 
contented in Rome. And then, for his col- 
lecting ſo many boats on the Tiber as would 
hold 4000 men, with the proviſions neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence, and his ſtealing down 
the ſtream with his fleet, from Sabinia into 
the middle of Rome, without being d ſco- 
ver'd in his paſſage, or till he reached the 
Capitol, theſe things are abſolutely won- 
derful. 

As to what paſſed in Rome, while Herds- 
nius poſſeſſed ifs Capitol, the Gree: Hiſto- 
rian reports, p. 641. that when the Plebeians, 
at the inſtigation of their Tribunes, refuſed 
to arm, unleſs the Terentian Law were firſt 
enadted, the Conſul Claudius declared, there 
was no need of their aſſiſtance ; and exhort- 
ed the Patricians to march with their cli- 
ents againſt the enemy; and if more ſtrength 
were wanted, call to their aid the Latines 
and Hernici, or even promiſe liberty to the 


ſlaves and employ them, rather than ſollicit 


ſuccour from unworthy Citizens, who when 
the State was in ſuch 'calamitous circum- 
ſtances, revived old quarrels : But that his 
advice was not approved by his Collegue 
or the Senators, who thought it expedient 
to yield to the times. 

That Valerius, to gain the multitude, /wors 
to them, that if they behaved themſelves 
well in the preſent exigence, ſo as to reſtore 
quiet to the City, he would ſuffer the Tri- 
bunes to propoſe the Law, and would take 
care, that what the People determined ſhould 
be put in execution before his Conſulſhip. 
expired. 

The Phebeians hereupon inliſt themſelves 
readily for the war, and march with ala- 
crity under Valerius to the attack of the 
Citadel; in deſcribing which attack the 
Hiſtorian is as particular and circumſtantial 
as if he had been there, but by his detail 
makes that appear impracticable, which he 
ſays was effected. See p. 642. 
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CH A P. XXIII. 


g. I. The Conſul Claudius ſhews little regard to the promiſe given by Valerius 
to the Plebeians. F. II. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, elected to ſuccee] 
Valerius, by various arts makes the Tribunes deſiſt from the purſuit of thei 
Bill. F. III. Virginius and his Collegues are rechoſen to the T; ribuneſhiy, 
The Senate are for continuing Quinctius in the Conſulſhip ; but be reject; 
the motion with indignation. 


- 


$. I. H E enterpriſe of Herdonins thus defeated, and peace re. 
ſtored, the Tribunes without delay call'd upon the Senators 
to perform what Valerius had promiſed ; and they preſſed Claudius to free 
the manes of his Collegue from the guilt of treachery, by ſuffering the 
People without moleſtation to proceed on the affair of the Law. Clan- 
dius, to elude this demand, inſiſted on the neceſſity of a new Conſul in 
the place of Valerius, before that buſineſs could regularly be btought 
into debate. The time paſſed in diſputes on this head till the month of 
December, when the Centuriate Comitia being held for the election, I. 
Quinctius Cincinnatus, through the indefatigable induſtry of the Nobles, 
was appointed to the conſular faſces *, It was a thunderſtroke to the 
Plebeians to ſee themſelves fallen under the government of a Magiſtrate 
of great perſonal merit, great credit, and highly provoked againſt them 
by their baniſhment of his fon Cæſo, and who had three other ſons in 
magnanimity not inferior to Cz/o, in prudence ſurpaſſing him. 
Cincinnatus had no ſooner enter'd on his office, than he began to bluſ- 
ter like a man angry with every body, and determined to — a ſevere 
reformer of manners. He ſharply reproved the Senators for their mean- 
neſs of ſpirit, and want of reſolution, in ſuffering the ſame men to be 
continued in the Tribuneſhip from year to year, men who with noiſe 
and foul language lorded it over the State, as if it were ſome diſorderly 


houſe which they kept. Courage, conſtancy, every virtue civil and 


* military was driven from Rome with my ſon Cæſo. Bablers, ſowers 
of ſedition reign here like Kings with perpetual and abſolute ſway, 
* What? Did you march your Troops, (with reverence for Caius Clau- 
* dius and the dead Valerius be it ſpoken) did you march up to the 
Capitol, before you had clear'd the Forum of thoſe enemies, Virgi- 
ius and his Collegues ? Did Virginius deſerve leſs puniſhment for nt 


According to Dieny/ivs, (p. 644.) Quin- likely, if he came to Rome on that occaſion, 
&us was at his farm, actually following the that he ſhould be ignorant of the univerial 
plough, and much attoniſh'd, when his clec- combination of the Nobles to raiſe him to 
tion to the Confulſhip was notified to him. the Conſulſhip, or that he left the City be- 
But it is not probable that fo worthy a Pa- fore his election. 588 
triot, living ſo near the City, ſhould be leſs Liuy ſays nothing of the plough till Ca- 
forward to aſſiſt in recovering the Capitol cinnatus is choſen Dictator. 
from Herdenius, than the 7 =: Bo Nor is it : 

2 being 
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« being in the Capitol, than Herdonius for having ſeized it? By Hercules, V. of R. 293. 
« he deſerved greater. Herdonius declared himſelf your enemy; he put Bef. J. C. 450. 
« you upon your guard. Virginius, by denying there was any war, 6 
« would have diſarm'd you, expoſed you naked and defenceleſs to your 
« * ſ]aves and exiles. What a ſhame in the ſight of Gods and Men, that 
« the Tuſculans ſhould be before us in arming for our defence; that it 
« ſhould be doubtful whether Mamilius the Tuſculan General, or our 
« Conſuls recovered the Capitol ! And this is what you, Tribunes, call 
« ſuccouring the Plebeians, expoſing them to be flaughter'd by the ene- 
« my ! Jupiter, the moſt High, the All- good, was not worthy to be 
« reſcued, when beſet by ſlaves and exiles ; but your perſons are ſacred 
« and inviolable ! And do you flatter yourſelves, that thus cover'd over 
« yith crimes againſt Gods and Men, you ſhall paſs your Bill this year? 
« Unfortunate was the day, when I was choſen Conſul, more unfortu- 
nate than that in which Yalerius was ſlain, if you even offer to prefer 
« your Bill, But no more of that at preſent, I now give you notice, 
that my Collegue and I intend to march the Legions againſt the 
« /Fqut and YVolſci. I know not by what fatality it ſo comes to paſs, 
« but the Gods are eyer more favourable to us in war, than in peace.” 
The Conſul quite ſtunn'd the multitude by this menacing ſpeech. A 
winter campaign was a dreadful thought. The Patricians began to lift 
up their heads; their affairs ſeem'd to be upon the recovery. Claudius, 
who had ſpirit enough to join in a bold enterpriſe, but not the ſort of Liv. B. 3. c. 
courage neceſſary to form one, readily ſuffer'd his Collegue to take the 20. 
lead on this occaſion, yet he talked as big as if he had been the au- 
thor of the meaſure; he would do wonderful things, yes, he would 
ſhew himſelf to be a Conſul. The Tribunes ſcoffed at them both. And 
where (ſaid they) will you get the army, which you are to lead into the 
feld? We ſhall ſuffer no Levies to be made. We need none (anſwer'd 
Quinctius.) * The troops which Valerius inlifted for retaking the Ca- 
* pitol, all ſwore to rendezvous at the Conful's m and not 
* to diſband themſelves without his permiſſion; and we ſtrictly enjoin 
* every ſoldier, who took that oath, to appear in arms to morrow at 
* the Lake Regillas.” To which the Tribunes replied, © That the 
** oath did not bind the ſoldiers to his obedience, who was then only 
* a private man.” However, this. evaſion did not fatisfy the conſciences 
of the People. That contempt for the Gods, ſo prevalent in our age, ſays 
Livy, bad not in thoſe days began to make its appearance. Men did not by in- 
terpretations contrive to make oaths and laws ſuit their private azfires, but 
ſuited their manners to their oaths and to the laws. | 
The Tribunes finding their cavil about the oath would not do, turn'd 
their thoughts to prevent, by ſome other means, the march of the 2 
from the City: For Quinclius talk'd of the expediency of paſſing the 
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whole winter in the field. And the more to terrify both the Commons 
and their Magiſtrates, he declared, and often repeated it, * that [at his 
* return from the war] he would hold no Comitia for electing Conſulz: 
that the State was too much diſtemper'd to be cured by ordinary te. 
„ medies : that it needed a Dictator, who would make all diſturber, 
of the peace feel the weight of an authority from which there lay ng 
« appeal.” 

The Senate were at this time aſſembled in the Capitol. Thither nn 
the Tribunes, with the Plebeians, all in a * conſternation, at their hezl; 
The multitude with loud voices call'd out ſometimes upon the Father, 
ſometimes upon the Conſuls to compaſſionate their caſe. Quinctius would 
liſten to no intreaties, till the Tribunes had promiſed to abide by what 
the Senate ſhould judge fit to be done. Then he reported their petition 
to the Fathers, who thereupon made a Decree, ** That the Tribune 
«*« ſhould no more prefer their Bill this year, and that the Conſuls ſhould 
* not lead an army from the City :” and the Decree declared farther, 
* that, in the judgment of the Senate, to continue the ſuperior Magi. 
& ſtrates in their office after the expiration of their year, and to re-ele& 
* the ſame Tribunes, were both contrary to the welfare of the Re- 
public.“ | 

Thus were all commotions calm'd for the preſent ; and Quinctius, dur- 
ing the remainder of his Conſulſhip, kept things quiet by a patient, 
candid and equitable conduct in hearing and deciding cauſes between man 
and man, to which buſineſs he chiefly apply'd himſelf. 

But notwithſtanding the Senate's Decree before mention'd, and the 
warm remonſtrances of the Conſuls, Virginius and his Collegues pre- 
vail'd to get themſelves re-choſen by the People to the Tribuneſfip. 
The Senate, to be even with them, were for continuing Quinctius in the 
Conſulſhip [not doubting to carry his re- election in the Comitia by Cen. 
turies.] Never did Quinctius, during his whole adminiſtration, exert 
more ſpirit, or expreſs a more vehement anger than on this occaſion, 


* 


* Livytells us, that what contributed to which certainly could never take place. For 
frighten the Pleleians into ſubmiſſion, was had it been practicable to any purpoſe, it 
a rumour ſpread, «* That the augurs had would long before have been put in execu- 
% been directed to repair to the Lake Re- tion. | 
* gillus, in order to conſecrate a place for The only ſtruggle in the minds of the 
« holding Comitia, where every article People at this time, ſeems to have been be- 


« which had been carried at Pome in fa- 


vour of the Commons by Tribunician 


violence would be abrogated : fince the 


Conſuls would there be maſters, and the 
Tribunes, whoſe right of oppoſition did 
not extend beyond a mile from the City, 
would, if they came there, be upon the 
foot of private men.” 

Dionyfius ſays nothing of this; nor does 


it ſeem probable that the People ſhould be 
alarm'd with the apprehenſion of a deſign 


tween the military oath and the winter cam- 
paign ; and, to the honour of the ſoldiers 
the oath carried it; they had recourle t0 
intreaties for avoiding the cold. Perhaps 
the character of 2uin#ius, and his manter 
of life, had no mall ſhare in bringing lle 
Plibeians to ſubmiſſion for the preſent. I. 
is obſervable how much more tamely they 
could ſuffer themſelves to be hector d ) 
this plough-man Conſul, than by an Appius 
Claudius. 

8 Littk 


ievolte 
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« Little cauſe to wonder, Conſcript Fathers, that the Plebeians make 
« light of your authority] You trifle with your own Decrees. What? 
« Are you in competition with the multitude, to try which ſhall furpaſs 
« the other in levity and inconſtancy ? Is this the conteſt in which vic- 
« tory is to give the Victors the chief power in the Republic? The 
« headſtrong multitude have broken through your Decree, and there- 
« fore you will do the fame! An excellent example truly you have 
« choſen to follow For my part, I ſhall not imitate the Tribunes ; I 
« will not ſuffer myſelf to be re- elected to my office. And I exhort 
« you, Caius Claudius, to reſtrain the Roman People from ſuch licentious 
« proceedings.” The Fathers, hereupon, iſſued an edict, “ forbidding 
« all perſons to name Lucius Quinctius at the next elections, for one of 
« the Conſuls ; and declaring, that, if any one did, his vote ſhould not 
be admitted. | 

The Comitia being held, they gave the conſular faſces to Q Fabius“ 
Vibulanus, and L. Cornelius Maluginen/is. 

Upon advice that the Ægui and Volſci were making great n 

u 


for war, the new Conſuls ſummon'd the allies to furniſh their contin- 


two thirds Lalines and Hernici. Fabius had the conduct of it, and entirely 
routed the enemy near Autium | | | 


«um in the night. This news, which was carried firſt to Rome, and 
thence to the camp before Antium, affected the Romans as. much as if 
the Capitol had been again ſeized. Mindful of the friendly part which 
the Tuſculans had lately ated in the affair of Herdonius, Fabius with all 
expedition marched to their relief. The enemy, to hinder fuccours from 
coming to the City, had encamped an army not far from the walls. 
Fabius with. only a part of his forces kept ho army in play, ſending 
the remainder to affiſt the Tuſculans to recover their Citadel. This 
war laſted ſeveral months. Famine compell'd the Ægqui to ſubmit ; 
and the Tuſculans made them paſs unarmed and naked under the 
joke: After which the Conſul purſued them in their return homeward, 
and cut them all off to a man. Cornelius, who had ſtaid at Reme 
to guard it from any ſudden attack, now marched the troops under 
bis command from the City; and the two Conſuls, taking different 
22 invaded, plundered and laid waſte the lands of the Æqui and 
vUfcr. | | | 

At Rome the Fribunes complain'd that theſe wars were protracted 
mcerly to keep off the affair of the Law; and they loudly declared 
that nothin Gould hinder them from going through with what they 
had undertaken. Nevertheleſs Lucretius, pretect of the City, prevail'd 


* cor ding to Dienyſus, p. 648. Antium ber of authors report this; but that he does 
V ted this gear, and was ſubdued by Cor- not find it in any of the earlieſt. 
INS, And Ty ſays, that the greater num- 
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gents of troops for the ſervice. An army was form'd, one third Romens, 22. 


In the mean time a body of the qui ſurprized the Citadel of T/- c. 23. 
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v. of R. 294. with them to defer the buſineſs till the arrival of the Conſuls. Th, 
Bef. J. C. 458. Conſuls return'd from the war, and 
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a Livy tells us, B. 3. c. 24. that at this time, 
a new ſource of civil contention aroſe in the 
Republic: that the Quæſtors cited M. Vol- 
ſcius Fifor to trial before the Per gi on the 
charge of his having given falſe teſtimony 
againſt C/o: that the Tribunes put a ſtop 
to the proſecution, refuſing to let the Co- 
mitia be held for that trial, unleſs they were 
firſt held for enacting their Law, and that 
both theſe affairs were put off to the return 
of the Conſuls : that no ſteps were taken with 
regard to either before the Conſuls of the 
new year had enter'd on their office: that 
then Cz/es uncle, Titus Quinctius, (who had 


been thrice Conſul) and Marcus Valerius, 


men of more weight than their predeceſſors, 
were the Quæſtors: that becauſe C/o, the 
glory of the Roman youth, could not be re- 


ſtored either to his family or to his country, J 


Quinctius, from a ſpirit of juſtice, and from 
an affection for his kinſman, made war up- 
on the falſe witneſs, 'who had deprived him, 
tho innocent, of the liberty of pleading in his 
own defence. 1s quoniam neque Quindtiæ fa- 
miliæ Caſo, neque reipublice maximus juve- 
num reſtitui poſſet, falſum teſtem, qui dicendæ 
cauſſe innoxio poteſſatem ademiſſet, juſto ac pio 
bells perſequebatur. C. 25. 

What Livy means to ſay by this I know 
not. For, by his own account, Cz/o ran 
away to avoid a trial on Voelſcius's accuſa- 
tion : and, as to the crimes and miſdemea- 
nors with which the Tribunes had charged 
him, neither his uncle nor his own father 
had pretended that he was innocent. And, 
according to Dionyfius, Cao would not own 
the juriſdiction of the Court. 

Notwithſtanding the great weight of theſe 
Quzſtors, the oppoſition of the Tribunes 
ſtopt the proſecution once more. But the 
next year, when the father of C/o was Dic- 
tator, the 'Tribunes, intimidated by his ab- 
ſolute power, durſt not oppoſe the bringing 
Volſcius to trial; and he was convicted, con- 
demn'd, and baniſh'd to Lanuwium, Liv. c. 29. 

Dionyfius ſays nothing of all this, nor in- 
deed has it any ſhadow of probability, if, 
as the Greek Hiſtorian relates, Volſcius was 
a'l the time one of the Tribunes ; which, 


according to Livy, he was not. 


Mr. Vertot has follow'd Dionyfius in mak- 
ing the accuſer of C2 one of the Tribunes, 
and yet has follcw'd Livy in repreſenting the 


entered the City with their armie; 


In 


accuſer of Cz/o as try d, convicted, and ba. 


niſh'd in that very year, when, according t, 


Dionyſus, p. 648. he was in his fourth Tri. 
buneſhip. 

Both Mr. Vertot and Mr. No. lin, founding 
themſelves wholly an a paſſage in Ci; 
Oration pro domo ſua, relate, that in the 
ſhort Dictatorſhip of Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
(when Yol/cius is faid to have been baniſh'g) 
Cs was recalPd from baniſhment. Cit. 
ro's words are theſe : At werd, ut anal: 5. 
puli Romani, & monumenta wetujtatis loquur- 
tur, C50 1LLE QuirTrIus, & M. Farin 
Camillus, & M. Serwilius Ahala, cum eſen 
optime de Republica meriti, tamen populi in- 
citati vim, iracundiamgue ſubierunt, damna- 
tigue Comitiis Centuriatis, cum in exfiliun 
profugiſſent, rurſus ab eodem populo placats 
unt in ſuam priſtinam dignitatem reflitui, 
One would imagine from the total ſilence 
of Livy and Diony/ius, as to the recalling of 
Cz/o, that thoſe Annales and Monumenta, of 
which Cicero Ker were wholly unknown 
to them, or that they conſider'd them as of 
no authority. Nor perhaps is the Orator 
much to be regarded, when, to ſerve a preſent 
turn and his own private intereſt, he brings 
er antient hiſtory of caſes like 

is own, It is plain that neither the Lal 
nor the Greet Hiſtorian have taken him for 
their guide, But what ſeems deciſive again! 
the authority of Cicero in this inſtance, 1s 
his ſaying, that Cz/o was condemn'd in C- 
mitia by A which is expreſly contra. 
dicted by the whole Hiſtory of thoſe times. 
The Tribunes did not pretend to hold Cu- 
tia by Centuries, and yet they held the aſſen. 
bly for the trial of Cz/6. it Cicero be right, 
and C x50, a young Patrician, was condemn's 
by the Centuries, it will afford a ſtrong pie. 
ſumption, that all the Trials of Cox 
in the Courria BY TrIBEs, which Dior 
has recorded, are meer fables. 

Father Catrou, not finding that Ce vi 
recalld, or that any motion was made 
recalling him, either when his uncle u 
Quzttor, or when his father was Dictato 
concludes, that he was dead; or pe! 
he gathers this from theſe words of Lit) 
Duoniam neque Puintiz familie Caſe, nfs 
Reipublice reſtitui poſſet. But there ſeems 
no need to have recourſe to the ſuppoſitot 
of Cz/e's death, to account for his nt 15 
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in triumph; and becauſe the Tribunes now ſaid nothing of the Law, it V. of R. 294. 
was generally believed, that they were deterr'd from that purſuit : But Bef. ) C. 453. 
in truth, a far different reaſon occaſion'd their ſilence. As the year 51 onſulſhip. 
drew towards a cloſe, they had their thoughts wholly intent on getting 

themſelves elected a fourth time to the Tribuneſhip; and, in ſpite of the 

moſt vigorous oppoſition from the Conſuls, they carried their point. 

Towards the end of this year the Aqui ſued for peace, and the Se- Liv, B. 3. c. 
nate made a treaty with them, importing, that they ſhould keep poſſeſſion 24: 2: Hat. 
of the towns and lands they then held, and be exempt from paying tri- F. 45. 
bute to the Republic, but, like the other allies, furniſh her with as many 
auxiliary troops as ſhe occaſionally ſhould require. 


ing recalPd : for the ſame Tribunes who not only of the miſdemeanors with which the 
had proſecuted him, were {till in office, and 'Tribunes charged him, but likewiſe of the 
the Bill, which had given occaſion to Cz/o's murder of which Volſcius accuſed him, and 
violences and miſdemeanors, was ſtill de- that this Yo//cius did not get the ſurname of 
pending; and it is not to be imagined that Fictor from his having given falſe evidence, 
the Tribunes would ſuffer his return to Rome, but that falſe evidence was in after times im- 
before that affair was determined. If I might puted to him by the Hiſtorians, meerly on 
have leave to conjecture, I ſhould ſay, that account of his ſurname, which meant nothing 
Cæſ was never recalPd, that he was guilty worſe than The Potter. 


CH AP. XXIV. 


$. I. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus is named to the Difatorſhip , he reſcues the 
Roman army out of extreme danger; and the 16th day after his promo- 
tion reſigns his fre F. II. The Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary levies for 
a war with the qui. They are at length induced to wave their oppoſition, 
but do it conditionally, that the Commons may be permitted to augment the 
number of their Tribunes to TEN. 


„J. IN the beginning of the new adminiſtration, of L. Minucius v. of R. 29;, 
and C. Nautius, Virginius and his Collegues preſſed forward the Bef.7. C. 457. 
affair of the Law, to bring it to a concluſion. Yet they allow'd the 52 Conſulſhip. 
Conſuls two months time to conſider of it, and expoſe to the People 7;z. B. 3. e. 
the miſchiefs latent under it, if any ſuch there were; after which it was 25. 
to be propoſed in Comitia and put to the vote. This conceſſion made 
all quiet in the City. But the tranquillity did not laſt long ; for the 
qui breaking the treaty they had made the year before, inyaded and H. E. B. 10. 
plunder'd the territory of the Tuſculans, allies of the Roman Republic, p. 648. & /ez. 
and, loaded with ſpoil, retired with it to the hill Agidus, (about 12 miles 
from Rome) where they encamp'd. The Senate diſpatch'd three Ambaſ- - of 
ſadors thither to complain of the injury, and demand reſtitution. Grac- . 
45 Cluilius, General of the Aqui, had pitched his tent under a large 
Oak for the ſake of the ſhade. + There ! ſaid he to the Ambaſſadors, de- 
"Ver our errand to that tree | I have other buſineſs to mind, They re- 
turn d to Rome and reported the reception they had met with, _— 4 
| , 81 2 me #10). 
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V. of R. 295. 
Bef. J. C. 48 
5 Conſulſhip. 
Lixy, c. 26. 


bines retired; Nautius marched into Sabinia, and did more than make 


Bid. 


Racirra, Go fetch my gown. Make haſte. The duſt and ſweat wiped 


was conducted to his houſe. Crowds of Plebeians li 
"ſelves in his train, but they were not very glad to ſee him; for the 


The Roman HISTORY. Bock Il. 
the Senate order'd one of the Conſuls to march againſt Gracchus, and 
commilſſion'd the other to enter the frontiers of the Aqui and lay the 
country waſte. The Tribunes at firſt obſtructed the Levies, and per. 
haps would have continued fo to do, but for a ſecond invaſion. A nume. 
rous army of Sabines advanced almòſt to the very walls of Rome; and 
the devaſtations — made could not patiently be endured by the People. 
Regardleſs of the diſſuaſions of their Tribunes, they now readily offered 
themſelves for the ſervice. Two ärmies were preſently raiſed. The 6 


repriſals on the enemy. Minucius, ho led his forces againſt the Aqui, 
had neither the ſucceſs nor the courage of his Collegue. He pitched 
his camp not far from the enemy, but kept cloſe within it through fear, 
When the Aqui perceived his cowardice, it gave them the boldneſs to 
attack his camp in the night; but they found it too ſtrong to be 
forced. The next day therefore they drew lines about it, in order to 
ſtarve their enemies into a ſurrendry at diſcretion. Before the Roman; 
were quite encloſed, five horſemen found means to make their way 
through the quarters of the Aqui, and carried the news to Rome. Quin. 
tus Fabius, Governor of the City, immediately diſpatch'd a meſſenger 
to the Conſul Nautius, to inform him of the diſtreſs his Collegue was 
in. Nautius leaving his army to the care of his Lieutenants repair'd to 
Rome in all haſte. He arrived there in the night, and without delay had 
a conference with the chief of the Senate, who all agreed to have re- 
courſe to the uſual expedient in great exigencies, a Dictator: whereupon 
the Conſul, with univerſal approbation, named L. Quinctius Cincinnati 
to that important dignity, and then return'd to his army. 

The perſons, deputed to give Quinctius notice of his nomination to the 
Dictatorſhip, found him buſily employ'd about his farm, either follow 
ing the plough, or digging a ditch. After the common mutual falutz 
tions they deſired him to put on his gown, and hear their commiſſion 
to him Rem the Senate. ¶ hat is the buſineſs, ſaid Quinctius in furprize, 
1s all well ? Then, turning to his wife who was in the field with him, 


from his face, and the gon put on, the deputies ſtrait ſaluted him Die- 
TATOR, invited him to Reme, and inform'd him of the perillous condition 
of the army. A barge belonging to the public was ready to convey 
him to the City. His three ſons, his other relations and friends, and 
the greater part of the Senate received him at his landing. W ich this 
attendance, and with four and twenty Lictors walking before him, he 

Fewiſe put them- 


thought him cloath'd with too much power, and fear'd the uſe he might 
make of it. They kept watch all that night. 
» Dionyſus ſays nothing of the cowar- retreüting before him, drew him into n dl, 


dice of Minucivs, but repreſents him as raſn- advantageous ſituation, and then bloc © 


V purſuing the enemy, who, by artfully him up in bis camp. Quindi 
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Quinctius the next morning, before day:break, went to the Forum, and V. of R. 295. 


there named, for his General of the Horſe, L. Tarquitius, a Patrician of 7 55 
ultup. 


diſtinguiſh'd bravery, but who, being too poor to keep a horſe, had 
till then never ſerved but in the infantry. Thus all the hopes of the 
Republic lay in an old man, called from the plough to command in chief, 
and a foot- ſoldier, raiſed to be General of the Horſe. 

The Dictator, by proclamation, order'd a ſuſpenſion of all proceſs in 
the courts of juſtice, the ſhops to be ſhut up, and all the Citizens, able 
to bear arms, to be before ſun ſet in the eld of Mars, each with five 
days proviſions, and twelve ftakes for a paliſade. Whoever through 

e was diſqualified for the ſervice, was to dreſs the proviſions for the 
ſoldier who lived neareſt him, while he furniſh'd himſelf with the ſtakes 
and got ready his arms. 

All theſe commands punctually executed, and the forces drawn up in 
good order, not only for marching, but fighting, if need ſhould require, 
the Dictator, at the head of the Infantry, and Targquitius, at the head of the 
Cavalry, led forth the army. No alacrity was wanting either in the com- 
manders, or their men. Quicken your pace, ſoldiers, ſaid the leaders, 
let us come up with them this very night. Expedition ! a Roman Conſul aud 
his army befieged ! three days inveſted ! who knows tobat may happen in a day 
or a night? A ſingle moment often decides in great events. The Generals 
had the pleaſure to hear the ſoldiers, and thoſe 'who bore the colours, 
mutually call upon each other, Faſter, Enfign !—Soldiers, keep up ! And 
thus by midnight they reached the Algidus. 

Quinctius made a halt, as ſoon as he perceived he was near the enemy. 
And when, by riding about, he had ales 
the obſcurity of the night would permit, he order'd his men to heap 
all the baggage 'together in one place, and then return into their ranks 
with the ſtakes they had brought from Rome. This done he extended 
his forces and inveſted the camp on his fide of it: after which, on an 
appointed ſignal given, the ſoldiers all together gave a ſhout, and then 
fell every man to work to cut a trench before him and plant his ſtakes. 
The ſhout reached beyond the camp of the Aqui to that of the Con- 
lul. Sudden terror ſeized the one, univerſal joy the other. Nothing 
among the Roman ſoldiers but mutual congratulations on the- arrival ot 
ſuccour. No time 10 be loft | cried Minurius. Not only ſuccour is come, 
but our fellow Citizens are actually in conflict with the enemy. I know it Ly 
the ſhout. To arms, to arms, Follow me, ſoldiers. Out ſallied the legions 
to action, and by their ſhouts gave notice of it to the Dictator. The 
qui were juſt going to make an effort to interrupt the works the Dic- 
tator had begun, when the alarm from the other ſide obliged them to 
turn their chief ſtrength that way, leſt the Conſul ſhould break through 
their camp. His attack kept them in play till the morning, ſo that 
RQvinftins had the reſt of the night free to go on with his fortification. 

aving finiſh'd it by day break, he {trait led out his forces to aſſault 


H 
that of the enemy. A new conflict began; the former continued. _ 
: gui, 


n ſuch a view of their camp as Lo. c. 28. 
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V. of R. 295. 
Bef. J. C. 457 
52 Conſulſhip. 


Livy, B. 3. 
c. 29. & D. H. 
B. 10. p. 652. 


Livy, ibid. 


D. Hal. B. 10. 
p. 652, C. eg. 
Livy, B. 3. c. 
30. 


The Rowan HISsTOR x. Book II. 


Aqui, now preſſed on both ſides, hopeleſs of defending themſelvez, 
hopeleſs of relief, ceaſed the fight, and had recourſe to ſupplications, 
They begg'd of the Dictator, they begg'd of the Conſul, not to place 
victory in ſlaughter, but to ſuffer them to go off diſarm'd. The Con- 
ſul referr'd them to the Dictator. Q2uintius contemptuouſly anſwer; 
them, that he did not want their blood, he would let them go; but that, 
paſſing under the yoke, they ſhould at length make confeſſion, that the Aqui 
were a conquered People. But firſt, ſaid he, ſend me hither in chains your 
General Gracchus, and ten other of your principal officers [with theſe he 
meant to adorn his triumph] and you ſhall evacuate the City of Corbio, 
All was ſubmitted to. | 

The Dictator gave the * plunder of the enemy's camp to the ſoldiers 
he had brought with him from Rome, not ſuffering thoſe of the Conſul to 
take any part of it. You ſoldiers, ſaid he, who were gut going to 
fall a prey to our enemies, you ſhall have no ſhare of their ſpoils,” 
Then, turning to the Conſul, * And you, Minucius, till you begin to 
have the ſpirit of a Conſul, ſhall command theſe legions in quality 
only of a Lieutenant General.” Minucius abdicated the Conſulſhip, 
and in obedience to order, continued > with the army. Such reſpett, 
ſuch ready ſubmiſſion to ſuperior merit, and ſuperior authority, were 
paid in thoſe days, that the conſular troops, leſs affected with the diſ- 
grace they ſuffer'd, than with the benefit they had received, decreed 
to the Dictator a golden crown of a pound weight, and at his departure 
ſaluted him by the title of their Patron. 

Quinctius return'd to Rome and had there a magnificent triumph; af. 
ter which, tho* he might have retain'd his High Office ſix months, he 
reſign'd it the ſixteenth © day from his promotion to it. 

In the end of the year the Tribunes began to ſtir again in the affair 
of the Law: but as two armies were abſent (for the Conſul Now: 
made war againſt the Sabines) the Senate carried it, that no Bill ſhould 
be preferr'd to the People; nevertheleſs in the election of Tribunes, the 
Commons prevail'd to have the ſame men, who had held the Tribune- 
ſhip four years ſucceſſively, appointed a fifth time to that office. 

F. II. THE conſular faſces were transferr'd to C. Horatius, and N 
Minucius. In the beginning of their adminiſtration, they had nothing 
to do abroad; but the Tribunes, with their Bill, found them ſufficient 


* Diony/aus reports, (p. 652.) that Quinctius, © The reader will obſerve that Lundin 
after plundering Corbio, cauſed the moſt va- defeated the Mui, and took their cam? 
luable part of the enemies ſpoils to be con- the third day from his nomination t0 the 
vey'd to Rome, giving the remainder only to Dictatorſhip. The greater part of the re- 
his ſoldiers, and that the Senate would have mainder of the 16 days, we may ſuppoſe, 
enriched him out of the booty ; but that he was ſpent in taking poſſeſſion of Corbis, plun- 
declined the offer, and choſe rather to owe dering it, and placing a garriſon there. This, 
his ſubſiſtence to the labour of his hands. . Dienyfius, p. 65 1. Was done by 

d According to Livy, Quintus Fabius was way of revenging the ill treatment which the 
ſoon after ſent from Rome to ſucceed Mi- T/ulans had ſuffer'd frem the A 911 
nucius in the command of the army. | 

employment 


CR 
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employment at home; yet it was not long before the diſpute on this V. of R. 296. 
head gave place to another: for news came, that the Aqui had in the Bef. 7. C. 456. 
night ſurpriſed the Roman garriſon of Corbio, and taken the place by 53Conſulſhip. 
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| affault. The Senate without delay order'd an army to be raiſed, and f 
N led to the Algidus. No Levies ! ſaid the Tribunes; The Bill is the im- 4 
purtant point, the buſineſs that muſt be firſt ſettled. Neither Conſuls nor 


| Senate would hear of the Bill. Both ſides continued obſtinate, till a ſe- 
| cond alarm was given from abroad. The Sabines made an incurſion into 
| the Roman territory, and advanced almoſt to the City walls. The Tri- 
bunes then ſeeing a neceſſity of arming, began * to treat with the Se- 
nate. As they had been conſtantly baffled, tho* in office five years ſuc- 
ceſſwely, they judged, that it was for want of a ſufficient number in 
their college, and therefore reſolved to ſeize the preſent "occaſion to get 
it augmented, ** On one condition, /aid they, we ſhall conſent to your H. Hal p. G56. 
« raiſing troops. The thing will be of little conſequence to you, and 
« will pleaſe the Commons ver; much; perhaps make them ealy as to 
« all their other demands. Allow them to have, for the future, TEN 
« Tribunes, inſtead of only five.” 
In the debates of the Senate on this motion, Caius Claudius oppoſed it 
with great warmth. He ſaid, © that to grant the Commons more Tri- 
bunes would have no good effect upon them, it would only make them 
more untractable and inſolent. The partition of the lands, Terentius's 
* Bill, and every project for diminiſhing the authority of the Senate, and 
* increaſing the power of the People, would preſently be revived : and 
* in ſhort, that an augmentation of the number of Tribunes would 
have the worſt conſequences imaginable.” But Quinctius Cincinnatus, 
whoſe judgment had greater weight with the Senate than that of Clau- 
aus, conſider'd the matter in a different light, and was of opinion, that p. 657: 
what the Plebeiaus ſued for as a favour, would turn to their diſadvan- 
tage when obtain'd ; becauſe it would be eaſier to ſow diviſion among 3Y 
Ten Tribunes than among five, and he therefore exhorted the Fathers. 1 
to a conceſſion. His advice prevail'd. The requeſt was granted, but 
conditionally, that the Tribunes then in office ſhould not be rechoſen. 
To this the petitioners agreed, and held the Comitia immediately for 


* Dionyſaus p. 654. reports, that when the 
Tribunes were obſtinate in oppoſing the Le- 
vies, all the Senators, by the advice of Qulnc- 
lu Cincinnatus, took arms and repair d to 
the Forum, determined to march cut (ſup- 
ported only by their clients and adherents) 
againſt the enemy; that even the oldeſt of 
the Fathers appear'd in armour, but weft 
and look'd ſo piteouſly, that the ſpectacle 

ew tears in abundance from the multitude ; 
and a moſt ridiculous ſcene of affliction the 
Hiſtorian p. 35. moſt gravely makes of it. 
* adds, that the Tribunes ſeeing the People 

melted, and ſearing that they ſhould not 


I. | 


be able to hinder the [weeping] P/cheians 
from following the [weeping] Patrician; to 
the war, began then to covenant for an aug- 
mentation of the College, &c. 

b Livy's words ſeem to make the condi- 
tion general, that the Commons ſhould ne- 
ver, Br the ſuture, chuſe the ſame men twice 
to the Tribuneſhip, ne poftea eoſciem Tribu- 
nos juberent. If this was the condition, tlie 
People did not obſerve it, as we ſhall pre- 
ſend; ſee. 

The increaſe of the number of Tribures 


to ten was 36 years after the erection of 


the Tribuneſhip. 
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the nomination of Tex Tribunes, as having learnt by experience, tha: they pa 
might meet with a diſappointment, ſhould they put off the elect; t ow 
the end of the war. Iwo out of each of the five firſt Claſſes wo. ce] 
choſen ; a method obſerved ever after. dr. 

D. H. p. 6 The commotion thus quieted, troops were raiſed. Minucius marched 50 

Liu. c. 30. to attack the Sabines, but found no enemy in the field. Horatius defcated of 
the Aqui, and retook Corbio. ris 

[i the 
1 | tha 
; C HAP. XXV. {tr 
{ F. I. The Tribunes make a new demand in favour of the People; and the d. 90 
nate, after ſome ſtruggle, comply. F. II. The Conſuls, by an imprudent |: his 
I verity in levying ſoldiers, give occaſion to an unprecedented inſult upon their To 
1 dignity from the Tribunes. F. III. The Agrarian and Terentian Lans 22 
4 are propoſed anew. Sicinius Dentatus, an old ſoldier, makes a notable oth 
. ſpeech in relation to the former. The Patricians by violence binder ile 1 
| Juffrages from being collected. F. IV. The Conſult lead an army inis the Sl 
4 field againſt the Aqui. 7 hey order Sicinnius Dentatus, at the bead of the 
4 800 Veterans, upon a deſperate enterprize. He remonſtrates againſ it, pol 
| but obeys, and ſucceeds ſo well, as to occaſion the total defeat af the enemy Ap 
[ by the Conſuls. At his return to Rome he prevails with the People t 
| refuſe them a triumph; and they are condemm d the next year in a fi Th, 
| tte or miſconduft . {oo 
1 | leac 
b v. of R. 297. F. I. I N the Conſulſhip of M. Valerius and Sp. Virginius, the Tribune: ſelv 
Bef. J C. 455. demanded that mount Aventine ſhould be granted to the People, Pp 
{ 54Conlulihip. or at leaſt thoſe parts of it which were not occupied by lawful purchs- and 
1 ſers. L. Icilius, the head of the college, ſet forth, that the land of that * 
D. Hal. B. 10. hill belonged to the Republic; that ſome Patricians had indeed pur- a 
| P- 658. chaſed certain parcels of it, but others had got poſſeſſion of what they the 
enjoy'd by mere wow e and that the remaining part of it was un- effe 
cultivated and uninhabited. He propoſed therefore, that thoſe Pair: of s 
cians, who could ſhew good claims to what they poſſeſſed, ſhould be con. lay 
firmed in their poſſeſſions; but that thoſe, who had built houſes upon uni 
the hill, without lawful title to the ground, ſhould be outed ; previoully and 
reimburſed howeyer what they had expended in building thoſe houſes ; 4 
and laſtly, that all the land uncultivated, or unoccupied by rightful of { 
owners, ſhould be given gratis to the Commons, who growing daily Ple 
more numerous began to want habitations, | find 
There could be no plauſible objection to this propoſal, and it my que 

matter of ſmall importance to the Nobles; yet the Conſuls, apprehend- 
ing, perhaps, that from ſuch a partition of mount Aventine, the Pleven: 1 
might take occaſion to renew their old pretenfions upon the v : hn 
lands, deferr'd convening the Fathers, whom the Tribunes had deli: ry 
to conſider of the matter, and then refer it to the People, Leilius im. N 


patient 
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patient of this delay, ſent a command to the Conſuls by an apparitor, Y. of. 297+ 
to aſſemble the Senate forthwith. - The apparitor met with a rough re- Bes J*C:455- 
ception. A lictor by the Conſuls orders gave him ſome blows, and 54Conlulltyp. 
drove him away 1gnominiouſly, A mighty uproar enſued. 7ci/ius 
cauſed the lictor to be ſeized, and was for having him thrown head- 
long from the Tarpeian rock. The Conſuls not daring to employ vio- 
lence to reſcue him but of the hands of the ſacroſanct Tribunes, en- 
deavoured to gain over ſome one of them, who might put a ſtop to 
the fury of his Collegue But Jcilivs had before taken mealures to defeat 
that artifice. He had ſo warmly repreſented to his Brethren, that the 
ſtrength of their College lay wholly in their union, that they had agreed, 
no one among them ſhould oppoſe what was determined by plurality of 
voices. Thus the poor Lictor ſaw himſelf juſt upon the point of loſing 
his life, for having obeyed the orders of the Conſuls too punctually. 
To ſave him, the Conſcript Fathers had recourle to intreatics ; and they 
ſeem to have been conſtrain'd to a compoſition with the Tribunes : Theſe 
releaſed the Lictor, and the Senate, by a Decree, yielded mount Aver- 
tine to the People; a conceſſion of ſmall importance, as was before ob- 
ſerved ; yet the meaſures, uſed to obtain it, made a very great breach in 
the conſular authority : for the Tribunes kept themſelves ever after in 
poſſeſſion of the new prerogative, aſſumed by ci/ius and his Collegues, 
of convening the Senate. | 
$. II. THE next year T. Romilius and C. Veturius were Conſuls. V. of R. 298. 
Theſe Magiſtrates apprehending that the preſent quiet in the City would Bef.7.C. : ; 4. 
ſoon be diſturbed, unleſs. the Republic had a war abroad, reſolved to 55Eonlullup. 
lead out an army againſt the gui. But this their policy they them- D. I. B. 19. 
elves defeated, + by the unſeaſonable rigour with which they proceeded p. 660. 
in the inrollments. They admitted of no excuſes, how allowable ſoever, 
and condemn'd to heavy fines or impriſonment, all thoſe who refuſed 
to inliſt themſelves for the war. ITcilius and his Collegues (who had been 
continued in the Tribuneſhip at the new elections) did not fail to take 
the part of the complainants, and, when they found that words were in- 
effectual, endeavoured by force to reſcue the priſoners out of the hands 
of the Lictors; they even went fo far in their fury as to bid the Adiles 
lay hold on the Conſuls and lead them to priſon. The Patricians all 
united as one man to defend the ſupreme Magiſtrates ; blows enſued ; 
and, for this time, the Conſuls got the better in the ſcuffle ; the Tribunes 
were routed. and roughly treated. But the triumph of the Nobles was 
of ſhort duration. The next day, and the following, great numbers of 
Plebeians flock*d from the Country to the City; and the Tribunes then 
finding themſelves in a condition to deal with their adverſaries, held fre- 
quent councils, to which they complain'd moſt heavily of the inſults they 


ö According to Livy, B. 2. c. 31. it was to army. And this accounts for the Tribunes B. 2. c. 31. 
ue thoſe affeRionate friends of Rome, the not oppoſing the Levies, but only the un- 
«/culans (whoſe territory the aui had in- reaſonable ſeverity of the Conſuls in making 
vaded) that the. Conſuls began to raiſe an them. f 
VOu; EF 5s 25 © WE had 


- 
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v. of R. 298. had ſuffer'd ; proteſting at the ſame time, that they would lay down thei; 
Bef. J. C. 45 office if oy could not be ſupported in the exerciſe of it. And noy, 


55Conſulſhi 


D. H. p. 661. 


p. encouraged 


y the Commons, who with great warmth enter'd into their 
Magiſtrates reſentments, they made no ſcruple to fend a ſummons to 
the Conſuls to appear before an Aſſembly of the People, and anſwer for 
their conduct; the firſt inſtance of citing the ſuperior Magiſtrates tg 
trial, during their Magiſtracy. | 

The Conſuls refuſing to liſten to the ſummons, away went the Tri. 
bunes to the Senate, then fitting in debate on theſe matters, and having 
firſt in a plaintive tone ſet forth, “the violence which had been done 
<« to their ſacred perſons, by the Conſuls or their adherents,” demanded 
peremptorily, ** that thoſe Magiſtrates might either clear themſelves b 
* oath from having had any hand in that violence, or, if they ſcrupled 
to take ſuch oath, appear in judgment before the people;“ and they 
added, that for their parts, they would take the votes of the Tribes 
upon the affair.” | 

In anſwer to all this, the Conſuls reproached the Tribunes “ with hay- 
<* ing been the aggreſſors, and with having carried their inſolence to ſuch 
* exceſs, as firſt to attempt impriſoning the ſovereign Magiſtrates of 
the State, and afterwards, when they tail'd in that, to cite them to 
appear in judgment before an Aſſembly of the People; tho by Lay 
* they had no right to ſummon thither even the moſt inconſiderable 
of the Patricians, without a previous Senatus Conſultum for that pur: 
% poſe.” And they declared, “that if the Tribunes were ſo audacious 
e as to proceed toward collecting the votes of the People, they would 
“ arm the whole body of the Patricians.” 

Theſe mutual reproaches and menaces laſted the whole day; and the 
Senate, thinking it equally dangerous to declare either for the Conſul, 
or the Tribunes, came to no reſolution. 

F. III. THE Tribunes, finding that nothing was to be expected from 
the Fathers, call'd the People together, to deliberate on the proper mea- 
ſures to be taken. 

The moſt turbulent and hot-headed were for retiring in arms a ſecond 
time to the Mons Sacer, and thence declaring open war againſt the Po- 
tricians, for having broken the treaty which had there been made. 

Others, more in number, judged it not adviſeable to leave the City, not 
equitable to impute to the whole body of the Nobles, the violences 
which ſome particulars had acted againſt the ſacred perſons of ti 
Tribunes ; provided that ſtrict juſtice were done upon the guilty, who 
had incurr'd the penalty of death or exile, [and might be puniſh'd ac. 
cording to Law, without any previous procels..] 

Others, again, more moderate, declared againſt putting any Citizen to 
death, before trial and condemnation in legal form, and eſpecially, when 
the queſtion was concerning the Conſuls, the ſupreme Magiſtrates 0 
the Republic: but they counſell'd the aſſembly to diſcharge their wrath 
on thoſe who had aided the Conſuls, and to puniſh them according 1d 
the utmoſt rigour of the Laws. 1 As 
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As, nothing could be immediately agreed u a little time dimi- V. of R. 298 · 
niſh'd: the. fury of the Tribunes, and at 7 concluſion was, that Bef. J. C. 454 
the third. market day they would hold an afſembly, to condemn the 55<9>%vlthi 
Conſuls in a pecuniary fine. However, before the 27 days were quite 
expired, they changed their mind; and having aſſembled the People, 
declared, that at che intreaty of ſeveral worthy men, to whom it was not 
eaſy to refuſe any thing, they were willing to forgive the perſonal injuries 
they themſelves had'ſuffer'd, but could never pardon thoſe which had 
been done to the People, and would therefore inſtantly renew the proſe- 
cution of thoſe two important affairs, the Agrarian and Terentian mn 
the publication of which had been ſo long poſtponed by the artifices of 
the Patricigns, This ſaid, they fixed a day for anew Aflembly to delibe- 
rate and decide upon thoſe matters. 

The People being met at the time appointed, Icilius began with pro- D. I. p. 662. 
poſing the Agrarian Law; and, when he had himſelf made a long ha- 
rangue on the reaſonableneſs of it, notified, that any Plebeian preſent might 
ſpeak his mind freely. Upon this ſeveral ſtood forth ſucceſſively, 2 
the right their ſervices gave them to a ſhare of the conquered lands, 
and were all heard with pleaſure. But nothing ſo much quickened the 
zeal of the Aſſembly in behalf of the Law, as the diſcourſe, of Sicinius Siccins ac- 
Dentatus, a Plebeian, who had: ſerv'd long, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by <or4ing to 
his exploits in the Wars. He was a man of a noble aſpect, and, tho noõẽW 92 
58 years of age, in his full ſtrength of body as well as mind. With a 
loldierly eloquence he ſpoke to this effect: It is now forty years 
that | have born arms, and for the thirty laſt I have been always in 
* ſome command or other. I have been in a hundred and twenty 
* engagements. I have received forty-five wounds and all before, 

* twelve of them in that ſingle action againſt Herdonius the Sabine. P. 663, & /e7- 
* Fourteen * civic crowns I obtained 23 ſaved the lives of ſo 
| many : 

Of the military rewards in uſe among who in ſome little ſkirmiſh had killed an ene- 

the Romans, Mr. Kennet- [Part 2. Book 4. my, engaging him hand to hand. They 
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Is 16.] ſpeaks thus: 
e encouragements of valour and indu- 
try were much more conſiderable than the 
proceedings againſt the contrary vices. The 
molt conſiderable (not to ſpeak of the pro- 
motion from one ſtation to another, nor of 
the occaſional denatives in money, diſtin- 
ay by this name from the largeſſes be- 
owed on the common peeple, and termed 
2 were firſt the done imperatoria, 
as 


The haſta pura, a fine ſpear of wood with- 
Out any ron on it; ſuch a one as Virgil has 
given Sylvizs in the ſixth of the AZncids. 


7 , 2 2 . . . a 
Ile, vides ? pura juvents qui nititur haſta. 


This preſent was uſually beſtowed on _— 


were reckoned very honourable gifts, and 
the Gods are commonly repreſented with 
ſuch ſpears, on the old coins. Mr. Walker 
derives hence the cuſtom of our great Offi- 
cers carrying white rods or ſtaves, as enſigns 
of their places. 

The armillz, a ſort of bracelets, given 
upon. account of ſome eminent ſervice, only 
to ſuch as were born Romans. 

The torques, golden and filver collars, 
wreathed with curious art and beauty. Pliny 
attributes the golden collars to the auxilia- 
ries, and the filver to the Roman ſoldiers ; 
but this is ſuppoſed to be a miſtake. 

The fake, commonly thought to be 
a ſuit of rich trappings for a horſe; but be- 
cauſe we find them beſtow'd on the foot as 
well as the cavalry, we may rather ** 
t 2 em 
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Y. of R. 298.4 many Citizens in battle; three mural crowns for having been the fr; 
Bef. J. C. 454. „ that mounted the breach in towns taken o aſſault ; one obſidional 
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crown; eight other crowns for different exp 


oits ; eighty- three golden 


& collars, ſixty golden bracelets, eighteen lances (Haſtæ pure), twenty. 


them to have been golden chains, of like 
nature with the torques, only that they ſeem 
to have hung down to the breaſt ; whereas 
the others only went round the neck. The 
hopes of thels two laſt are particularly urg 
ed, among the advantages of a military li 

by Juvenal, Sat. xvi. 60. 


e 
Ut Izti pbaleris omnes, & torguibus omnes. 


The wexilla, a fort of banners of diffe- 
rent colours, worked in ſilk or other curious 
materials, ſuch as Auguſius beſtowed on A- 
grippa, after he had won the ſea-fight at 
Adium. 

Next to theſe were the ſeveral coronets, 
received on various occaſions. As, 


Corona civica, given to any ſoldier who 


had ſaved the life of a Roman citizen in an 
engagement. This was reckoned more ho- 


nourable than any other crown, tho' compoſ- 


ed of no better materials than oaken boughs, 
Virgil calls it civilis quercus, En, vi. 772. 


Atque umbrata gerunt civili tempora quercu. 


Plutarch has gueſs'd very happily at the 
reaſon why the branches of this $444 ſhould 


be made uſe of before all others. For the 


oaken wreath, ſays he, being otherwiſe ſa- 
cred to Fupiter, the great guardian of their 
City, they might therefore think it the moſt 
proper ornament for him who had preſerved 


a citizen, Beſides, the oak may very well 


claim the preference in this caſe, becauſe in 
the primitive times, that tree alone was 
thought almoſt ſufficient for the preſerving 
of man's life: Its. acorns were the principal 
diet of the old mortals, and the honey which 
was commonly found there, preſented them 
with a very pleaſant * liquor. 

It was a particular honour conferr'd on 


the perſons who had merited this crown, 


that when they came to any of the publick 
ſhows, the whole company, as well Senate 
as People, ſhould ſignify their reſpect, by 
riſing up when they ſaw them enter; and 
that they ſhould take their ſeat on theſe 
occaſions among the Senators; being alſo 
excuſed from all troubleſome duties and ſer- 


* Vide Plutarch in Cericlane, + Vide Plin. lib, 16. cap. 4. Þþ durum Ceronarium. 


vices in their own perſons, and procuri 
the ſame immuniry for their father a 
grandfather by his + ſide. 

Corona muralir, given to him who fr} 
ſcaled the walls of a city in a general affault; 
and therefore in the ſhape of it there wx; 
ſome alluſion made to the figure of a ll, 

Corona caftrenſis, or wallaris, the reward 
of him who had firſt forced the enemies in. 
trenchments. 

Corona 'navalis, beſtowed on ſuch as had 
ſignalized their valour in an engagement at 
ſea; being ſet round with figures like the 
beaks of ſhips. - 


ui belli infigne y WET | 
Tempera navali fulgent roftrata Corona. 
NE WS, Virg. En. viii. 684, 


\ 'Lipfius fancies the corona navalis, and the 
roſtrata, to have been two diſtinct Species, 
though they are generally believed to be 
the wy kind of crown. 

Corona obſidionalis : This was not, like 
the reſt, given by the General to the (ol- 
diers, but preſented by the common conſent 
of the ſoldiers to the General, when he had 
delivered the Romans or their allies from a 
ſiege. It was compoſed of the graſs grow- 
ing in the beſieged place. 

Corona triumphalis, made with wreaths of 
lawrel, and proper only to ſuch Generals 
had the honour of a triumph. In after-ages 
this was changed for 1 gold, and not only 
reſtrained to thoſe that actually triumphed, 
but preſented on ſeveral other accounts, 4 
commonly by the foreign ſtates and pro- 
vinces to their patrons and benefaftors. Se- 
veral of the other crowns too are thought 
to have been of gold, as the ca/tren/is, the 
mural, and the naval, 

Beſides theſe, we meet with the corme 
aurtæ, often beſtowed on ſoldiers without 
any other additional term. And Dion Ca. 
us mentions a particular ſort of coronet 
made of olive boughs, and beſtowed, like 
the reſt, in conſideration of ſome ſignal a 
of valour. Lipfus believes theſe to have 
ſucceeded in the room of the golden crown 
after they were laid aſide. 


« five 
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« five ſets of furniture for horſes, nine of which I won from ſo many Y. of R. 298. 


| « enemies conquered in ſingle combat. And now, Romans, you know 
« my ſervices, and you have heard what have been the rewards of them, 
« rewards that ſufficiently prove my courage, but make little addition 
« to my fortune. No land, no ſhare in the conquered countries, . Nei- 
« ther Sicinius, nor any of you Plebeians, the companions of my la- 
« hours and my glory, are to reap the leaſt benefit from thoſe acquiſi- 
« tions. The Patricians, it ſeems, by their noble birth, have an inhe- 
« rent right to all the public demeſnes. No matter whether they have 
« any merit or not. But is this to be endured ? Shall they alone enjoy 
« the fruits of our conqueſts ? The purchaſe of our blood? No, Plebei- 
« A, let us delay no longer to do our ourſelves juſtice. Without fo much 
« as hearing what the uſurpers have to ſay againſt it, let us this very 
« day paſs the Law propoſed by Icilius. If the young Patricians have 
« the Boldneſs to oppoſe by violence the collecting of the votes, let our 
« Tribunes make them feel what is the extent of their Authority.” 

Sicinius having thus cloſed, Icilius highly commended both the ſpeak- 
er and his ſpeech, yet added, that in one thing he muſt differ from him; 
for that the People could neither in juſtice nor in prudence refuſe to hear 
what the Patricians had to ſay againſt the Law; and ſo he adjourned the 
Aſſembly to the day following. | 

9. T THE Conſuls during great part of the night held conference 
with the chief men of the Senate, on meaſures to fruſtrate the deſigns 
of the Tribune. No expedient offered itſelf, but the old method ; which 
was, forcibly to hinder the People from proceeding to vote. 

The next morning, the Aſſembly being formed, the Tribunes cauſed 
proclamation to be made, that whoever had any folid reaſons to offer 
| againſt the Law, might, if they pleaſed, lay them before the People. 
Divers Senators preſented themſelves one after another ; but the moment 
they began to ſpeak, ſuch a noiſe aroſe from all parts of the Comitium, 
lome applauding, others hooting, as made it impoſlible to hear what was 
laid. The Conſuls, full of indignation, proteſted warmly againſt all that 
ſhould be done in ſo tumultuous an Aſſembly : To which the Tribunes 
anſwered, that it was no wonder the People ſhould be tired with hearing the 
lame trite and frivolous objections ſo often repeated. When a great part 
of the day had been ſpent in ſuch altercations, the Multitude quite weary 
of them, called out, To the Vote. In that inſtant the Patricians, who, in 
imall companies, had poſted themſelves in almoſt all parts of the Comiti- 
wm, tell all at once upon the Plebeians, and by blows and main force 
hindered them from gathering into their reſpective tribes. The Tri- 
bunes exclaim, break through the preſs, haſten to aſſiſt the Plebeiaus, 
and rectify the diſorder. Vain are their efforts; their own ſacred per- 
lons are ſuffered ſafely to paſs whitherſoever they pleaſe ; but, their fol- 
lowers being ſtopped by the Patricians, they can do nothing, their mea- 
ures are diſconcerted, they are forced to retire, | 
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plaints. Moſt of the young Patricians had been concerned in raiſin 


The Rowan HisTory. Bock Il. 
They convened the. People again the next Day, and made their com. 


the tumult ; but as it was impracticable to Pow all the guilty, only 1s 
youth of the Poſthumian, Sempronian, and Clelian families were ſingle 
out for proſecution ; and cited to appear before an. Aſſembly of the Peggy,. 

The beſt heads in the Senate having conſulted together on this oc. 
ſion, and knowing that the Tribunes had determined to inflict no ſevere; 
puniſhment on the criminals than the confiſcation of their effects, thought 
it adviſeable to acquieſce, not only becauſe they could eaſily repair the 
loſs to the ſufferers, but becauſe they hoped that the multitude, ſatisfed 
with this revenge, would drop their purſuit of the Law. When the 
day came for the trial, the perſons accuſed not appearing were condemned 
for default; their goods were afterwards ſold publickly, and the produce 
conſecrated to Ceres. The Senate cauſed thoſe goods to. be bought uy 
with their money by private Hands, and ſhortly after reſtored them tg 
the former Proprietors, 

$. V. IT was not very long before the Tribunes brought on again 
the affair of the Law for a Part!tion of the Lands. But their proceedings 
were now interrupted by ſudden advice, that the Aqui had invaded 
the territory of Tuſculum, and threatned the Town. The Senate with. 
out delay ordered an army to the relief of thoſe dear Allies, the Tc. 
laus; nor could the Tribunes divert the Plebeiaus from offering themſelves 
to ſerve in this war. Even Sicinius Dentatus, that zealous advocate for 
the Agrarian Law, preſented himſelf a voluntier with 800 veterans, who, 
like himſelf, had compleated the years of ſervice preſcribed by Law, but 
yet were willing to make another campaign ger the particular com- 
mand of Sicinius, to whom they had, moſt of them, perſonal obligations, 

The army marched from Rome, and advanced: towards the * Algidu, 
the uſual haunt of the Æqui, and whither they had retired. on the news 
of the Conſuls approach. "Theſe Generals having found the enemy in- 
trenched on the hill, pitched. their camp not far from them, fortificd it 
well, and kept cloſe within it, to conceal their ſtrength, which was very 
conſiderable. The Aqui took theſe precautions for a ſign of fear, and 
imagining the number of the Romans to be ſmall, made ſeveral attempts 
to 1 them to an engagement. One day when Romilius commanded 
in chief, and the Aqui deſcending from their hill offered him battle, he 
reſolved to accept the challenge. With this view he ſent for Siam 
Dentatus, and ſaid to him, “ My Collegue and I intend to march 
* againſt the enemy in the plain, and in the mean time I would have 
«© you, with the cohort 0 your command, aſcend by yon narrow 
* winding way to the top of the hill, and attack their entrenchments. 
They have undoubtedly left but a weak garriſon there, and your brave 


According to Dionyſius the ſcene of ac- mount Algidus, Livy ſays the Aqui ver 
tion was near the city of Autium. But there poſted on the Algidus ; and this was in the 


is probably an error in the Copy; it ſhould neighbourhood of the Taſculans. 
be the city of 4/gidum, which ſtoed upon 


veterans 
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« yeterans will eaſily make themſelves maſters of the camp. If the V. of R. 298. 
« qui here below, to preſerve it, quit the plain, we ſhall then fall up. Bef. J. C. 4. 
« on their rear, and their deſtruction will be inevitable.” Sicinius an- 55Confulſhip. 
ſwered, © I am always ready to obey orders. But give me leave to ſay, 
« that the execution of what you now command is not ſo eaſy as you 
« ſeem to imagine it. The hill is very high and ſteep, and I fee but 
« one way up to it. We ſhall no ſooner be engaged in that narrow 
« paſs, but the enemy will infallibly pour down upon us; and how 
« ſhall I be able, with my body of veterans alone, to ſuſtain their charge 
« from the higher ground ? You are willing to ſuppoſe that the guard of 
« the camp is weak. There is no probability of this; and, even granting 
« jt certain, their very ſituation alone gives them ſuch an advantage over 
« ys, that we ſhall never be able to force them. 
Sicinius was going on with his remonſtrance, when the Conſul in great D. H. p. 650. 
anger cut him ſhort ; bidding him, not pretend to act the General, but 
remember his only buſineſs was to obey. He added, but it you think WO 
« there is too much danger in the enterprize, I ſhall employ ſome other in 
« Officer, who, leſs conceited of his own abilities, may ſucceed better, 
« And you, mighty Captain, you that have followed the wars forty years, 
« that have been in an hundred and twenty battles, and whoſe whole i 
« body is covered over with wounds, do you return to Rome without 2 
e having dared to face the enemy, and carry back to the Forum that elo- 1 
quent tongue, which is more formidable to your fellow- citizens, than 
« your ſword is to the Æqui, and the enemies of your country. 
Sicinius irritated by the General's reproaches, anſwered him boldly, | 4 


that he found he was reſolved either to deſtroy an old ſoldier, or to ſhame 
him, and for no other reaſon but his honeſt zeal for the public liberty; 
but that one was much eaſier to do than the other; that he would march 
up to the enemy's camp, and win it, or fall in the attempt with all his 
cohort. Theſe veterans then took their leave of the reſt of the ſoldiers, 
who looked after them, with weeping eyes, as after men ſent to the 
laughter. Happily for them they were under the conduct of an old Of- 
ficer who underſtood his trade. Sicinius went round about a tedious 
way, and at length entered a great wood that ſeemed to ſtretch along 
the hills quite to the enemy's camp. Here having halted a momenr, 
Cheer up, my lads; either I am much miſtaken, or I ſhall find 
* ſome path that will lead us more ſafely to the enemy's camp than 
* that which our General pointed out, and by which we could not 
have approached it without being ſeen.” He then continued his 
march, os ſoon after met with a peaſant, who ſerving him for a guide, 
conducted him at length to an eminence that overlooked the camp, and 
Was not far from it. / 
During this march the two armies came to an engagement in the P. 671. 
plain. They fought a great while with equal courage, and victory did 
not declare for either fide. The ſoldiers in the camp of the Aqui, not 3 
Pprehending any danger from behind, were all got to the fide next _ 
plain 
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Y. of R. agg. plain to ſee the fight. In this juncture Sicinius arrived on the other (ide 


Tuſculans, of the Æqui having invaded their 
territory: That the Romans could not refuſe 
aſſiſtance to ſuch affectionate allies ; That 


As to the Agrarian Law, it ſeems not 
improbable that the Tribunes at this time 
brought it again into agitation ape 

e 


Bet-7.C. 454. and finding it without Centinels, and quite defenceleſs, entered the ca N 
55Conlulihip, : £41 1 Calm Ft 
x at once. Then the veterans giving a loud ſhout fell upon the Aqui, who, | 
eyes were turned another way. The ſudden fright which ſeized the latter 0 
made them imagine their enemies to be much more numerous than the bun 
were ; ſo that without ſtaying to gather up their arms, all that could fed 55 
out of the camp, and ran precipitately down to the main body of their they 
army, carrying fear and confuſion along with them. Sicinius followed his 
them cloſe, and came thundering upon the rear of that main body, en- A 
+4 ins th. ; ; g he 
gaged in battle with the Roman army. The Aqui broken and put t 
flight, loſt 75000 men, the Conſuls not giving over the purſuit *till night, * 
As ſoon as it was dark, and the action quite over, Sicinius retired with Lali 
his veterans to the camp he had before taken. He had not loſt one man, v3 
nor of the whole number was there one who had received a wound, May 
With mutual embraces they congratulated each other on their good for- due 
D.1. p. 6-2, tune, and all joined in heaping praiſes on their commander. About 1 
midnight Sicinius, full of reſentment againſt the Conſuls, formed a reſo, 92 
lution to hinder them, if poſſible, from having the honours of a tri- nt 
umph, at their return to Rome. His companions, to whom he impart- * 
ed his deſign, having unanimouſly approved it, they cut the Throats of 
the priſoners, killed the horſes, ſet fire to the tents, the arms, and all terrif 
the baggage, (including the rich plunder which the Aqui had got in * 
the territory of Tuſculum) leaving none of thoſe marks of victory which oned 
were required from a General when he demanded the Tzxiumen. He ſently 
then marched away with extreme diligence, arrived at Rome with his place 
cohort, and there gave an account to the People of what had paſf of 
ed, complaining of the inhumanity of the Conſuls, who, he ſaid, had a con 
maliciouſly expoſed eight hundred veterans to death, in all likelihood, Parti 
# unavoidable, and claiming the whole honour of the victory to him- 1 
5 ſelf and his cohort. Not only the People, but the Senate entered with Fay 
M4 . . f 0 7 
F warmth into his reſentments, and abſolutely refuſed the Conſuls a triumph their 
$ at their return “. Dion 
F And 23 ſet 
4 ſingle 
$3 The reader will give what credit he the Conſuls defeated the enemy in battle and &, 
| pleaſes to this account, from Dionyſius, of near the 4/gidus, flew 7000 of them, to m⸗ 
k what paſſed in the Conſulſhip of Remilius and got a great booty, which they jold, becauſe ni. ſerves 
5 Veturius. Livy makes no mention of the diſ- ney was wanting in the treaſury : That thus ſtead 
. putes about the Agrarian Law, or of Sicini- angered the ſoldiers, and furniſhed the Tn. lets ir 
it Ss notable ſpeech, or of the decree againſt bunes with matter for accuſing the Conſuls. Tu 
34 the three Patricians, or of Siciniuss exploit Liv. B. 3. c.31. Sicinis 
"nn in che war againſt the Aqui. All that the FarnE Reowlle obſerves, that 7h: learnt, and R 
1 Latin Hiſtorian ſays of the events of this and Glarean in particular, have charged Lu] dude 
1k _ is to the following effect: That the ten «<utth a 2 negligence, in paſſing owe the di What 
1 ribunes revived the affair of the Bill [for pute about the AcRARIAN Law, Sicinius⸗ fu s 
an eſtabliſhment of Laws.] That their pur- ſpeech, and the condemnation of the three fa Hiftoy 
ſuit of it was interrupted by news from the milzes. 1 1 
i 


— ww TY 
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And they had no ſooner reſigned the Faſces (to Sp. Tarpeius and A. N. of R. 299. 
lernius) but they were cited to appear before an Aſſembly of the wes |; 53 
People on a day fixed. Sicinius (whom the People had raiſed to the Tri- H. X, p. 675. 
buneſhip) charged Romilius; one of the Ediles charged Veturius. The * 
accuſations ran upon certain inſults, which, during their Conſulſhip, 
they had offered to the Tribunes; and upon the affair of Sicinius and 
his veterans, and the People fined them both, Romilius in ten thouſand 
Aſſes, and Veturius in fifteen thouſand. Hiſtory does not inform us of 
the reaſon of the difference which the People made in their fines : It 
was perhaps becauſe Yeturius had the greater hand in the ill treatment of Vers. 
[rilius's apparitor. What favours this conjecture is, that at the ſame . 
time a Law paſſed, with the conſent of both orders in the State, That any D. H. B. 674. 
Magiſtrate ſhould have power to lay fines upon ſuch perſons as failed of 
due reſpect to his dignity : A prerogative reſerved before to the Conſuls 


only. But, to prevent any particular Magiſtrate from abuſing and 
— his authority in this point, it was provided by the ſame Law, 


that the 
two oxen and thirty ſheep. 


terrify the Nobles, and thereby facilitate the 
paſing of Terentius's Bill concerning Laws. 
And perhaps it was this alarm which occaſi- 
oned the Senate's ſo readily conſenting -pre- 
ſently after to let Terentius's propoſal take 
place as to the ſubſtance of it. For this ſud- 
den compliance is not well accounted for by 
the Hiſtorians. There ſeems to have been 
a compromiſe. Ceaſe your purſuit of the 
Partition of the Lands, and you ſhall have a 
Body of Laws eſtabliſhed, 

Bur as to Sicinius's Speech, the Writers 
who are moſt fond of it, do themſelves, by 
their diſagreement, furniſh reaſons to doubt. 
Dionyius, as we have ſeen, gives this hero 
2; ſets of furniture, for ſo many victories in 
lingle combats. Pliny B. 7. Val. Max. B. 3. 
and Seli2u5 e. 6. allow him only 8. But then, 
to make him amends (as Father Rowil/e ob- 
ſerres Val. Max. gives him 180 collars in- 
fiend of only 88, and Pliny above 160 brace- 
lets inſtead of only 60. 
Ben Reasox why Livy ſays nothing of 

©1145's exploit in the war, which Veturius 

and Romi ius conducted againſt the Aqui, is 
dent; He did not believe one word of it. 

hat he relates is contradictory to Diony- 


furs account. For 838 to the Latine 


ciforian, the Conſuls ſold all the plenteous 
vg of the enemy, and ſent the produce to 
e Treaſury ; whereas according to the 


Vor. I. 


igheſt fines for ſuch offences ſhould never exceed the value of 


Greek Hiſtorian, Sicinius burnt and deſtroyed 
every thing, to the end that the Conſdls, 
having no marks of victory to ſhew, might 
be refaſed a Triumph. 

If one conſiders the ſingular negligence of 


the Conſuls after the victory, with regard to 


the enemy's camp, which contained ſuch a 
rich booty; the monſtrous breaches of diſ- 
cipline imputed to that old ſoldier S:cinius ; 
the injuſtice which, in burning the ſpoil, he 
is guilty of towards the Conſuls troops, wha 
expected to ſhare it among them, and with 
whom he was in terms of affection; and laſt- 
ly the Senate's approving all this conduct, 
and taking part with him againſt the Con- 
ſuls : I ſay, if one conſiders theſe things, it 
may incline one to believe, that Diony/ius 
borrowed his account from ſome Memoirs 
as authentic as the Hiſtory of Gay Earl of 
Warwick. : 

When Livy (B. 3. c. 31.) tells us, that 
the Conſuls by /e/ling the booty for the uſe 4 
the Treaſury [inſtead of giving it to the ſol- 
diers] furniſhed the Tribunes with matter for 
accuſing them to the Plebeians, he proba 7 
means no more, but that the Tribunes too 
advantage of the anger whieh this proceed- 
ing raiſed in the minds of the foldiers, to 
forward a proſecution of the Conſuls on 
another accuſation, namely their violences 
in the diſpute about the Law. 
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Y. of R. 299. 
Bef. J. C. 453. 


56Conſulſhip. 
D. H. B. 10. 


P. 674, 675. 


The Roman HIS rox. Book II 


C.H.A FP. XI. 


8 I. The Senate and People agree to ſend Deputies to Athens to copy out the 
Laws of Solon and of the other Lawgivers of Greece, in order to fory 
thereby a body of Roman Law. F. II. In the Conſulate of P. Seſtius and 
T. Menenius, the Deputies return from Greece. The People preſ; the 
nomination of ten Commiſſioners or Decemvirs, who are to compile the ney 
Laws. The Conſuls, to avoid proceeding in this affair, have recourſe i. 
various pretences. I is carried in the Senate by a majority, to create De- 
cemvirs; and the Tribunes, after ſome ſtruggle, conſent to let them |: 
all Patricians. F. III. The election is made in Comitia by Centuries. The 
Decemvirs compoſe TEN TABLES or Laws, which are approved by th: 
whole Roman People. 


§. I. HE Law before mentioned, concerning fines for diſreſpect to 

Magiſtrates, had (according to Diony/ius) been propoſed by the 
preſent Conſuls, Tarpeius and Æternius, to make their court to the Peo- 
ple. For theſe Conſuls were * terrified by the ill treatment of their pre- 
deceſſors, whoſe cauſe the Senate had but weakly defended, after giving 
them encouragement to hope an effectual Protection. And by the {ame 
terror they were induced to ſide with the Tribunes in the project for an 
eſtabliſhment of Laws, and move it in the Senate. The houſe was now di- 
vided in opinion, and to the great ſurprize of every body, Romilius, whom 
the People had fo lately fined, declared for granting to the People the 
Laws they ſo much deſired. He aſſigned for the reaſon of his change, 
the experienced want of reſolution in the Senate, to ſupport the Conus 
in their oppoſition to the Tribunes. And as to forming a body of 
Laws, he adviſed the Fathers to ſend Deputies into Greece, who ſhould 
copy the celebrated Laws of Solon at Athens, and likewiſe inform them- 


| felves of the Laws and Cuſtoms of the other Græcian States; after whoſe 


return the Conſuls and Senate ſhould appoint Commiſſioners to make 
choice of ſuch of the Grecian Laws as were moſt ſuitable to the preſent 
conſtitution of the Reman Republic. | 

This advice of Romilius both prevailed in the Senate, and pleaſed 


* Livy, on the contrary, repreſents Tar- * would at leaſt ſuffer Legiſlators to be 
eius and Aternius as not intimidated in the created, partly out of the Nobles, 2 
leaſt, by the misfortune of their predeceſſors, „ly out of the Commons, for eſtabliſh- 


but boldly ſaying, The Commons and their © ing Laws of equality in point of Liber 


Tribunes may fine us likewiſe, if they pleaſe, ty: That the Senate expreſſed no dif 
yet they Hall net prevail to get their Bill like to the ſubſtance of the propoſal, and 
paſſed: That the Tribunes, * dropping objected only to the admiſſion of * 
their Bill, and aſſuming a milder manner than into the number of the Legiſlators: ® 
hitherto, deſired of the Fathers, „ that they that, after ſome ſtruggle, the Tribune: ice. 
«« would put an end to contention, and if ed this point. Liv. B. 3. c. 31. 
Plebeian Laws were diſagreeable to them, 


I | | the 
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the People. Sicinius, his late enemy, proteſted, that for the future he V. of R. 2099. 
ſhould ever be his friend. Nay he went further, and in the name of Bef. J. 2355 
the People remitted him the fine he had been condemned to pay. But 56Conſulftup 
as the money had been conſecrated to Ceres, Romilius rejected this favour, D. H. p. 676. 
as thinking he could not accept it without ſacrilege. 

A Decree conformable to Romilius's propoſal being paſſed by the Se- 
nate, and confirmed by the People, Sp. Poſthumius, A. Manlius, and S. 
Sulpitius were ſoon after commiſſioned and ſent away to make the col- 
lection of Grecian Laws. No foreign enemies diſturbed the State this year. 
Nor in the following Conſulſhip of P. Horatius and Sextus Quintilius, V. of R. 305. 
was there either war abroad, or contention at home: but the Plague af. Bef. J. C 4:2. 
ficted almoſt all aly. The Conſul Quintilius, four Tribunes of the 57 Conſulſhip. 
People, and great Numbers of citizens of all ranks and conditions died P. H. p. 677. 
of it. The People, to avoid it, diſperſed themſelves about the Country. 
Rome in this general deſolation became a deſert, and ſome ſurprize was 
to be feared from the qui, the Volſci, and the Sabines. But the peſti- 
lence raging among them too with the ſame fury, their calamity ſerved 
inſtead of ſtrength and defence to the Republic. 


returned to Rome. Preſently the Tribunes became very urgent for a no- REITs 
mination of Legiſlators to enter on the great work. The Conſuls, unwil- Ly, B. 3. e. 
ling to have their Magiſtracy the Epoch of an innovation fo diſadvan- }*-, 33: 
tageous to the Nobles, put off the buſineſs under various pretences. At p. 678. 
firſt, they alledged in excuſe of the delay, that the affair in queſtion 

being to be ſettled in the Conſulſhip of their ſucceſſors, nothing ought 

to be done in it, till thoſe ſucceſſors were appointed, nor indeed without 

their participation. To this the Tribunes made no objection ; bur it is 
— that their impatience haſtened the meeting of the Centuries; 

tor theſe were aſſembled before the uſual time. They named Appius Clau- 

dius (grandſon of the firſt of that name) and T. Genucius to the Conſul- 

ſhip. After this election, Menenius, to get rid of the importunity of 

the Tribunes, pretended ſickneſs and ſtaid at home. And as for Seſt:us, 

he excuſed himſelf by ſaying, that it would not be decent for him to 

act in ſo great an affair, without his Collegue; and he referred them to 

the Conſuls elect. To theſe the Tribunes applied themſelves, and by 

much ſollicitation and fine promiſes entirely gained them. Appius in D. H. p. 679. 
an Aſſembly of the People, to which he went at the deſire of the Tri- 

dunes, made a ſpeech upon the reaſonableneſs of eſtabliſhing Laws equal- 

ly favourable to all; an eſtabliſhment which, he ſaid, would put an end 

to che contention between the two parties, and make Rome, which had 

been ſo long divided, as it were, into two States, become one Common- 

wealth. He added, that if the election of himſelf and his Collegue to 

the Conſulſhip ſhould be offered by any perſon as an objection to the 
immediate appointment of Legiſlators, they were both ready (provided 


the Senate approved it,) to relinquiſh their pretenſions to that dignity. 
| Uu 2 When 


$. II. THE next year, in the Conſulſhip of P. Seftius and T. Menenius V. of R. zol. 
the plague ceaſed; and the Ambaſſadors, who had been ſent into Greece, Bef. J. C. 451. 
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D. Hal. B. 10. 
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Y, of R. 201. 
Bef.7. C. 45 
5 SConſulſſ. 


The ROMAN His Tory. Book Il. 
When the People had firſt beſtowed the higheſt praiſe on thoſe twy 


.* Patricians for their diſintereſted virtue, they ran in crouds to the Senate- 
P. Houſe. Minucius being (till ſick, or pretending to be ſo, Seſtius alone 


D. Hal. ibid. (whom perhaps the Tribunes had gained by a promiſe to make him one 


Liv. B. 3. c. 


32. 


Lid. 


V. of R. 302. 
Bef. J. C. 450. 
59 Conſulſhip. 
D. H. p. 680. 
Liv. c. 33. 


Liv. ibid. 


of the Legiſlators) convened the Fathers, and propoſed the buſineſz. 
After ſome oppoſition, from the warm advocates for all old cuſtoms, the 
opinion of the Conſuls elect prevailed ; and at the motion of Appius, it 
was agreed, That ten perſons, to be choſen out of the body of the Se- 
nate, fhould for one year, commencing from the day of their nomina. 
tion, be inveſted, for the government of the State, with an authority from 
which there ſhould he no appeal; and that the Conſular, the Tribunician, 
and all the other Magiſtracies ſhould be ſuppreſſed during that ſpace of 
time. 

1 heſe Decemvirs were to draw up a Body of Laws extracted from thoſe 
of Greece, and then communicate the Work to the Senate and People for 
their approbation and confirmation. | 

The Tribunes contended a while, for the admiſſion of ſome Plebeians 
into the number of the Legiſlators, but at Jength yielded this point, on 
condition, that the Decemvirs ſhould not abrogate the Icilian Law [relat- 
ing to Mount Aventine] nor the Laws regarding the functions and privi- 
leges of the Tribunes. 

$. III. SHORTLY after, a folemn Aſſembly was held of the whole 
Roman People convened by Centuries, and when the auſpices had been 
taken, and the other ceremonies of religion performed, they proceeded to 
the election of the Decemvirs. Appius Claudius and T. Genucius were the 
firſt named ; it was thought they deſerved this honourable preference tor 
the generous abdication they made of the Conſulſhip : then L. Seſtius, 
the Conſul who had brought this matter before the Senate againſt his 
Collegue's will: Sp. Poſthumius, S. Sulpicius, and A. Manlius, the three 
Deputies who had been ſent into Greece; T. Romilius, who had propoſed 
that deputation; and to theſe were added C. Julius, T. Veturius, and P. 
Horatius, all Conſulars, and men of diſtinction, but too old, as ſome ſay, 
to oppoſe with reſolution the ſentiments of their Collegues. Appius, by 
the our he had acquired with the People, had the modelling of this 
Magiſtracy. 

The DRCEMviRs agreed among themſelves that only one of them at 
a time ſhould have the faſces, aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and 
act in all reſpects as fupreme Magiſtrate. To this honour they were to 
ſucceed by turns, each enjoying it one whole day, and then reſigning it 
to another; and while one had the badges of ſovereign power, the other 
nine differed not, in their appearance, from private perſons, excepting 


2 This is the firſt inſtance of ſuſpending the Tribunes were not properly Magiſtrates, 
the Tribuneſhip. The functions of the Tri- but only Protectors of the People a ainſt any 
bunes had hitherto been always preſerved, oppreſhons by the Magiſtrates, Plut. Ruſt. 


even under the Dictators, and when all other Rom. p. 283. 


Magiſtracies ceaſed. The reaſon was, that hat 
that 
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that each of them was attended by an officer called Accenſus, who walked Y. of R. 302. 
before him. | 175 J. C450. 
They repaired every morning, each in his turn, to their Tribunal in Em Vane 
the Forum, to diſpenſe juſtice, which they did with ſo much impartiality, 
that the 8 charmed with their conduct, ſeemed to have forgot their 
Tribunes. oft of them pray d to the Gods for the continuance of a 
Government ſo full of moderation; nay, there were many Plebeians who 
declared, that inſtead of reſtoring the Conſulate and Tribunate, the beſt thing 
they could do, would be to find ways to make the Decemvirate perpetual. 
The People looked upon themſelves as chiefly indebted to Appius for 
the preſent felicity they enjoy'd. And indeed by the good underitanding 
he lived in with his Collegues, and by his affable behaviour to the People, 
he acquired univerſally the reputation of ſuperior merit. From being an 
auſtere Patrician who croſſed the Plebeians in all their pretenſions, he was 
changed to a very Poplicola: No body ſo gracious and condeſcending as 
Appins : He could call the Citizens he met by their Names: He ſaluted 
even the meaneſt of the populace, giving them all aſſurances of his good 
will and concern for their intereſts. ; | 
The Decemvirs applied themſelves diligently this whole year to their H. . p. 687. 1 
work, which when compleated, they expoſed in TEN TaLESs, fixed Li, B. z. 1 
up in the Forum ; and then with great modeſty repreſented to the People © 34- 8 
aſſembled, that they did not know they had omitted any thing neceſ- | 
«. fary to the eſtabliſhment of that equality which ought to be among the 8 
members of a free Republic. That nevertheleſs they would have their bo 
« fellow-citizens examine the performance carefully, and declare freely 0 
«* what they conceived ought to be retrenched or added; to the intent that 1 
the Roman People might, for the future, live under Laws which they 
might be ſaid to have propoſed as well as enacted. The Decemvirs for D. Hal. ibid. 
ſome time ſat daily in the Forum to receive remonſtrances; and whoever 
had any thing to object againſt the Laws was readily heard. And when 
all neceſſary corrections and amendments had been made, and the People 
in general ſeemed to be well ſatisfied, the TEN TABLES were carried before 
the Senate, and there approved by an expreſs Decree : Soon after which, 
the Decemvirs convened an Aſſembly of he Centuries, where the LAW S, 
being firſt read over, were confirmed by the unanimous voices of the whole 
Roman PzoPLE. 
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© It is ſaid [Plin, B. 34. Cap. 5. Strabo, ſhare he had in drawing up the Roman Laws, 
B. 14.] that the Laws of Greece were ex- adding, that in a dream he had ſeen all the 
plained to the Decemvirs by one Hermodo- nations of the earth bowing down before 
'u of Epheſus, who happened to be at Rome; theſe Laws, and worſhipping them in the 
and that Heraclitus the friend of Hermocorus Perſian manner. 
"rate him a congratulatory letter on the | 
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C HAP. XXVII. 


Fragments of the TEN TABLES of Laws beforemention'l, 


Y. of R. 302, 
Bef. J. C. 450. 
Decemvirate 


as they have been collected and digeſted by the learned Jeſuit 
Catrou and Rowille, and alſo of the TWO TABLES « 
Laws ſoon after added to the TEN. 


TADLSE LI 
Of Law-Svuirs. 


I. Law. Go immediately with the perſon who cites you before the Jude. 
II. Law. If the perſon you cite refuſes to go with you before the Jutz, 


take ſome that are preſent to be witneſſes of it, and you ſhall have a right u 
compel him to appear. - 


III. Law. 1f the perſon cited endeavours to eſcape from you, or Puts lin- 


ſelf into a poſture of reſiſtance, you may ſeize his body. 


IV. Law. If the perſon proſecuted be old, or infirm, let him be carried it 
a Jumentum, or open carriage. But if he refuſe that, the proſecutor ſpall 
not be obliged to provide him an Arcera, or a covered carriage. 

V. Law. But if the perſon cited find a ſurety, let him go. 

VI. Law. Only a rich man ſhall be ſecurity for a rich man. But any ſ- 
curity ſhall be ſufficient for a poor man. 

VII. Law. The judge ſhall give judgment according to the agreement 
made between the two parties, by the way. , 

VIII. Law. If the perſon cited has made no agreement with his adverſar), 
let the Prætor hear the cauſe from ſun-riſing till noon , and let both parties le 
preſent when it is heard, whether it be in the Forum, or Comitium. 

IX. Law. Let the ſame Prætor give judgment in the afternoon, though bit 
one of the parties be preſent. 

X. Law. Let no judgments be given after the going down of the ſun. 

XI. Law. When the parties have pitched upon a judge or arbitrator h 
conſent, let them give ſecurities, that they will appear. Let him who does nit 
appear in court pay the penalty agreed upon, unleſs he was hindered by ſeme 
great fit of ſickneſs, or by the performance of ſome vow, or by buſineſs of jidtt, 
or by ſome indiſpen/ible engagement with a foreigner. If any one of theſe imt- 
diments happen to the judge or arbitrator, or either of the parties, let the ber: 
ing be put off to another day. | 

XII. Law. * Whoever ſhall not be able to bring any witneſſes to prove l. 
pretenſo 


The plaintiff was often diſappointed of ſecution declared null, for want of witneſſes, 


his demand upon the defendant, and the pro- In order to remove this inconvenience, . 
ccc. 
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pretenfions before the Judge, may go and make a clamour for three days together, Y. of R. 302. 


before his adverſary's houſe. 
TABLE IL 


Of RoBBERIES. 


I. Law. He that is attacked by a robber in the night, let him not be pu- 
niſhed if be kills him. | 

II. Law. 1f the robbery be committed by day, and if the robber be taken in 
the faf?, let him be beaten with rods, and become the ſlave of him whom he rob- 
bed. If the robber be a flave already, let him be beaten with rods, and thrown 
drwn beadlong from the top of the capitol. If be be a child, under the age 
of puberty, let him be corrected, according to the Prætor's diſcretion, and let 
reparation be made to the injured party. 

III. Law. When robbers attack any perſon with arms, if the perſon at- 
tacked has cried out ſor help, he ſhall not be puniſhed if he kill the robbers, 

IV. Law. When upon a legal ſearch, any ſtolen goods are found in a houſe, 
the robbery ſhall be puniſhed upon the ſpot, as if openly and publickly com- 


mitted. 


V. Law. For robberies committed privately, the robber ſhall be condemned 
to pay double the value of the things ſtolen. 

VI. Law. Whoſoever ſhall cut down trees, which don't belong to him, he 
all pay 25 Aſſes of braſs, for every tree ſo felled. 

VII. Law. If any one comes privately, by night, and treads down ano- 
ther man's field of corn, or reaps his harveſt, let him be hanged up, and put to 
death, as a victim devoted to Ceres. But if he be a child, under the age of 
puberty, let the Prætor order him to. be correfted as he ſhall think fit, or let 
acuble ſatigfaction be made for the damage he has done. 


Decemwiri made a Law, which gave the per- 
ſon injured leave to go to the door of his houſe 
hom ke intended to proſecute; to repeat the 
ſubject of his complaint with a loud voice; 
and even to have recourſe to invectives if there 
was occaſion : and to continue this for three 
maket-days together, becauſe the country 
People came then to Rome, about their bu- 
neſs. Hence came the cuſtom, which con- 
unues to this day, of ſending three ſummons, 
before judgment is given by default. If after 
theſe repeated clamours the perſon cited ſtill 
ref ed to make reſtitution, the plaintiff had a 
at to call thoſe in the neighbourhood who 
eard him, as witneſſes, and go in with them, 
2 by force, into his $56.6 e houſe, and 
rem, ſeize his own goods wherever he found 
= The Law was thus expreſſed. Cu1 
eee DEFUERIT, is TERTIIS bi- 
* OBPORTUM, OBVAGULATUM ITO; 


that is to ſay, ei qui teſtimoniis deſtituitur, 
liceat, tertiis nundinis, reum ante &des, convi- 
tiis & clamoribus appetere. According to 
Fstus, portus had anciently the ſame ſigniſfica- 
tion as domus, or des. The word obwagula- 
tum is, ſays Feftus, put for gquæ ſtionem cum con- 
vitio, i. e. a made with great outcries 
and invefives. In this ſenſe the Civilians 
interpret the verb wagulo, which they derive 
from the verb wagzo. 

Turneb, B. 2. adverſ. cap. 26. and Salma- 
eus Obſerv. ad jus Attic, & Ro. cap. 30. ſtate 
this Law in a different manner. 'Their inter- 
pretation of it is this. JF the plaintiff cannot 
produce his witneſſes, let him go to the houſe of 
him whoſe teſtimony he had a right to expedt ;. 
and let him require him to bear witneſs for him 
with great cries, and with injurious reflections, 


if the witneſs obſtinately perſiſts in the refuſing 
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VIII. Law. If a robber and the perſon robbed agree together upon term. 
of reſtitution, no farther action ſhall lie againſt the robber. 


1Decemvirate © IX. Law. Preſcription ſhall never be pleaded as a right to flolen goods, 


nor ſhall a foreigner have a right to the goods of any Roman citizen, by 1}, 
longeſt poſſeſſion. 

X. Law. If any one betrays his truſt, with reſpeft to what is depoſited i 
his hands, let him pay double the value of what was ſo depoſited, to him «1 
entruſted him with it. 

XI. Law. If any one finds any of his goods in another man's pſſeſin, 
who became poſſeſſed of them by a breach of truſt, let the Prætor nomingt 
three arbitrators to judge of it. And let the wrongful poſſeſſor pay double th 
value of what he has gained by detaining them. 

XII. Law. If a flave has committed a robbery, or done any damage, witi 
the privity, and at the inſtigation of his maſter, let the maſter deliver up thy 

fave to the perſon injured, by way of compenſation. 


TABLE III. 
Of Loans, AND THE RIGHT OF CREDITORS OVER THEIR DEBToxs, 


I, Law. Let him who takes more than one per Cent. intereſt for money, li 
condemned to pay four times the ſum lent. 

II. Law. When any perſon acknowledges a debt, or is condemned to pay it, 
the creditor ſhall give his debtor thirty days for the payment of it: After which 
be ſhall cauſe him to be ſeized, and brought before a Judge. 

HI. Law. If the debtor refuſes to pay his debt and can find no ſecurity, his et- 
ditor may carry him home, and either tie him by the neck, or put irons upon 
his feet, provided the chain does not weigh above fifteen pounds; but it may it 
lighter , if be pleaſes. 

IV. Law. If the captive debtor will live at his own expence, let bin; if 
not, let him who keeps him in chains allow him a pound of meal a day, or mort, 
if he pleaſes. | 

V. Law. The creditor may keep his debtor priſoner for fixty days. If it 
this time the debtor does not find means to pay him, he that detains him ſhall 
bring him out before the people three market-days, and proclaim the ſum, i 
which he has been defrauded. 

VI. Law. If the debtor be inſolvent to ſeveral creditors, let his boch le 
cut in pieces on the third market-day. It may be cut into more or fewer pitce 
with impunity : Or, if his creditors conſent to it, let him be ſold to foreigit 
beyond the Tiber. | 


TABLE IV, 
Or Tut RIOHT or FaTHERS OT FAMILIES, 


I, Law. Let a father have the power of life and death over his legitinai 
children, and let him ſell them when he pleaſes, Tv Li 
2 | II. Lav: 
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II. Law. But if a father has ſold his ſon three times, let the ſon then be out V. of R. 302, 


of his father Power. 5 Bef. J. C. 450. 
III. Law. F @ father has a child born, which is monſtroufly, deformed, let iDecemvirate 


him kill him immediately, 

IV. Law. Let not a ſon, whoſe father has ſo far neglected his education 
os not to teach him a trade, be obliged to maintain his father in want; other- 
wiſe let all ſons-be obliged to relieve their fathers. 


V. Law. Let not a baſtard be obliged to work to maintain his father. \ { 
TABLE V. 1 

Or IN HERITANCESAS AND GUARDIANSHIPS, | 

L. Law. After the Death of a father of a family, let the diſpoſition be made 9 
F bis eſtate, and his appointment concerning the guardianſhip of his chilaren, $ © | 


be obſerved. 


II. Law. F he dies inteſtate, and has no children to ſucceed him, let his 
neareſt relation be his heir; if he has to near relation, let a man of his own 
name be his heir, | | 

III. Law. When à freed-man dies inteſtate, and without heirs, if his pa- 
iron be alive, or has left children, let the «ffetts of the freed-man go to the fa- 
mily of bis Patron. | 

| IV. Law. After the death of a debtor, bis debts ſhall be paid by his heirs, in 
proportion to the ſhare they have in his inheritance. After this they may divide 

the reſt of his effects, if they pleaſe, and the Prætor ſhall appoint three arbitra- 
tors to make the diviſion, 

V. Law. Fa father of a family dies inteſtate, and leaves an heir under 
ge, let the child's neareſt relation be his guardian. | 

VI. Law. If any one becomes mad, or prodigal, and has no body to take 
care of him, let @ relation, or if be has none, a man of his own name, have the 
fare of his perſon and eſtate. 


TABLE VI. 


Or ProPERTY AND POSSESSION. 


I. Law. When a man conveys his eftate to another, let the terms of the con- 
dance create the right. 

II. Law. If a 1 who was made free on condition of paying a certain 
ſun, be afterwards ſold, let him be ſet at liberty, if he pay the perſon who 
b2s bought him, the ſum agreed upon. | 

III. Law. Let not any piece of merchandize, tho ſold and delivered, be- 
len to the buyer, till he has paid for it. | 
V. Law. Let two years poſſeſſion amount to a preſcription for lands, and 
Me for moveadles. | | 
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V. Law. In litigated caſes the preſumption ſhall akways be on the jig, it 
the poſſeſſor : And in diſputes about liberty or flavery, the preſumption aal 
always be on, the fide of liberty. 


TABLE VIL 


Or T' RESPASSES AND DAMAGES. 


I. Law. If a beaſt does any damage in a feld, let the maſter of the bu} 
make ſatis"aion, or give up his beaſt. 

II. Law. If you find a rafter or a pole which belongs to you, in antthy 
man's houſe or vineyard, and they are made uſe of, don't pull down the buy, 
or ruin the vineyard ; but make the poſſeſſor pay double the value of the thin 
Aolen; and when the houſe is deſtroyed, or the pole taken out of the vineyarl, 
then ſeize what*s your own. 

HI. Law. Whoever ſhall maliciouſly ſet fire to another man's houſe, or os 
beap of corn near his houſe, ſhall be impriſoned, ſcourged, and burnt to det, 
If he did it by accident, let him repair the damage: And if be be a poor may, 
let him be ſlightly corrected. | | 

IV. Law. #hoever ſhall deprive another of the uſe of a limb, ſhall |: 
puniſhed according to the law of retaliation, if the perſon injured does not agree 
to accept ſome other ſatisfattion. | 

V. Law. I he has only diftocated'a bone, let him pay three bundred pound; 
of braſs if the ſufferer be a freed- man, and a hundred and fifty if he be aſlav. 

VI. Law. For common blows with tbe fiſt, and injurious words, tht 
paniſhment ſhall be twenty five Aſſes of braſs. | 

VII. Law. Whoever flanders another by words, or defamatory verſes, aid 


injures his reputation, ſhall-be beaten with a club. J 
VIII. Law. Let him who has once been a witneſs, and refuſes to bear wil. Il 
neſs again, though a public perſon, be deemed infamous, and made incapail: i bave 
bearing witneſs any more. as if 
IX. Law. Let every falſe witneſs be thrown down. beadlong from lle * 
Capitol. | . | | 
. Law. Whoever ſhall wilfully kill a freed-man, or fhall make uſe f 6 Ly 
magical words to hurt him, or ſhall have prepared poiſon for him, or given it = 
to him, ſhall be puniſhed as an homicide. 15 
XI. Law. Let all Parricides be thrown into the river, ſowed up in d li- 4 v 

ther-bag, and with their heads veiled. | , 
XII. Law. The guardian who manages the affairs of his ward ill, ſhall l = 
be reprimanded ; and if he be found to have cheated him, be ſhall ref? 5 
double. | 5 
XIII. Law. A patron who ſhall have defrauded bis client, ſhall be exerrall. bis 5 
laſt f 


TABLE 
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TAB L E VIII. 


Or EsTaTEs In THE CounTRry. 


I. Law. Let the ſpace of two foot and an half cf ground be always ft V. of R. $02. 
between one houſe and another. Bef.F. C. 450. 

II. Law. Societies may make what by-laws they pleaſe among themſelves, 1Decemvirate 
provided they don't interfere with the public laws. 

III. Law. When two neighbours have any diſputes about their hounds, the 
Prætor ſhall aſſign them three arbitrators. 

IV. Law. When a tree planted in a field does injury to an adjoining field 
| by its ſhade, let its branches be cut off fifteen foot high. | 
V. Law. If the fruit of a tree falls into a neighbouring field, the owner of 
the tree may go and Pick it up. 

VI. Law. If a man would make a drain, to carry off the rain-water from 4 
his ground to his neighbour's, let the Prætor appoint three arbitrators, to 1 
judge of the damage the water may do, and prevent it. A 
| VII. Law. Roads ſhall be eight foot wide, where they run ſtrait, and bl! 
where they turn, fixteen. 1 

VIII. Law. Fa road between two fields be bad, the traveller may drive 
through which field be pleaſes. 


TABLE IX. 


Or THE cCoMMon RicnaTs OF THE PEOPLE. 
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I. Law. Let not privilege be granted to any perſon. | 
II. Law. Let both debtors who are got out of ſlavery, and ſtrangers who 
bave rebelled, and returned to their duty, be reſtored to their ancient rights, 
as if they never offended. ba : 
III. Law. I ſhall be a capital crime for a judge or arbitrator to take money 
fer paſſing judgment. 
IV. Law. Let all cauſes, relating to the life, liberty, or rights of a Roman 
Citizen, be tried only in Comitia by Centuries. | 
My. aw. Let the People appoint Quæſtors, to take cognizance of all capi- 
tal caſes, 
VI. Law. Whoever ſhall hold ſeditious aſſemblies in the city, by night, ſhall 
be put to death. 
VII. Law. Let bim wwho ſhall have ſollicited a foreigner to declare himſelf 
225 Rome, or ſhall have delivered up a Roman citizen to a foreigner, loſe 
is life. 
VIII. Law. Let only the laſt latus of the People be in force. [i. e. let the 
laſt ſupercede all former ones, in the ſame caſe made and provided. 
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TABLE X. 


Or FUNERALS, AND ALL CEREMONIES RELATING TO THE Drag. 


with a ſaw *. 


I. Law. Let no dead body be interred, or burnt, within the city. 
II. Law. Let all coftlineſs and exceſſive wailings be baniſhed from funeral: 
HI. Law. Let not the wood, with which funeral-piles are built, he © 


IV. Law. Let the dead body be covered with no more than three baliu, 
bordered with purple; and let no more than ten players upon the flute be en. 


ployed in celebrating the obſequies ®, 


V. Law. Let not the women tear their faces, or digfigure themſelves, n 


make hideous outcries. 


VI. Law. Let not any part of a dead body be carried away, in order u 
perform other obſequies for the deceaſed, nnleſs be died in war, or out of bi; 


own country. 


* RocuM ASCIA NE POLIT 0, are the 
Latin words of this Law, which ſeems to 
have paſſed from the Athenians to the Ro- 
mans, Solon, and after him Phalerius, for- 
bad the uſe of joinery, and the ornaments 
of ſculpture, in the building of ſepulchres. 

b It was a Law eſtabliſhed by Solon, that 
no more than three robes d be buried 
ar burnt with the corps; it being cuſtomary 
among the ancients, to load the funeral-pile, 
or fill the ſepukchre with rich habits, and all 
the valuable things the deceaſed had had in 
his life-time 3 agreeable to theſe lines of Ni- 
gil in his ſixth Hucid, 


Tum membra thoro defleta repenunt 


Purpureeſque ſuper weſtes, velamina nota 
rerunt. | 


The latter clauſe of this Law did not hin- 
der the Romans from joining trumpets to 
flutes in the funerals of great men. 

© The Civiliant have given us this Law, 
after Tully, B. 2. de Legib. thus, Homini 
MORTUO OSSA NE LEGITO, QUO POST FU- 
NUS FACIAS, EXTRA QUAM sI BELL1, 
ENDOVE HOSTICO, MORTUUS ESCIT. It 
often happened at Rome, that the friends and 
relations of the deceaſed carried off ſome 
parts of his body, during the celebration of 
the obſequics, in order to perform another 

funeral for him in private. Which multiplied 
expences, and renewed uſeleſs grief. The 
2 


VII. Law. 


Decemwviri therefore forbad this cuſtom, Ne. 
vertheleſs the practice of interring {till conti- 
nued at Rome, even with regard to thoſe bo. 
dies which were burnt. The relations and 
friends of the deceaſed reſerved a final! part 
of his body, a finger for inſtance, or a bore, 
and buried it with as much ceremony, a: if it 
had been the whole body. By this means 
the Romans intended to preſerve the ancient 
cuſtom of burial, without which, ſays Ci, 
the place where the body had been burnt, v3 
not conſecrated by religion, nor therefore 
could any one legally build a ſepulchre there: 
Nam priu/quam in 0s injetta gleba et, lecus 1 
abi crematum «ft torpus, nibil habet rel gien, 
Injead gleba, tum & ille humatus «ft, & | xl 
chrum wocatur, ac tum denique multa rel giga 
jura comple&itur. The Law makes an er 
ception for thoſe WhO had died in war, cr 
a diſtant co , or who had been dero 
by ſome wild beaſt, &c It was lawful 0 
make a funeral pomp for ſuch, in honcut d 
their bravery, and to erect one of thoſe tc 
for them, which the ancients called Cm 
pbia. It was a received opinion, accor ing y 
the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, that eb 
empty ſepulchres were retreats for the wn 
dering ſouls of thoſe who had had no * 4 
This defect was ſupplied by throwing 8 
handſuls of earth upon the tomb, and ci —— 
the deceaſed by his name three times. = 
as paid this tribute to the memory ov 
Pulidurus, bo 
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VII. Law. Let no ſlaves be embalmed after their death; let there be = * 8 302 
1 : ; |; ef. J. C. 450* 
o HO round à dead body; nor let any perfumed liquors be poured up- D - 
VIII. Law. Let no crowns, ſeſtoons, perfuming-pots, or any kind of per- 
fume, be carried to funerals. 
IX. Law. If the deceaſed has merited à crown in the public games, by 
am exploit of his own, or the expertneſs of his flaves, or the ſwiftneſs of his 
horſes, let his panegyric be made at his funeral, and let his relations have 
leave to put a crown upon his head, as well during the ſeven days he remains 
in the houſe, as when he is carried to be buried. 
5 X. Law. Let no man have more than one funeral made for him, or than 
one bed put under him. 
XI. Law. Let no gold be uſed in any obſequies, unleſs the jaw of the de- 
ceaſed has been tied up with a gold thread. In that caſe the corps may be in- 
terred or burnt with the gold thread. 
XII. Law. For the future, let no ſepulchre be built, or ſuneral-pile raiſed 
within ſixty feet of any houſe, without the conſent of the owner of the houſe. 
XIII. Law. Preſcription ſhall never be pleaded againſt a man's right to 
bis burial place, or the entrance to it. 


TABLE XI. 


Or THE WoksSHIP OF THE GoDs, AND OF REL1G10wn. 


I. Law. Let all perſons come with purity and piety to the aſſemblies of re- The Laws of 
way the Gods themſelves revenge it. | th Tables 
II. Law. Let no perſon have particular Gods of bis cm; or worſhip any d r iu 
veto and foreign ones in private, unleſs they are authoriſed by public authority. te neut Ae 
III. Law. Let every one enjoy the temples conſecrated by his fore-fathers, 503, nor pai 
the ſacred groves in his fields, and the oratories of his Lares. And let every ed til 305 of 
one obſerve the rites uſed in bis own family, and by his anceſtors, in the wor- . 
ſhip of his domeſtic Gods. 
IV. Law. Honour the Gods of Heaven, not only thoſe who have always 
been efteemed ſuch, but theſe likewiſe whoſe merit has raiſed them thither, as 
Hercules, Bacchus, Aſculapius, Caſtor, Pollux, and Romulus. 
V. Law. Let thoſe cemmendable qualities, by which heroes obtained Hea- 
ven, be ranked among the Gods, as Underſtanding, Virtue, Piety, Fidelity; 
ond let Temples be erected to them. But let no worſhip ever be paid to any vice. 
VI. Law. Let the moſt authoriſed ceremonies be obſerved. 


Ergo infeauramus Polydoro funus,, & ingens Ovid ſpeaks of theſe monuments, which 
Azgerirur tumulo tellus, Stant manibus arg. looked like ſepulchres. 

; Animamgue ſepulchro 
Condimus, & magna /uprenium voce ciemus. Et ſepe in tumulis, fine corpore, nomina /egi. 


Eneid 3. VII. Law 
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ſhall end their year with it. Let them likewiſe take care to chooſe for eva 


The Roman HISTORVx. Book II. 
VII. Law. Let law-ſuits be ſuſpended on feſtivals ; and let the lane; date 


leave to celebrate them after they have done their work. That it may be kn; 
on what days they fall, let them be ſet down in the calendars. 

VIII. Law. Let the Prieſts offer up in ſacrifice to the Gods, on (£er1c;y 
days, the fruits of the earth, and berries : Aud on other days abundance f 
milk, and young victims. For fear this ceremony ſhould be omitted, the Pri, 


God, the victim he likes. Let there be prieſts appointed for ſome Gods, Flaming; 
for others, and Pontifices to preſide over them all. 
IX. Law. Let no woman be preſent at the ſacrifices which are offered in 
in the night, except at thoſe which are made for the people, with the uſual (+. 
remonies. Nor let any one be initiated in any myſteries brought ſrom Greece, 
but thoſe of Ceres. 
X. Law. If any one ſteals what belongs, or is devoted to the Gods, let bin 
be puniſhed as a Parricide. 
XI. Law. Leave perjury to be puniſhed with death by the Gods, and |: 
it be puniſhed with perpetual diſgrace by men. 
XII. Law. Let the Pontifices puniſh inceſt with death. 
XIII. Law. Let every one ſtriftly perform bis vows : But let no wicked 
perſon dare to make any offerings to the Gods. 
XIV. Law. Let no man dedicate his field to the ſervice of the altar; and 
let him be diſcreet in his offerings of gold, ſilver, or ivory. Let no man di- 
dicate a litigated eſtate to the Gods: If be does, be ſhall pay double the value if 
it to him whoſe right it ſhall appear to be. 
XV. Law. Let every man conſtantly obſerve his family-feſtivals. 
XVI. Law. Let him who has been guilty of any of thoſe faults, which 
make men execrable, and are not to be atoned for, by expiations, be deemed in- 
pious. But let the prieſts expiate ſuch, as are to be expiated *, 


TABLE XL 


Or MaRRIAGES, AND THE RIGHT or HUsRANDS. 


I. Law. When à woman ſhall have cobabited with 4 man for a whol: 


year, without baving been three nights abſent from him, let ber be deemed biz 
Wife. 


II. Law. 


 SACRUM COMMISSUM QUOD NEQUE © This Law is quoted by Aulus Gell.u, 
EXPIARI POTERIT, IMPIE COMMISSUM B. z. c. 2. and by Macrebius Saturnal, B. l. 
ESTO: QUOD EXPIARI POTERIT, PUBLICI c. 3, The Crwilians Rate it as follows. 
SACERDOTES EXPIANTO. That is to ſay, Mou11tris QUE ANNUM MATRIMOXIL 
A premeditated crime could not be expiated by ERGO, APUD VIRUM REMANSIT, XI TRI 
the blood of widtims, becauſe it implied a for- NOCTIUM AB EO, USURPANDI ERGO, As- 
mal contempt of the Gods. It therefore was c1T, usus ESTO, i. e. Let a man be abjo(att 
che guilty perſon's buſineſs to repair the in- maſter of a weman, who has cohabite ait 
jury he had done religion by repentance and him for the ſpace of one year, provided that, 11 
legal ſatis faction. all this time, ſhe Z. not beeu abſent from hin 


2 thres 


This ſhall be the manner of a divorce. 


Plebeians. * 


three nights, She then became his wife, yet 
not in ſuch a manner, as to be a ſharer in the 
huſband's goods, or to have a right to his 
inheritance, So that this was being in a 
condition much below that. of a lawful 
wife: By which we mean, one whoſe mar- 
riage was ſolemnized with the uſual ce- 
remonies, 
f Cicero declares it as his poſitive judgment 
and opinion, That te Laws of the TWELVE 
TABLES are juſtly to be preferred to whole li- 
braries of the Philoſophers. Cic. de Oratore, B. 1. 
Theſe Laws being eſtabliſhed, it neceſſarily 
followed, that there mould be diſputations and 
controverſies in the courts, ſince the interpre- 
tation was to be founded on the Authority 
of the learned, 'This interpretation they 
called jus civile, though at 1 we under- 


Roman Laws. 

Beſides out of all theſe Laws the learned 
men of that time compoſed a ſcheme of 
forms and caſes, by which the proceſſes in 
the courts were directed. Theſe were termed 
aticnes leges. 

We may add to theſe the Laws preferred at 
the public Aſſemblies of the People; and the 
Hlebiſcita, made without the authority of the 
Senate, at the Comitia Tributa, which were 
lowed to be of equal force with other con- 


ſtand by that phraſe the whole ſyſtem of the 


Chap. XXVII. FI XS T Decemvirare. 


II. Law. If a man catches his wife in adultery, or finds ber drunk, he may, 
with the conſent of her relations, puniſh her even with death. 

HI. Law. When a man will put away his wife, the form of doing it ſhall 
be by taking from her the keys of the houſe, and giving her what ſhe brought. 


IV. Law. A child born of a widow, in the tenth month after the deceaſe 
ef her huſband ſhall be deemed legitimate. 
V. Law. I ſhall not be lawful for the Patricians to intermarry with the 


ſtitutions, though they were not honoured 
with the title of /eges. 

And then the Senatus-conſulta, and edits 
of the ſupreme Magiſtrates, particularly of 
the Prætors, made up two more forts of 
Laws, the laſt of which they called juz Le- 
norarium. 

And, laſtly, when the Government was in- 
truſted in the hands of a ſingle perſon, what- 
ever he ordained had the authority of a Law, 
with the name of principalis conſtitutio 

Moſt of theſe daily increaſing, gave fo 
much ſcope to the Lawyers for the compiling 
of reports and other labours, that in the reign. 
of Juſtinian, there were extant two thouſand 
diſtin volumes on this ſubje&t. The body 
of the Law being thus grown unweildy, and 
rendered almoſt uſeleſs by its exceſſive bulk, 
that excellent Emperor entered on a deſign to 
bring it into juſt dimenſions ; which was hap- 
pily accompliſhed in the conſtituting thoſe 
four tomes of the Civil Law, which are now 
extant,. and have contributed, in a great 
meaſure, to the regulating of all the States 
in Chriftendom ; So that the old fancy of the 
Romans, about the eternity of their com- 
mand, is not ſo ridiculous as at firſt ſight it 


appears, ſince by their admirable ſanctions, 


they are ſtill like to govern for ever. Ken» 
net's Antiq. part 2. B. 3. chap. 21. 
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The ROMAN HIS TOR. Book II. 
GH 


§. I. The Senate and People agree to have the ſame ſort of government conti. 
nued for another year. Appius gets himſelf rechoſen to the Decemvirate 
and prevails with the People to elect nine men (of whom three are P lebei. 
ans) all devoted to his will, to be his Collegues. F. II. The new Decemyir: 
privately agree to make their authority perpetual. T hey draw up two neto 20. 
bles of laws. F. III. Their year being expired, they continue themſelve; iy gf. 


fice by their own authority. They convene the Senate in order to obtain a levy;f | 


troops to oppoſe the incurſions of the Aqui and Sabines. A ſharp debate, in 
which Valerius and Horatius exert themſelves in oppoſing the meaſurcs if the 
Decemvirs; who nevertheleſs carry their point. $. IV. Valerius and Hors 
tius, to ſecure themſelves from being inſulted by the Decemvirs, keep guard; 
about their perſons. Many of the Senators and other principal citizens re- 
tire into the country. Appius confiſcates their eflates. F. V. Fabius with 
two other of the Decemvirs leads an army againſt the Sabines. Fire other 
Decemvirs lead five legicns againſs the Aqui. Appius and Oppius 
ſtay with a body of troops in Rome. Nothing ſucceeds in the two camps, 
the ſoldiers being reſolved not to conquer, Sicinius Dentatus, that old fol. 
dier. who had been in 120 battles, publickly gives out at Rome, that the 
misfortunes of the campaign are owing to the incapacity of the Generals. 
Appius hereupen contrives, in concert with the Decemvirs, who command 
againſt the Sabines, to get him treacheroufly murdered, The diſcover; of 
this murder diſpoſes the ſoldiers to a revolt. 


v. of R. 302. H. I. HOUGH the Laws contained in the TEN TABL Es had been 
Bet. J. C 450. approved in all their parts, both by the Nobles and the Pltbei- 
. ans; yet many perſons were of opinion, that ſeveral regulations, which 
p. 681, 682, would fill two other Tables, ought to be added to the former, in order 
Liv. B. z. c. to make a compleat body of Roman Laws. This notion prevailing, it 
342 35. occaſioned a propoſal of continuing the Decemviral government for one 
year more: The Senate and the People with equal readineſs, tho for dit- 
terent reaſons, conſented to the motion. The People were extremely de- 
ſirous to keep back the reftoration of the Conſular authority, and at pre- 
ſent they found but little want of the protection of their Tribunes, 
becauſe the Decemvirs admitted, in ſome fort, of appeals, allowing cauſes 
which had been determined by one of them, to be reheard by another. 
And as for the Senators, they were glad at any rate to be rid of the Tri 
bunes, thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates ſo odious to them, and whoſe functions 
they now conceived hopes of entirely aboliſhing. Before the holding of 
the Comitia for electing new Decemvirs, the Senate fell into diviſions a- 
bout that dignity. Some aſpired to it out of ambition; others, who had been 
the warmeſt oppoſers of its eſtabliſhment, courted the office now, but 
it was only in order to exclude thoſe whoſe behaviour gave cauſe to ſuſ- 


& them of ſome ill deſigns, | 
Pes, 'S Appius 


Chap. XXVIII. SxconD Decemvirat. 345 


Appius at firſt pretended to be weary of a charge ſo difficult and labo- 
rious, and to be very averſe to burthen himſelf with it a ſecond time. 
But his well known and avowed intimacy with the Duilii and Icilii, the 
leading men among the People; the pains he took to make himſelf agree- 
able to the Plebeians; his affability and moderation, ſo contrary to the 
pride of the Claudian family; all this gave great uneaſineſs to his competi- 
tors, and rendered him ſuſpicious to his Collegues. Theſe latter, to make 
ſure of his excluſion, appointed him to preſide at the new election; and as 
it was the cuſtom at every election for the preſident to give out the names 
of thoſe who ſtood for the office in queſtion, they imagined, that Appius, 
after the declarations he had made, could not have the aſſurance to put his 
own name in the liſt of candidates : Beſides, excepting an inſtance or two 
of ſome ſhameleſs Tribunes of the People, it was a thing unheard of, that 
he who preſided at an election of Magiſtrates, ſhould offer himſelf for one. 
Appius nevertheleſs, contrary to all rules of decency, propoſed himſelf for 
firſt Decemvir; and the People, who were now entirely devoted to him, 
readily gave him their ſuffrages. The other perſons choſen to the Govern- 1 
ment were ſuch as Appius had favoured and recommended. The firſt of 
the number was 9. Fabius Vibulanus, who had been three times Conſul, a 4 
Patrician indeed of manners hitherto unblameable. After him were named ; | 
M. Cornelius, M. Sergius, L. Minucius, T. Antonius, and M' Rabuleius, 
Senators very little eſteemed in their own body, but all devoted to the ſer- 
vice of Appius, who by his private brigues carried the Decemviral digni 
in their favour from the Quinctii, and even from his own uncle Claudius, 
as likewiſe from his Collegues in the firſt Decemvirate. But what moſt 
ſurpriſed and alarmed the Senate, was, that Appius, forgetting his own 
glory and that of his anceſtors, was not aſhamed, out of complaiſance to 
the late Tribunes, to whom he had ſold his faith, to propoſe three Plebeians 
tor Decemvirs, pretending it was but juſt, that there ſhould be ſome 
perſons in that College to take care of the intereſts of the People. Thus 4 
he brought in 9. Petilius, Cæſo Duilius, and Sp. Oppius, all three Plebeians, 7 4 
excluded by their birth from thoſe prime Magiſtracies. | 9 

„ II. AND now Appius ſeeing himſelf by means of his diſſimulation V. of R. 303. | N 
and cabals, once more at the head of the Decemvirate, turned his thoughts — : Cr 449- 9 
wholly to make his domination perpetual. He immediately aſſembled his e mlirate 
new Collegues, who were all obliged to him for their dignities, and throw- 
ng off the maſk of a Republican, repreſented to them, that being entruſted 
with a commiſſion wherein the Conſular authority and that of the Tribunes | 
vere united, nothing was more eaſy than to retain this ſovereign power 9 | 
during their whole lives ; that the ſure means thereto was to aſſume to bl 
themſelves the cognizance of all affairs, not ſuffering them to be carried 20 

fore either the Senate or the People; to convene thoſe two bodies as ſel- 
dom as poſſible z and above all to keep firmly united among themſelves : 
[ hat they ought to have a mutual complaiſance for each other; that the 
Whole College ought to intereſt itſelf warmly for the particular affairs 


of each Decemvir z and he added, that he thought they ſhould all bind 
Vor. J. 1 y them- 


346 


v. of R. 303. themſelves by the moſt ſolemn oaths, never to interrupt one another in the 
Bef. J. C449. execution of their particular deſigns. As this propoſal of Appius agreeably 
Decemvirate flattered the ambition of his Collegues, they readily came into it, and took 


Livy, B. 3. c. 


30, 37. 
D. Hal. B. 10. 
p. 682. 


p. 683. 
B. 11. p. 686. 


p. 696. 


ject manner, to the diſpenſers of favours ; and to provide for their own 


The Roman HisTory.' Bock ll, 


the oaths that he required. A new conſpiracy againſt the public liberty, 

Theſe Magiſtrates entered into poſſeſſion of their dignity on the Is of 
May ; and to ſtrike immediate terror and reſpect into the People, they ap- 

ared in public each with twelve Lictors bearing axes among their faſces 
ike thoſe that uſed anciently to go before the Kings of Rome, and afterwards 
before the Dictator ; ſo that the F orum was filled with an hundred and twen- 
ty Lictors. The People could not fee this train and parade of tyranny | 
without indignation. 'The compariſon they made between the moderation 
of the Conſuls, and the haughty behaviour of the Decemvirs, ſoon led them 
to regret their old Government. They .complained in private, that now 
ten Kings were ſet up over them inſtead of two Conſuls. But theſe re- 
flections came too late, and it was not in their power to undo their own 
work. The Decemvirs began to reign imperiouſly, and with a deſpotic 
authority. Beſide their Lictors, they had each of them by way of guard, 
a band of fellows without houſe or home, moſt of them infamous for 
crimes, or loaded with debts. - But what was ſtill more deplorable, there 
followed in the train of theſe new Magiſtrates a crowd of young Patricians, 
who preferring licentiouſneſs to liberty, made their court, in the moſt ab- 


pleaſures, did not bluſh to be Miniſters to thoſe of the Decemvirs. There 
was no longer any ſafe aſylum for beauty and virtue. Thoſe unbridled 
youths, under ſhelter of the ſovereign power, tore the daughter out of 
the boſom of her mother with impunity. Nor was property in lands or 
goods any more ſecure from the invaſions of thoſe creatures and ſuppor- 
ters of tyranny ; upon the moſt frivolous pretenſions they took poſſeſſion 
of their neighbours eſtates that lay convenient for them. In vain was ap- 
plication made to the Decemvirs for redreſs; the complainants were treat. 
ed with contempt, their complaints rejected, and favour and ſelt-interel: 
fat in the place of law and juſtice. If any citizen, warmed with a te- 
maining ſpark of the ancient liberty, was ſo bold as to expreſs his reſent: 
ment, he was beaten with rods like a ſlave ; others were baniſhed ; ome 
were even put to death ; and confiſcation always followed the execution. 

The people groaning under ſo cruel a tyranny, turned their eyes to the 
Senate, from once this hoped for liberty. But moſt of the Senators, 
dreading the fury of the Decemvirs, were retired into the country. Thoſe 
who ſtaid in the city were not diſpleaſed to find that the ſeverity of the 
preſent government made that of the Conſuls regretted ; and they Aatter'd 
themſelves the People would gladly give up their Tribunes, if they could 
but be delivered from the domination of the Decemvirs. 

C. Claudius, a Conſular perſon and Appius's uncle, deeply concerned io 
fee his nephew make himſelf the tyrant of his country, went ſeveral time: 
to his houſe, with an intention to reprove him, and to put him in min 


how much he ſhamed the memory of his anceſtors by ſo odious ogg. 
| L 


Chap. XXVIII. SECOND DRCERMVIR AT k. 


But Appius gueſſing at the deſign of theſe viſits, conſtanly eluded them, 
and the venerable old man found by experience, that tyrants never own 
either relations or friends. | 

In the mean time the Decemvirs drew up two tables of Laws to be added 
to the ten that had been promulgated the year betore. Among thoſe ad- 
ditional Laws there was one prohibiting alliances between Patriciaus and 
Plebeians by inter- marriage; a prohibition which Dionyſius conjectures to 
have been made with a view to perpetuate the diviſions between the two 


all that animoſity which they had uſed to expreſs againſt each other. 

$. III. THE body of Roman Law being now compleated, and the 
ſole end for which the Decemvirate had been inſtituted Young thereby ac- 
compliſhed, it was reaſonably hoped, that the tyranny which the public 
groaned under would ſhortly ceaſe, and the Decemvirs, as ſoon as their 
year was expired, be ſucceeded by Conſuls. But the Ides of May came, 
and not the leaſt appearance of any Comitia for an election of new Magi- 


of Senate and People retained the Government, without any other title but 
poſſeſſion and violence. All who gave them the leaſt umbrage were pro- 
ſcribed; and many citizens voluntarily baniſhed themſelves from their 
country, taking refuge among the Latines and the Hernici. 

Every body ſecretly deplored the loſs of liberty, but not one citizen in 
the whole Republic was ſo generous as to attempt to break her chains. 
The Roman People ſeemed to have loſt that courage which had formerly 
made them ſo much feared and reſpected by their neighbours. The nations 
that had ſubmitted to the dominion of the Romans, began now to deſpiſe 
them, and they diſdained to be ſubject to a city which had loſt her own li- 


advancing along the Tiber, encamped near Eretum, about twelve miles 
from Rome z and the Aqui, having firſt ravaged the lands of Tuſculum, 
came and pitched their camp near the Algidus. Theſe two armies, which 
ſeemed to threaten Rome with a ſiege, much alarmed the Decemvirs. It 
was abſolutely neceſſary to raiſe troops; but in what method to proceed 
in the enrollments, whether in a way of gentleneſs or ſeverity ; and whether 
they ſhould inliſt all indiſcriminately or only thoſe who were leaſt diſaf- 
fected to the Government; theſe were difficulties which at firſt perplexed 
them, Nor were they leſs unreſolved, whether to apply to the Senate, 
or to the People, for a decree to levy an army in legal form, or whether 
they ſhould act in this affair by their own ſole authority. At length, after 
many councils held among themſelves on this matter, they determined to 
convene the Senate, believing it eaſier to engage this body than the other 
o favour their pretenſions; and not doubting but the People, having 
loft with their Tribunes the privilege -of oppoſition, would readily obey 
a decree of the Magiſtrates, when it had the ſanction of the Senate's autho- 
ty. =", y 2 | It 


orders in the Republic; the Decemvirs being apprehenſive, that if the 
Nobility and Commonalty ſhould ever unite, they would turn againſt them 
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D. Hal. B. 10. 


p. 684. 


Livy, B. 3. C, 
38. 


ſtrates. The Tyrants then ſhewed themſelves bare - faced, and in ſpite both 8017 R. zog. 
EF. Gn 148. 
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berty. The Sabines, after ſeveral incurſions in flying parties upon the ter- P. Hal. B. 11, 
ritories of the Republic, gathered their forces together into one body, and P. 2258 
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| Y. of R. 304. It was a great ſurprize to the People to hear proclamation made in the 

a ten Forum for the Senators to meet. Thanks to our enemies, ſaid they, for jj; 

| Livy, B. z. c. Angle ſpark of our ancient liberty. But when the Decemvirs repaired to the 

38. Senate-houſe, they found no body there except their own creatures, who 

. came prepared to act the parts which had been aſſigned them. 

7 The other Senators had thrown up all care of the public affairs; and 

| were retired, as was ſaid before, to their country houſes. The Decem- 

We virs ſent meſſengers thither to them, appointing another Aſſembly for next 

| day. Moſt of them returned to Rome, and came to the Senate-houſe ; by; 

with views widely differer:t from thoſe of the uſurpers. | 

c. 29, & ſeg. Appius in a ſtudied diſcourſe having laid open the neceſſity of taking 

D. Hal. B. 11. arms, to repel the incurſions of the Aqui and the Sabines, L. Valrrius 

OY Potitus, without waiting till it came to his turn to give his opinion, pre- 

ſently ſtood up. He was the Son of that Valerius who was flain at the 

head of the Romans fighting againſt Herdonius, and grandſon of the famous 

Valerius, ſurnamed Publicola, one of the chief founders of the public li- 

| berty. Appius fearing that a man of that family and of the ſame character 

N with his anceſtors, would propoſe ſomething contrary to the intereſt of the 

Decemvirs, ſternly commanded him tb fit down and hold his peace, telling 
him, that he ought to wait till Senators older than himſelf, and more con- 
ſiderable in the Republic, had declared their opinions firſt. You ſay 
<« very well (replied Valerius) had I been going to ſpeak upon the buſi- 

% neſs which you have propoſed ; but I have matters of much greater mo- 

= «© ment to lay before this aſſembly, and what the Senate, if I miſtake not, 
* will think to be much more worthy of its immediate attention. Whence 
is it that you have the preſumption to impoſe ſilence upon me, a Senator, 
a Valerius, ſtanding up for the liberty of the Commonwealth? And 
yet if you perſiſt in this your inſolence, your accuſtomed inſolence, to 
« what Tribunes ſhall J have recourſe ? You have deprived us of that 
* ſuccour which the laws had provided for every citizen under oppreſſion, 
« But is it indeed come to this? And does Valerius, to preſerve his rights, 
„ want the aid of the Tribunitian power? Well then, ſince you and your 
Collegues have uſurped that power, together with the ſovereignty, 
« ſhall J appeal to you Decemvirs ? Shall I implore the aſſiſtance of 
* you a? To what purpoſe, when my deſign is to lay open that con- 
„ ſpiracy which you els all formed againſt the public liberty? Yet 
eto you, Quintus Fabius, who have been honoured with three Conſulates, 
eto you alone I will appeal. Riſe, Fabius, if you have not loſt that ſpirit 
* which was once your glory, riſe and ſuccour the oppreſſed | *Tis on you 
that the Senate turns its eyes.“ 

p. 689. Fabius, confounded and overwhelmed with ſhame, had not power to an- 
fwer. But Appius and the reſt of the Decemvirs, ſtarting up in anger from 
their ſeats, cried out once more to Valerius, commanding him. ſilence, and 
adding threats to their injunctions : So extraordinary a proceeding rail 
a tumult in the Aſſembly. Many of the Senators were filled with indig- 
nation at the haughty manner of the Decemvirs; but no body was ſo v9. 

1 | 
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y provoked at it as M. Horatius Barbatus. He was grandſon of that Ho- Y. of R. zog · 
ratius who had been Conſul with Poplicola. As he had inherited his grand- Bet. J. C. 448. 
father's ardent zeal for liberty, and was an intimate friend of Valerius, he * 
could no longer bear the inſolence of Appius and his Collegues. He ſtood 
up and loudly called them the Tarquins and tyrants of their country: 
« You talk to us of a war begun againſt us by the Sabines, as if the D. Hal. B. 11. 
« Roman People had greater enemies than yourſelves. I would gladly p. 689, 
« know by what authority you convened this Aſſembly, and by what * * 
right you take 11 you to preſide in it. Is not the time of your Mar- 
« giſtracy expired? Do you not know that the Decemviral power was 
« given you but for one year ? We choſe you to eſtabliſh ſuch laws as 
« were fit for a free State to ſubmit to, and you have left no appearance 
e of that equality which was the ſole object the Romans had in view. You 
have ſuppreſſed the Aſſemblies both of the People and of the Senate. 
There is no longer any mention made of elections, either of Conſuls, 
or of Tribunes : All the annual Magiſtracies are aboliſhed. It is not 
« the name of King that makes a tyrant. You Decemvirs have totally ſub- 
« yerted our Government, to build upon its ruins your own empire and 
domination. But know, that the blood of Valerius and Horatius, who 
formerly drove the Tarquins out of Rome, yet runs in the veins of their 
* deſcendants. We have the ſame courage and the ſame zeal for the li- 
e berty of our country. The Gods, Protectors of this city, will grant 
us the ſame ſucceſs ; and F hope the People, no leſs jealous of their free- 
dom than their anceſtors, will never deſert us in ſo juſt a cauſe.” 
Horatius was going on with his diſcourſe, when the Decemvirs with loud H. N, B. 11. 
clamours all came and ſurrounded him, threatening to have him thrown p. 699. 
from the Tarpeian rock if he did not inſtantly hold his peace. But when 
they perceived that the Senate in general expreſs d an uncommon reſent- 
ment at this tyrannical invaſion of the liberty of ſpeech, they preſently 
repented of their raſnneſs. Appius to ſooth the minds of the Senators, ha- 
ving firſt requeſted and obtained a moment's ſilence, aſſured them, that 
the Decemvirs were far from having the leaſt thought of hindering any 
one of the Canſcript Fathers from freely delivering his opinion: That if he 
had impoſed ſilence upon Valerius, it was only to oblige him to conform 
to the ordinary method, which was, that every man ſhould ſpeak in 
his turn, unleſs he was particularly applied to by him who preſided in the 
Senate: That whatever Horatius might imagine to the contrary, the 
right of the Decemvirs to exerciſe this authority did till ſubſiſt : That 
their Commiſſion had not been limited by the People to one year, or to 
any fixed period of time, but- was to laſt *till the Tables of Laws were 
compleated and paſſed in due form; after which they would lay down 
ar Magiſtracy, and give an account of their adminiſtration. Then 
turning to his uncle C. Claudius, he deſired him to ſpeak his mind with 
freedom. He perhaps flattered himſelf, that Claudius, out of affection for 
7 near relation, or moved by a zeal for the glory and intereſt of his family, 
or pleaſed with the honour of being the firſt whoſe opinion was aſked, 


would 
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3D 


D. H. p. 691, 
& /eg. , 


p- 696. 


p. 697. 


Bef. J. C. 443. But the Decemvir addreſſed himſelf to a true Roman, one who would hay: 
cem vikate ſacrificed his own children to the preſervation of the public liberty. 


Claudius obſerved to the Aſſembly, that two affairs of different nature; 
were then to be conſidered of; a war abroad, and a remedy for the di. 
ſenſions at home with relation to the Government: That as to the war, 
the late incurſions of the enemies were wholly owing to the encouragemen; 
which the inteſtine diviſions in the Republic gave them: That therefore 
the firſt thing to be done, was to ſettle peace and union in the city, after 
which the very appearance of the ſtandards of the legions would be enough 
to frighten away the Agui and Sabines, over whom the Romans had alread 
ſo often triumphed : But that he doubted whether the People would 
range themſelves under the banners of the Decemvirs, whom they juſtly 
looked upon as private men, who had uſurped the Sovereign power. 
Then directing his ſpeech to his nephew: Know you not, Appius, 
<< how odious your conduct is to all good men? The voluntary exile to 
<< which our moſt illuſtrious Senators have condemned themſelves, dow 
it not ſufficiently ſhew that they look upon you as a tyrant ? The Se. 
<< nate very impatiently bears your robbing them of their authority; the 
<< People demand their right of Appeal, and that of Oppoſition which you 
have deprived them of; all our citizens call upon you, ſome for their 
<< eſtates, which have been made a prey to your ruffians, others for their 
daughters, whom you have forced away to ſatisfy your criminal paſ- 
<< ſtons, The whole city, the whole nation deteſt a Magiſtracy, which 
<< has deſtroy'd their liberty, aboliſhed the uſe of Comitia, uſurped the 
legal authority of the Conſuls, and ſuppreſs'd the functions of the 
* Tribunes. Reſtore to the Commonwealth the power with which ſhe 
<< intruſted you but for one year; reſtore to us our ancient form of Go- 
vernment; reſtore 8 to yourſelf. Call to mind your former 
virtue, and generoufly quit, together with an unwarrantable power, 
the very name of Decemvir, which you have made ſo odious. | 
„ conjure you to this by our common anceſtors, by the Manes of 
your father, that illuſtrious citizen, who left you ſo noble an example 
of moderation, and of zeal for the public liberty; I conjure you elpe- 
« cially, by your own preſervation, and the care of your life, which you 
* muſt unavoidably loſe by ſome ignominious puniſhment, if you obſti 
e nately perſiſt to hold any longer the unjuſt Empire which you have u- 
© ſurped over your fellow-citizens.” 

Thus ſpake Claudius, and the Senate at firſt conceived hopes that the 
Decemvirs would be induced to lay down their magiſtracy. But App 
diſdained to give his uncle any anſwer. M. Cornelius, one of his Collegues, 
taking upon him to ſpeak, and applying himſelf directly to C. Claudio, 
told him proudly, that thoſe who had the Government of the Republic, 
did not ſtand in need of his advice to direct their conduct. That if he 
thought he had a right to give particular counſels to his nephew, he might 


go to him at his houſe; that the only affair in queſtion now was 1 
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with the Aqui and Sabines; Tell us therefore, ＋ he, your opinion V. of R. 304. 


« on this, point, for on this only it was aſked, an 
« in digreſſions that are nothing to the purpoſe,” - 

Claudius, yet more provoked at the ſcornful ſilence of Appius, than at 
his Collegue's inſolent anſwer, roſe up again, and turning to the Senate: 
« Since my nephew will not condeſcend to ſpeak to me, either in his own 
% houſe, or in full Senate, and I am ſo unhappy as to ſee the tyrant of my 
« country ariſe out of my own family, I declare, Conſcript Fathers, that 
« ] am reſolved to retire to Rægillus. I baniſh my ſelf from Rome, and 
« make an oath never to enter it again but with our liberty. However, 
« to fulfil the obligation I lie under of giving my opinion, with relation 
« to the preſent buſineſs, I don't think that any levy of troops ought to 
« be ans, till Conſuls are firſt choſen to lead them.“ 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, T. Quinctius Capitolinus, and L. Lucretius, all 
Conſular perſons, and the principal men in the Senate, declared them- 
ſelves of the ſame opinion. M. Cornelius, apprehending that the authority 
of thoſe great men would draw the reſt of the Senate after them, interrupted 
the order of gathering the ſuffrages, and aſked the opinion of his brother 
IL. Cornelius, with whom he had before concerted the ſpeech he ſhould 
make in caſe of ſuch an exigence. This Senator then roſe up, but made 
no attempt to juſtify either the authority or conduct of the Decemvirs. 
Taking a more artful turn, he only repreſented to the Aſſembly, how ex- 
pedient he thought it would be to defer the election of new Magiſtrates, 


don't waſte our time Bef. J. C. 448. 
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till the enemy was driven out of the territory of Rome. Have thoſe, D. H. B. it. 
% ſaid he, who are ſo warm for the abdication of the Decemvirs, had any p. 98, Ce. 


«* promiſe from the qui and Sabines, that they will put a ſtop to the 
progreſs of their arms, *till we have changed the form of our Govern- 
ment? You know, Conſcript Fathers, the tedious delays which our 
elections require: Firſt, there muſt be a Senatus- conſultum to appoint 
* the Comitia = Centuries. This Aſſembly cannot be held *till ſeven and 
* twenty days after notice given. When the new Magiſtrates are 
named, and have taken poſſeſſion of the Government, they muſt prefer 
a petition for the levies to another Aſſembly of the People; and be- 
fore all theſe things can be done, and the neceſſary troops can be raiſed to 
** repel the enemy, who will warrant us that we ſhall not ſee them at the 
gates of Rome, and in a condition to lay ſiege to the city? And what 
* ſhall we do in this caſe? Doubtleſs we ſhall ſay to the Aqui and Sabines, 
A little patience if you pleaſe. Suſpend your attacks till we have choſen 
* other Magiſtrates. Caius Claudius has perſuaded us not to paſs any De- 
: cree for raiſing forces, unleſs new Generals be firſt elefted to command 
0 them. Be gone therefore out of our territory, and when you hear that the 
5 Roman People have created Conſuls, and that coe have made all neceſſary 
i Preparalions for war, you may then return and ſue to us for peace. 

Strange infatuation ! that ſuch follies ſhould ever enter into the minds of 


— 


He had been Collegue to Q. Fabius in the third Conſulate of the latter. | 
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* men. Nor ſurely leſs ſtrange is our ſtupidity, that we can hear the 
<« triflers without indignation, as if we were conſulting for the ſafety of 


zDecemvirate « gur enemies, not the preſervation of our country. My opinion, Cty. 


. 700. 


Livy, B. 3. 
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H. Hal. B. 11. 
p. 700, 701. 


« ſcript Fathers, is, that our Decemvirs immediately inliſt the legion, 
and march againſt our enemies. Let us drive them from our frontier, 
< let us force them, by the terror of our arms, to beſeech us to grant 
them peace; and when we have ſecured ourſelves abroad, then lx: 
us employ our thoughts upon our affairs at home: Revoke by your 
authority that of the Decemvirs, if they will not of their own accord 
<« diveſt themſelves of it: Call them to an account for their adminiſtration, 
elect new Magiſtrates in their room; and let the Republic return again 
to her ancient conſtitution : But permit me to tell you, that in matter 
of Government, we mult regulate our proceedings by the times, and 
never hope to make the times ſubſervient to our deſires and projects.“ 

The creatures of the Decemvirs declared loudly for this opinion, and 
the greater part of the Senators came into it, ſome as thinking it neceſſaty 
in the preſent conjuncture, and others out of fear of the Ty rants. Nay ſome 
of the oldeſt Senators took the ſame ſide, in hopes that after the war was 
finiſhed, the abdication of the Decemvirs would quietly follow of courſe, 
and fo the Government return naturally into the hands of the Conſuls; 
and that prudent Magiſtrates by their moderation might perhaps gradually 
accuſtom the People ro do without their Tribunes. 

Appius, who with a ſecret pleaſure ſaw that the majority were of the opi- 
nion of Cornelius, did then only for form ſake deſire that of Valerius, on 
whom he had impoſed filence at the beginning of the Aſſembly. Valerius ri- 
ſing up, ſpoke to this effect, You ſee, Conſcript Fathers, the crafty and 
« deceitful management of theſe Decemvirs. My mouth was ſtopt ſo 'on 
nas they apprehended that what I had to offer might make ſome imprel- 
5 ſion upon the Aﬀembly to the diſadvantage of their pretenſions : but 
© now when the majority has declared for the opinion of Cornelius, why 
* now truly they condeſcend to aſk me mine, imagining, doubtleſs, that 
* nothing which I can ſay, be it ever ſo reaſonable, will be of any effect. 
<< ] ſhall nevertheleſs deliver my thoughts with freedom, and you are fil! 
<* maſters to determine as you ſhall judge to be moſt for the good of the 
Republic. 

85 3 then, in the firſt place, that I heartily ſubſcribe to what C. 


Claudius has ſo wiſely repreſented to you concerning the expediency of 


creating new Magiſtrates before we take the field. But fince L. Cori 
e lius, the avowed advocate of Tyranny, has endeavoured to turn ſo ju- 
« dicious a counſel into ridicule, upon pretence that the delays requiſite 
« for the election of thoſe Magiſtrates would waſte the time that ſhould 
be employ'd in repelling the enemy, I think myſelf obliged to ſhew 
you the weakneſs and fallacy of this wretched reaſoning. To convince 
vou that ſuch it is, do but call to mind the meaſures which the Republic 
took about ten years ago, againſt the ſame enemies, in the Conſulate 


* of C. Nautius and L. Minucius. « You 
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« You know, that while Nautius was on one ſide fighting againſt the V. of R. 304. 


% Sabines, Minucius, on the other, ſuffered himſelf to be ſhut up by the 458 7. C4. i 
« qui in the narrow paſſes of ſome mountains. There was a neceſſity of 3 Decemvirate i 


« railing a new army to relieve him; the Tribunes (according to cuſtom) 
« oppoſed all levies of troops, unleſs the Senate would admit the Law 
« concerning the partition of the lands. In this extremity, as neither par- 
« ty would abate any thing of its pretenſions, recourſe was had to a Dicta- 
« tor, a Magiſtrate ſuperior both to the Senate and the Tribunes of the 
« People, L. Quinttius was choſen ; he was ſent for out of the country; 
« he came to Rome; he raiſed a new army, and in a fortnight's time 
brought off that of Minucius, and triumphed over the enemy. What 
« hinders, in the preſent exigence, to follow ſo wife and ſo recent an exam- 
« ple? Let us chuſe an Inter- rex, as was the practice upon the demiſe of 
« the Kings, and has ever been the practice when the State happened to be 
| « left, as it is now, without legal Magiſtrates. Let him name a Dictator. 
« Theſe things may be done in leſs than a day. The Dictator will raiſe 
troops by the ſupreme power belonging to his dignity ; we ſhall march 
<* againſt our enemies e delay; and at our return from the campaign, 
« that Magiſtrate, whoſe power cannot laſt longer than fix months, will 
give us an opportunity to proceed at leiſure, and according to the 
c uſual forms, upon the election of Conſuls. If on the other hand you in- 
* truſt the command of your armies with the Decemvirs, do you imagine 
that theſe ambitious men who have uſurped a tyrannical power, and in 
* ſpight of all our laws refuſe ſo obſtinately to deliver up the Falces, 
vill eaſily be brought to lay down their arms? Believe rather they will 
turn them againſt you yourſelves, and make uſe of them to perpetuate 
© their tyranny. I demand therefore, that, in the extreme danger wherein 
the public liberty now is, the propoſal I make to name a Dictator be 
* examined, and the opinions and votes of the Senate taken thereupon.” 


Almoſt all the Senators who were to po after Valerius declared for this 9. N. B. 11. 
motion, as did alſo many of thoſe who had before voted for the continua- p. 702. 


tion of the Decemvirate. But Cornelius cried out, that the affair upon 
which the Senate had met with was already decided, and that nothing new 
ought now to be propoſed. A warm diſpute hereupon aroſe, with much 
clamour and tumult. Appius, taking advantage of the diſorder to accom- 
Pliſh his deſires, ſtept forth into the midſt of the Aſſembly, and ſpoke 
thus : ** You were called together, Conſcript Fathers, to deliberate con- 
7 cerning a war with the qui and Sabines. Claudius, Cornelius, and 
Valerio, have given different opinions. The voices of the Aſſembly 
have been all ". {tay and the opinion of Cornelius has prevailed.” He 
. ded with a contemptuous ſmile, ** As for Valerius and his friends, if ever 
they attain to the Conſulſhip, let them, if they pleaſe, reviſe and make 
„void Decrees, which you in your wiſdom have thought fit to paſs.” 

his faid, he ordered the Secretary to read aloud the Senatus-conſultum 
(which he had already. made him draw up in writing) empowering the 
ccemvirs to raiſe Troops and to conduct the war. He then diſmiſſed the 
4ſſembly, and withdrew. 
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V. of R. 304. 
Bef. J. C. 448. 
3Decemvirate 


P. 703. 


p. 704+ 


The Roman HIS TORX. Book 11. 
$. IV. THE new powers which by this Decree were granted to the 


Decemvirs, not only in ſome manner confirmed their Ew but made 
it more formidable than ever. They employed it to revenge themſelves of 
their perſonal enemies, and they reckoned as ſuch all thoſe who did not 
ſubmit to be their ſlaves. The moſt timorous r citizens became 
as ſubmiſſive and complying as the tyrants could wi 
fut, only quitted all attention to public affairs, and turned their thought; 
to live in quiet: But the men of courage and ſpirit held private Aſſem. 
blies to concert meaſures for reſtoring hberty to the Commonwealth. At 
the head of theſe were Valerius and Horatius. They gathered together in 
their houſes a great number of their friends and clients to fecure then 
againſt the violence of the Decemvirs ; and they never appeared in the 
city without a powerful attendance ſtrong enough to repel the inſults they 
had reaſon to expect. As for C. Claudius, he left Rome, as he had declared in 
full Senate he would do, and retired to Regillus, the native city of his an- 
ceſtors. Other Senators and many of the principal Citizens of Rome, 
who could not endure the Tyranny of the Decemwvirs, and yet found 
themſelves unable to deſtroy it, tought an aſylum in the country, or among 
the neighbouring nations. Appius enraged to fee fo convincing a proof 
given of the averſion which the beſt men in the Republic had to his Go- 
vernment, 1 guards at the city gates: But finding that this precaution 
only increaſed the number of the malecontents, and fearing a general re- 
volt, he removed that guard, leaving every body free to retire that would: 
But to be revenged of thoſe who withdrew, he confiſcated the Effects they 
had in Rome; with which he paid and rewarded his ruffians. 

$. V. AND now the Decemvirs began to raiſe troops for the war. 


Livy, B. 3. c. Ten legions, ſoon compleated, were divided into three Bodies. The 


41, 42. 


Decemvirs agreed among themſelves, that Appius and Oppius, inveſted 
with an Authority equal to that of All the Decemvirs united, ſhould re- 
main at Rome, and keep a garriſon, conſiſting of two legions, in the 
capitol. Q; Fabius Vibulanus, with whom two other of the Decemvi, 
9. Petilius and M. Rabuleius, were joined in commiſſion, marched again 
the Sabines at the head of three legions. M. Cornelius, L. Minucius, M. 
Sergius, T. Antonius, and C. Duilius, all Decemvirs, led five legions againſt 
the Aqui. The auxiliary Troops of the Latines and other Allies wer, 
according to Dionyſus, equal in number to the Romans. N everthelels 
with this mighty force the generals could effect nothing. The Roman 
ſoldiers having a quick fenls of their loſs of liberty, would not conquet, 
for fear of increaſing the power of the Decemvirs. Both armies ſuffe 

themſelves to be defeated almoſt without fighting. The legions 45. 
pointed againſt the Sabines, after ſome ſlight loſſes near Eretum, mace 
a haſty retreat in the night, and pitched their camp in the territo!) 
of Rome between Fidenæ and Cruſtumeria. And as for thoſe who were te 
act againſt the Ægui (poſted upon the Algidus) they loſt their camp and 
baggage, and fled for refuge to Tuſculum. The news of theſe defeats 1 
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Chap. XXVIII. TRIX D DNCEuVIAATx. 


received at Rame with the ſame joy that would at another time have been Y. 


ſhewn for a compleat victory. 
Appius, attentive to all events, ſent recruits and proviſions to his Col- 
legues- He exhorted them, by letters, to keep the ſoldiers in awe by 


the terror of puniſhment, unleſs they judged this method to be dangerous 


in the preſent conjuncture. In that caſe, he added, that they would not 
want opportunities during the campaign to deſtroy the moſt mutinous by 
private ways; and he himſelf ſet them an example. 

Sicinius Dentatus, that renowned Plebeian, who had been in 120 engage- 
ments, filled the ears of the multitude with the faults which he affirmed 
the Decemvirs had committed in the management of this war, Appius, to 
get him out of Rome, pretended an earneſt deſire to conſult him upon the 
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Bef, J. C. 448. 
3 Decemvirate 


D. Hal. B. 11. 


p- 706. 


operations of the campaign. He ſent for him, diſcourſed with him ſeveral 


times, admired his wiſdom, and engaged him to go to the army at Cruſtu- 
meria and aſſiſt the Generals with his Counſels. And the ſooner to induce 
him to make the campaign, he dignify'd him with the character of Envoy 
or Le which among the Romans (according to Diony/ius) not only gave 
him who was honoured with it the authority of a General, but made his 


| Perſon ſacred and inviolable, as that of a Prieſt. 


Sicinius, free from diſtruſt, and with the ſincerity of a brave ſoldier, 
gladly embraced an op nity of ſerving his country. He repaired to 
the camp with all ſpeed. The Decemvirs, inſtructed by Appius, received 
him with outward marks of joy, and treated him with diſtinction. No- 
thing was undertaken without his advice; but this ſeeming deference con- 
cealed a real deſign of making away with him. An occaſion ſoon offered. 
Sicinius, with his accuſtomed frankneſs, having told the Decemvirs, that he 
thought they ſhould remove their camp into the enemy's territory, for ma- 
ny good reaſons which he laid before them, they commiſſioned him to go 
and view the ſituation of the country, and mark out the ground for a new 
encampment z and they appointed him a hundred choſen men light-armed 
to be his guard; but this guard conſiſted only of the Decemvirs ruffians, 
who had orders to diſpatch him. Sicinius having led them into the 
narrow paſſages of ſame mountains, they took that . to fall up- 
on him. He no ſooner perceived their baſe deſign, but ſetting his back 
againſt a rock, that he might not be attacked behind, he received them 
with'a courage that ſtruck terror into the boldeſt of them. Calling up all 
his ancient valour, he flew ſeveral of the aſſailants, and wounded others : 
And now not one of them durſt venture near him: They ſtood at a diſ- 
tance and threw their darts at him. But as even this did not effect their 
purpoſe, the villains climbed up to the top of the rock, and thence knock- 


p. 707. 


ed him on the head with ſtones. They then went back to the camp, and 7;y, B. 3. c. 
gave out that they had fallen into an ambuſh, in which they had loſt their 43. 


captain, and part of their comrades. At firſt they were believed ; but 


_ a band of ſoldiers, who, with the Decemvirs permiſſion, went to fetch P. H. p. 708. 


body of Sicinius in order to its burial, came to the place of action, 
„ they 
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V. of R. 304 chey perceived that the ſlain were all Romans; that they were all fallen 


Bef. J. C. 448. 
z Decemvirate 


P- 709. 


with their faces towards him, and that none of them were —— either 
of their arms or cloaths. All theſe circumſtances laid together, made 
them ſuſpe& that the brave veteran had been murdered by his guard, 
This ſuſpicion prevailing throughout the camp, raiſed loud complaintz 
and a general 3 The whole army with 2 fury demanded 
that the aſſaſſins ſhould be brought to juſtice. But the Decemvirs hel 


them to make their eſcape; and, becauſe the ſoldiers feemed reſolved to 


have the body of Sicinius immediately conveyed to Rome, they with al 


expedition gave it an honourable funeral at the public expence. The: 
proceedings of the Generals made it but too evident, that Sicinius had 
not been murdered without their privity ; and the diſcontent which & 
odious a treachery excited in this army roſe to ſuch a height, that the 

reater part of the ſoldiers began to think in earneſt of revolting from the 
B Government. A new attempt of Appius, which was ill 
more hateful, and which filled up the meaſure of his extravagant enor- 
mities, produced in the city and in the other army, a yet greater dete- 


{tation of the preſent tyranny. 


C HAP. XXIX. 


F. I. Appius (at Rome) falls in love with Virginia, a beautiful young 
woman, the daughter of a Plebeian. The wicked ſtratagems, which be 
employs to force her from her parents, that he may gratify his paſſion, occa- 
fron the abolition of the Decemvirate, and reſtoration of the Conſulſhip, 
Valerius and Horatius are choſen Conſuls. Revenge is taken on the late 
Decemvirs. 


$. I. T T has been already faid, that us, by agreement with his 
Collegues, ſtaid i Hed with 2 of . to keep the inha- 

bitants in obedience to the Decemvirs. As he was one day going to his 
Tribunal, he accidentally caſt his eyes on a young virgin of uncommon 
beauty, who was reading her book in one of the publick ſchools. (In 
theſe times it was cuſtomary at Rome for young perſons of that ſex, 45 
well as of the other, to purſue their proper ſtudies in ſchools that were 
purpoſely erected for them in the Forum.) Her charms, and the bloom- 
ing graces of youth, immediately drew his attention. He could not 
help beholding her with a ſecret pleaſure : His curioſity increaſed the 
next day; he thought her more lovely than before; and as he Was 
obliged to pals of by the ſchool, he inſenſibly conceived a moſt 
violent paſſion for her. Upon enquiry after her family and condition, he 
tearnt, that ſhe was by birth a Plebeiat ; her name Virginia; that ſhe had 
loſt her mother, Numitoria ; that her father, Virginius, then ſerved in the 
we of Centurion in the army employ'd againſt the Aqui, and that he 
d promiſed his daughter to Hilius, who had been Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, and who. was to marry her at the end of the campaign. his 
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This account, ſo unfavourable to Agpius's paſſion, ſerved only to in- V. of R. 304. 
creaſe it. He would gladly have married Virginia, but he had a wife Bef. J. C. 448. 


already; and had this not been the caſe, the laſt laws of the twelve ta- 3Decemvirate 


bles, of which he was the chief framer, prohibited all inter-marriages of 

Patricians with Plebeians; fo that he had no room to hope for the accom- 

pliſhment of his wiſhes, but by the ſcandalous means of debauching the 
ung maid. / 

ei innocence and modeſty of Virginia reſtrained him from opening 

his diſhoneſt purpoſe directly to her ſelf. He thought it more proper 

to begin the work by means of one of thoſe women of intrigue, who 


make a private market of the beauty and charms of youth. He loaded p. Hal. B. 11. 
her with favours, and having let her into his deſires, ordered her not to p. 710. 

name him, but to ſay only, that Virginia's lover was a man in power, “ 
who could do much good or much hurt to others, according to his plea- © 4+ 


ſure. This woman applied herſelf to Virginia's nurſe, made her rich 

reſents, and richer promiſes ; and having thus paved the way, came at 
length to the ſubject of her errand. But the nurſe, equally faithful and 
prudent, not only rejected the propofal with horror, but kept now a 
more watchful eye upon her charge than ever. Appius learned with grief, 
that it was impoſſible either to deceive or to corrupt her. 

However, his paſſion growing ſtill more furious by the difficulties it 
met with, he had recourſe to another ſtratagem more bold and impudent, 
and which, if it ſucceeded, would put Virginia wholly in his power. For 
the execution of this new ſcheme he employ'd a client of his, named 
M. Claudius, a man without ſhame or fear, and one of thoſe who intro- 
duce themſelves to the ear of the great, by the ſole merit of a baſe 
complaiſance for their pleaſures. This Miniſter of the Decemvir's paſſion, 
taking with him a band of fellows like himſelf, entered the public ſchool. 
where VIRGINIA was, and ſeizing her by the arm, would force her away 
to his own houſe, under pretence that ſhe was the daughter of one of his 
llaves, He was already Thain her all in tears through the Forum, when 
the People, hearing a great cry, flock' d about him, and being moved 
with ſo piteous a fight, obliged him to let go his hold. The Villain per- 
ceiving that he could not execute his firſt deſign, pretended, that he had 
not meant to uſe any violence, but to proceed in due courſe of law ; and 
he cited her to appear immediately before the Decemvir. Virginia by the 
new Laws was ob iged to follow the claimant to the tribunal of juſtice, 
where Appius was that day deſignedly alone upon the bench. The multi- 
tude all attended her, ſome out of curioſity to ſee the iſſue of ſo ſtrange a 
buſineſs, and others out of affection to Icilius, who during his Tribunate 
had made himſelf very agreeable to the People. Claudius was going in- 
ſtantly to open his claim; but the People full of indignation cried out; 


that he ought to wait *till Virginia's relations, who had been ſent for, 


vere come. To this the Judge conſented ; and Numitorius, the uncle 
of the young woman, arrived ſoon after with a great number cf his 


inſmen and friends. Bj 
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v. of R. 304 Silence being then made, Claudius ſet forth, that Art ber was born in 
Bef. J. C. 448. his houſe ; that ſhe was privately ſtolen away by a ſlave her mother, why 
3Decemvirate to conceal her theft, had pretended to be delivered of a dead child: By 
that it had ſince been diſcovered that ſhe had fold this girl to Virginiu, 
wife, who was barren, and who, being uneaſy at having no child, ha 
made Virginia paſs for her daughter: That he would ſoon produce unde. 
niable teſtimonies of what he advanced; that in the mean while, it wx 
but juſt that a ſlave ſhould go with her maſter ; and that he would gie 
{ſecurity for her appearance again, it Yirginius, at his return, {il 
pretended to be her real father. | 
D. Hal. B. 11. F. II. NUMITORIUS prefently ſaw that there was ſomebody af 
p. 711. much greater weight and power than Claudius at the bottom of this con. 
trivance ; but he prudently concealed his ſuſpicions, and repreſented to 
the Decemvir with a great deal of calmneſs, that his niece's father was ab- 
Livy, B. 3. c. ſent in the ſervice of his country; that it was highly unjuſt to diſpute a 
4+ citizen's right to his very children, when he was not preſent to aſſert it; 
that Virginius, upon notice, would not fail to be at Rome in two days, til 
whoſe return it was but fitting that her uncle ſhould have the care of her, 
Numitorius offered to give any ſecurity whatſoever for producing her again; 
but he ſaid it was not reaſonable to truſt the daughter of Yirginius in the 
houſe of ſuch a one as Claudius, where her honour would be in danger even 
more than her liberty. He added, that what he demanded was conformable 
to the laws, which ordained, that during a law-ſuit, and before a definitive 
ſentence, the plaintiff ſhould not diſturb the defendant in his poſſeſſion. 
The whole Aſſembly ſhewed by their applauſes, that they thought this 
D. H. p. 713- requeſt to be perfectly juſt. Appius having cauſed ſilence to . e 
and affecting the impartiality becoming a Judge, declared that he ſhould 
always be the protector of ſo reaſonable a Law, and which he himſelf had 
inſerted in the Twelve Tables : But that in the preſent diſpute there were 
ſome particular circumſtances which alter'd the caſe ; that here were two 
perſons claiming, one as a father, the other as a maſter; that if he who 
pretended to be the father of Virginia were preſent, he indeed ought to be 
allowed the poſſeſſion of her till the deciſion of the conteſt, but that he 
being abſent, the perſon who claimed her as his ſlave ought to have that 
poſſeſſion, giving good ſecurity, however, to produce her again at the 
return of him who was called her father. This ſaid, he ordered V1RcINia 
to be delivered up to Claudius. 
All the people preſent exclaimed againſt ſo iniquitous a Decree ; and no- 
thing was to be heard but cries of indignation, ſhrieks and lamentations. 
The women with tears in their eyes gathered round Virginia, and placed bet 
in the midſt of them, as if they meant to defend her. In this inſtant Ici- 
Livs, to whom ſhe had been promiſed in marriage, came running int 
the Forum with fury in his eyes, and loudly demanding who he was that 
durft to lay violent hands upon a free woman, and what were his prete!” 
Liv. B. 3. c. ſions? Appius who perceived him breaking through the crowd, ordered 


45: a Lictor to oppoſe his paſſage, and to tell him that the affair was 2 
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THIRD DECEMVIRATE. 


Chap. XXIX. 
judged, But nothing could ſtop the enraged lover; he forced his way up v. of R. 304. 
to che Tri ed, 


bunal, and taking Virginia in his arms, No, Appius, he cri 
« nothing but death ſhall ſeparate me from her. 
« thy vile artifices concealed, thou muſt murder me. Aſſemble all thy 
« Lictors, and if thou wilt, thoſe of thy Collegues too; bid them pre- 
« pare their rods and axes ; but to my laſt breath I will defend her ho- 
« nour. Have you deprived the Romans of the protection of their Tri- 


| « bunes, that you may ſubject their wives and daughters to your lewdneſs? 


« Go on to exerciſe your rage in ſcourging and ſlaughtering the Roman 
Citizens, but let modeſty and chaſtity eſcape your tyranny. Virginia 
« js mine, ſhe is promiſed to me, and I expect to marry a virgin pure 
« and unſpotted. I will receive her from no man's hands but her father's. 
« Tf in his abſence any attempt be made to do her violence, I will implore 
« the aid of the Roman People for my wife; Virginius will demand the 
« aſſiſtance of his fellow- ſoldiers for his daughter; and both Gods and 
« Men will be on our fide.” 

The People, equally moved with his misfortune and his courage, fell 
upon the Lictors who were forcing away Virginia, diſperſed them, and 
obliged Claudius himfelf to ſeek refuge at Appius's feet. The Aſſembly 
was full of noiſe and confuſion. The tumult increaſed by the arrival of 
thoſe who flocked to the Forum from all parts of the city. Appius quite 
ſtunn'd at ſeeing to what a degree the People were incenſed againſt him, 
was for ſome time in doubt what meaſures to take. At length, having 


359 


Bef. F.C. 448. 
If thou wouldeſt have zDecemvirate 


cauſed filence to be made: It is well known ( ſaid he) Tcilius only wants Lizy, B. 3. 
an opportunity of reſtoring the Tribuneſhip by means of a ſedition. But c. 46. 


* that he may have no pretence of complaint, I am willing to wait for 
* Virginias's return till to-morrow. Let his friends take care to give him 
* notice, It is not above four hour's journey from hence to the camp. I 
* will prevail upon Claudius to yield up ſomewhat of his right tor the 
* ſake of the public peace, and to let oh girl remain in liberty till the 
* return of the man ſhe imagines to be her father. But in caſe V:rginus 
does not appear to-morrow, I would have 7cilius know, that I ſhall not 
want any aſſiſtance from my Collegues to put my decree in execution, 
or to keep in awe ſuch ſeditious ſpirits as he. ; 

Claudius, feigning to admit unwillingly of this delay, requeſted that at 
leaſt Tcilius might give ſecurity for producing Virginia on the morrow. 
The People all around immediately held up their hands, and every man 
offered eagerly to be his ſecurity. [cilius touched with the affection of his 
tcllow-citizens, broke into tears, while he returned them thanks. To 
P morrow, /aid he, if there be occaſion, we will make uſe of your aſſiſt- 
„ ance. To-day, I hope they will be ſatisfied with my ſecurity and that 

of all Virginia's Relations.” 


Appius, though intoxicated with his paſſion, durſt not refuſe ſuch Bail: P. H. B. 11, 


But he privately diſpatched a meſſenger to his Collegues who commanded Liv. tid 
V. 7 . 


ue army, intreating them to arreſt Virginius upon ſome pretence or 
other, and to keep him in cloſe priſon, He thought that, the Father 
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Y. of R. zog. not appearing at the time appointed, he might then with a good colour 
Be. ). C. 448. deliver up the daughter into Claudius's hands: But his courier arrived at 


zDecemvirate the 


Livy, B, 3 


c. 47. 


D. Hal. B. 11. 
P. 715. 


camp too late. Numitorius's fon, and a brother of Icilius had been 
beforchand with him; and Virginius, upon the firſt notice of his daugh- 
ter's danger, pretending the ſudden death of ſome relation, had obtained 
leave to return to Rome, and was already gone. And he had the good 
fortune to eſcape two Parties of horſe, one which, upon the receipt af 
Appius's Letter, the Decemvirs ſent after him to ſtop him, and the other, 
which Appius, with the ſame deſign, had placed in the road that led from 
the city to the camp. 

He appeared the next morning in the Forum pierced to the heart with 
grief, and leading by the hand his daughter al drowned in tears: She 
was accompanied by her kinſwomen, and by a great number of other 
ladies. Virginius, as he paſſed along, addreſſed himſelf to his fellow. 
citizens with an air of dignity, that ſeemed to demand their aſſiſtance, 
rather than to implore it. To what purpoſe, ſaid be, do we every day 
*« expoſe our lives in war to defend our wives and children from a foreign 
<< enemy, if our Tyrants at Rome exerciſe upon them all the violence that 
can be ſuffered in a city taken by aſſault ? Icilius, quite furious with 
love and reſentment, inveighed loudly againſt Appius, without any r- 
ſerve : But the ſilent tears of the whole train of women affected the mul- 
titude more than any words or exclamations. 

$. III. AP PIUS heard with extreme ſurpriſe that Virginius was in 
the Forum. Full of rage and vexation he repaired inſtantly thither, with 
a numerous * guard of his dependants and creatures, Having aſcended 
his Tribunal, he bid Claudius open his demand, and proceed in his action. 
Claudius then repeated what he had ſaid the day before, and at the ſame 
time produced the ſlave, whom he had ſuborned, and who out of fear of 
her maſter, declared, that ſhe had fold Virginia to Virginius's wife. The 


Mr. Yertot, B. 5. p. 71. quotes D. Hal. 
as ſaying, B. 11. that Appius, to prevent all 
reſiſtance, ordered down the troops [z legions] 
that were in the Capitol, and that they took 
poſſeffion of the Forum. And he ſoon after 
quotes Livy, as telling us, that the multitude 
were attacked by Appius's ſoldiers. There is 
nothing either in Dion. Hal. or Livy, from 
whence it can be gathered, that Appius em- 
ployed any foldiers on this occaſion. It is 
true, Dion. Hal. repreſents him ſaying to the 
People, that the troops in the Capitol were 
not placed there only for defence againſt a 
foreign enemy, but alſo to prevent riots in 
the city. And Liuy (c. 48.) makes him in- 
ſinuate to the People, in order to terrify 
them, that he has brought down ſome armed 
men from the Capitol. But we do not find 
in either of thoſe two Hiſtorians, that theſe 


armed men ever appeared. D. Hal. ſays, 
p. 714. that Appius came to his Tribunal, 
ple we ice, but it was r ha- 
Tor, (a great company of his friends and 
clients) as appears by the context. And 
Livy (c. 49.) having mentioned the reſiſtance 
which Appius's Lictors met with when they 
would have ſeized Icilius, adds, Quum locu 
adeundi apparitoribus non daretur, iþ/e cum 
agmine Patriciorum juvenum per turban va. 
dens in vincula duci jubet. Appius, the molt 
deſpotic Magiſtrate that had appeared in Kone 
ſince Targquin, did not venture to exerciſe ſo 
avowed a tyranny, as to employ his armed 
ſoldiers to attack unarmed citizens. Thus: 
evident, not only from what the Hiſtorians 
ſay of thoſe who aided and abetted him, but 
from his being worſted in the conflict with 
his adverſaries. 
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claimant added, that he had many other credible witneſſes to produce, if Y. of R. 304- 
there were occaſion; and that he humbly hoped, his being the Judge's bef J. nt. 
client would not be thought a good reaſon for refuſing him that juſtice, “ce mvs 


which every other man would obtain in the like caſe : And he concluded, 
with intreating the Decemvir not to ſuffer himſelf to be influenced by his 
compaſſion to the prejudice of truth and right. 


The friends and relations of Virginia, to deſtroy this impoſture, repre- H. I, B. rr. 
ſented, that her mother Numitoria could have had no temptation to prac- p 


tiſc ſuch a fraud as was pretended ; that ſhe was married very young, 
and to a man almoſt as young as herſelf ; that ſhe bore a child in a very 
few years after her marriage; that if ſhe had proved barren, and had 
been minded to introduce a ſtranger into her family, ſhe would never have 
taken the child of a ſlave, and certainly not a girl, when ſhe might as eaſily 
have had a boy. That as to thoſe many credible witneſſes which Claudius 
talked of producing, it was highly improbable that a tranſaction which re- 
quired ſo much ſecrecy, ſhould be imparted to many perſons, when one 
was ſufficient for the purpoſe. That granting Numiteria to have been 
guilty of ſo ſtrange a folly, it was yet ſtranger that an affair intruſted 
with io many confidents ſhould remain ſo long a ſecret. That it was im- 
poſſible to account why Claudius himſelf ſhould be ſo profoundly ſilent in 
this affair for fifteen years, and ſhould never declare his pretenſions till 
the young woman was become marriageable, and appeared in that won- 
derful degree of beauty. 

At theſe words all eyes were turned upon Virginia; the modeſty of her 
countenance, her tears, her youth, her innocence, - and, above all, her 
amazing beauty, which clouded as it was with exceſſive grief, had yet a 
ſurpaſſing luſtre, fill'd every breaſt with the moſt tender compaſſion. Nor 
could they help reflecting with extreme concern and terror, that if the 
laws of liberty were thus violated in the perſon of this young maid, there 
could be no longer any ſecurity for wives or daughters againſt the like 
diſhonour, For eyery body was already convinced, that the allegations of 
Claudius and his witneſs were mere impoſture, and the wicked contrivance 
a 2 dignified villain, who thought himſelf at liberty to do whatever 

e pleaſed. | | 

But to thoſe arguments, ſhewing the improbability of what Claudius 
had alledged, Virginius added, that he had witneſſes of unqueſtionable 
credit ready, (whom he named, and who he deſired might be ſtrictly 
examined) who would teſtify, ſome, that they had ſeen Numitoria big 
with child, others, that they had been preſent when ſhe. was delivered of 
this daughter, and others, that they had ſeen her give fuck to young 


Virginia, which ſhe could not have done, had ſhe been barren, as Claudius 


pretended. | 

Virginius was ſtill going on with his plea, when Appius perceiving the 
impreſſion that was. made upon the Aſſembly by thoſe unanſwerable rea- 
ſons which had been offered, and being determined at any rate to accom- 


Pliſh his enterprize, interrupted him, and commanded filence, ſignifying, 
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362 De ROMAN His TAO Y. Bock [], 
Y. of R. 304. that he himſelf had ſomething to ſay. All the Peo | wa hog and 
Bef.7. C449. anxious to know what it was, were preſently ſtill, and liſtened to him wit 
Decemvirate attention. $79 s 
The Decemvir having firſt caſt his eyes on all ſides to obſerve hi; 
ſtrength, and how his friends were poſted, ©* Virginius, ſaid be, I mu 
„ acquaint you, and all who are here preſent, that this is not the firſt 
time | have heard of this affair. I was told of it long before my ele. 
« on to the Decemvirate. Claudius's father, at his death, deſired me to be 
% guardian to his ſon; (his anceſtors, you know, were always clients of 
our family.) Intimations were ſoon after given me, that I ought to claim 
this young ſlave in right of my ward. Hereupon I examined into the 
© matter, and found the fact to be exactly as Claudius has repreſented it 
« However, I did not think it became me to meddle in an affair of this 
nature, but choſe rather to leave it for him to manage when he ſhould 
come of age, when he might either take back the girl, or accept of 
a ſum of money for her from the parties who had bred her up. 
O Our civil feuds, and the hurry of public buſineſs, hindered me after. 
% wards from giving any attention to the concerns of Claudius. He has 
e applied himſelf of late, I ſuppoſe, to examine into the ſtate of his af- 
* fairs, and he finds this girl to belong to him, as part of his inheritance, 
I can ſee nothing unjuſt or unreaſonable in the demand he makes, to have 
* the daughter of his flave reſtored to him. It would have been better 
indeed if the thing could ſome way or other have been compromiſed. 
Fut ſince a ſuit has been commenced upon it, I am obliged in conſci- 
* ence to give teſtimony in his favour; and upon what I myſelf know, 
1 do, as Yodge: pronounce him lawful maſter of this girl.“ 
Virginius, provoked to the higheſt pitch at ſo unjuſt and cruel a ſentence, 
Livy, B. 3. c. no longer kept any meaſures with the Decemvir. Holding up his hand 
47 at him, Appius, I promiſed my daughter to Tcilius, ine not to thee. 
„I educated her for honourable marriage, and not to be a prey to an in- 
famous raviſher. What? Is the lawlefs luſt of favage bealts to pre- 
% vail among us? How the citizens here will bear with theſe things, 
4 know not; but I truſt that thoſe who are in arms will not endure 
them.“ 
The People at theſe words ſet up a loud cry full of indignation, and 
they ſeemed at firſt as if they would oppoſe the execution of Appius de- 
c. 48. cree. But the Decemvir with a threatening voice told them, that he was 
not unacquainted with the ſeditious meetings which had been held the night 
before, nor with the plots there laid to cauſe an infurre&ion, but that he 
wanted neither power nor reſolution to chaſtiſe theſe who ſhould dare to 
O. Hal. p. 517. diſturb the public peace; that the ſoldiers in the Capitol had not been 
placed there only for defence againſt the foreign enemy : And he adyiſed 
them therefore to be careful of their behaviour, and to retire quietly 
to their own houſes. © And you, ſaid he, (ſpeaking to one of bis Littors) 
go put aſide the crowd, ind make room for a maſter to lay hold of his 
re 55 
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The multitude terrify d at theſe menaces, and the wrathful manner in V. of R. 304. 
Ihich they were uttered; inftantly gave Back, and left the unhappy Vir- Bel. J. C. 46. 
ine anding! by herſelf, a helpleſs" prey” to injuſtice. Viriniut, who Decemwirate 
then ſaw that there Was no other remedy, turning towards the Decemvir, 
in humble manner thus addrefled him: Pardon, Apprvs, the unguard- 
« ed words which efcaped from me in the anguiſh of a farherly grief, and 
« allow me, if you pleaſe, before Clantins takes away the girl, private- 
« ]y to aſſe, in her preſence, ſome queſtions of her nurſe, that I may be 
« {+ right'ine chis matter, and; in caſe /3rginth be nor really my daughter, 
may return to the camp in leſs affliction.” ' | | | 
pius readily granted him this requeſt, upon condition however, that it 
hould be in Claudius fight, and without ſtirring out of the Forum. Vir- 
ginnt, pierced to the heart with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, rook his daughter, 
half dead, in his arms; he wiped away the tears in which her face was all D. J. p. 518. 
bathed,” embraced her, and drawing her near to ſome ſhops which were Liv. B. 3. c. 
on the ſide of the Forum, chance directed him to a butcher's Knife: Having **: 
inſtantly ſeized it, My dear daughter, this is the only way to fave thy 
« honour and thy liberty: As he ſaid theſe words he plunged the knife into 
her heart: Then drawing it out again all ſmoaking with her blood, he 
turned towards the Tribunal, and with a furious voice cried out, By 
« this blood, AppIUs, I devote thy head to the infernal Gods.“ | 
The Decemvir, from his Tribunal, called out in the greateſt fury, to 
ſeize him'z but he with the knife in his hand made his way through thoſe 
who would have ſtopt him, and being favoured by the Multitude, got out 
of the city; mounted his horſe, and took the road to the camp, In the 
mean while, Numitorius and Icilius raiſed a great commotion in Rome; they 
ſtaid by the dead body of Virginia, ſhewed'ir to the eyes of the 1 
and beſought them not to let her death go unrevenged. Crowds flocked 
to the Forum from all parts; they uttered bitter exclamations againſt the 
Decemvirs, and demanded the re- eſtabliſnment of the ancient government 
and of the Tribunes. As for Appius, he was now returned to his o w- 
houſe. He had waded through an ocean of wickedneſs, to reach a prize 
which eſcaped him for ever, in the very moment he thought to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. He had been a ſpectator of the murder of her, whom he 
loved to exceſs; a murder of which he himfelf was the cauſe; and by his 
laſt ſtroke of tyranny had made ſure of the extreme hatred and indignation 
of the Roman People. Stung with theſe reflections, he ſeemed to have 
quite loft his reafon. Inſtead of endeavouring to pacify the multitude, he 
lent his Lictors to ſeize Trilins and carry away the dead body from the 
berum. The People oppoſed the execution of his orders, and, being now 
urged to fury, fell upon his Lictors, broke their faſces, and drove them 
out of the Ferum. Appius hereupon getting together, as faſt as he could, c. 49. 
great number of his friends and clients, came in perſon to ſupport his 
authority. But Valerius and Horatius, thoſe ſworn enemies of the Decem- 
virs, having had notice of his motion, had put themſelves at the head of 
a band of brave young men, marched them into the Forum, and placed 
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Y. of R. zog. them round the body of Virginia. At firſt the two parties Aharged their 
ms 7 -C-445 fury againſt each other in mutual reproaches and invectives: But they ſoom 
D. K. p. 7105 after came to blows. | Appius was worlted and repulſed. In this perplexi. 

ty not knowing what elſe to do, he got up into the Temple of Vulcan, and 
be took upon him to act the 2 of a Tribune of the People, demand. 
ing that Valerius and Horatius ſhould, be thrown head-long from the 747. 
peian rock, as diſturbers of the public peace: But the multitude hiſſed at ſo 
ſenſeleſs a diſcourſe; and in the mean time Valerius, having cauſed the bo- 
dy of Virginia to be carried to the top of a flight of ſteps, where the 
People might ſee it, was from the ſame eminence inveighing againſt 
Appius. Moſt of the Decemvir's auditors ſoon left him to go to Valerius, 
who thereupon aſſuming the authority of a Magiſtrate, commanded the 
Lictors to pay no more attendance on a private perſon. And now Appius 
terrified at the deſertion of many of his Creatures whom he ſaw chang. 
ing ſides, believed his life to be in danger , hiding therefore his face with 
his robe he fled, and took refuge in a neighbouring houſe. , At this junc- 
ture Optius the Plebeian Decemvir ruſhed from another fide into the Forum 
to ſuccour his Collegue. But he came too late, Force had got the bet- 
ter of authority. He judged therefore that the wiſeſt method in the pre- 
ſent exigence was to aſſemble the Senate; and this in a great meaſure 
quieted the People; for they hoped that the Decemvirate would ſpecdily 
be aboliſhed. But thoſe of the Fathers who happened to be.in Rome were 
moſt of them friends to the preſent Government; they only ordered the 
People to behave themſelves peaceably, and commiſſioned ſome young 
members of their body to go to the camp near the Agidus, to prevent the 
ſedition which Virginius might excite there. In the mean time Valerius 
and Horatius cauſed the body of Virginia to be laid in an open litter, and 
to be carried in great pomp through all the high ſtreets, in order to excite 
the compaſſion of the citizens, and increaſe their deteſtztion of the Decem- 
virs. Men and women, old and young, married and unmarried, all ran 
out of their houſes to ſee this funeral 2 and they all bewailed her 
fatal beauty, and her untimely dea The women with tears in their 
eyes threw,. ſome of them flowers upon the litter, others the ribbons 
from their heads to adorn it, others caſt their girdles, their fillets, wreaths 
of their hair upon it. The men alſo contributed, every one, ſome little 
reſent. | 
l The whole city would have revolted immediately from the Government, 
had not the Decemvirs been actually commanding armies, and had not /2/:- 
rius and Horatius (who aa this buſineſs, and who hoped to compals 
their point without effuſion of blood) thought it more adviſeable to wait 
and ſee what Virginius's return would produce in the army near the Aigiai.. 
p. 720, & ſeg. $: IV. HE entered the camp, attended by near 400 citizens, and ftill 
Livy, B. 3. c. holding in his hand the bloodyknife with which he had killed his Daughter. 
50. The ſoldiers at this ſtrange ſight locked to him from all quarters. Virgins 
got upon a ſmall eminence, from whence he might the more eaſily be heard: 
His = was drowned in tears, and grief for a while tied his gu £4 
I eng 
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length breaking his mournful ſilence, he related to them the whole tragi- Y. of R. 304 - 
cal ſtory, and then raiſing his hands to heaven, I call you to witneſs, Bef. J. C. 448. 
immortal Gods, that Appius alone is guilty of the bloody deed I was 3 my ane 
« forced to commit. And you, my fellow ſoldiers, I conjure you not 
« to drive me out of your company as a parricide and the murderer of 
« my daughter. I would willingly have facrificed my own life to have 
« preſerved hers, if ſhe could have lived with her honour and her liber- 
« ty, But finding that the tyrant was determined to make her a ſlave, that 
« he might have an opportunity to diſhonour her, pity alone made me 
« cruel : I rather choſe to loſe my daughter, than keep her with ſhame, 
but I would not have outlived * one moment, had I not hoped to 
« revenge her death by your aſſiſtance.” 
The centurions and ſoldiers, filled with compaſſion for his misfortune, 
and with indignation againſt the Decemvir, all aſſured him, that they 
would not fail him in any thing he ſhould undertake againſt Appius. Nay 
they reſolved to extend their reſentment to all the Decemvirs, and to ſhake 
off the yoke of a dominion that was now grown into an avowed tyranny. 
The Decemvirs who commanded the army being informed of Yirginius's 
return, and of the diſpoſition of the ſoldiers, ſent for him with deſign to 
ſecure him. No obedience was paid to their orders. The troops were 
all. eager to return to Rome; nothing but the military oath withheld 
them. They thought they could not leave their Generals without offend- 
ing the Gods, and diſhonouring themſelves. Virginius, who burnt D. Hal, B. 11. 
with impatience to revenge himfelf of Appius, quickly removed their p. 723. 
ſcruple, by aſſuring them, that a Roman could never be under any ob- 
ligation to obey uſurpers and tyrants; that the Decemvirs were notoriouſly 
ſuch, and that therefore to ſubmit to them would not be obedience and 
piety, but madneſs and ſuperſtition. There needed no more to fatisfy the 
conſcience of the ſoldiers. They immediately flew in a kind of fury to 
their arms, ſnatch'd up their enſigns, and under the conduct of their re- 
ſpective Centurions took the way to Rome. The Decemvirs, ſtartled at 
ſo general a deſertion, ran to {top them: But wherever they turned them- 7;z, B. 3. c. 
ſelves, they found only exaſperated ſpirits, who breathed nothing but ven- 50. 
geance. If the Decemvirs ſpoke to them in gentle terms, they received no 
alwer, If they pretended to threaten or command, the ſoldiers ſternly 
anſwered, We are men, e have ſwords in our hands. 
The army entered Rome about evening, without making the leaſt diſtur- 
bance, and without ſo much as a ſoldier's ſtirring out of his rank. As they 
paſſed along they affured their friends and relations, that they were returned 
only to deſtroy tyranny. All the troops marched quietly through the city D. I. p. 224. 
to mount Aventine, fully reſolved not to ſeparate till they had obtained the 
depoſal of the Decemvirs, and the reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip. 
\. V. APPIUS, terrified with remorſe of conſcience, and with 
the revolt of the army, durſt not appear in public. But Oppius, his Col- 
lezue, had recourſe in this diſtreſs to the authority of the Senate, which 
be convened with all expedition. 0 


V. of N. 304. 
Bet. 7. C. 448: ſeverity, becauſe they themſelves: had given occaſton to the ſedition. Ihe 


Jap, B. . e. reſult of their debate was to commiſſion Sp. Turpeius, C. Julius, aud 
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The Roman HISTORY. "Book Il, 
The Senators thought it by no means adviſeable to proceed in a wayof 


P. Sulpitius, all three Confulars, to go to mount Aventine” and demand 
of the ſoldiers, By whoſe orders they had left their camp ? what their innen 
was in poſſeſſing themſelves of mount Aventine? and why, quitting the ww; 
begun againſt the enemy, they had invaded their own country ? 

Ihe ſoldiers did not want an anſwer, but they wanted a ſpeaker, for As yet 
they had not choſen themſelves a Head; and no one man among them would 
venture to act as Chief in this revolt. They remained for ſome time in h. 
lence, but at length they all cried out with one voice, Let Valerius n; 
Horatius be ſent to us, we will give an anſtber tothe Senate by them. 

As ſoon as the three Commiſſioners were gone, Virginius took notice to 
the ſoldiers how much they had been puzzled, even in an affair of no great 
importance, for want of a Head; that the anſwer they had fallen upon, tho 
pertinent enough, had 33 rather from caſual agreement, than pre- 
vious and public counſel; and he adviſed them therefore to chuſe ten per- 
ſons to be over them, and to manage for them. Inſtantly they- named 
him:the firſt to that honour, but he excuſed himſelf, deſiring, them to re- 
ſerve their good opinion of him to happier times. No honours, ſail 
<< he, can give me pleaſure while my daughter is unrevenged, not is it ad- 
viſeable for you, in ſuch a ſeaſon of trouble as this, to chuſe thoſe men to 
<< be. your directors and agents who are moſt obnoxious to the parties you 
are to treat with. If you think me capable of being” uſeful to you, 1 
„ ſhall not be leſs ſo in a private —_— The army hereupon ap- 
pointed ten other Centurions to be their Governors, with the title of 
Military Tribunes. | 

The example of this army was followed by that employed in the war 
againſt the Aqui: For Numitorius and Icilius had gone thither, and had 
ſpirited up the: ſoldiers to deſert their Generals. With colours flying they 
marched ſtrait towards Rome, and having advice; by the way, of the ſteps 
taken by the troops on mount Aventine, they in like manner, at the inſti- 
gation of Icilius, (a man ſkillful in popular affairs) choſe themſelves en 
Military Tribunes, to govern and conduct them. (What moved 7:11:95 to 

we this counſel was an apprehenſion, that, without ſuch election, the ten 
ribunes of the other camp might be thought to have a kind of right to 
be appointed the Ten Tribunes of the Commons in the next Comitia that 
ſhould be held for naming thoſe Magiſtrates, and he himſelf had a view 
to be one of the College.) Theſe troops entered the City, and marched 
through it in the ſame good order, and with the ſame peaceable behaviour, 
as had been obſerved by the other, whom they preſently after joined. And 
then the united armies commiſſioned” their twenty Military Tribunes to 
elect two out of their number to be ſupreme over all. The choice fell up- 
on M. Oppius and Sextus Manilius. 

The Senate in the mean while, anxious for the Commonwealth, ſat ever) 

day to conſider of ſome effectual remedy for the preſent evil. _—_ 
h ertio 
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ſertions were of dangerous example; and the frontiers were left expoſed to V. of R. 304. 
the invaſions of the enemy.) But the time which ſhould have Tom em- Bet. J. 4400. 
ployed in ſage deliberation, was waſted in ſtrife and wrangling. The dota; of 
Decemvirs were inceſſantly reproached with the murder of Sicinius, the 
luſt of Appius, and the miſcarriages in the war. At length it was con- 
cluded to ſend Valerius and Horatius to mount Aventine; but then theſe 
two Senators, finding that their mediation was become neceſſary, proteſted 
that they would not move a ſtep ſo long as the Decemvirs, whom they call- 
ed uſurpers, remained Maſters of the Government. 

The Decemvirs, on the other hand, declared that they would not reſign 
their authority till they had propoſed to the People the wo laſt Tables of 
Laws, and had got them paſs'd; and that this was the only term fixed 
for the expiration of their Magiſtracy. Nay, L. Cornelius, yet a warm O. Hal. B. 11. 
partiſan of the preſent Governours, adviſed againſt entering into any ne- P. 725: 
gotiation with the two armies, till they were returned to their former 
reſpective camps; upon which condition he was for offering the ſoldiers 
a general pardon, with an exception however to the Authors of the de- 
ſertion. 

The ſoldiers on mount Aventine receiving accounts from M. Duilius Lia, B. 3. c. 
(who had been formerly a Tribune) of what paſs'd in the Senate, came 52. 
to a reſolution to remove their camp to the Mons Sacer, a place which 
would put the Senators in mind of the ſteady reſolution of the Commons, 
and make them ſenſible of the abſolute neceſſity of reſtoring the Tribune- 
ſhip, in order to a re-union. Thither they marched, fortified themſelves 
there, and obſerved the ſame good diſcipline for which their anceſtors had 
been ſo much admired. In this decampment they were followed by ſuch 
| numbers of the Citizens, with their wives and children, that Rome was in a 
manner deſerted : *+ What have we to do, /aid they, in a City where nei- 
« ther chaſtity nor liberty is ſafe.” The Con/cript Fathers aſtoniſhed as 
they paſſed to the Senate-houſe to ſee the ſtreets ſo thin of people, and that, 
except a few old men, there was ſcarce any body in the Forum, came now 
tor the moſt part into the ſentiments of Horatius and Valerius. They de- 
clared that it was madneſs in the Decemvirs to think of retaining their 
authority, when they had no ſubjefts to govern. © What! /aid they, 
* will you adminiſter juſtice to empty houſes and bare walls? Are 
you not aſhamed to ſee that all the citizens in the Forum ſcarce 
equal the number of your Lictors? In ſhort, you. muſt reſolve either 
* to have no Commons, or to allow them Tribunes. They extorted 
* from our fore-fathers that Plebeian Magiſtracy, of which they had not 
then experienced the benefit; and do you imagine, that when they have 
taſted the ſweets of it, they will ever conſent to part with it, and eſpe- 
© cially ſince your Government has not been ſo moderate and gentle, as 
o make them feel no want of protection and ſuccour.?” 

The Decemvirs finding that there was no remedy, promiſed at length 
o be wholly governed by the Senate; they only deſired, that they might 
not be ſacrificed to the hatred of their enemies, and reminded the * 
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Y. of R. 304- that it concerned them nearly not to accuſtom the People to ſhed the bl 


Bef. J. C. 448. of Patricians, 
z Decemvirate 


Livy, B. 3. 


C 53. 


c. 5 J. 


them, they would then have it in their power to do juſtice to themſelves, 


De Roman HisTorRy. © Bock l 


$ VI. VALERIUS and Horatius having brought this affair to the 
point they had wiſhed, repaired to the camp, and were received by the {q. 
diers as their protectors. The Army, by the mouth of Jcilins, demands 
the reſtoration of their Tribunes, and of their privilege of appeal, and u 
— for all who had left the camp without permiſſion from their Gene. 
rals. But firſt of all they required, that the Decemvirs ſhould be delivered 
into their hands; and they loudly threatened to burn them all alive. 

The two mediators were not more favourable to thoſe Magiſtrates than 
the People themſelves ; but they proſecuted the deſign of deſtroying then 
with more art. At the ſame time that, in general terms, they exhorted 
the multitude not to be governed by cruel thoughts, (bidding them re. 
member that they had more occaſion for a ſhield than aſword) they inſ- 
nuated to them, that when they were in poſleſſion again of their right, 
and when their Tribunes, their Laws and Aſſemblies were reſtored ty 


The multitude, fully perſuaded that no Tribunes whatſoever could have 
more Zeal for the intereſt of the Commons than Yalerius and Horatin, 
truſted every thing to their management; who, returning without delay 
to the Senate, reported the Demands of the Army; but ſaid nothing of 
its bloody deſigns againſt the Decemvirs. Theſe Magiſtrates hearing no 
mention of their puniſhment, readily yielded to all that was aſked ; only 
Appius, cruel by nature, and judging of other men's hatred to him by 
his to them, ſaid aloud, <* I am not ignorant of the fate 1 am to expect. 
* The attack is only deferred till my enemies have got arms in their hands, 
Nothing but my blood will ſatisfy their malice. Be it fo. I am ready 
<* nevertheleſs to reſign the Decemvirate, and I care not how ſoon I do it.” 
Hereupon the Senate paſt a Decree, That the Decemvirs ſhould inftanty 
depoſe themſelves ; that the Pontifex Maximus ſhould hold the Comitia for 
elefting Tribunes, and that no notice ſhould be hereafter taken of the di. 
ſertion of the ſoldiers from their Generals, or the retreat of the Citizens to the 
Mons Sacer. Submitting to this Decree, the Decemvirs tmmediate!y te- 
paired to the Forum, and there abdicated their Magiſtracy, to the great 
Joy of the City. The news of their abdication was preſently carried by 
Valerius and Horatius to the Camp. Return, ſoldiers, to your country, 
+ Four Houſhold-Gods, your wives and children; and may this retum 
„be happy to you and to the Commonwealth!“ 1 the army 
ſnatched up their enſigns, and exulting with joy returned to Rome. But, 
before they ſeparated, they marched a ſecond time, accompanied by the 
reſt of the commons, to mount Aventine, where they made an election of 
their Tribunes. A. Virginius the father of the hapleſs Virginia, Nun: 
torius her uncle, and Icilius, to whom ſhe had been betrothed, were 


a Livy makes this Decree and another, to be the acts of the Commons, preſently after 
they had choſen their Tribunes. 
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Conſulſhip. | | 

$. VII TH E Adminiſtration of theſe Conſuls was wholly popular, D. Hal. B. 11. 
and the Plebeians obtained from them what they could hardly have hoped 5. 7 25. 
from their very Tribunes themſelves. In the firſt place: Whereas it was V4 Nx 
a diſputable point of Law, whether the PLEBIsCITA [the Decrees of the 29 
Commons,] would bind the SENATORS; the Conſuls now paſſed a Law in 
ComrTia CENTURIATA, importing, That what the Commons ſhould 
enact, in ComiTIa TRriBUTA, ſhould bind the whole Roman PzopLE. 
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By which Law (ſays Livy) the Bills of the Tribunes were armed with a very 


dangerous Weapon “. 


Omnium primùm, quum veluti in con- 
troverſo jure eſſet, tenerenturne PaTRES Plebi- 
ſeitis, legem CEXTURIATIS ComiT115 tulere, 
ut quod TrIBUTIM PLEeBEs juſſiſſet, Por u- 
LUM teneret; qua lege tribunitiis rogationi- 
bus telum acerrimum datum eſt. Liv. L. iii. 


"TH 

22 (L. xi. p. 726.) writes, “That 
« this Law put an end to the Diſputes which 
« had ſubſiſted between the Patricians and 
« Plebeians, concerning the Plebiſcita, made 
in the ComtT1a TrIBUTA, which the Pa- 
« tricians would not ſubmit to, nor allow to 
* be binding on any but Plebeians.” The 
Hiſtorian goes on, © It has been already ſaid, 
that in the Comitia Tributa the Plebeians 
and the Poor had the better of the Patri- 
« cans; but that in the Comitia Centuriata, 
« the Patricians, though much inferior in 
number to the Plebeians, were ſuperior to 
them in ſtrength.” | 

[This laſt aibrtion, how often ſoever he 
may have repeated it, I apprehend to be a 
great miſtake. He ſeems here to make the 
terms Patrician and Plebeian equivalent to 
Rich and Poor, The richer Citizens had 
Gubtleſs a ſuperiority of ſtrength in the 
Comitia by Centuries ; but the Patricians had 
not, The majority of the voters in the 
majority of the Centuries were unqueſtiona- 
bly Plebeians, and the Patricians were over- 
Powered, as well as out-numbered by the Ple- 
briars in the Comitia Centuriata. Had it not 
been fo, had the Patricians, in the Centuriate 
Comitia, been 5 in ſtrength to the Ple- 
beian, how conſummately ridiculous would 

Livy's admiration of the virtue of the 


&nan Pe ple, for their chufing to the Mili- 
Vor. I. 


The 


tary Tribuneſhip PaTRIctAxs only (V. of R. 

309) though the Plebeians were qualified, by 

= to be choſen to that Magiſtracy ! Ly, 
4. c. 6. 

* to l memorable Law (called Lex 
Horatia) now enacted, by the Comitia Cen- 
turiata, Dionyfius would have better ſatisfied 
the curioſity of his readers, if he had given 
them ſome inſtances of PLzeB1sciTa, made 
in Cour by TIRES, to which the PAT RI- 
CIANS had refuſed to ſubmit. In his ſeventh 


Book, he mentions a Plebiſcitum, that made 7,7 ſupr. p 
189, 190. 


it penal 7 interrupt a Tribune, when ſpeaking 
to an aſſembly of the People. And he tells us, 
that this Plebiſcitum was followed by much 
altercation between the Con/u/s and the Tri- 
bunes, And that the Senate and the Commons 
mutually refuſed to ratify each other's De- 
crees. 

Meta TgrTo ro 9 rie o iyivorTe 
Toig nad go T 5 rue UTATS; AN,, 9 
Sri 6 87 pcs obo n Burn none xu. nννðH“x— 
r & Jg ynoin T1 Bunn Quo Tr mv” A- 
reg ri r Atv 03 x; Ov violiag ixoTis a 
Aus Jiri. 5. J L. vii. p. 432. 

Deinde multz variiſque de rebus inter Tri- 
bunos & Coſs. altercationes ſunt ſequutæ 
& neque ipſa plebs ſenatus- conſulta rata ha- 
bebat, neque ſenatus ipſe ulla plebiſcita ap- 
probabat. Sed magna contentione utrique 
alteris adverſabantur, & ſe invicem ſuſpe- 
cos habebant. | 

But theſe things paſſed in the next year 
after the erection of the Tribuneſhip, and 
before the introduction of ComiTia 'T'r1- 
BUTA, even according to the Greek Hiſtori- 
an's own account. Here then a queſtion 
ariſes. In what Coniia were thoſe Pl biſcita 
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Y. of R. 394+ The Lex Valeria touching appeals to the Afſembly of the People was con. 
rae cats firmed anew, and ſtrengthened with another Law, forbidding the future 
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made, which were anterior to the firſt em- 
bly by Tribes? Not in the Centuriata: The 
Tribunes never attempted to hold 2% af- 
ſemblies. And as to the Curiata, we are 
told, that theſe could not be held but by a Pa- 
trician Magiſtrate, nor without a previous 
Decree of the Senate, nor without Sacrihces 
and Auſpicia, the care and management of 
which were appropriated. to the Patricians. 
And we are likewiſe told, that the Tribunes, 
when they held A/*mb/zes of the citizens for 
making Laws, obſerved none of theſe cere- 
monies and formalities, Particularly, with re- 
gard to the Senate's authoriſing their pro- 
ceedings, Appius Claudius (in the debate on 
the affair of Coriolanus) enumerating, to the 
Fathers, the uſurpations of the Plebeians and 
their Tribunes, mentions this among the reſt, 
7 hey propeſe laws without conſulting you, and 
they pafs them without your approbation, Newss 
Te med vuTu; io ig, xa THtEG init 
Tn; UpeTigas vw png dix. D. H. L. vii. 
p- 455. And this, as I before obſerved, 
was anterior to the introduction of Comitia 
Tributa. Shall we not therefore be obliged 
to ſay, That though the A/emblies of the 


<Curiz could not, by the original conſtitution 


of the State, be legally held, and were not 
held in the firſt years of the Commonwealth, 
nor perhaps, after the introduction of Comi- 
tia Tributa, without the conditions above 
ſpecified ; yet the Tribunes, ſoon after the 
inſtitution of that magiſtracy, did, without 
any previous Senatus Conſultum, convene the 
Plebeians of the Curiæ, and, in thoſe aſſem- 
blies, did, without Auſpices, or any Religious 
Ceremonies, enact Laws, which were called 
Plebiſcita ? 

By the treaty of Re-union (on the Mons 
Sacer) the Tribunes were authoriſed to hold 
ConciL1a of the Commons; and they ſeem to 
have turned theſe Concilia into ComiTia by 
Cur1z, as has been repreſented above, p. 
189, 190. But it does not fully appear, 
whether the Senators and other Patricians, 
who were excluded the Concilia of the Com- 
mont, were ſuffered to be preſent, and vote 
in their Comitia. Dionyſius, in the paſſage juſt 
referred to, repreſents the Tribunes as ve 
expeditious in getting their Plebiſcitum paſſed, 
leſt the Conſuls ſhould come and oppoſe it. 
But by Oppe/ition here, he may poſſibly mean 


Creation 


an oppoſition by Violence, diſturbing th, 
Aſſembly, and hindering it from concludine 
any thing; for this was no uncommon me. 
thod with the Patricians, when they diſliked 
a Bill, propoſed by the Tribunes. 

A secon difficulty is thrown in our way 
by what Dionyfius fays of the Diſputes con. 
cerning the PLEBISCITA made in the Com, 
by Trx1nes, and of the Patrician refuſing to 
ſubmit to them. I do not recall any one 
Plebiſcitum, by him mentioned, as made, he. 
fore this time, in Comitia Tritgta, except 
the Judgments of the TarnESs in criminal and 
capital cauſes. And theſe Fudgments did all 
take place, according to his own account, 
Coriolanus went into exile purſuant to the 
ſentence againſt him; Menenius paid the 
fine, to which he was condemned; Servilins 
was acquitted ; the ſureties for the appear- 
ance of C/o Quinctius, upon his running 
away to avoid trial, paid the money, they ſtood 
bound for to the public. So that when the 
Hiſtorian ſays, that the Patricians refuſed to 
ſubmit to the PLepisciT a, it is hard to guels 
what he means, unleſs it be, That (before 
the Horatian Law) the Patricians did nct re- 
cogniſe the Cour TrIBUTA, held by ilt 
T'r1BUNES, as a legal Legiſlature, though they 
ſubmitted, through neceſſity, to all their De- 
crees. In the cole of Cæſo Quinctius (year of 
Rome 292.) Dionyfius (L. x. p. 631.) diſ- 
fering from Livy, who makes C/o humble 
himſelf ſo far, as to ſollicit the favour of the 
multitude, repreſents him diſowning the jur!l- 
diction of the Court, and refufing to plead: 
yet the Hiſtorian introduces L. Quinctius Cn 
cinnatus, the Father of the accuſed, pleading 
earneſtly for his ſon to the Aſſembly. 

It may be ſaid, that this was the pure 
effect of neceſſity, and ougat not to be con- 
ſtrued into a recogniſing the Aſſembly for a 
lawful Judicature, For in the year 298 (fu 
years after the affair of C/o) on occaſion of 
the Tribunes citing the Conſuls to appear in 
judgment before the Tribes, the Conſuls 
openly affirm, that the Tribunes have no pee 
to ſummon thither, even the moſt inconfider abie 
of the Patricians, without a previous Senatus 
Conſultum for that purpoſe. D. H. L. * 

. 66x. And in the conteſt about Yor" 
ill (Year of Rome 282.) Appius Claudius 
(then Conſul) declared that be En 
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creation of any Magiſtrate, from whoſe judgments an appe 
lie to that Aſſembly, and permitting any perſon to kill the man who ſhoul 


5 the nating of any law, which had not 
e the 14 A and approbation of 
ihe Senate. And the concluſion of that con- 
teſt was—The Senate made a Decree, au- 
thoriſing the People to give their ſuffrages 
upon the Bill, and then the Bill was by the 
People paſſed into a Law. D. H. L. ix. 

. 602, | 

_ It is ſaid above (p. 244.) that this Law was 
enacted by the Comitia Centuriata. Several 
reaſons may be given in fupport of that 
opinion. Firſt, the validity of this Law was 
never diſputed ; in the next place it under- 
went the form of a previous Senatus Confultum, 
and then, thirdly, it ſeems probable, at leaſt, 
(for the reaſons given in the Diſcourſe at the 
end of Chap. xiii.) that there were no Comztia 
Tributa before VolERO's Law was enacted. 

But let us ſuppoſe, on the authority of Dio- 
1/5, that Comitia Tributa were in uſe from 
the time of Coriolanus; and that all the capital 


trials, which the Hiſtorian ſpeaks of, as be- 


tween that time and Volero's Tribuneſhip, 
and all the capital trials from Yolero's Tri- 
buneſhip to the Conſulſhip of Valerius and 
Horatius, were in 7 tes of the Tribes, 
and that even Voleros Law was enacted in 
one of thoſe Aſſemblies : what will follow 
from theſe facts, com with the paſſages 
Juſt cited from the Hiſtorian ? — 
at leaſt, the conſequence will be, that before 
the Horatian Law, there were two /orts of 
Pl:biſcita : Some that were paſſed in Comitia, 
held by the Tribunes, without previouſly con- 
ſulting the Senate ; others, that were pre- 
ceded by an authorifing Decree of the Fa- 
thers, as in the caſe of Corialanus, and in that 
of Fe/ero's Bill. That to the former ſort the 
Pairicians would not ſubmit, but did ſubmit 
to the latter. And that this is the reaſon, 
why we read of no oppoſition given to the 
execution of thoſe ſentences, which are ſaid 
by Dicny/izs to have been paſſed againſt cer- 
tay Conſular, and other great men, by the 
Comitia Tributa, held by the Tribunes : We 
may ſuppoſe, that theſe Aſſemblies had been 
authorited by Senatus Comſulta (though not 
mentioned by the Hiſtorian) to js judge 
thoſe perſons. And then it will ſeem that 
the Horatian Law was enacted purely to give 
to the Plebiſcita, that ſhould be made in 
Conitie Tributa, without previouſly conſult- 


attempt 


ing the Senate, the ſame force, as was allowed 
to thoſe which had been made in the like 
Aſemblies, authoriſed by a Decree of the 
Fathers. 

According to Livy (L. 3.c. 54.) the Com- 
mons had no ſooner recovered their T:- 
bunes (upon the abdication of the Der2mwwirs) 
but to Law-making they went with all vehe- 
mence, even before they returned to their 
houſes (for they were then encamped with- 
out the city.) Tribunatu inito L. lcilius ex- 
templo PLEBZM Rocavir, etPLeBs Scrvir, 
ne cui fraudi effet ſeceſſio ab Decemwiris facla. 
Confeſtim de Conſulibus creandis cum prowca- 
tione M. Duilius rogationem pertulit. Ea 
omnia in pratis Flaminiis Concitto Preps 
acta 

If I might here hazard a conjecture, I 
would ſay, that theſe proceedings, which 
were cloſely followed by the Lex Horatia, 
were the immediate occaſion of this Law's 
being enacted. That when Livy ſays, Ea 
omnia Conciltio PLEBIis afa, the words 
Concilio Plebis are not equivalent to Comiti:s 
Tributis. And that the new Law, while it 
gave the PLEBiscITA (the Decrees of the 

ommens) a force equal to that of Laws made 
in the Comitia Centuriata, confined this pri- 
vilege to ſuch Plebiſcita, as ſhould be made 
Talguriu, i. e. in Comitia Tributa, and did 
not extend it to decrees that might be made, 
Concilio Plebis, Quum veluti in controverſo 
jure eſſet, tenerenturne patres PLERISCITIS, 
Lies Centuriatis Comitiis tulere, ut quod 
Tarzuriu Plebes juſſiſſet Populum teneret. 


which aſſumed ee of Legiſlation ; and I 
have not obſerved any cogent reaſon for be- 
lieving that there were no ſuch Concilia after 
the A/emblies by Tribes were brought into uſe. 

Should it be aſked, what the difference was 
between ComiTia TrIBUTA held by the Tri- 
bunes and Concil1a PLEBISs, I ſhould ſay, 
that, from the former, only the Senators were 
excluded; but that al the Patricians were ex- 
cluded from the latter. The latter therefore 
was an Aſſembly of the Commons, the former 
an Aſſembly of the People; which People 
nevertheleſs is ſometimes called Plels. Plebs 
eſt cæteri cives fine ſenatoribus. Digeſt. L. 50. 
T. 16. N. 238. 
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Before che introduction of Comitia Tributa, 77 fager. p- 
there were unqueſtionably Coxcil iA PLezis, 18 


9, 190. 
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zog. attempt ſuch a creation. To theſe Laws was added a Regulation im. 
Ii - porting, that the Senatus Conſulta, which were often ſuppreſſed or altered 


y the Conſuls, ſhould for the future be tranſmitted to the AÆdiles, and 
preſerved in the Temple of Ceres. | | 
$. VIII. THOU GH the Patricians in general greatly diſliked al 
theſe Proceedings, yet, becauſe hitherto they ſaw no arcs perſon of 
their Party attacked, they made no oppoſition to them. But the Scene 
3- quickly changed. The liberty of the People, and the Power of the Tri. 
bunes being now firmly re-eſtabliſhed, the latter thought the favourahl: 
time come for proſecuting the Decemvirs, and all the accomplices of their 
tyranny. Appius was the firſt accuſed. Upon a Summons from Yirgin; 
(who was appointed to be the accuſer) he came into the Forum, attended 
by a crowd of young Nobles, who had been his Miniſters and his Guard 
during his Decemvirate. Their Appearance brought afreſh into the Peo- 


judicem 


le's minds all the inſtances of his horrible abuſe o 


power. 


Then Virginius began, Long ſpeeches, O Romans, are for clearing 


* up of doubtful c 


es. I ſhall not waſte your time in expatiating upon 


the crimes of a man whoſe cruelty reduced you to the neceſſity of 


It would ſeem that the Senators (in theſe 
times at leaſt) were not allowed to vote in 
the Comitia Tributa, except when theſe Aſſem- 
blies were held by one of the Magiftratus 
Majores ; and that then they were held with 
Auſpicia, Tributa Comitia ſi a Plebeiis Magi- 
ſtratibus, hoc eſt a Tribuno Plebis & Ædile 
Plebis facta ſint, ne Auſpiciis (ut ait Diony- 
fius) eſſe facta: fin a Patriciis Magiſtratibus 
cum Auſpiciis. Manut. de Com. Rom. cap. ix. 


Dr. Middleton (in his Treatiſe on the Roman. 
SENATE, . 119.) ſpeaks too generally, when 
a 


he ſays, that the 7ribunes excluded them [the 
Senate] from any ſhare or influence in the A em- 
blies of their Tribes. It would have been exact, 
I believe, if he had ſaid, from THEIR Afem- 
blies of the Tribes, that is, from the Comitia 
Tributa RELD by the TRxIBUNES, But we find, in 
the year 307 (three years only after enacting 
the Lex Horatia) the ConsvLs holding the 
Comitia Tributa, on occaſion of the diſpute 
between the Ardeates and Aricini, who had 
referred their cauſe to the arbitration of the 
Reman People. Aricini atque Ardeates de am- 
biguo agro quum ſæpe bello certafſent— 

opulum Romanum cepere.—Con- 
cilio Populi a Magiſtratibus dato—quum Tr1- 
BUS vocariet populum inire ſuffragium opor- 
teret, confargit P. Scaptius—hi licet, inquit, 
ConsuLEs de republica dicere &c. Quum, 
ut vanum, eum negarent ConsULEs au- 
diendum eſſe, vociferantemque prodi publi- 
cam cauſam /ummoveri jufſiſent, ' Tribunos 
appellat &c. Liv. B. 4. c. 71. 

1 


I thought to have mentioned ſome part- 
culars in the Hiſtory of theſe firſt years of 
the Republic, that do by no means correſpond 
to the rules laid down by the Learned as ge- 
nerally obſerved in the holding the ſeveral 
ſorts of Comitia, and doing buſineſs therein ; 
but I am glad to retire from theſe diſcuſſions 
under cover of a paſſage in the excellent 
work, before referred to, entitled EIRTufxrs 
or CIVIL Law. In page 185 the learned, 
judicious and candid Author, after ſpeaking of 
the differences between Lex and PLep15ct- 
TUM, and between the Comitia Curiata and 
the Comitia Centuriata, proceeds thus: 
e judged it proper that my reader fhouid 
« ſnatch, in a ſhort and comprehenſive view, 
« this part of the Reman conſtitution. He 
« will more eaſily make himſelf maſter of 
e particulars, even when they contradict, © 
« vary from, his general Syſtem : and | am 
« perſuaded, that many things might be 
© taught more ſucceſsfully, if both writers 
« and readers would ſometimes conſider that 
« which they ſet off with, not as a part of 
« the building, but only as ſo much ſcaffold- 
ing, to be laid aſide afterwards, or throw! 
« by as uſeleſs and unneceſſary. In the Civil 
« Hiſtory of a People, this doctrine may 
« have fairer play, becauſe the conſtitution 
« of a country, at its final ſettlement, 1s belt 
„ apprehended by the difference it came 
« with it, from the ſame conſtitution, when 


« it firſt began to be moulded.“ 
« taking 
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« paſs over the whole ſeries of your flagitious practices during the ſpace 
« of two years. There is one crime only, from which if you do not in- 
« ſtantly clear yourſelf, I order you to be led to priſon. 

„What have you to ſay for the ſentence you paſſed againſt Virginia? 
« Why did you, contrary to law, refuſe a perſon, whoſe liberty was 
« brought into diſpute, the poſſeſſion of that liberty till the ſuit was de- 
« termined ?” 

Appius had no hope of aſſiſtance either from the Tribunes or the People; 
nevertheleſs he called upon the Tribunes ; and when, none of them inter- 
poſing, the Officer laid hold on him to drag him away, he cried out, I 
appeal. The ſound of theſe ſacred words (the guardians of liberty) tho” 
from a man who had ſo lately violated the laws of liberty, cauſed an uni- 
verſal ſilence. He then reminded the People of the merit of his anceſ- 
tors, and of his own unhappy affection to the Commons, when to the great 
diſpleaſure of the Senate he relinquiſhed the Conſulſhip, to make way for 
the Decemvirate and the eſtabliſhment of the new Laws; Laws which 
were ſtill in force, while he the Legiſlator himſelf, contrary to the tenor of 
them, was condemned to Priſon. He added, that as to his merits and 
demerits, it would appear what they were, when his trial ſnould come on; 
that at preſent he loaded the common rights of a Roman Citizen, and 
only demanded the time neceſſary for preparing his defence: That if with- 
out being heard he was now ſentenced to priſon, he appealed once more to 
the Tribunes, and exhorted them not to follow the example of thoſe they 
hated : That if the Tribunes confeſſed they had come to an agreement a- 
mong themſelves to aboliſh the right of appeal, he appealed from them to 
the People, and implored the protection of the Laws juſt made, by joint 
conſent of Conſuls and Tribunes, to confirm that privilege. © What 
Citizen can hope for any benefit from thoſe Laws, if Appius Claudius 
* can reap none? Your conduct with regard to me will make it 5 
* pear, whether this right of appeal, of which you ſeem ſo jealous, 

© Only the appearance of a abr. was a thing ſubject to the cabals and 
private views of the Tribunes, or whether it be the real and firm ſup- 
port of liberty.” 


thing to do with laws or any ſocial compact, nor ought to have any benefit 57: 
rom them. That having made himſelf perpetual Decemvir, his Tribunal 
had been the retreat and ſtrong-hold of all wickedneſs ; that regardleſs of 
Gods and men, and always ſurrounded by hangmen inſtead of Lictors, he 
had, contrary to all laws and privileges, deſpoiled, ſcourged and mur- 
dered his fellow-citizens; that then, turning his mind from ſlaughter to Jult, 
had not been aſhamed to tear a Roman maid of free condition out of her 
lather's arms, deliver her into the hands of the vile miniſter of his pleaſures, 
and reduce the father to the cruel extremity of killing his daughter, to pre- 


lrve her honour : That when the uncle and the perſon to whom ſhe was 
betrothed 


« taking arms to reſcue yourſelves from it : Nor will I ſuffer him to add V. of R. 304. 


3 a Bef. J. C. 448. 
to his wicked deeds the impudence of defending them. Appius, I ſhall 60 ait. 


Virginius, in anſwer, ſaid, that Appius was the ſingle man who had no- Livy, B. 3. c. 
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bo Conſulſhip. his intended rape than touched with concern for the murder, That fu 
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betrothed were taking up the body of the expiring virgin, he had com. 
manded them both to priſon, being more vexed at the diſappointment o 
it was but fitting ſo infamous a wretch ſhould go to that priſon which, 
himſelf had built, and had inſolently named the Habitation of the Commun; 
of Rome. Then, turning to Appius, Appeal therefore, as often as yoy 
will; unleſs you inſtantly plead, I order you to jayl as a criminal con. 
„ demned.“ 

The commitment of a Patrician of ſuch high rank, ſeemed to many 
perſons, even among the Commons, an exceſſive ſtretch of 7ribunitian 
power; yet no body oppoſed it. Appius was that minute led to priſe, 
and Virginius appointed him a day for making his defence. 

His uncle, C. Claudius, who had always been againſt the Decemyir, 
and who had particularly deteſted the pride and inſolence of his nephey, 
haſtened however to his aid as ſoon as he heard of his diſgrace. It has 
been already faid, that to avoid being an eye-witneſs of the | 7077 Go- 
vernment of the Decemvirs, and of the miſeries of Rome, he had retired 
to Regillus. He was no ſooner come back to Rome, but he appeared in 
the Forum in a habit of mourning, and attended by all his relations and 
friends. He went from citizen to citizen, and beſought each of them in 

articular not to fix ſuch an ignominy upon the Claudian family, nor to 

uffer ſuch a ſhame to themſelves, as that the founder of their laws ſhould 
lie in a dungeon with villains and robbers ; but rather to forgive one of the 
Claudii, for. the ſake of ſo many of the name as interceded for him, than 
out of hatred to one, to reject the prayers of ſo many. He added, that 
the People having fortunately recovered their liberty by their courage, 
there was now nothing wanting to the happineſs of the Republic, but the 
reſtoring of union between the two orders in the State, and that this would 
be beſt done by clemency. 

Many of the citizens were moved to pity by the intreaties and inter- 
ceſſions of Claudius. But Virginius on the other hand begged them to have 
compaſſion for him and his daughter, and to have regard to the prayers, 
not of the Claudian family which had tyrannized over them, but of Yirei- 
nia's relations, three Tribunes, who being created for the ſuccour of the 
People, ought in their neceſlity to receive ſuccour from them. Yirginius 
prevailed. | 

Appius died in priſon before the day came for his trial; and Dionyſus 
tells us, that tho* the Tribunes gave out that he had ſtrangled himſelf, it 
was much ſuſpected that he had been diſpatched by their orders. Li, 
without mentioning a word of the Tribunes, barely relates, that piu, 
to avoid the infamy of a public puniſhment, put an end to his own lite 
in priſon. | | 

The trial of Sp. Oppius, one of the Plebeian Decemvirs, followed next. 
Numitorius, Virginia's uncle (who was now a Tribune) proſecuted him, 
as an accomplice of Appius, whoſe injuſtice in her affair he had not oppoſed, 
tho* at that time in Rome, Nor was this the only crime laid to his charge 
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m. A veteran, who had ſerved 27 years, and had been eight times honoured V. of R. 304. 
of with military rewards, ſtripping off his robe, expoſed his ſhoulders, Bef. J C. 448. 


ely which had been torn with rods by the Decemvirs Lictors; and he offered Conſulſbip. 
he to ſubmit himſelf to the ſame treatment again, if Oppins could aſſign any 
25 good reaſon for his cruelty. The accuſed was condemned by the unani- 
ou mous ſuffrages of the People; he was thrown into priſon, and Dionyſius 
n- tells us, that he died there the very ſame day. The other eight Decemvirs D. Nal. B. 11. 
ſought their ſafety in flight, and baniſhed themſelves. Their effects were p. 726. | 
ny confiſcated and fold, and the produce carried by the Quæſtors into the pub- 
an lic treaſury. Marcus Claudius, the inſtrument employed by Appius to get 
n, Virginia into his power, was condemned to death; but as he laid all the 
crime upon Appius, Virginius was contented with his exile, doubtleſs in con- 
5 ſderation that the wretch had acted in compliance with the will of a Magi- 


, ſtrate from whom he could have no appeal. 

15 Thus was revenge taken for the innocent blood of the unfortunate Vir- 

ö gina, whoſe death, (like that of Lucretia, procured liberty to the Roman 

d People. 

n Tho the puniſhment of the Decemvirs was owned to be juſt; yet the Ln, B. z. 
d Senate could not help being under ſome Conſternation at the death and exile c. 59. 
n of ſo many members of their body. Neither was it poſſible to foreſee what 

0 bounds the Tribunes, who were ſo cloſely united with the two Conſuls, 

i would put to their revenge: They ſeemed to be ſo many new Decemvirs, 

e who were going to re-eſtabliſh the late tyranny. Duilius, who was one of 

n the Tribunes, but more moderate than the reſt, diſpelled the fears of the 

t Senate by this public declaration: Enough has been done for the Secu- 

; * rity of our liberty, and the puniſhment of our enemies. During the 

: „ remainder of this year, I will not ſuffer, that any perſon be proſecuted 

or impriſoned for paſt faults, which being already expiated, ought there- 
fore to be no longer remembered.” 


| CHAP. XXX. 


9. 1. The Conſuls take the field. Valerius defeats the Equi and Volſci, and 
Horatius the Sabines. Nevertheleſs the Senate, diſſatisfied with their too 
Popular adminiſtration, refuſe them a Triumph. They obtain it of the 
People. F. II. The Tribunes purpoſe to get themſelves perpetuated in the 
Tribuneſhip, and Horatius and Valerius in the Conſulate. Duilius, one 
of the College, defeats both theſe projetts. By bis influence, joined with 
the Senate's, five new Tribunes are choſen ; aſter which, finding that he 
cannot prevail with the Tribes to fill the other five places with new Magi- 
ſtrates, he diſmiſſes the Aſſembly, referring the completion of the whole num- 

ber of ten Tribunes to rhe froe already elected. Theſe five, among thoſe 
they aſſociate with them in their office, name two Patricians. TREBONTUSs 
ASPER, one of the Plebeian Tribunes, ſhortly after gets a Law paſſed, 
forbidding the Tribunes the praftice of Co-optation. F. III. In the 
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v. of N 304 Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Agrippa Furius the old diſſen. 

Bef.7. C. 448: tous are renewed , inſomuch that though the Equi and Volſci ravage i}, 

voContulinip. country to the very gates of Rome, the Tribunes oppoſe the neceſſary lein 
of troops to repulſe them : But Quinctius gets the better of this oPPoſitim, 
by a ſpeech he makes to the People. The Conſuls rout the enemy. F. IV. 
The Roman People diſhonour tbemſelves by a judgment they give in a cauſe 
referred to iheir arbitration by the cities of Ardea and Aricia, 


F. I. ND now the main affair of the Republic was to revenge her. 
ſelf on her Enemies abroad, who had taken advantage of her 
late inteſtine diviſions and anarchy to invade and pillage the Roman tetri- 
tory. Valerius was appointed to march againſt the united forces of the 
qui and Volſci, and Horatius againſt the Sabines. But before the Con- 
Livy, B. 3. c. ſuls left Rome, the two laſt tables of Laws, which had not yet been eſta. 
7 Ba bliſhed in due form, received the proper ſanction, and, being engraven in 
braſs, were fixed up in the Forum. 
c. Co. 9, Each Conſul obtained a compleat victory. Nevertheleſs the Senate be- 
ing difſatisty'd with theſe Magiſtrates, on account of their exceſſive po- 
D. Hal. B. 11. pularity, and the little regard they had ſhewn for the honour or intereſt 
P. 727» of their own order (even leſs than the Tribunes) decreed only one day's 
ſupplications (or ſolemn thankſgivings) in the name of both; but the Peo- 
ple, of their own motion, prolonged the ceremony all the next day. 
Liv. B. 3. c, In the mean time, the Generals returned and appeared with their legions 
93* in the Campus Martius; and hither they ſummoned the Senators. Of this 
ſeveral of the chief among them very much complained, as if the Senate 
was held in the midſt of arms, with a view to keep it in awe. The Con- 
ſuls hereupon removed the Aſſembly to the Flaminian Meadows, and there 
preſented their petition for a TRIUUH H. Many of the Fathers ſtood up 
and warmly oppoſed their requeſt ; but C. Claudius eſpecially ſpoke with 
great bitterneſs on this occaſion. Directing his ſpeech to the Conſuls, 
D. Hal. B. 11, ** Did you not ſolemnly promiſe us, that the abdication of the Decemvirs 
p-. 728. „ ſhould be followed by a general pardon ? And yet no ſooner had we 
e obliged thoſe Magiſtrates to eee but ſome of them were 
« murdered, and others conſtrained to baniſh themſelves from their 
country to ſave their lives. Appius, the head of the Claudian family, 
<« the chief of the Decemvirs, was ſtrangled in priſon, without the leaf 
form of juſtice, and without ſo much as being heard in the Aſſembly 
of the People, leſt moved to pity by the tears and deſolation of a fa- 
<< mily that has deſerved ſo well of the Republic, they ſhould have over- 
looked his faults. Our Conſuls, the heads and protectors of ti 
Senate, they, who ought to have expoſed their very lives for the pre 
e ſervation of its dignity, have baſely connived at the murder of the 
<« unfortunate Appius, and proſecuted no body for it.” 
The Senate, exaſperated ſtill more againſt the Conſuls by this diſcourl 
of C. Claudius, declared them unworthy of the honours they ſued for, and 


Mey were given to underſtand that they ought to be well content b on 
| elc 


** 
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eſcaped puniſhment. Valerius and Horatius, provoked at the intended igno- V. of R. 304. 


1 miny, carried their complaints before the Aſſembly of the People, and — be att 


Livy, B. 3. c. 


tes there the Tribune Tcitius demanded the Trx1umen in their behalf. Many 
, Senators went to the Forum to prevent the effects of this cabal, and, a- 
V. mong them, C. Claudius. Though he had always been averſe to the Go- 
iſe vernment of the Decemvirs, yet he could never pardon the two Conſuls 


for having delivered up his nephew to the ny of the Tribunes. With 

eat vehemence he cried out to the People, that it was over the Senate, 
and not over the enemy that the Conſuls deſired to triumph; that they 
ſought a reward for a particular favour done to the Tribune, not for any 
worthy deed, any real merit; that the Commons had no right to beſtow 
the honours of the TriuMPn ; nor had ever before pretended to it; that 
this was a prerogative which belonged to the Senate only ; and that the Re- 
public would never be free and quiet till the two Orders in the State for- 
bore to encroach upon the rights and privileges of each other. No re- 


may be well concluded from its having a place in the Capitoline Faſti. 


couraged them to form the deſign of getting themſelves continued 1n the 
Tribuneſhip after the expiration of their year : And, to keep their ambi- 
tion in countenance, they moved likewiſe that Valerius and Horatius might 
be continued in the Conſulſhip. They pretended that the Senate had en- 
tered into a plot againſt the rights and immunities of the People ; and that 
the new Laws would be in great danger of being annulled, if, before they 
were ſolidly eſtabliſhed, other Conluls of quite contrary diſpoſitions to 
thoſe of the preſent ſhould be choſen to the Government. 

Luckily for the Commonwealth, it had fallen to Dvit1us to pre/ide in 
the Comitia (the ſame Dull ius, who had put a =p to the proſecutions 
againſt the adherents of the Decemvirs.) He, foreſeeing the miſchievous 
conſequences of the meaſure propoſed by his Collegues, declared, that he 
would not admit them for candidates, nor make any account of votes 
given in favour of any one of them: And when, upon their preſſing him 
either to leave the Aſſembly free, or to reſign his Preſidentſhip, a warm 
diſpute aroſe, he ſent for Valerius and Horatius to his Tribunal, and there 
aked them privately, What they intended to do, at the next Comitia for creat- 
ing Conſuls ? They anſwered, Create new Conſuls. The Preſident inſtantly 
advancing with them into the Aſſembly, put this Queſtion to them before 
the multitude. F the Romay PeoPLE, mindful of the part you adled in 
recovering the Public Liberty, and mindful of your other ſervices, both at home 
end abroad, ſhould, in confideration of your merit, re-elect you to the Conſulſhip, 
what reſolution would you take ? Their Anſwer to this imported the ſame in- 
ention which they had expreſſed in their anſwer to the firſt queſtion. Dui- 
lud praiſed them highly for not following the example of the Decemvirs ; 
and then held the Comitia for electing Tribunes. After fve new ones had 
UTE Cee been 


63. 


gard was had to theſe remonſtrances; the Tribes unanimouſly decreed the Lw. ;3;4, and 
Tzxiumen to the Conſuls ; and that it was afterwards thought a legal one D. H. p. 729. 


$. Il. THE Tribunes did not ſtop here. The power they had in the Lizy, B. 3. c. 
Commonwealth by their good underſtanding with the two Conſuls, en- ® 
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V. of R. zog. been choſen, the Preſident perceiving. that the other candidates would nt 


Bef. J. C. 448. 
6 Conſulſhip. 


bunes. He alledged, that he had fatisfied the Law ; which no where ke. 


Bef. J. C. 447. 


61Conſulſhip. 


* Crabbed. 


v. of R. 306. F. III. M. GEG ANIUS and C. Teilius ſucceeded Herminius and 
Bef. J. C. 446. 


62Conſulſhip. 


The Roman HISTORY. Bock l. 


be able to engage a majority for them becauſe of the buſy oppoſition cf 
his nine Collegues, diſmiſſed the Aſſembly. Nor did he appoint another 
day for the meeting of the Tribes to compleat the number of ter Tr. 


23 that the whole number of Tribunes ſhould be choſen at one and the 
ame time; but, on the contrary, had exprefly directed, That, in caſe the 
whole number of ten Tribunes were not choſen on the day of election, thoſe ulo 
were choſen ſhould tbemſelves nominate perſons to fill the vacant places. 

It was in this manner that Duilius, to the ſatisfaction of both Senate and 
Commons, defeated the ambitious attempt of his Collegues; and when be 
had reminded the laſt, that there could not be fifteen Tribunes in the Re- 
public, he laid down his magiſtracy. | 

The five new Tribunes preſently diſcovered that they were under the 
influence of the Senate: For among thoſe they named to be their Collepues in 
the Tribuneſhip (which naming was then called Co-optation) were Sp. Tar- 
peius, and A. Aternius, old Senators, and who had both poſſeſſed the 
conſular dignity in the year 299. 

At the eleftion of Conſuls for the year 305, the Faſces were transferred 
from Valerius and Horatius to Lartius Herminius and T. Virginius. Theſe 
Magiſtrates being no zealots for either party, their Government was en- 
tirely pacific. But L. Trebonius, one of the Tribunes, extremely angry 
at the management of Duilius, (in the late election of Tribunes) which 
had opened a way for Patricians into that College, made heavy complaints 
of it to the Commons. He gave himſelf entirely up, during the whole year, 
to croſs the Senate in every thing, whence he acquired the Surname of 
Aſper *. And in order to prevent, for the future, any Tribunes, (gained 
over by the Senate) from doing as Duilius had done, he propoſed a Law 
which he got paſſed, and which from his name was called Lex Trelonia, 
by which it was ordained, That whoever ſhould hereafter hold the Comitia fer 
electing Tribunes of the Commons, ſhould not diſſolve the Aſſembly till the 
number of TEN Tribunes was compleated by the votes of the Tribes. This 
Law put an end to the practice of Co-optation. 


Virginius in the Conſulate. The Plebeians began now to complain, and 
not without cauſe, that the young Patricians treated them injurioully ; and 
though the graver and wiſer part of the Senate did not approve of the 
haughty and outragious behaviour of thoſe youths, yet they would not 
abandon them to the fury of the Tribunes. They thought it better (fays 
Livy) if the bounds of equity muſt be tranſgreſſed, and one party muſt 
over-bear the other, that their own People ſhould have the aſcendant : 80 
difficult a matter is it to act with moderation in the maintenance of 1iber- 
ty, every one, under pretence of levelling, exalting himſelf in proportion 
as he lowers another. While men are endeavourig to get free from the 
fear of others, they make themſelves be feared; to avoid oppreſſion, 


they oppreſs; as if there was a neceſſity that we muſt either ds * 
or ſuffer it. 1 The 


Chap. XXX. The Rowan HIS TOoRv. 


The Conſuls found means to quiet the cabals of the Tribunes on this oc- 
caſion without employing invectives againſt them, or ſuffering the Majeſty 
of the Senate to be offended. There was neither contention at home nor 


379 


war abroad when they reſigned the faſces to * T. Quinctius Capitolinus and V. of R. zou. 
Agrippa Furius. But this calm did not laſt long. The young Nobles Be. JC. 445. 


could not forbear inſulting the Plebeians, nor theſe ſubmit to be inſulted. 


63Conſulſhip. 
* 4th time Conſ. 


The aggreſſors were cited to appear before the People; fierce contentions Livy, B. 3. 
and ſcutfies always followed. The report of theſe new diſſenſions were to c. 66. 


the Agui and Volſci as the ſignal for taking arms. They aſſembled their 
forces, fell firſt upon the Latine territory, and meeting with no reſiſtance, 
adyanced ſo near to Rome as to drive off the cattle that were grazing before 
the A/quiline gat The Conſuls would have raiſed troops to repulſe theſe 
invaders, but the Commons, at the inſtigation of their Tribunes, retuſed to liſt 
themſelves. Hereupon the Conſul Quinctius, a man illuſtrious by ſeveral 
victories, reſpected for the purity of his manners, and the wiſdom of his 
counſels, having convened a general Aſſembly of the People, ſpoke to 
them to this effect. | 

Though I am not conſcious, O Romans, of any crime by me com- 
« mitted, it is yet with the utmoſt ſhame and confuſion that I appear in 
your Afſembly. You have ſeen it Poſterity will know it—In the 
fourth Conſulſhip of Titus Quinctius, the /Equi and Volſci (ſcarce a 
« match for the Hernici alone) came in arms to the very gates of Home, 
« and went away again unchaſtiſed! The courſe of our manners indeed, 
e and the ſtate of our Affairs have long been ſuch, that I had no reaſon 
« to promiſe myſelf much good; but could I have imagined, that ſo 
« oreat an ignominy would have befallen me this year, I would by death 
or baniſhment (if all other means had failed) have avoided the ſtation 
« where I now am. What? Might Rome then have been taken, if thoſe 
emen who were at our gates had not wanted courage for the attempt? 

*® Rome taken, while I was Conſul Of honours I had ſufficient——Of 
life enough—more than enough—Three Confulſhips—I ſhould hen 
* have died. REY | 

* But who are they whom our daſtardly enemies thus deſpiſe ? the 
* ConsuLs ? or vou, Romans? If wwe are criminal, depoſe us, puniſh us 
yet more ſeverely. If you are in fault. may neither Gods nor men 
* puniſh your faults | only may you repent. 

* No, Romans, the confidence of, our enemies is not owing to their 
courage, or to their belief of your cowardice : They have been too 
often vanquiſhed not to know both themſelves and you. Diſcord, diſ- 
cord is the ruin of this city. The endleſs diſputes between the Senate 
and the Commons are the ſole cauſe of our misfortunes. While we will 
* {et no bounds to our domination, nor you to your liberty; while you 
impatiently endure Patrician Magiſtrates, and we Plebeian, our enemies 
* take heart, grow elated and preſumptuous. | ; 

In the name of the immortal Gods, what is it, Romans, you would 
* have? You defired Tribunes : For the ſake of peace we granted them. 

Ccc2 « You 


c. 67, 68. 
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y. of R 307.44 You were eager to have Decemvirs : We conſented to their creation. 


Bef. 7.C 44 
63Conſulſhi 


Lie. B. CO C. 


5.4 You grew weary of theſe Decemvirs: We obliged them to abdicate, 
F. ce Your hatred purſued them when reduced to be private men; and ye 
& ſuffered you to put to death or baniſh Patricians of the firſt rank in the 
Republic. You inſiſted upon the reſtoration of the Tribuneſhip : We 
« yielded. We quietly ſaw Conſuls of your own faction elected. You 
have the protection of your Tribunes, and the privilege of appeal: 
the Patricians are ſubjected to the decrees of the Commons: under pre. 
<«« tence of equal and impartial laws, you have invaded our rights; and 
« we have ſuffered it, and we ſtill ſuffer it. When ſhall we ſee an end of 
&* diſcord ? When ſhall we have one intereſt, and one common country! 
„ Victorious and triumphant, you ſhew leſs temper than we under our 
« defeat. When you are to contend with 4s, you can ſeize the Aventine 
hill, you can poſſeſs yourſelves of the Mons Sacer. The enemy is at our 
gates, theL/X/quiline is near being taken, and no body ſtirs to hinder it, 
«© But againſt us you are valiant, againſt #s you can arm with all dili- 
„ gence. Come on then, beſiege the Senate-Houſe, make a camp 
* of the Forum, fill the jails with our prime Nobles; and when you have 
<« atchieved theſe glorious exploits, ben at leaſt ſally out at the A#/quiline 
gate with the ſame fierce ſpirits againſt the enemy. Does your reſolu- 
tion fail you for this? Go then, and behold from our walls your lands 
« ravaged, your houſes plundered and in flames, the whole country laid 
« waſte with fire and ſword. Have you any thing here to repair theſe 
% damages? Will the Tribunes make up your loſſes to you? They! 
„ give you words as many as you pleaſe ; bring impeachments in abun- 
« dance againſt the chief men in the State; heap laws _ laws; Aſſem- 
blies you ſhall have without end: But will any of you return the 
« richer from thoſe Aſſemblies ? You imagine, perhaps, that thoſe flat- 
«« terers, thoſe popular men, who will neither let you live in quiet at 
„home, nor * arms againſt our foreign enemies, are animated by a 
4 zeal for your intereſts. It is honour, it is profit to themſelves they 
„ ſeek. When domeſtic peace and unanimity reign, they find, they 
have no buſineſs, they are of no conſideration ; and they had rather 
<« be leaders in tumults and ſeditions, than not buſtle about, and make 
a figure. Romans, beware of ſuch friends; undeceive yourſelves. Do 
but reſume your former ſpirit and manners, and there is no puniſh- 
* ment to which I will not ſubmit, if I do not, in a few days, diſperſe 
* and put to flight the invaders of our country, the pillagers of out 
lands. This terror of war, (with which you ſeem to be ſo grievoully 
« ftruck) ſhall quickly be removed from Rome to their own cities“ 
Never, ſays Livy, were the Commons more pleaſed with the flattering 
ſpeeches of a Tribune, than they were with the reproachful one of this 
generous Conſul. The Senate was no leſs charmed with his conduct ; the 
wiſeſt and moſt eminent men of that body declared, that other Conſul: 
had either betrayed the dignity and rights of the Senate, to win favour 
with the Multitude, or, by the rough imprudent meaſures they had 1 * 
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keep them under, had only exaſperated them to a higher pitch: But Y. of R. zoy- 
that Quinctius, without forgetting the honour of the Senate, had wiſely 88 445+ 
ſuited his diſcourſe to the times, and had ſhewn that he had nothing at Conſulſhip. 
heart but the union of the two orders, and the majeſty of the Roman name. 

Conſuls and Tribunes, Senate and People, all concurred unanimouſly 
in taking arms. The contention now was, who ſhould appear moſt for- 
ward, ſo that the levies were quickly made; each cohort choſe its Cen- 
turions, and had two Senators placed at the head of it ; and all things 
were done with ſo much expedition, that the army, that very day, 
marched ten miles on its way. The next, the Conſuls came in fight of the 
enemy, and the day following gave them battle. The Aqui and Volſci La, B. 3. e. 
fought with great courage and reſolution, but victory declared for the 70. 
Romans. The firſt advantage gained was by the Roman cavalry under 5. 
Sulpitius, one of the Conſuls Lieutenants. They pur the enemies horſe 
to the rout, and then falling upon the main body of their infantry, both 
terrify'd and diforder'd it. Quinctius (who commanded the right wing 
of the Romans) ſoon after forced the Volſci, who faced him, to give 
ground. But Agrippa Furius in the left wing met with a more obſtinate 
reſiſtance from the Aqui. Impatient of being leſs ſucceſsful than the 
other Generals, he ſnatched ſome of the enſigns from the officers who 
bore them, and threw them into the midſt of the enemies battalions. B 
this he turned the ſcale in his favour. His ſoldiers, by the vigorous el. 
fort they made to recover thoſe enſi 8 rendered the victory compleat 
on the ſide of the Romans. The Conſuls inſtantly marched to the enemy's 
camp, entered it without oppoſition, and found there, beſide thoſe effects 
which the Aqui and Volſci carried off, out of the territory of Rome, 
a very rich booty. | . 

Livy remarks it, as a thing extraordinary, that the Conſuls, at their 
return, did not demand a triumph, nor the Senate make them the offer 
of one. He conjectures, that Quinctius and Furius were aſhamed to aſk, 
in recompence of one victory, an honour which the fathers had refuſed to 
Valerius and Horatius, for the reward of two ; leſt if they thould obtain 
their requeſt, it might be thought that more regard was ſhew'd to per- 
ſons than to merit. 

F. IV. THIS would have been a glorious year for the Republic, if c. 51, 72. 
the Roman People had not diſhonoured themſelves by their manner of 
deciding a cauſe, at. this time, referred to their arbitration. It was a 
Ciſpute between the inhabitants of Ardeaꝰ and thoſe of Aricia, concerning. In Zain, 
a large tract of land, to which each of thoſe cities laid claim. The tribes 
vere aſſembled, the witneſſes were heard, and the votes were juſt going 
to be taken, when one Scaptius, a very old man of the meaneſt of the 
People, (having obtained, by the interpoſition of the Tribunes, permiſſion 
to ſpeak, after it had been refuſed him by the Conſuls) pretended to have 
known the diſtrict in queſtion about forty- ſeven years; that it 7 7 
belonged to Corioli, ad conſequently now to the Romans, who, he ſaid, 
ought therefore to make no ſcruple of ſeizing it, This motion (though, 

I according 
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V. of R. 307. according to Livy, the man ſpoke truth) gave the Conſuls a great deal of 
Bef. J. C445: concern, when they found it favourably liſtened to. They ſent for the 
"P: chief men of the Senate, and, jointly with them, uſed their utmoſt en. 
deavours to diſſuade the People from —_— a ſtep which muſt caſt 3 
blemiſh on the Roman probity : But they 1 
adjudged the territory to themſelves, - 
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§. I. The Commons of Rome (in the Conſulate of M. Genucius and C. Cur- 


Livy, B. 4. c. i. 


The Roman HisToRy. Hooch II. 


rove in vain ; the People 


CH A P. XXXI. 


tius,) demand that Plebeians may be admitted into the Conſulſhip, and that 
the law prohibiting Patricians and Plebeians from inter-marrying may be 
repealed. F. II. T. Quinctius and the majority of the Senate think i; 
better to comply than to come to a rupture with the People, which otherwiſ: 
ſeems unavoidable. Claudius, to hinder the debaſing of the Conſulſhip, 
makes this new propoſal, that inſtead of Conſuls, à certain number f 
MILITARY IT RIBUNES be choſen partly out of the Senate, aud partly from 
among the Commons; and that theſe new Magiſtrates be inveſted with 
Conſular power. This project is approved by Senate and People; and ſix 
MiLITARY TRIBUNES (three of each order) are to take the place of two 
Conſuls. S. III. But when the day of election comes, the People will noi 
give their voices to any but Patricians; and only three Military 1 ribunes 
are elefted. Theſe are obliged ſoon after to abdicate on account of ſome de- 
fect in their inauguration ; and two Conſuls are choſen to govern the Re- 
public the remainder of the year. F. IV. Under the ſucceeding adminiſtration 
of T. Quinctius Capitolinus (a t time Conſul) and M. Geganius (a 
ſecond time) the CENSORSHIP ig eſtabliſhed. 


$. I. D the late victory ſo ſuddenly obtained over the Aqui and Volſci, 
| the Commons becatne ſenſible of their own ſtrength, and the need 
which the Senate had of them. This made them carry their * pretenſions 
farther than ever. They grew every day more untractable and more 
enterprizing. C. Canuleius, one of the Tribunes, propoſed, that, by a 
decree of the People, The Law (in the twelve tables) which forbad 
Patricians to inter-marry with Plebeians, ſhould be repealed : And, ſoon 
after, nine of the Tribunes moved, that a new law ſhould be made, qua- 
lifying PleLeians to ſtand for the Conſulſhip. M. Genucius and Caius Cur- 
tius, the preſent Conſuls, thought to defeat theſe projects by leading the 
Citizens into the field. The Ardeates had revolted on account of the unjuſt 
proceeding of the People of Rome in their affair, and it was faid, that the 
Veientes had begun hoſtilities. There was a rumour alſo, that the £4# 


a According to Tacitus, (Annal. B. 11, which the Conſuls had hitherto enjoyed. 
c. 22.) the People obtained this year the Plutarch attributes the choice of the Quz- 
right of naming the Quæſtors, a prerogative ſtors to the People, from Peplicola's time. 


and 
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and Volſci were preparing to renew the war. 


alarms, the Senate ordered troops to be raiſed with the ſame diligence 


as the laſt year. But then Canuleius in the moſt peremptory manner pro- 
teſted, that, while he had breath, no levies ſhould be made, unleſs the 
laws propoſed by him and his Collegues were firſt received. This ſaid, 


he ſtrait went out of the Senate-Houſe and convened the People. The 
Conſuls full of indignation inveighed in the ſharpeſt terms againſt the 
Tribunes, whoſe madneſs, they ſaid, was no longer to be endured ; that 
they raiſed a war within the city, more dangerous than that without it; 
that no domeſtick peace could be maintain'd in a State which had Sena- 
tors and Tribunes; that the Conſcripi Fathers muſt abſolutely reſolve either 
to reſign their own authority, or aboliſh that Plebeian Magiſtracy. What Z::y, B. FR 
« a deteſtable project is this of C. Canuleius ? He is for mingling, by c. 2. 
« ſhameful marriages, the blood of the Nobles with that of the Com- 
« mons. If he brings this about, thoſe who are born of ſuch marriages 


cc 


will hardly know, whether they belong to the Patrician or Plebeian 


« Body, and the Auſpices, publick and private, will be confounded. And 
« az if it was not enough to deſtroy all diſtinction of birth, and to break 
« thro? all rights both divine and human, the Collegues of Canuleius, thoſe 
<« other diſturbers of the public quiet, have the boldneſs to lift their eyes 
« to the very Conſulſhip itſelf. We are now juſt on the point of ſeeing 
« that great dignity fall a prey to the Canuleii and the Icilii. But let thoſe 
« new men be aſſured, that the Gods, protectors of this Empire, will 
e never ſuffer it; and that we ourſelves will rather die a thouſand deaths, 


than bear ſo great an infamy.“ 
While the Conſuls were thus exaſperating the Senate againſt the Tribunes, 


the Tribunes were exciting the anger of the Plebeians againſt the Conſuls. 
Theſe left the Senate-Houſe, and repaired to the Forum. What an inſult 
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upon us! cried Canuleius. If we are not fo rich as the Patricians, are we 
not citizens of Rome as well as they ? Inhabitants of the ſame country ? 
Members of the ſame community? The nations bordering upon Rome, 
and even ſtrangers more remote are admitted not only to marriages with 
us, but to what is of much greater importance, the freedom of the city. 
Are we, becauſe we are Commoners, to be worſe treated than ſtrangers ? 
And when we demand that the People may be free to beſtow their offi- 
ces and dignities on whom they pleaſe, do we aſk any thing unreaſon- 


able or new? Any thing more than a reſtitution of the People's natural 


right? What occaſion then for all this uproar, as it the univerſe was 
falling to ruin? (They were juſt going to lay violent hands upon me in 
the Senate-houſe.) What? muſt this Empire then be unavoidably over- 
turned, muſt Rome of neceſſity fink at once, if a Plebeian, worthy of the 
office, ſhould be raiſed to the Conſulſhip ? The Patriciaus, I am per- 
ſuaded, if they could, would deprive you of the common light. It cer- 
tainly offends them to ſee that you breath, that you ſpeak, that you have 
the ſhapes of men. Nay, but to make a Commoner a Conſul would 
be, ſay they, a moſt enormous thing Numa Pompillius, however, EAR 
being 
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V. of R. 208.** being ſo much as a Roman citizen, was made King of Rome. The elder 
Bef. J. C. 44. % Tarquin, by birth not even an Italian, was nevertheleſs placed upon the 
64 Conſulſhip. « throne. Servius Tullius, the ſon of a captive woman (no body knoy; 
«© who his father was) obtained the Kingdom as the reward of his wiſdom 
« and virtue. In thoſe days no man in whom virtue ſhined conſpicuous 
<« was rejected or deſpiſed on account of his birth and deſcent. And did 
<« the ſtate proſper the leſs for that? Were not thoſe ſtrangers the ver, 
<« beſt of all our Kings? And ſuppoſing now that a Plebeian ſhould hay: 
their talents and merit, muſt not he be ſuffered to govern us becauſe he 
« is a Plebeian ? Shall we rather have Conſuls reſembling the Patricicy 
% Decemvirs, the moſt deteſtable of mortals, than ſuch as reſemble the 
<« very beſt of our Kings, who were New Men? 
<« But we find, that upon the abolition of the regal power, no Com- 
moner was choſen to the Conſulate. And what then? Before Num“ 
time there were no Pontifices in Rome. Before Servius Tulliuss day; 
« there was no Cenſus, no diviſion of the People into Claſſes and Centuries, 
«© Who ever heard of Conſuls before the expulſion of Targuin the Proud? 
« Dictators, we all know, are of modern invention; and fo are the off- 
« ces of Tribunes, Ædiles, Quæſtors. Within theſe ten years we have 
made Decemvirs, and we have unmade them. Is nothing to be done 
<« but what has been done before? That very law forbidding marriages 
<« of Patricians with Plebeians, is not that a new thing? Was there any 
e ſuch Law before the Decemvirs enacted it? and a moſt ſhameful one 
&« it is in a free State. | 
Such marriages, it ſeems, will taint the pure blood of the Nobility. 
Why, it they think fo, let them take care to match their ſiſters and 
daughters with men of their own ſort. No Plebeian will do violence 
to the daughter of a Patrician. Thoſe are exploits for our prime No- 
«© bles. There is no need to fear that we ſhall force any body into a con- 
tract of marriage. But to make an expreſs Law prohibiting marriages 
C of Patricians with Plebeians, what is this, but to ſhew the utmoſt con- 
tempt of us, and to declare one part of the community to be impure 
and unclean ? Why don't they lay their wiſe heads together to hinder 
rich folks from matching with poor? 
They talk to us of the confuſion there will be of families, if this 
<« Statute ſhall be repealed. I wonder they don't make a Law againſt 
a Commoner's living near a Nobleman, or going the ſame road that he 
is going, or being preſent at the ſame feaſt, or appearing in the ſame 
market-place. They might as well pretend, that theſe things make 
confuſion of families, as that inter-marriages will do it. Does not every 
body know that the children will be ranked according to the quality 0! 
<« the father, let him be Patrician or Plebeian ? In ſhort, it is manifeſt 
<« enough, that we have nothing in view but to be treated as men and 


citizens; nor can they who oppoſe our demand have any motive to do 
it but the love of domineering. 
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« ] would fain know of you Conſuls and Patricians, Is the ſovereign V. of R. 308. 


« power in the People of Rome or in you? I hope you will allow, that Bt. G. 444- 


« the People can at their pleaſure cither make a Law, or repeal one. And * 


« will you then, as ſoon as any Law is propoſed to them, pretend to liſt 
« them immediately for the war, and hinder them from giving their ſuf- 


e frages by leading them into the field ? 


« Hear me, Conſuls : Whether the news of the war you talk of be 
« true, or whether it be only a falſe rumour ſpread abroad for nothing but 
« 4 colour to ſend the People out of the City; I declare, as Tribune, that 
« this People, who have heady ſo often {pi t their blood in our country's 
« cauſe, are again ready to arm for its defence and its glory, if they may 
« he reſtored to their natural rights, and you will no longer treat us like 
« ſtrangers, in our own country. But if you account us unworthy of your 
« alliance by inter-marriages, if you will not ſuffer the entrance to the 
« chief offices in the State-to be open to all perſons of merit indifferently, 
« but will confine our choice of Magiſtrates to the Senate alone, Talk of 
« wars as much as ever you pleaſe ; paint in your ordinary diſcourſes the 
« league and power of our enemies ten times more dreadful than you do 
« now ; 1 declare that this People whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and to 
© whom you are nevertheleſs indebted for all your victories, ſhall never 
« more inliſt themſelves ; not a man of them ſhall take arms, not a man of 
them ſhall expoſe his life for imperious Lords, with whom he can nei- 
« ther ſhare the dignities of the ſtate, nor in private life have any alliance 
by marriage.” 


After long ſpeeches made on both ſides, the Conſuls and Tribunes fell Z. 


2 B. 4. 


6 


to altercation. Canuleius aſked the Conſuls, what reaſon could be aſſigned, c. 


why a Plebeian might not attain to the Conſulſhip ? It was anſwered, (fers 
haps with truth, ſays Livy, but to little purpoſe, on the preſent occaſion) 
That no Plebeian had a right to the auſpices ; and that the Decemvirs had 
prohibited marriages between perſons of different Orders, that the au- 
* ſpices being taken only by Patricians, whoſe blood was pure and unmix- 
* ed, there might be no prophanation of that religious Rite.” No words 
can expreſs the indignation of the People at this anſwer : To hear that 
they were excluded from taking the auſpices as men hateful to the Gods 
on account of their birth ! | 

The fury of the multitude roſe to ſuch a height, that the Senate found 
it neceſſary to let Canuleius's law concerning marriages pals. They hoped 
that this conceſſion would induce the other Tribunes to give over entirely 
the purſuit of the law relating to the Conſulſhip, or at leaſt to ſuſpend it 
till the concluſion of the war: But their hope proved vain : "Thoſe Tri- 
bunes, tho? the alarm from abroad daily increaſed, ſtill oppoſe the muſ- 
ters, and puſhed their point with the ſame zeal as before: Nay, they all 
publickly ſwore by their Faith, (the moſt ſolemn oath then in uſe among the 


Conſulſhip. 


Kemans) that they would not be diverted from their purpoſe by any per- P. H. B. 11. 


ation whatſoever. Pp. 731. 
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Y. of R. 308. 
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D. H. p. 732. 
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Book Il. 


F. II. THESE. violent proceedings greatly diſtreſs'd the Conſuls. T 
Bef. J. C. 444: ſaw plainly that they muſt yield the victory either to the Commons at home, 


or to the enemy abroad. They held private councils at their own houſe 
with the Senators of their party. C. Claudius, who had received from hi; 
anceſtors an hereditary hatred, as it were, to the faction of the People 
ſpoke firſt, and gave it as his opinion, that the Senate ſhould rather have 
recourſe to arms, than yield the dignity of the Conſulſhip to the People 
and that without diſtinction they ought to treat as public enemies all per⸗ 
ſons, let them be private men or Magiſtrates, who ſhould attempt to change 
the form of the Government. But the two Quinctii, who abhorred al 
thoughts of ſhedding Roman blood, put the Senate in mind of the ſolemn 
engagement they had entered into with the Commons to hold the perſons 
of the Tribunes ſacred and inviolable, and they adviſed them rather to 
yield up part of their prerogatives, than run the hazard of a civil war. 
All che reſt of the aſſembly having declared themſelves. of this opinion, 
C. Claudius roſe up again: I ſubmit; the ſentiment of ſo many wiſe and 
e worthy men is not to be contradicted : But ſince you think it proper to 
* admit Plebeians into the Government, let us endeavour to ſatisfy this 
<« reſtleſs People, without debaſing the Majeſty of the Conſulſhip. And 
« in order to this, I propoſe, that inſtead of Conſuls, we elect ſuch x 
e number of Military L. 4 5 as ſhall be agreed upon, to be choſen one 
ce half out of the Senate, the other from among the Plebeians, and that 


 « theſe Magiſtrates be inveſted with Conſular "corſa The People by 


« this means will be ſatisfied ; and the Conſulate in more favourable 
times may reſume its ancient Splendor and Majeſty.” Great praiſes 
were given to Claudius, and the whole Aſſembly agreed to the propoſal. 
Then addreſſing his ſpeech to M. Genucius, firſt Conſul : © In order to 
&« ſucceed in this deſign, I would adviſe you to convene the Senate, ſend 
for the Tribunes of the People, and, when the Aſſembly is formed, 
declare that you invite all who love their country, to ſpeak their minds 

freely with relation to the new laws demanded by the People. Then 
gather the opinions; and, inſtead of beginning with T. Quins, me, 
or any of the ancient Senators, begin with Valerius and Horatius. When 
«© theſe have delivered their ſentiments, then aſk ours. For my 
« part I ſhall declare my thoughts freely, and oppoſe the pretenſions of 
the Tribunes with all my might, as indeed I think it my duty to do. 
But if you are willing to have Military Tribunes, let your brother 7. 
© Genucirs make the motion. He is the fitteſt Perſon to make it; and! 
6 ow aſſure you, it will not be in the leaſt ſuſpected if it comes from 
him.“ | | 

All approved of this Scheme. The Conſuls ſoon after convened the 
Senate; and when they had recommended concord and moderation to 
the Aſſembly, invited the Tribunes to give their reaſons in behalt ot 
the new laws. Canuleius inſtead of ſpeaking to the matter in queſtion, 
ran wholly into bitter complaints againſt the two Conſuls, for holding 


ſecret Aſſemblies, from which, he ſaid, all the Senators who were friends 
to 
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to the People had been excluded, and particularly Valerius and Horatius, V. of R. 308. 


— there were not wiſer men, nor men of more merit in the Ee Ng 
e . ; 

The Conſul Genucius replied, that they had indeed aſſembled ſome of 

the older Senators, but only to conſult with them, whether it would be 

better inſtantly to propoſe the new laws to the Senate, or to defer it till 

the end of the campaign: That if they did not invite Valerius and Hora- 

tus to that council, it was purely to avoid making the People ſuſpect 

that theſe Senators had changed their party. He added, © And to D. Ilal. B. 11. 
« convince you that my Collegue and I are impartial, we ſhall give P; 73+ 

« you this proof of it. Tho” it be the cuſtom for the Conſuls to aſk 

« the opinions of the oldeſt Senators firſt, yet, as you do not believe 

« them to be friends to the People, we will now change that method, 

« and begin with Valerius and Horatius.“ Then, addrefling himſelf to 

Valerius, he invited him to declare his opinion. 

Valerius made a long preamble expatiating upon his own ſervices to the 
Republic, and upon thoſe of his anceſtors. He then turned his panegy- 
rick upon the People, and recounted their merit. He added, that no 
city could be called free, where the citizens were not all upon an equality 
with regard to rights and privileges ; and that he ſaw no reaſon why the 
Plebeians ſhould be excluded from the Conſulate. However, he at the 
ſame time declared, that he thought the conſideration of this affair ought 
to be deferred to the end of the war; and he exhorted the Tribunes of 
the People to deſiſt from their oppoſition to the levies which the Conſuls 
demanded. On the other hand, he exhorted the Conſuls to make it 
their firſt buſineſs, as ſoon as the war ſhould be happily concluded, to 
procure a Senatus-conſultum, for empowering the Aſſembly of the People 
to decide upon the affair in queſtion ; and he was for having the two 
parties come immediately to a formal written agreement to do as he 
adviſed. Heratius, whoſe opinion was aſked next, ſpoke much to the 
fame effect. | 

This advice raiſed a murmur in the Aſſembly, for it was not tho- P. 735 
roughly liked either by thoſe who were againſt the law, or by thoſe who 
were for it. The firſt were pleaſed with the motion for poſtponing the 
affair, but they could not digeſt the propoſal of reſuming it after the 
end of the war. On the other hand, the-tavourers of the People, tho? 
glad to find that thoſe two eminent Senators held the law to be reaſon- 
_ were yet uneaſy at the thoughts of any delay in paſſing the Senatus- 
CON UUUM, | | 

The Conſuls then aſked the opinion of C. Claudius, who was looke 
pon as the main pillar and ſupport of the Patrician faction. He pro- 
nounced with great ſpirit a ſtudied harangue againſt theſe new pretenſions 
the People. He enumerated all their deviations from the excellent 
manners and inſtitutions of their forefathers, and concluded againſt ſuf- 
ring the new propoſal to be brought into deliberation, either now, or at 
ay dime hereatter. 
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The Roman HisTRoOv. Book 11 
Claudius's ſpeech did not fail to produce a commotion in the Aſſemby 


Bef. J. C. 444: The Conſul M. Genucius, to put a ſtop to it, called upon his brother u. 


64 Conſulſſu p- 


D. H. p. 736. 


Livy, B. 4+ 
c. 6. 
D, Hal. ibid. 


to give his opinion. This Senator declared, that it was with the greateſt 
concern he beheld the Commonwealth affſicted with two ſcourges at the 
{ame time, a foreign war, and domeſtic feuds ; that he found there was no 
avoiding one of two evils, the ſtrengthening of the enemy by a continua. 
tion of the inteſtine broils in the Republic, or the hurting of the conſtitu- 
tion by new conceſſions to the People: That the caſe being ſo, he was of 
opinion rather to yield up part of the prerogatives of the Nobility to the 
Plebeians, than abandon the territory of Rome to be ravaged by ſtrangers, 
He added, But ſince the ancient Senators are ſo averſe to the thoughts of 
*« ſeeing the Conſular dignity in the hands of Plebeians, a medium may 
perhaps be found to ſatisfy both parties. What if we ſhould ſuppreſs 
for a time that dignity, and create, in the room of two Conſuls, fix 
« MILITARY TRIBUNES, who ſhall have the ſame functions and the fame 
authority? Let three of the number be Patricians, and the other three 
be Plebeians. Next year the Senate and People may decide in a general 
« Aſſembly, whether they will reſtore the Conſulſhip, or continue to 
e elect Military Tribunes.” 

This propoſal (of which Claudius was the true author) was approved by 
plurality of voices. T. Genucius had the praiſes of both the Senate and 
the People for his happy thought ; the Senators were glad to have excluded 
the Plebeians from a dignity which they hoped to re-eſtabliſh with all its 
prerogatives in more favourable times; and the People, without diſturb- 
ing themſelves about an empty Name, could not contain their joy at {ce- 
ing themſelves at length admitted to ſhare in the government of the Com- 
monwealth. 

$. III. SOME days after, an Aſſembly was held for the election of 
theſe new Magiſtrates. Several of the chief Plebeians, and eſpecially 
thoſe who had been Tribunes, appeared in the Forum cloathed in white, 
and ſollicited the People for their voices ; but the multitude, ſatisfied 
with having it in their power to raiſe Plebeians to the Government, would 
give their votes to none but Patricians, ſo that only three Military Tri- 
bunes were choſen, A. Sempronius Atratinns, L. Attilius, and T. Cecilius 
or Clelius *. Livy adds, Where ſhall we now find in any one man, that 
moderation, that equity, that greatneſs of ſoul, which were then con- 
ſpicuous in a whale tions * Dionyfius, on the contrary, imputes their 
<« behaviour, on this occaſion, to nothing but that levity ſo natural to the 
* multitude, in all ages and nations. | 

But theſe new Magiſtrates were obliged to abdicate within three 
months after their election, upon account that C. Curtius, who had pre- 


ſided at it, gave notice, that in taking the Auſpices, (a ceremony which 


always preceded the elections of the curule Magiſtrates,) the due forms 


* Livy makes the firſt Military Tribunes to take place in the year 310. The Fal. 
Cap. in zog. 
1 had 


Chap. XXXI. Te RON HisTory. a 


had not been ſtrictly obſerved. The Romans were very ſcrupulous in the V of R. zog. 
leaſt circumſtances that concerned their religion; but perhaps the Patri- Bet. J. C. 143- 
gans created this ſcruple only with a view to reſtore the Confular Office. * 
The Military Tribunes had no ſooner reſigned their authority, but an 

Inter- rex was named, that the Commonwealth might not remain without 

a The main queſtion now was, whether Conſuls or Military 

Tribunes ſhould be appointed to the Government: The Senators failed 

not to declare for the {MA the People at firſt for the latter : But as 

they knew themſelves reſolved to chuſe none but Patrician Governors, 

they ſoon grew indifferent; and the Tribunes themſelves choſe rather to 

proceed to an election where they could not be candidates, than to one 

where they were ſure to ſuffer the diſgrace of being rejected as unworthy. 

And thus by the joint conſent of the Senate and People, the * Inter-rex Livy, B. 4. c. 
appointed Conſuls, for the remaining part of the year. L. Papirius 7 & 8. 
Mugillanus, and L. Sempronius Atratinus, brother to one of thoſe Patri- 

cians who had abdicated the Military Tribuneſhip, were the perſons 

named. | 

Nothing conſiderable happened during the Government of the late 
Military Tribunes, or during the preſent Conſulſhip. The union be- 
tween the two orders in the Republic kept the neighbouring powers 
quiet; and even the Ardeates ſubmitted, and renewed their alliance with 
Rome. The Senate gave them good words concerning the reſtitution of 
their lands in due time; but they could not reverſe a decree of the 
People. 

IV. IN the following Conſulate of M. Geganius and * T. Quinctius, V. of R. 310. 
the CEXSORSHI was erected. This new dignity, which at firſt ſeemed 1 . 442. 
of but ſmall importance, became in time, by the power annexed to it, . 
the pinnacle of honour, and the moſt formidable Magiſtracy in the Re- : 
public, 

As the ſpirit of conqueſt was what chiefly prevailed in this nation, 

King Servius Tullius, in order to have a ſure ſupply of men and money, 
decreed, as has been already ſhewn, that every five years an enumeration 
ſhould be made. of all the Reman citizens, with an exact valuation of 
every man's wealth. The Prince or Magiſtrate by this means could 
know immediately how many inhabitants Rome had, that were capable of 
bearing arms, and what contributions might be raiſed for the expence of 
war, 

But the Conſuls, (almoſt continually employ'd in foreign wars) not 
having had leiſure in more than ſeventeen years to make that enumeration 
(which was called the Cenſus,) it was propoſed for the eaſe of the Conſuls, 
that two Magiſtrates ſhould be created, who, with the title of CENsoks, 


. every five years take that general review of the whole Roman 
eople. 


D. Hal. ſays, that the Aſſembly of the Dnter-rex, than that the Inter-rex preſided in 
People choſe theſe Conſuls. And Livy means the Aſſembly. Vid. ſupr. p. 27. 
o more, by imputing the choice to the . | 
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Y. of R. 310. 
Bef. J. C. 442. 
6(6Conſulſhip. 


The ROMAN HisTORY. | Book II 


The Tribunes, tho? always upon their guard againſt every thing of. 
ed by the Senate, did not oppoſe the eſtabliſhment of this new Magi. 
ſtracy. Nay they did not {> much as demand that the Plebeians ſhould 
be allow'd a ſhare in it. The reaſon of this might be, that they though: 
the powers and prerogatives of the Cenſorſhip would be inconſiderah/-, 
or that the Commons gained a ſufficient advantage by the diminution that 
was made of the Conſular authority, the conſtant object of their eny; 
and emulation. | | l | 5 

Papirius and Sempronius, the Conſuls of the preceding year, wer: 
the firſt Cenſors; and this dignity was unanimouſly conferred upon 
them, to make them amends for the ſhort duration of their Conſulate, 
which they did not enter upon till after the abdication of the Mi 
Tribunes. 

While the Conſuls performed the Cenſorial functions, their whole buſi. 
neſs in that article had been to take an exact account of the names, eſtates, 
ages, and conditions of all the maſters of families, and the names and 
ages of their children and ſlaves. But as men generally ſtudy how to en- 
large their own authority, the Cenſorſhip was no ſooner diſmembered from 
the Conſulſhip, and made a diſtin& Magiſtracy, than the Cenſors began to 
take upon them the reformation of manners. The Senators and Knight: 
in proceſs of time became ſubject to their cenſure as much as the meaneſt 
of the People. : | | 

When the Cenſors made their general review, the citizens of all ranks 
trembled at the ſight of their tribunal ; the Senator, through fear of be- 
ing expelled the Senate; the Knight, with apprehenſion of being deprived 
of the horſe which the Republic kept for him ; and the Commoner, with 
dread of being removed from a higher tribe to a lower, or quite diſab/e; 
from giving his vote in the Aſſemblies, or condemned to pay a fine. S0 
that this wholeſome terror was the ſupport of the ſumptuary laws, 


the bond of concord, and as it were the guardian of modeſty and 


virtue *, 


After the ſecond Punic war the Cenſors 
were always created out of ſuch perſons as had 
been Conſuls, though it ſometimes happened 
otherwiſe before. Their tation came in time 
to be reckoned more honourable than the-Con- 
ſulſhip, though their authority in matters of 
State was not ſo conſiderable: And the badges 
of the two offices were the ſame, only x 
the Cenſors were not allowed the Lictors to 
walk be fore them, as the Conſuls were, 

The Cenſorſhip continued no Jonger than 


* Of Coins and Medals. 


to the time of the Emperors, who perform. 
ed the ſame duty at their pleaſure: And the 
Flawvian family, i. e. Ae and his ſons 
took a pride (as Mr. Walker * obſerves) to 
be called Cenſors, and put this among their 
other titles upon their coin. Decius, the 
Emperor, entered on a deſign of reſloring 
the honour to a particular Magiſtrate, ® 
heretofore, but without any ſuccels. f Kern, 
Hntig. P. 2. B. 3. Ch. 7, 


+ vide Trebell, Poll. in Decio. 


CHAP. 


Chap. XXXII. The Roman HisTory, 


CH A-P; XXX, 


$. I. The Romans put an end to a civil war among the Ardeates. F. II. 
And the next year make them ſome amends for the wrongs they had done 
them on occaſion of their conteſt with the Aricians. F. III. Sp. Mzlius, 4 
Roman Knight, and Corn-merchant, aſpires to the ſovereign power. His 
defigns are diſcovered by Minucius, Superintendant of proviſions, in the 
Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus (mow a /ixth time Conſul) and 
Agrippa Menenius. Quinctius, on this occaſion, names his brother Quin- 
ctius Cincinnatus Difator, who appoints Servilius Ahala to be his General 
of the Horſe. Mxlius is flain by Servilius. Three of the Tribunes, 
provoked at this action, ſtir up the People to mutiny ; and the Patricians, 
to paciſy them, conſent to the creation of Military Tribunes for the next 
hear. 


g. I. XI HIL E the Conſuls were thus removing from themſelves V. of R. 310. 
Bef. J. C. 442. 
© 6Conſulſhip. 


ſome part of the burden which had been annexed to their 
office, a neighbouring city found them new employment abroad. The 


Ardeates were involved in a civil war, occaſioned by a diſpute between « 


two private. citizens of Ardea, one of a noble family, the other of a Ple- 
b:ian, who had both fallen in love with the ſame young woman. She 
herſelf was Plebeian, and her guardians were for giving her to a man of 
her own rank ; but her mother, an ambitious widow, was fond of match- 
ing her with a man nobly born. It became a party quarrel, and roſe 
to ſuch a height, that the Plebeians left the City in great numbers, en- 
camped on a hill in the neighbourhood, and from thence ſent out parties 
that pillaged and laid waſte the lands of the Nobility. The mutineers 
were joined by the Volſci, and having choſe themſelves a Commander, 
named Cluilius, laid ſiege to Ardea. The Nobles applied to the Romans. 
The Senate ſent an Army to their relief, under the command of the Con- 
ful Geganius, who inveſted the befiegers, reduced them to ſurrender their 
arms, and made them paſs under the yoke. 


Livy, B. 4. 
« 9. 


But though Geganius returned to Rome with all the glory of a Conqueror, c. 18. 


his triumph being attended with uncommon pomp and ſolemnity, yet his 
Collegue Titus Quinctius, who had continued in Rome, was, for his ad- 
mirable conduct in the civil government, and his impartiality in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, more eſteemed and reſpected than he. No 
oof al knew better than Quinctius how. to temper ſeverity with 
mildneſs. | 

The Senators thought him ſometimes too ſevere to the People, and yer 
the People were perfectly ſatisfied with his goodneſs to them. It is caſy 
to imagine, that during ſuch a wiſe adminiſtration, the People did not 
think of changing the form of Government, and creating Military I ri- 


bunes, ; | 
& II. 
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The Roman HisTory, Bock I 
$. II. M. FABIUS and Poſthumius Aibutius, being choſen Conſy!, 


Bef. 7.C.441 for the new year, made it their buſineſs to bury in oblivion the remains of 


67 Conſulſhip. 
Livy, B. 4+ 


C. 11. 


Y. of R. 312. 
Bef. J. C. 440. 
68Conſulſhip. 


c. 12. 
V. of R. 313. 


Bef. J. C. 439. 
69 Conſulſhip. 


e. 13. 


that infamy which the Roman People had brought upon themſelves by th. 
unjuſt judgment formerly paſſed in relation to the Ardeates. They pre. 
vailed on the Senate to paſs a decree for ſending a colony to Arden, to de- 
fend and re- people the city, much depopulated by the civil war. It wa; 
agreed, but ſecretly, for fear of 1 N that no lands except 
thoſe formerly in diſpute, ſhould be divided among the new colony, of 
which the greater part ſhould not be Romans, but Rutuli (whoſe Capital 
city was Ardea) and that no Roman ſhould have any portion of the lands 
till all the Rutuli of the colony were provided for. This was in reality 
annulling the judgment of the People by an act of power. And accord. 
ingly Agrippe Menenius, T. Clælius and M. Abutiys, the Commiſſioners 
for making the diſtribution, were (after a faithful diſcharge of their 
truſt) cited to appear before the People. But theſe three Patrician a- 
voided the proſecution, by declaring themſelves Citizens of A4rd:a, and 
continuing there. | 
The new year of C. Furius and M. Papirius was as peaceful as the fore- 
going; not but that ſome 'Tribunes of the Commons, always reſtleſs, en- 
deavoured to revive the pretenſions of the People, relating to the partition 
of the lands : They even threatned, according to their old cuſtom, to op- 
poſe the raiſing of ſoldiers: But as there were no wars then to be carried 
on, this menace was fruitleſs and deſpiſed. | 
$. III. ALL was quiet, when the next year, in the Conſulate of Proculus 
Geganius and L. Menenius, there happened a dreadful famine, which oc- 
calioned ſeditions, by means whereof a private man (if we may credit 
Lity) was near getting poſſeſſion of the ſovereign power. The Senate 
imputed this ſcarcity of corn to the lazineſs and negligence of the Plebeians, 
who intoxicated with the ſeditious harangues of the T ribunes, were always 
ſauntering in the Forum, and inſtead of cultivating their lands, waſted 
their time in idle reaſonings about ſtate affairs. On the other hand the 
multitude (who always grumble at thoſe who are at the helm,) imputed 
the dearth intirely to the want of care in the Conſuls. At length the Peo- 
ple, with the Senate's approbation, appointed L. Minucius, an active, pru- 
dent man, to be principal purveyor and ſuperintendant of ꝑpoviſions. 
Minucius ſent his agents into the neighbouring countries all round to buy 
corn; but with little ſucceſs. A Roman Knight, whoſe name was 9. 
Malius, one of the richeſt private men in the Commonwealth, had been 
beforehand with him at the markets in Hetruria, and had e üp, in 
that Province, ſo much corn, at his private expence, as hindered the agent 
of the public from making the neceſſary Proviſion at a reaſonable price. 
Melius with a liberal hand diſtributed, among the neceſſitous, the corn 
he had amaſſed. It is ſaid that the popularity he acquired by this means, 
gave him good ground to hope being one day raiſed to the Conſulſbip. But 
this, it ſeems, was not ee me ſatisfy his ambition. Nothing leſs than 
regal Power would content him. During 
Oo 
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During the public calamity new Conſuls were choſen, * T. Qxinctius N. of R. 314. 


Capitolinus and Agrippa Menenius ; but Minucius was continued in his 
office, His commiſſion frequently obliging him, either by himſelf or his 
agents, tO have intercourſe with the ſame ſort of men, with whom Melins 
trafficked in his private capacity, the purveyor, by their means, learnt that 
this ambitious Knight, under cover of that liberality, which drew crowds 
of People to his gate, formed Aſſemblies in his houſe ; nay, he got in- 
formation, that great quantities of arms were often carried thither by 
night. ; | | 
He afterwards learnt that there was a conſpiracy laid to change the form 
of the Government; that Mzl:us aſpired to the Royalty; that the People 
were to take arms in his favour ; and that the Tribunes had conſented to 
ſell the public liberty. | | 

Minucius, having diſcovered the whole ſecret of this conſpiracy, imme- 
diately gave an account of it to the Senate. Heavy reproaches were thrown 
upon the Conſuls of the preceding year, and on thoſe of the preſent, for 


Bef. F.C. 438. 
7oConſulſhip. 


* 6th time Con. 


that ſo important a diſcovery ſhould be firſt made by the Purveyor General; 


whereas the Conſuls ought, not only to have been acquainted with Malius's 
wicked deſigns more early, but before this time to have puniſhed him. 
9uinZius replied, that as to the latter, the Conſuls were unjuſtly blamed ; 
that they wanted neither courage nor reſolution to puniſh ſo horrid an at- 
tempt ; but that the conſular Authority was too much reſtrained by the 
Laws of Appeal; that, if ever the buſineſs ſhould be brought before a 
general Aſſembly, Melius would infallibly eſcape from juſtice, by the 
favour of the multitude, who were devoted to him; that, in the preſent 
danger, the Republic ſtood in need of a Magiſtrate, not only firm and 
reſolute, but above the laws ; and that — he would name to the 
Dictatorſhip his brother L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, a man whoſe prudence 
and ſteady courage were anſwerable to that ſupreme authority. Cincinna- 
tus would have declined the office, on account of his great age, being now 
paſt fourſcore; but the Conſuls and the whole Senate declaring that no 
man was ſo fit for it as he, and inſiſting upon his charging himſelf with 
the care of the Commonwealth in this critical juncture, he at length ac- 
quieſced, praying to the Gods, that the public weal might not ſuffer 
through his infirmities. 


He named Servilius Abala to be his General of the Horſe, and the next Zi, B. 4. 
day placed guards in all parts of the city, as if ſome foreign enemy had c. 14. 


en at the gates of Rome. This precaution ſurpriſed all who knew no- 
thing of the conſpiracy ; every body enquired the reaſon of ſo ſtrange a 
novelty, and why a Dictator ſhould be named in the midſt of Peace. But 
Melius plainly ſaw, that the power of that ſupreme Magiſtrate was wholly 
ent againſt him; and therefore, to ſtrengthen himſelf by the aſſiſt ance of 
the multitude, he was now more liberal and bountiful than ever. 

The Dictator, finding that nothing but a ſtroke of authority could cruſh 
o dangerous a plot, cauſed his Tribunal to be carried into the Forum, 
and aſcended it guarded by his Lictors armed with their axes. He then 
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Y. of R. 314. ſent Servilius, his Maſter of the Horſe, to cite Melius to appear before 
-Bef. J. C. 438. him. Melius, ſurprized, and in doubt what courſe to take, delayed to 
9 ' obey, and ſought to make his eſcape. Servilius commanded a Lictor to 
arreſt him; which the Lictor having done, Melius cried out, that the 
Senate wanted to deſtroy him only out of jealouſy, and becaule he had con. 
ſecrated his eſtate to the relief of the ! wth he implored the aſſiſtance of 
| the multitude, and conjured his friends not to ſuffer him to be murdered 
1 in their preſence. The People hereupon, encouraging one another, ref. 
| cued him out of the-Lictor's hands. Melius threw himſelf into the crowd, 
to eſcape z but Servilius purſued him, overtook him, and with a ſtroke of 
[ his ſword killed him out-right. Then, all N with the blood of 
4 the ſlain, he preſented himſelf before the Dictator; Melins ( ſaid be) 
1 C refuſed to obey your ſummons, and endeavoured to raiſe a rebellion, 
lf <« he has by this hand received his due puniſhment.” *Twas greatly done, 
4 (replied the old man) you have ſaved the liberty of the Commonwealth. 
i He then convened a general Aſſembly of the People, laid before them 
Lizy, B. 4. c. the crimes of Mzlius, and pronounced that he was juſtly flain . The 
15 & 16. Knight's houſe, by the Dictator's order, was raſed to the ground. Pro- 
digious quantities of corn were found there, which Minucius ſelling to the 
People at low rates, they made no oppoſition to a Decree which ordered 
a ſtatue to be erected to his honour, as the reward of his vigilance. 

But three of the Tribunes, who were doubtleſs the confidents and accom- 
| plices of Mzhns, could never forgive either Minucius or Servilius the death 
of that ambitious Corn-merchant ; they made loud complaints of the 

murder ; and the Tribunes in general were ſo much provoked againſt the 
Senate, that they obſtinately oppoſed the election of Conſuls: I he Patri 
cians, to avoid a tumult, were forced to conſent that Military Tribune 
ſhould be choſen to the Government, for the next year. 

Some Tribunes of the Commons flattered — that they ſhould 

have a great ſway in this election; but notwithſtanding all their cabals, the 
People, contented with being allowed to ſtand candidates, gave their votes 
V. of R. 315. to Patricians only. Mamercus milius, Julius Tulus, and L. Quinctius, 


Bel J. C. 437 (the ſon of the Dictator who had juſt taken off Malius) were the perlons 
2 Mil. Trib. elected. : 


'« See what is ſaid on this Matter, in the note at the end of chap. xiv. 


C HAP. XXXIII. 


$ I. Fidenæ revolts from the Romans, and puts itſelf under the protect 
of Tolumnius, King of the Veientes. The Romans name à Dictato!, 
Mamercus Emilius, who defeats th? enemy in a pitched battle, weren 
Cornelius Coſſus, à legionary Tribune, kills Tolumnius and firips lim of 
bis armour. F. II. Sp. Mælius, a Tribune of the Commons, commented 
a proſecution againſt Servilius and Minucius, 1. the death of Mælius the 


cora-merchant. F. III. The Veientes and Fidenates renew 1. oy 
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Fidenæ is taken by the Romans. A law is paſſed reſtraining the office of 

Cenſer to eighteen months duration. F. IV. The Senate is obliged to humour 
the People, by ſuffering Military Tribunes to be created. However none 
but Patricians are choſen. The rich Plebeians complain of the poorer ſort, 
for their having conſtantly refuſed to eleft any of them 7o that Magiſtracy. 
The Senate, fearing left ſome of the chief Plebeians ſhould get into the Mi- 
litary Tribuneſhip, contrive, on occaſion of a war with the Aqui, to get 
two Conſuls choſen to the Government; but theſe diſagreeing, through jea- 
louſy, the Senate judge it neceſſary to have a Dictator. The Conluls refuſe 
to name one. The Senators raſhly apply to the Tribunes t interpoſe in the 
affair. The Tribunes threaten the Conſuls. Poſthumius Tubertus 15 
named Dictator. ie defeats the enemy. F. V. The Aqui obtain a truce 
for eight years. Rome being Micted with a famine and a plague, the 
People have recourſe to foreign ſuperſtitions ;, which are ſoon prohibited. F. 
VI. The Veientes make incurſions on the Roman lands. Diſputes ariſing 
between the Senate and People about the prerogative of proclaiming war, the 
Romans do not take the #12 till the next year, when the People prevail 
to have Military Tribunes in the Government, but they chuſe only Patri- 
cians. Theſe not acting in concert are defeated by the enemy. Mamercus 
Mmilius, raiſed to the Difatorſhip, gives the Veientes a total overthrow, 
and takes their camp, as alſo Fidenæ, which bad again revolted from the 
Romans. | 


9. 1. HE tranquillity of the new adminiſtration was diſturbed by V. of R. 31g 
T the defection of Hidenæ, a city about five miles diſtant from Bef. J. C437. 

Rome, on the ſide of Sabinia. It had been a Roman colony ever ſince 8 * 

Romulus's time. The Fidenates had frequently revolted; and now again, 7. 4.5 

tirowing off the yoke, they put themſelves under the protection of Tolum- 

uus, King of the Veientes. Nor did the Fidenates ſtop at rebellion only, 

but murdered four Amnbaſſadors whom the Romans ſent to them to aſk the 


reaſon of their conduct. Livy relates, that they did this enormous deed 
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by order of the King, whoſe aim (he ſuppoſes) was to extinguiſh in them 4 
all hope of a reconciliation with Rame. The proſpect of coming ſoon to 1 


a bloody battle (for the war was already begun) determined the Republic 
to chuſe Conſuls, rather than Military Tribunes, for the enſuing year. 

M. Geganius (a third time) and L. Sergius were elected. It fell to the v. of R. 316. 
latter to conduct the war. But though he gained ſome advantage over the Bef. 7. C. 436. 
enemy, it coſt the Romans dear, and they Ga not think fit to continue at 7 Conſulſhip. 
the head of the army a General, who was ſo prodigal of Roman blood. 

The Senate ordered a Dictator to be created, and Mamercus /Emilius was 
nominated by the Conſuls. The very report of the election of a General nv 
Whoſe merit was equal to his employment abated the confidence of the 4 
Veientes and Fidenates, who durſt not appear in the field, *till they were 
joined by the Faliſci. The Dictator defeated theſe confederates in a pitched Lv, B. 4. e. 
atle. Telumnius was lain in the action by Cornelius Coſſus, a legionary 18, 9, 20. 
Tribune, who {tripped him of his Armour and royal Robes. And theſe 
E e e 2 ſpoils, 
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ſpoils, called opima ſpolia, Cornelius afterwards carried on his ſhoulders in 
the Dictator's triumph, and then depoſited them in the temple of Jupiur 
Feretrius, They were the ſecond of the fort known in Rome. The fit 
were born by Romulus, who killed King Acron in ſingle combat. 
Y. of R.zi7. F. II. IN the following year (of the Conſuls, M. Cornelius and 
Bef J. C435: L. Papirius) one Sp. Melizs, a Tribune of the People, and a relation of 
Lia, B. "I, the famous Corn-merchant, cited Minucius and Servilius Abala to anſwer 
2. for what they had done againſt his kinſman; Minucius for having brought 
a falſe accuſation againſt him, and Servilius for having put to death 2 
Roman Citizen, betore condemnation. 
Tal. Max, B. Livy intimates that theſe proſecutions were fruitleſs, and that the Tri. 
5. . 3. bune only brought himſelf into contempt by them: But others relate, 
* Wy Dene, that Servilius was condemned to baniſhment, from which Cicero pretends, 
5 32. that he was afterwards recalled. As for Minucius, we do not find that 
he ſuffered any thing from the refentment of the proſecutor. 

F. III. THE chief concern of the Romans, at this time, was to pre- 
ſerve themſelves from the plague, with which they were grievouſly 
afflicted. And it raged with greater fury, in the following Conſulſhip 

V. of R. 318. of Julius Iulus and L. Virgimus. While Rome was in this diſtreſs, the 
2 I Veientes and Fidenates came and encamped almoſt cloſe to the city, on 
2 bird time, the fide of the gate Collina. The Senate, being terrify'd at fo near an 
approach of the enemy, thought it neceſſary to nominate a Dictator; 
Lv. c. 22. and the Conſuls pitched upon Quintus Servilius Priſcus, who commanded 
all thoſe, whoſe health would permit them, to march out of the city. 
Upon this the enemy immediately retired : But Servilius came up with 
them near Nomentum, routed them, and afterwards took the city of Fiden- 
by ſap. However, this being looked upon as a civil war, becauſe Fidens 
Faſt. Cap. was a Roman Colony, the General was not granted a triumph, though he 
3 aſſumed then the name of Fidenas. This ſucceſs was followed 
y a Cenſus of the Roman People, which, after the eſtabliſhment of the 

Cenſors, never failed to be renewed every five years. 
V. of R. 319. It is not agreed, whether Rome in the beginning of the year 319 was 
Bet. J. C. 433- governed by the former Conſuls, Julius Iulus and L Virginius, or by 
; 4Confullup. new ones, M. Manlius and 9. Sulpicius, or by three Military Tribunes. 
But be that as it will, it is certain that theſe Tribunes or Conſuls were ſo 
little concerned in the events of the year, that they were ſoon forgotten. 
Lizy, B. 4. A rumour being ſpread abroad, that all the nations of Hetruria were to 
e. 23. take arms in favour of the Veientes, Mamercus Æmilius, a man illuſtrious 
both in peace and war, was raiſed a ſecond time to the Dictatorſhip, 
a dignity in which he had before acquired great glory againſt the 
6. 24. ſame enemies. But the news of this dreadful league proving falſe. and 
Amilius finding himſelf deceived in his hopes of ſignalizing his ſecond 
Dictatorſhip by a new victory, reſolved however to leave ſome monu- 
ment of his zeal for the public liberty. He obſerved to the People in 4 
general Aſſembly, that their Anceſtors, in order to preſerve their freedom, 
bad eſtabliſhed in the Republic no Officer whoſe authority was to laſt __ 
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a year : but that this wiſe precaution had not been remembered in the late V. of R. 316. 
creation of Cenſors, who were allowed a five years Magiſtracy; that it Bet. J. C. 433 · 
* : a - „ 74Conſulſhip.. 

was a grievous thing to be ſubject five years (a great portion of a man's 
life) to the cenſure of the ſame perſons : And that a Law therefore ought 
to be made for ſhortening the duration of that office to eighteen months. 

This diſcourſe was received with great applauſe, eſpecially by the Peo- 
ple, and the next day the Law, with their approbation, was paſſed and pub- 
liſhed in form. Then Æmilius, To convince you, Romans, that I am 
« jn earneſt, - when I expreſs ſo great a diſlike to Magiſtracies of long con- 
« tinuance, I now reſign my own.” The multitude with acclamations of 
joy, and with expreſſions of the greateſt eſteem and affection, conducted 
him back to his houſe. But C. Furius and M. Geganius, the preſent Cenſors, 
ſhewed a moſt extravagant reſentment of the injury which they pretended 
was done them, by this abridging of the duration of the Cenſorſhip. 
Amilius had no ſooner abdicated his authority, but in virtue of the power 
belonging to their office, they ſtruck his name out of the roll of his Tribe, 
took from him, as from a ſcandalous wretch, the privilege of voting, and 
loaded him with a tribute eight times greater than he uſed to pay. Bur 
this perſecution, inſtead of diſhonouring him, gave him a new Juſtre ; all. 
the his fell upon the perſecutors. The Senators themſelves, notwith- 
ſtanding they diſliked the new law, were yet more diſpleaſed with the 
ſevere and arbitrary conduct of the Cenſors; making this natural reflec- 
tion, that tho* they might themſelves be for a time poſſeſſed of the ſame 
power, they ſhould probably be much longer ſubject to.it. And, as for 
the People, full of indignation, they would have torn Furius and Geganius 
to pieces, if Amilius had not been ſo generous as to ſave them. 

F. IV. THE Tribunes of the Commons, by renewing their ordinary Liv. B. 4. c. 
harangues againſt the electing of Conſuls, prevailed to have Military Tri- 25- 
bunes choſen for the next year ; nevertheleſs in ſpite of all their intereſt 
and intrigues, the People ſtill prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Nobility, as. 
to their capacity for government, and the command of armies, gave their 
voices again to three Patricians, M. Fabius, M. Foſlius, and L. Sergius. 
Nothing remarkable happened in their year except a plague, which ceaſed Y. 9! R. 320. 
in the following year of L. Pinarius, L. Furius, and Sp. Poſthumius. And 2 2 
then ambition raiſed ſome freſh diſturbances at Rome. The wealthy Ple- 
liens complained of the inferior ſort, as not well enough affected to their 
intereſts, having never choſen any but Patricians to be Military I ribunes, | 
notwithſtanding the law, which allowed them to chuſe three Plebeians to | 
that dignity. They met at the houſes of the Tribunes of the Commons, V. of R. 321, | 
to conſult upon this matter; and there they came to this concluſion, that * > 7 | 
the negle& which had been ſhewn them was owing to the various arts uſed 25 i, EE - 10m 
by the Nobles to gain the People's favour in elections, and it was reſolved, IF 
to propoſe a law, forbidding any pretenders to the ſuperior offices to go 
about, as had been the cuſtom, in garments of an extraordinary whiteneſs, 
(whence they were called Candidates) to follicit the People's votes: A 
matter which, as Lity tells us, would in his days have been * 4 
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V. of R. 521, {mall moment, and ſcarce worthy of a ſerious debate, but which at this 
Bef.7 C. 431. time raiſed a very warm contention between the two parties. The Tribune; 
4 Mil. Trib. prevailed, the law was paſſed, and the preſent animoſity of the People 


Livy, B. 4. 


c. 26. 


Y. af R. 323. 
Def. 7 C. 4 zo. 


75 Conſulihip. 


Liuy, 


B. 4. 


c. 27, 28, 29. 


inſt the Patricians gave reaſon to believe that the former would ng 
longer refuſe their voices to the chief Plebeians for the Military Tribune. 
ſhip. The Senate to avert this danger turned their thoughts to get Con- 
ſuls choſen for the next year. The formidable my e which the /#y; 
and Vol ſci made for war at this time favoured the deſign. As there were 0 
Plebeians who had ever commanded armies, and none but old Captains 
and the chief men of the Senate were fit for that employment, the People 
were indifferent, whether Conſuls or Military Tribunes were choſen this 
year. Thus the Senate being left maſters of the election, the Conſulſhip 
was reſtored, and T. Quinctius, the ſon of Lucius, and C. Julius Menlo 
attained that dignity. A better choice could not have been made, with 
reſpect either to birth or capacity in the art of war : But jealouſy and 
diviſion ariſing between them, it is ſaid they were beaten near the /{zidr;, 
The Senate, to prevent the Conſequences of their defeat, reſolved to have 
recourſe to a Dictator. But the two Conſuls, on whom the nomination of 
him depended, though they differed in all other reſpects, united to croſs 
the Senators in this particular. They were probably offended at the diffi- 
dence ſhewn of their abilities ; but whatever was the cauſe of their non- 
compliance with the Senate's deſire, they continued obſtinate in their deter- 
mination, *till expreſſes upon expreſſes bringing accounts of the miſchievous 
progreſs of the enemies arms, Q; Servilius Priſcus, a Conſular perſon, 
turning to the Tribunes of the People who were then in the Senate-houſe, 
exhorted them to interpoſe their authority, and oblige the Conſols to 
name a Dictator. Thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates joyfully laid hold of ſo 
fair an occaſion to extend their power, and having withdrawn a while 
to conſult, returned with this declaration, That it was the pleaſure of 
the Tribunes, that the Conſuls ſhould obey the Senate, or be led to priſen, if they 
perfifted in their diſobedience. Hereupon the two Magiſtrates ſubmitted, 
upbraiding the Senators however, that it was by them the Conſular au- 
thority was betray'd and ſubjected to the yoke of the Tribunitian power. 
The Conſcript Fathers indeed ſeem to have been ſo much exaſperated 
againſt the two Magiſtrates, and ſo intent upon vanquiſhing their obſti- 
nacy, as not to be duly ſenſible of the breach they made in their own 
authority. After ſome diſpute between the Conſuls about the perſon 
who ſhould be Dictator, they drew lots for the privilege of nominating. 
It fell to T. Quindlius; and he named his father-in-law Poſthumius Tuber- 
tus, who appointed L. Julius Iulus to be his General of the Horſe. 

Poſthumius was an old Captain, of great valour and experience, but na- 
turally harſh and ſevere. The knowledge of his temper and the power of 
life and death, which the Dictatorſhip gave him, made all who were ſum- 


2 Livy ſpeaks doubtfully, and ſeems here after the defeat z nor how the Gener:1s 
to le much in the dark, He gives no ac- came to be fo ſuddenly in the Senate houle 
count of what became of the Conſuls army aiter it. 
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moned run obediently to range themſelves under his enſigns. Leaving Y. of R. 322. 
the defence of the city to the Conſul C. Jalius, and giving to the other Bef. J. C. 430. 
Conſul, T. Quinctius, the command of one half of the Army, he Conſafnip. 
marched away, and ſoon came up with the enemy. Obſerving that they 

were lodged in two ſeparate camps, he poſted his troops likewiſe in two 

camps, about a mile from theirs. Daily ſkirmiſhes enſued, in which the 

Romans had generally the advantage. This took from the enemy the ho 

of conquering in the plain field. They attacked therefore the Conſul's 

camp in the night. But neither did they ſucceed in this enterprize. By 

the able conduct of the Dictator and his Generals, the Romans, after a 

bloody conflict, proved victorious. Poſthumius led back his army to 

Nome, and when he had been honoured with a TRIUH, laid down the 
Dictatorſhip. 

d. V. THE next year, in which C. Papirius and L. Julius were V. of R. 323. 
Conſuls, the Aqui being humbled by former loſſes, deſired to enter into __ : 1 0: | 
alliance with the Republic, on the ſame foot with the Latines and Hernici. 7.0, B. 1 
But their Envoys perceiving that the Romans were not inclined to an zo. 
union, upon any other terms, than a ſubmiſſion at diſcretion, they pro- 
poſed only a truce, which was granted for eight years. The Volſci at this 
time quarrel'd among themſelves, and from diſputes and reproaches came 
to ſeditions and battles. By this means Rome was left in perfect tran- 
quillity, and nothing remarkable was done there during the preſent Con- 
ſulſnip, but the _— by a law, the value of the oxen and ſheep, paid 
by way of fines for diſobedience to Magiſtrates ; and the fines were or- 
dered to be paid in money for the future, each ox valued at 100 Aſſes of 
braſs, and each ſheep at 10. Ihe Tribunes were the firſt projectors of 
this new regulation; but the Conſuls, having notice of the deſign, pro- 
poſed the law themſelves, - by which they gained the favour of the 
People. 

I. Sergius and Haſtus Lucretius paſſed their Conſulſhip in greater inacti- V. of R. 324. 

on than their Predeceſſors. The Republic enjoy'd a profound peace. But 
the next year, when T. Quinctius (a ſecond time) and Cornelius Coſſus were V. ol R. 325. 
raiſed to the Conſulate, a calamity more grievous than war fell upon Rome, 
and almoſt upon all 7tafy. An extream drought occaſioned a famine, 
which was followed by a dreadful plague, that ſpared neither man nor 
beaſt, And not only the bodies of the Romans were diſtempered, ſays Livy, 
but their minds too were infected with various ſuperſtitions ; and theſe 
chiefly of foreign growth. Rites and Ceremonies and expiatory Sacri- 
hices, never before practiſed at Rome, were introduced by crafty knaves, 
who, pretending to prophecy, . impoſed on the credulity of the People. 
The chief Magiſtrates, well apprized of the danger of innovations in reli- 
gion, ordered the Z4i/es to put a ſtop to this diſorder, and to fee, that no 
other Gods were worſhipped but the Raman, nor theſe worſhipped in any 
other manner than that which was eftabliſhed by Lato. 

\. VI. THE Peientes after their defeat near Nomentum, in the year 
318, had obtained a truce for 8 years, but before this time was expired, 

they 
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v. of R. 326. they had ravaged the lands of the Republic. The Senate therefore in the 


Bef.'F. C.426. 
79Conſulſhip 


* A ſccond time, 


Y. of R. 327. 
ef. J. C. 42 
c Mil. Tri 
Livy, B: 4. 
C. 30, 32. 


. 33. 


Floruc, B. 1. 


C. I2. 


Conſulſhip of L. * Papiruis and Servilius Abala thought it proper to te. 


venge this injury. The only queſtion was in what manner war ſhould he 


declared againſt them. The Senate pretended that their Decrec would be 
ſufficient : On the other hand the People urged that to determine affair; 
of peace and war was their peculiar province. This was not diſputed, but 


the Senators alledged that the queſtion at Hee was not about a new War, 


but about a war already begun, and only ſuſpended by a truce, The Tri. 
bunes carried their point by threatening to hinder the levies, if the Conſul; 
did not apply themſelves to the People to obtain a declaration of war a. 
gainſt the Yeientes. Theſe diſputes produced theſe two effects, they de- 
lay'd the vengeance of the Romans, and made the People inſiſt upon 
having the government of the Republic placed the next year in the hand; 
of Military Tribunes, and not of Conſuls. 

Four Patricians were choſen, T. Quinclius Cincinnatus, C. Furius, N. 
Peoſthumius, and A. Cornelius Caſſus, and they took their employments by 
let. Caſſus ſtay'd at Rome, the other three marched againſt the Vientos. 
But theſe Generals not acting in concert, when they came to an engage- 
ment with the enemy, the Roman army was routed. However, it hap- 
pened very fortunately, that the nearneſs of the camp ſaved the troops 
from ſlaughter, and their diſgrace was greater than their loſs. But as it 
had not been uſual for them to ſuffer any diſgrace, the whole city was in 
conſternation at the news of this ſhametul action. The People demanded to 
have the Generals depoled, and at the ſame time to have a Dictator named. 
A difficulty aroſe in relation to this laſt demand. It had been the preroga- 
tive of the Conſuls to nominate a Dictator, and there were no Conil 
now in being. The Augurs being conſulted thereupon, declared that 
Coſſus, who had had no ſhare in the Jate diſaſter, might lawfully name a 
Dictator. Accordingly he named Mamercus Amilius, that great man, 
who had been in the . poſt twice before, and whom the Cenſors had 
degraded, and ſunk to a level with the loweſt of the People. Æmilius 
appointed Caſſus to be his general of the Horſe. 

n the mean time the inhabitants of idene maſſacred the Roman colony 
there, and revolted a ſeventh time to the Veientes, who paſſed the Tiber, 
and encamped near the city. The Dictator with his infantry attacked them 
furiouſly ; but his left wing was a while amazed and terrified by the ene- 
my's new manner of fighting. The Fidenates opened one of the gates of 
their city, and ſent out ſome ſoldiers with lighted torches in their hands, 
and dreſſed in habits like thoſe uſually given the furies, Theſe ran like 
mad enthuſiaſts thro' the Roman battalions, and threatned them with fire 
and ſword at the ſame time. But the Dictator upbraided his men with 
cowardice, ** What, /aid he, are you as much afraid of ſmoke as a ſwarm 
« of bees? Make uſe of your ſwords to wreſt theſe torches out of the 
enemies hands, and then go and ſet fire to their city with them.” The 
Remans recovered their courage, and Caſſus with his cavalry falling « 


the enemy at the ſame time, the latter were entirely defeated : Both J. M 
2 | an 
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the benefit of the public. This glorious expedition being finiſhed in ſix- 


triumph, and then laid down his Dictatorſhip, leaving it a queſtion, whe- 
ther his bravery or his moderation were the greater. 


C HAP. XXXIV. 


6, I, Military Tribunes are choſen to the government the two following vears , 
but the choice falls only on Patricians. The Tribunes of the Commons uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade the People from this preference of the 
Nobles to them, in the elections. The Senate to counterplot them, before 
the new eleftions come on, contrive to ſend away the principal of the 
Plebeians into the field againſt the Volſci. In their abſence Appius Claudius 
(/on of the Decemvir) one of the Military Tribunes, holds an aſſembl 
far electing Conſuls, and C. Sempronius and Q. Fabius are choſen. F. II. 
Sempronius brings the whole Roman army into danger of being cut to 
pieces by the Volſci. An Officer of horſe, named Tempanius, by his bra- 
ery and prudence, prevents the defeat of the Romans. He arrives at 
Rome before the Conſul, and gives teſtimony in favour of his conduct. 
F. III. The People condemn Poſthumius (one of thoſe Military Tribunes, 
who by their diſunion had loſt a battle in the year 327,) in a fine. Tempa- 
nius is made one of the Tribunes of the Commons. His General Sempro- 
nius being proſecuted by the People for bis miſconduct, be takes his part, and 
engages the Tribune Hortenſius, the accuſer, to drop the proſecution. 


9 I. HE. two following years were ſpent in making truces with the Y. of R 328. 

ef. J. C 424. 
S. of R, — 
Bef. J. C. 423. 


Veientes and Aqui, and in other negotiations, and in celebrat- 
ing the great games of the Circus. The Government was in each of theſe 
years committed to four Military Tribunes. The Tribunes of the Com- 
mons prevailed ſo far, but they had ftill the mortification to ſee Patricians 
only elected. 

lt is impoſſible to expreſs the rage and indignation of theſe Plebeian Ma- 
giſtrates. They reproached the People with ingratitude. They told them 
plainly that great recompences were neceſſary to encourage men to great 
actions, and that for their parts they would throw up all care of the Ple- 
teian intereſt, if their zeal and labours were never to be rewarded with 
honours. That it was much better to repeal the law which qualified Ple- 
beians for. the Tribuneſhip, than to ſee it thus rendered fruitleſs in all the 


A. SEMPRONI1US, | Ar. CLavpivs, 
7 Fux1vs, Y. of R. Sr. Naurius, IV. of R. 
QuincTivs, 3 ; L. Sxxolus, 329. 
I. Hosaxrius. p Sex. JULIUS, 
Vos, .. Ff f elections 
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and the camp of the Veientes were taken and plundered, and the priſoners Y. of R. 327. 
were partly diſtributed by lot to the Roman Officers, and the reſt ſold for B 


5 Mil. Trib, 
Li v. B. 4. c. 
teen days, Æmilius led back his troops to Rome, had the honours of a;. th 


ef. J. C. 45 
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e. 35. 
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elections by the cabals of the Patriciaus; and that it would be leſs ſhame 
to the Commons to be wholly excluded from the privilege of ſtanding car. 
didates, than to be always rejected as incapable or unworthy. 

Theſe diſcourſes, often repeated, made an impreſſion upon the multi. 
tude; and at the ſame time the richeſt and moſt eminent men of the P.. 
beians gave out, that if they could once be choſen to the Government 
they would not fail to get the public lands divided among the citizens 
procure the eſtabliſhment of new colonies, and caule a tax to be laid upon 
the landed men to provide pay for the ſoldiers in time of war: In a word, 
they forgot nothing that might engage the People to raiſe them to the 
dignity of Military Tribunes. 

The Patrician Magiſtrates who were then in poſſeſſion of that dignity, to 
avoid the ſhame of having Pleveians for their ſucceſſors, privately agreed 
with the Senate to lead out of Rome (under pretence of making an incurſion 
upon the lands of the Volſci, who, they gave out, were preparing with all 
diligence for war,) the chief of the People, and eſpecially thoſe who af- 
pired to the Military Tribuneſhip ; and during the abſence of the army to 
proceed to an election of Conſuls. Three of the Military Tribunes took 


the field, leaving Appius (the Decemvir's ſon) their Collegue, to guard the 


city, and preſide at the intended election. Appius was a young man bold 
and enterpriſing, and had been educated from his very cradle in an here- 
ditary averſion to the People's power No ſooner were the Tribunes, with 


great numbers of the Plebeians gone into the field, brit laying hold of the 


opportunity, he, purſuant to a decree of the Senate, held the Comitia for 
electing Conſuls. C. Semprenius Atratinus, and C. Fabius Vibulanus were 
choſen : And the People and their IJ ribunes at their return found the 
election too ſtrongly ſettled to think of reverfing it. They afterwards 
ſhewed their reſentment, by proſecuting one of the Conſuls as a criminal, 
on account of the il] ſucceſs he had in the war againſt the Volſci. 

§. II. THIS warlike People, who had long fought with the Romane 


for empire and dominion, did this year make, as it were, a laſt effort to 


avoid receiving the yoke of their old enemies. They raiſed a great num- 
ber of troops, made choice of able Captains, and omitted none of thoſe 
wiſe precautions, which may be looked upon as the ſureſt preſages of good 


ſucceſs. Rome ſent againſt him her firſt Conſul Sempronius, a man full of 


courape, familiar with his ſoldiers, and therefore greatly beloved by them, 
but who was himſelf more a ſoldier than a Captain, and ſeemed to think 
that valour alone was ſufficient to ſupply all the duties of a general. The 
two armies ſoon came in view of each other. Sempronius deſpiſed enemies 
whom the Romans had fo often vanquiſhed ; and, as if he had been ſure 


of winning the victory with only his infantry, left his horſe ina place 


where he could receive no manner of aſſiſtance from them. The fight be. 
gan with equal fury on both ſides. The Romans advanced daringly, and 
charged the enemy with their uſual valour. But as they fought with 
more fury than order, and as the Yel/cz, drawn together in firm and cole 


battalior.s, defended themſelves with great courage, victory 1 NR 
| ; ec 
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declare for the ſide where was moſt diſcipline. The Volſci, led by an ex- M- of R 330, 
rienced General, preſs'd on briſkly and broke the legions, The Romans, =o 2 

inſtead of attacking, thought now only how to avoid the attack of the nnn 

enemy. They gave back, and loſt ground apace. The Conſul perceiving 

it, haſted to the place where there was moſt danger. He fought with his 

own hand, and tried to animate his ſoldiers by his example and reproaches, 

but in vain. He called and he threatned ; no body gave attention to his c. ;8. 


orders. At length all the legions fell into confuſion, and the battle had 
been quite loſt, but for the valour and prudence of Sex. Tempanius, an old 
Captain of horſe. a | 
Sempronius, Who, as was ſaid before, had flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould be able to defeat the enemy with only his foot, had left his horſe in 
a place hemm'd in with bogs, where it was impoſſible for them to fight. 
Tempanius obſerving the diſorder the legions were put into, leaped to the 


ground, and addreſſing himſelf to his companions, Follow my lance, ſaid 
he, as if it were a ſtandard ; and let us ſhew the enemy, that as well on foot 


as en horſeback, nothing can withſtand us, The whole body of horſe diſ- 
mounted after his example, and followed him. Tempanins, at the head 
of them, marched ſtrait againſt the enemy and reſtored the fight. The 


legions at the ſight of this fuccour reſumed courage, and returned to the 747. Max. B. 


charge with freſh fury. The General of the Volſci could not conceive 3. c. 2. 


whence this new body of infantry ſhould come. But as he found himſelf £5, B. 4. c. 
prely'd by them, he ſent orders to his troops to open their ranks, and give 7 


paſſage to the ſoldiers which Tempanius commanded, and then to cloſe a- 
gain, in order to ſeparate them from the Roman legions. The Volſci did as 
they were ordered. Tempanius and his men, carried on by the heat of 
their courage, and imagining they were following victory, and a routed 
enemy, ruſhed ſtill forwards : But it was not long before they found them- 
ſelves cut off from the Roman main body by ſome of the enemy's batta- 
lions that ſtood now in cloſe array. Tempanius did his utmoſt to force 
his way thro? them, and rejoin the Conſul; but he could not break their 
order, In this extremity he ſpied an eminence, of which he preſently took 
poſſeſſion. 5 | | 

A part of the Volſcian troops immediately attacked him, believing it 
impoſſible for him to make a long reſiſtance : But TzMeanivs throwing 
his men into a ring, defended himſelf with invincible bravery ; and this 
diverſion ſaved the Roman army. The Conſul, however, at the head of 
the legions, ſtrove in vain to join Tempanius. The Volſci, ti oug 1 they loſt 
abundance of men in this laſt conflict, kept their ground every where; 
nor could the Romans break one of their battalions. They fought till 
it was night, without either of the Generals being able to perceive on 
which ſide lay the advantage; and nothing but want of light made the 
battle ceaſe. _ ; 

Both armies, believing themſelves loſers, equally feared to renew the 
fight the next morning; nay. the terror in both was ſo great, that they 
baſtily quitted their camps in che might, leaving many of their wounded, 
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Y of R. 330. and a yu part of their baggage behind them, and retired to the moun- 


4 Bet. J. C.422. 
We; BoConſulſhp. 
Livy, B. 4. c. 
39. 


c. 40. 


c. 41. 


tains that were neareſt to them. 

Tempanius continued to be inveſted till after midnight ; but then the 
aſſailants receiving notice that their main army had abandoned their camp, 
fled likewiſe in a fright. The Roman, who doubted not but the V, 
would attack him again when light returned, was very much ſurprized 
when at day-break he ſaw neither friends nor enemies. He could not 
imagine what was become of two great armies, who, not many hours 
before, had ſtretched over the whole plain. He went down with a fey 
of his companions, and took a view, firſt of the Volſcian camp; not a 
man was to be ſeen in it, except thoſe of the wounded who had not been 
able to follow the niain body of the army, Then calling down all his 
ſoldiers from the hill, he entered the Roman camp, and there found the like 


ſolitude. Not knowing to what place the Conſul was retired with his 


troops, and fearing the return of the Volſci, upon the firſt diſcovery of 
their error, he took up the wounded Romans, and marched ſtrait to Ron. 
Some runaways from the battle had got to the city before him ; and, be- 
cauſe they had ſeen him and his followers cut off from the main army and 
ſurrounded by the enemy, they had given out, that the whole body of 
cavalry was cut to pieces. The return therefore of theſe brave men occa- 
ſioned an exceſſive ſurprize and joy. 

It happened that the People were actually aſſembled when Tempanius 
arrived at Rome. The Tribunes of the Commons thought this to be a fa- 
vourable opportunity of humbling a Conſul. They obliged Tempanius to 
appear in the Aſſembly before he {et foot in his own houſe ; and Cu. Julius, 
one of thoſe Plebeian Magiſtrates, aſked him aloud, whether he thought 
Sempronius had choſen a proper time to come to an engagement with the 
enemy, had ſupported his line of battle with reinforcements, or in any 
reſpect acted the part of a good General? He added, Yom are to anſwer 
theſe Queſtions upon your honour, as you are a man of veracity and bravery. 
Finally, tell us, what is become of Sempronius and our Legions ; whether 
they abandoned you, or you deſerted them; and whether we are vanquiſhed or 
viclorious? Tempanius, far from ſeeking to make his own advantage of 
Sempronius's diſgrace, anſwered, That it did not become a private Officer 
to pretend to judge of the capacity of his General : That the People had 
given their opinion of it when they choſe him Conſul : Thar he had {cen 
him fight at the head of the legions with invincible bravery, and expoſc 
his own perſon in all the places where there was moſt danger : That the 
great diſtance between them after their ſeparation, and the confuſion which 
always happens in ſo obſtinate a fight, had kept him from knowing every 
thing that paſſed where the Conſul was engaged; but that he could however 
aſſure them, by what had appeared to him upon a view of the field of bat- 
tle, that the Volſci had not loſt fewer men than the Romans. He added, 
That as upon his ſeparation from the main body of the legions, he had 
been ſo fortunate as to get poſſeſſion of an eminence, on which, notwith- 


ſtanding all the aſſaults of the enemy, he had preſerved thoſe that my 
| true 
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truſted to his command; ſo he preſumed the Conſul, in that general diſ- 
order, had gained the mountains, and there intrenched himſelf. Tem- 
panins then deſired leave to retire, in order to get the wounds dreſſed 
which he had received in the fight. The whole Aſſembly gave yet greater 
praiſes to the diſcretion and modeſty of his anſwer, than to the valour 
and good conduct with which he had fought againſt the enemies of his 
count. 

$. Ill HOWEVER the People were ſo much out of humour with 
their Generals, that they haſtened the condemnation of Poſthumius, one of 
the three Military Tribunes, who by their diſunion had loft a battle in the 
year 327. The Tribunes of the Commons had in the beginning of the pre- 
ſent year cited both him and his Collegue T. Quinctius (the third was dead) 


405 


to anſwer for their miſconduct; but the proſecution had been ſuſpended by v. of R. 331. 
the apprehenſion of a war with the Volſci. Paſtbumius was now condemn- Bet. . C. 421. 


ed to pay a large fine; but Quinctius was univerſally acquitted by the 
Tribes, on account of his own fignal ſervices, (when Conſul under the 
Dictator Poſthumius) as well as thoſe of his father Cincinnatus, and his uncle 
Capitolinus; which latter interceded for him. 

As for Tempanius, the People, in reward of his ſervices, choſe him 


8 Mil. Trib.“ 


ſome time after to the Tribuneſhip, together with three other Officers, who Liv. B. 4. c. 


like him had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the war. In this poſt he gave 42. 


new proofs of the generoſity of his foul. For L. Horten/ius, one of the 
Tribunes, having cited Sempronius, after the year of his Conſulate was ex- 
wy to Rn the Aſſembly of the People for his conduct in the 
alt battle, Tempanius and his three Collegues above-mentioned generouſ- 
ly made themſelves his advocates, and intreated Hortenſius not to per- 
ecute a brave General, who had been only unfortunate on that vor? 60 
Hertenſius, believing that theſe Tribunes, though they affected to act the 


part of interceſſors, had reſolved to interpoſe their authority in favour of 


the accuſed, turning to Sempronius, aſked him, What was become of his 
Patrician ſpirit, pry | of that courage which a conſciouſneſs of innocence would 
give him, that he, a Conſular, ſhould ſhelter himſelf under the ſhadow of the 
Tribunes ? Then turning to his Collegues, But if I perſiſt in my proſecution 
of this man, What is the part you will att ? Will you rob the PeopLs of 
their Tudicature, and overturn the power of the Tribunes ? Tempanius and 
his Collegues replied, That the Roman PzoPLE had indiſputably a ſu- 
preme authority over Sempronius and all the members of the Republic; 
and that, as for themſelves, they had neither the inclination, nor the 
power to deprive the PzoPLE of their Right of Judging the accuſed : But 
that, if the intreaties they made in behalf of their General, who had been 
to them a father, could not prevail, they would change their habit as he 
had done. Nay (cried Hortenſius) but that ſhall never be; the Com- 


L. Maxt1ivs VuLs0, ' L. Payixivs MUcGILLANUS. 
Q. AxToxntus MErxenDa, L. Sexvitiuvs STRUCTUS. 
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v. of R. 331.“ mons of Rome ſhall not ſee their Tribunes in mourning. I have done 

Bef.7. C.421.44 ] have nothing farther to ſay againſt a man who by his behaviour in 

8oConlulſhip.c« command could make himſelf ſo dear to his ſoldiers.” And thus he 
dropt the impeachment. | 


C HAP. XXXV. 


& I. New diſſenſions ariſe in the Republic, on occaſion of a propoſal 10 al 
two Quæſtors to the two already eſtabliſhed. The Tribunes reſolve nt t 


ſuffer an election of Conſuls, unleſs it be made a rule, that, of the fur 
Quæſtors, two be always Plebeian. The two parties come at length 10 thi; 
compromiſe, that Military Tribunes ſhall be elected to the government, and 
that the People ſhall be W- to chuſe Patricians or Plebeians to the Quz- 
ſtorſhip. The People chuſe not only the Military Tribunes but the Que- 
ſtors too out of the Patricians only. F. II. The Tribunes revive the ald 
quarrel about the diſtribution of the conquered lands. Appius's advice t 
the Senate, to raiſe a diviſion among thoſe Magiſtrates, is followed with 
ſucceſs. F. III. The affair of the AGRARIAN Law is revrved, Poſthu. 
mius, one of the Military Tribunes and General of the army, by his 
breach of word, and by ſome imprudent menaces, ſo provokes his ſeldiers 
that they mutiny. Attempting to puniſh the mutineers he is ſlain by them, 
The Senate, fearing leſt the People, in order to ſcreen the murderers, ſyculd 
chuſe Plebeian Military Tribunes for the next year (340) uſe all their an 
deavours to get the Conſulſhip reſtored ; and they prevail. The faſces, of- 
ter being ſeven years in the hands of Military Tribunes, are transferred t6 
two Conſuls, A. Cornelius Coſſus and L. Furius Medullinus, who frew 
great moderation and prudence in the proſecution of the criminals, F. IV. 
In the year 344, the People chuſe three of the four Quæſtors out of 1h! 
Plebeians. And the Senate is forced to conſent to an eleftion of Military 
Tribunes for he next year. Three Patricians are choſen. Theſe being cr. 
dered by the Senate to name a Dictator, on occaſion of a war with the 
Volſci, two of them refuſe. The Senate hereupon has recourſe, as former- 
ly, to the Tribunes ; but theſe return a diſdainſul anſwer, and will nut 
meddle in the diſpute. Servilius Ahala, he third Military Tribune, names 
P. Cornelius Dictator, who quickly puts an end to the war. Serviliuss 
two Collegues ia anger againſt the Senate propoſe Military Tribunes at itt 
next election: Hewewer Patricians are choſen, and ſo likewiſe the next ver. 
The Tribunes of the Commons, provoked 10 the utmoſt, revenge thenſetves 
by oppoſing the levies for a war with the Veientes, who bad inſulted Ile 
. Roman Ambaſſadors ; and they make the old affair of the Agrarian Law 
their pretence. The Senate get the better of this oppoſition, by decreeing that 
the infantry ſhall bereafier have Pay out of the public treaſury during the 
ſervice. The People joyfully confirm this Decree, and readily offer themſelves 
to be inliſted. 
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I. G. H E affection which four Tribunes ef the Commons had ſhewed Y. of R. 332. 
| to a Patrician, and the compliance of Hortenſius with their de- 8709 : IF + 19 
fires in his favour, ſeemed to promiſe a better underſtanding and more Live, B. ey 
union between the Senate and People than there had been of late: But 43. 2 
the very next year, in the Conſulate of T. Quinctius Capitolinus and Fa- 
bins Vibulanus, new diſſenſions aroſe with relation to the Quæſtorſhip. 
[The inſtitution of this office is aſcribed by Plutarch to Pophcola, who 
according to the ſame Author) left the choice of the Quæſtors to the 
people. Their buſineſs was to collect the taxes, defray the expences of 
war, and keep exact accounts of their receipts and diſburſements of the 
public money, of which they were the treaſurers, and for which they were 
accountable. And laſtly, the Roman eagles were depoſited with them, 
and they delivered them out, at the Conſuls command, when the Romans 
marched into the field. ] | 
To this time, only two of theſe Officers had been annually choſen, 
who never ſtirred from Rome. The Conſuls propoſed that two others 
ſhould now be added, to attend the Generals in the field, take account * 
of the ſpoils won from the enemy, ſell the booty, and above all, provide jj 
for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The Senate warmly ſeconded. this Pro- 15 
poſal, till the Tribunes demanded, that ſome of the Quæſtors ſhould hence- | 1 
f 


— 
_ 


forward be Plebeians, (Hitherto the Quæſtors had been choſen out of 
the Patriciens only.) Both Conſuls and Senate, at firſt, oppoſed this de- 
mand with all their might, afterwards they yielded thus far, That in the 
election of Quæſtors, as in that of Military Tribunes, the Roman People, 
it they thought fit, ſhould chuſe as many Plebeians as Patricians. But f 
the Tribunes demanding that two of the Quæſtors ſnould always indiſ- 49 
penſibly be Plebeians, the Senate, rather than ſubmit to this, dropt the 5 
deſign of increaſing the number of thoſe officers. The Tribunes, in 4 
revenge, renewed the propoſal of the diviſion of the lands; nor would they 4 
luffer the preſent Conſuls to hold the Comitia for electing new ones, but | 
inſiſted on having Military Tribunes for the next year. This Senate were 
now more than ever concerned to hinder this, leſt if Plebeians were choſen 
to the Government, the Agrarian Law ſhould take place. The obſtinacy 
of the two parties in holding to their demands, threw the Republic into a 
ind of anarchy : For the Tribunes ſometimes even oppoſed the Senate's. 
veeting to name an Iuter-rex; but they conſtantly hindered this Officer's 
holding any Aſſembly for the chuſing of Conſuls. At length L. Papirius 
Mugillanus, being Inter-rex, by expoſtulations and ſoft perſuaſions, brought 
each of the parties to yield ſomething of its pretenſions, in order to a 
rcconcilement. The Senate agreed to let Military Tribunes be choſen in- 
ltead of Conſuls; and the Tribunes of the Commons conſented that 
n the election of the four Quzſtors, the People ſhould give their votes. 


they pleaſed, either to Patricians or Plebeians z and thus the diſpute 
nded. 
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Y. of R. 334. 
Bef. J. C. 419. 
o Mil. Trib. 
Livy, B. 3. 


Y. of R. 334. 
Eef. J. C. 418. 
10 Mil Trib. 
Livy, B. 4. c. 
E 

* 15 miles 
from Rome. 


Y. of R. 335. 
Bef. J. C. 417. 
11 Mil. I rib. 
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The Aſſembly for the election of Military Tribunes was held firſt ; ang 
notwithſtanding all the credit and intrigues of the Tribunes of the Con. 
mons, four Patricians were choſen, L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Sp. Furiy, 
Medullinus, M. Manlius, and A. Sempronius Atratinus, (coulin to the Con. 
{ul of the ſame name:) Sempronius preſided in the election of Quzſtors + 
Antiſtius and Pompilius, two Tribunes of the Commons, aſked the Quz. 
ſtorſhip, the firſt for his ſon, the ſecond for his brother; yet none but 
Patricians were promoted to that office: the People had not power to 
deny it to men whoſe fathers and anceſtors had been honoured with 
the Conſulſhip. The Tribunes of the Commons, enraged almoſt to 
madneſs at this preference, cried out, What ? Two Tribunes of the Con- 
mons, one recommending his ſon, the other his brother, and both diſregarded! 
There muſt infallibly have been ſome deceit in gathering the votes, and A. Sem- 
mas ought to be called to account for it, But as he was a man of 

nown probity, and his innocence and the dignity with which he was then 
inveſted, ſet him above their reach, they turned all their fury againſt 
C. Sempronius, his relation, before ſpoken of, and revived the proſecution 
againſt him (for his ill conduct in the laſt battle,) which Hortenſius, at the 
rem of Tempanius, had dropped. He was again cited to appear at the 
end of twenty-ſeven days. During this interval, Sempronius conſtantly at- 
tended the Senate, and being reſolved not to loſe his character there, by a 
timorous behaviour, zealouſly oppoſed the requeſt of the Tribunes, con- 
cerning the partition of the lands; and he behaved himſelf with the ſame 
ſteadineſs on his trial: But notwithſtanding all the ſollicitations of the 
Senate in his favour, he was fined 15000 Aſſes [48 J. 85. 9 d.] 


FS. II. IN the following Military Tribuneſhip of Agrippa Menenins, 


Sp. Nautius, P. Lucretius, and C. Servilius, a plot was formed by the 
ſlaves, to ſet fire to the city, and ſeize the Capitol; but this fecret was re- 
vealed by ſome of the conſpirators, and the miſchief prevented. Soon at- 
ter, Lavicum , a city included in the Latine confederacy, gave the Romans 
ſome reaſons to ſuſpect her fidelity. And the next year (in which the Re- 
public was governed by three Military Tribunes only, M. Papirius, C. Ser- 
vilius, and L. Sergius) produced the entire revolt of the Lavicani, who 
joined the Ægui, pillaged the territory of Tu/culum, and encamped with 
their new allies under the Agidus. It was ordered by the Senate that two 
of the Military Tribunes ſhould take the field, and the third continue 
to ,overn the city. Upon this a conteſt aroſe between the three, no one 
of them being willing to ſtay at home. The Senate was offended at theſe 
diſputes ; and 9. Servilius Fidenas, formerly Dictator, put an end to them 
by his paternal authority, commanding his ſon C. Servilius, one of the three 
Governors, to ſtay in Rome. But the two Generals agreed no better 
the field than they had done in tlie city; each was for fighting the enemy 


2 By a letter from Cicero to Curius (Ep. 30. that, at this time, they were elected in thoſe 
L. vii. ad Famil.) it appears that, in their aſſemblies, nor ſo long as the People choſe 
time, the Quer, were elected in Crmitia the Quæſlors out of the Patrician? only. 
Tri uta. But I find no reaſon to belicye, 


his 
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his own way 3 they deſpiſed each other, and the troops were divided into V. of R. 335. 
two parties. When the news of this diſcord came to Rome, 9, Servilius ER 


apprehended the conſequences of it, and adviſed his ſon to raiſe more troops 
to be in readineſs at all events: And the advice proved ſerviceable. For 
the two Generals having at length agreed to command the troops alternate- 
ly each his day, Sergius ſoon after imprudently hazarded a battle, and by 
a ſtratagem of the enemy, who deſignedly gave ground to draw him into an 
ambuſh, was entirely defeated. He took refuge with his broken troops 
in Tuſculum. Upon this news the Senate ordered a Dictator to be created; 
and the younger Servilius nominated his father, who (as ſome ſay) ap- 
pointed his ſon General of the Horſe. The father and ſon left Rome at 
the head of a new army (that which had fled to Ty/culum being recalled) 


and encamped within two miles of the enemy. The Dictator being there Ly, B. 4. 


informed that they were grown negligent and preſumptuous, he marched © 47. 


with haſte to attack them, routed'them, inveſted Lavicum, their place of 
retreat, and took it by aſſault. And all this being done in eight 155 he 
returned to Rome, and immediately laid down his office. ; 


The ſucceeding Military Tribunes, P. Lucretius, L. Servilius, Agrippa Y of R. 336. 
Menenius, and Sp. Veturius, gained no other glory but that of preſerving Bef. J. C. 416. 


the Republic in the ſame tranquillity in which they found it. 
But the next year, (when A. Sempronius, M. Papirius, Q; Fabius and 


12 Mil. Trib, 
Y. of R. 337. 
Bef. F.C.41 


$p. Nautius, governed the Commonwealth) Sp. Mzcilius, a fourth time 13 Mil. Trib. 


Tribune of the People, and Metilius, now Tribune a third time, re- 
newed the propoſal of an equal diſtribution of the lands, conquered from 
the enemies of Rome. This tended to a confiſcation of the eſtates, poſ- 
ſeſſed by a great part of the Nobility. The city of Rome had been built 
upon ground, originally belonging to the city of A, and had ſcarce any 
territory, but what had been fince won, ſword in hand. Under pretence 
of buying or renting parcels of this acquiſitjon, thoſe of the Patricians 
whoſe ample ſhare in the Government furniſh'd them with opportunities, 
had poſſeſſed themſelves of large tracts, to which they could not produce 
any juſt title. The Tribunes were 'for reſuming theſe lands, and making 
a fair partition of them among all the Citizens, Nobles and Commons. 
To defeat this project the SæNATORS had meetings public and private. 
The youngeſt of them, Appius Claudius, pur 3 of the Decemvir) 
is faid to have ſpoken to this effect; That it had been a conſtant 
tradition in his family, that relief againſt the tyranny of the Tri- 
bunes was to be found no where but in their own College. That the 
beſt way to fruſtrate the deſigns of Mecilius and Metilius, was to en- 
gage ſome one of their Collegues to oppoſe them: that it would be no 
ifficult matter for the Nobles by condeſcenſions and careſſes to gain over 
thoſe who were but newly come into Office, made no figure, and were 
perhaps jealous of the authority aſſumed by the two leading Tribunes. 
And he exhorted the Fathers to try the experiment. 
his advice they-unanimouſly approved, and Appius was highly praiſed 
tor having thus ſhewn that he did not degenerate from the virtue of his an- 
Vol. I. Gge ceſtors. 
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Y. of R. 337. ceſtors: The chief men of the Senate immediately applied themſelves to 


Bef.7. C.41 
13 Mil. Tri 


V. of R. 338. Tribunes, remained the directors of affairs 
Bef. J. C. 414. 
14 Mil. Trib 
Livy, B. 4. 
c. 49. 


CokxELius Cossus, 


5 gain ſome of the Tribunes; and by intreaties and remonſtrances, they (uc. 


ceeded ſo well, that of the ten they won over ſix to oppoſe the promulg. 

tion of the law. Maæcilius and his Collegue reproached them as traytors. 

enemies to the People, and ſlaves to the Senate: But it was all in yain, 
they were forced to deſiſt from their enterprize. | 

The Senate, by means of a good intelligence with the majority of th: 

% following year allo. L. Sen. 

tius, one of the College, to make his court to the People, having propoſed 


to ſend a colony to Volæ, a little town which they had lately taken from the 


Aqui, the other Tribunes oppoſed it, and declared, that during their Tri- 
buneſhip, they would never ſuffer any new law to be offered, which had 
not been firſt approved by the Senate. But this influence of the Conſcript 
Fathers in the 1 ribunitian College did not laſt long: The affair of the 
Agrarian Law was revived the next year. 
$. III. THE Aqui having retaken Vole, P. Paſtbumius Regillenſis, one 
of the Military Tribunes, a good ſoldier, but an imperious, obſtinate, 
wrong- headed man, was ſent with an army to recover it. After ſome 
ſkirmiſhes with the enemy in the field, he inveſted that place. Before he 
led his troops to the aſſault, he promiſed them for their encouragement, 
that if they took the town, they ſhould have the plunder. The place was 
won, but the General, who naturally hated the Plebeians, of whom the 
eateſt part of his army conſiſted, broke his word, and fold all for the 
ublic treaſury. | | 
Sextius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, ſoon after brought on a- 
new the affair of the conquered lands. Poſthumius was hereupon ſent for 
to Rome to aſſiſt his Collegues in oppoſing the Tribunes enterprize. Bein 
come, he in full Aſſembly of the People dropt an expreſſion, that ſeeme 
to ſpeak him a fool or a madman. Sextius having propoſed to the Aſſem- 
bly to paſs a decree for dividing the city and territory of Volæ among the 
ſoldiers who had made the conqueſt, affirming that they had the beſt right 
to the benefit of it, Poſthumins haſtily cried out, Wo be to my ſoldiers, if 
they tir. So proud and unjuſt a ſaying, offended the Senators no lets than 
the multitude : Sextius, bold and eloquent, took advantage of the general 
diſcontent, and directing his ſpeech to the People: Do you hear how 
« Poſthumius threatens his ſoldiers, as if they were ſo many ſlaves ? And 
« yet this brute of a man you think more worthy of the Military Tribune. 
e ſhip, than any of us, whoſe whole ſtudy is to procure you lands, and 
<< houſes, and a comfortable retreat in your old age, and to defend you 
* upon all occafions againſt ſuch proud and cruel adverſaries. Can you 
then have any reaſon to wonder, that of late ſo few of your Tribunes 


Q. Faprvs, 
Cn. CoxxELIus, R. 239. 
P. PosTHUM1US, hx of K 339 
L. VaLERIVs. 


VAIERIUSs VoLusvs, 


QvinxcTivs CINCINNATUS, v. of R. 338. 
Fazivs VIBULANUS. | 
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« ſhew much zeal for your intereſts? What have we to expect from you? J. of R. 339. 
« Honours? You beſtow them upon your enemies. Paſtbumius's words 2 18. 
« have indeed ſhock'd you, filled you with horror. But what then? Ir 
« you were juſt now to go to an election, you would prefer this cruel 
«, threatner to your beſt friends, to thoſe who have nothing at heart but 
« your welfare.” 

This Diſcourſe did not fail to inflame the People; and when the threats Z. B. 4. c. 
of Paſtbumius were reported in the camp, they occaſioned ſuch a commo- 50. 
tion and murmuring in the army, as came little ſhort of downright ſedi- 
tion. P. Seftius, one of the ors, having in the abſence of his Gene- 2,...., B. -. 
ral ordered a Lictor to ſeize a ſoldier who was more mutinous than the reſt, 
his fellow-ſoldiers reſcued him, and one of them gave the Quæſtor a ſevere 
blow with a ſtone. Pofthumius, informed of this tumult, haſtened to the 
camp, and exaſperated the troops more than ever by the ſtrictneſs of his 
enquiries, and the cruelty of his puniſhments. He commanded the moſt 
guilty of the mutineers to be put to death ander the hurdle, a kind of exe- 
cution which has before mentioned. The manner of it was this. 
The criminal was laid at his length-in a ſhallow water, under an hurdle, 
upon which they heaped ftones, and fo preſſed him down till he was 
drowned. But in vain did the General now paſs this ſentence againſt the 
ſeditious: the reſt of the ſoldiers tore them out of the hands of the exe- 
cutioners, and ſet them at liberty. Pofthumius, tranſported with rage, 
came down from his Tribunal, and, preceded by his Lictors, broke 
through the preſs, in order to lay hold on the criminals. He found no Flur, B. 1. 
reſpect remaining, among the ſoldiers, either for his orders or his perſon ; 
they oppoſed force with force, and being urged to fury, ſtoned him to 
death. This was the firſt inſtance, from the foundation of Rome, of a 
Roman General ſlain by his troops. 

When the 'news of the tragical end of Poſthumins came to the city, his Col- Liv. 2:2, 
legues. who reſided there, zealous to revenge his death upon the rebellious ſol- 
diers, decreed, with the Senate's approbation, that informations ſhould be 
taken concerning it: The Tribunes of the Commons interpoſed. This 
conteſt depended upon another. The Conſeript Fathers thought it of the 
utmoſt importance to avoid an election of Military Tribunes for the next 
year, leſt the Commons, to ſkreen the guilty ſoldiers, ſhould chuſe Go- 
vernors out of the Plebeians. They would therefore have made a Decree, 
that Conſuls ſhould be choſen in the next Comitia, The paſſing of this 
Decree was oppoſed by the Tribunes of the Commons, and the conten- 
tion laſted ſo long, that the Republic fell into an Inter-regnum. In the Livy, B. 4. 
end, the Senate carried their point. Fabius Vibulanus, being Inter-rex, ©. 51. | 
aſſembled the Comitia by Centuries, and they choſe M. Cornelius Coſſus and v. of R. 349. 
L. Furius Medullinus Conſuls. Theſe were natured men, and for Bef. J. C. 412. 
that reaſon, as it was thought proper not to be too rigorous in puniſhing 52 Conſulſhip. 
the ſoldiers who had murdered their General, were unanimouſly appointed 
by the Senate and People to enquire into the crime. Neceſſary it was to 
make examples; but this was done with moderation; and thoſe few who 
Ggg 2 died, 
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Book 11. 


Y. of R. 340. died, fell by their own hands, and not by the axes of the Lictors. The 


Bef.F.C. 


* 4. Conſuls thought it more adviſeable to ſuppoſe the army in general to be in. 


'P* nocent, than to drive them into an open revolt by too ſtrict an examination 

It had been happy if the Senate and Conſuls had, to fo prudent a ma. 
nagement, added the partition of the Territory of Volæ among the People 
They had indeed no plauſible pretence not to do it, there being as yet no 
private occupiers of it to be diſturbed in their poſſeſſions. And this would 
have been the molt effectual way to ſilence the factious complaints of the 
Tribunes, and abate the ardour of the People for the diviſion of the pub. 
lic lands conquered before. But the Commons now ſaw with indignation, 
that the ſecret deſign of the Senate and Nobility was to keep them alway; 
in poverty, as well for their own intereſt, as to make them more ſubmiſtive 
and dependent. Before it be long we ſhall ſee them proſecute their preten- 
ſions with more fury than ever. de l Gt. 

In the mean time the Conſul, Furius marched! againſt the Volſci, who 
had pillaged the territory of the Hernici. At his approach the enemy dif- 
appeared; and he took from them Ferentinum, which he gave to the Her 
nici, with the lands about it, to compenſate their loſſes. 

| $. VI. THE Tribunes made no oppoſition to the election of Conſuls for 
Bet /- ©: +!» the next year; and Q Fabius and C. Furius were choſen. But L. Ieilius, a 
zConſulſhip. 5... . | e 
ni Tribune, began to reſume the affair of the conquered lands with immo- 
c. 52. derate heat. A plague that raged in the city put a ſtop to his career. 
This calamity was of courſe followed by a ſcarcity of proviſions: For the 
citizens being alſo the huſbandmen, the lands were left untill'd while the 
diſtemper prevailed ; and the loſs of one harveſt was ſufficient to reduce 
Rome to extreme want. | 
V. of R. 342. The famine was ſeverely felt in the ſucceeding Conſulſhip of M. Paji- 
8, bnfalchio. us and C. Nautius, however, care was taken to get corn Ren Hetruria 
5 and Sicily; and Rome by extraordinary good fortune continued this year 
without commotions at home or abroad. 
No ſooner did the plague and famine ceaſe, but the Aqui renewed their 
incurſions upon the territories. of the Latines and Hernici, faithful allies of 
V. of R. 343» Rome. M. Amilius and C. Valerius were now Conſuls. It fell to the 


Bef. J. C. 409. g | : 41 
85 Conſulſh latter to conduct the war; but when he would have levied troops, the Tri 


© 53. ”” bune Meænius oppoſed it upon the old pretence of the Agrarian Law. In 
the mean time the Æqui inſulted the Romans, and took from them the fort 
In Latium. of Carventum. This diſgrace not only increafed the hatred of the No- 
bles to Mznins, but induced the other nine Tribunes to aſſiſt the Conſul in 

making the levies and puniſhing thoſe perſons who refuſed to ſerve. 

The Romans recovered the Fur, and found in it a conſiderable booty 
which the enemy had laid up there; but Valerius being diffatisfy'd with his 
men on account of their backwardnefs to inliſt themſelves for the war, he 
fold all, and put the money into the Quæſtor's hands. 

It was the cuſtom in the triumphal proceſſion for the ſoldiers to chant 
ſatyrical verſes on the victor who enjoy'd that honour. In Valeriuss 
Ovation they did ſomething particular, and by way of 8 0 

| wide 


v. of R. 341. 
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divided themſelves into two choirs, and while one made the air reſound 
with ſongs againſt their General, the other ſang verſes in praiſe of Menius ; 
and every time his name was repeated the people in the ſtreets clapped 
their hands and made acclamations and even drowned the noiſy muſick of 
the ſoldiers. 

This behaviour of the citizens alarmed the Senate, and obliged them 
to beſtir themſelves, to hinder an election of Military Tribunes for the 
next year, Jeſt Mænius ſhould be choſen for one. The Fathers prevailed ; 


413 


Conſuls were elected; and the choice fell upon Cu. Cornelius and“ L. v. of R. 34. 


Furius. 


Bef. J. C. 408. 


Under their adminiſtration three Tribunes of the name of Tcilius, all 8. Conſulſhip. 


three kinſmen, and of a family in which to hate the Patricians was here- 


had never been out of their order, though Plebeians were qualified to 
ſtand for it. The Icilii talked much of glorious projects they had formed 
in favour of the Commons; but at the ſame time declared that they would 
not ſtir one ſtep towards the execution of them, unleſs the Plebeians would 
aſſume ſo Ws courage at leaſt as to raiſe ſome of their own body to the 
Quzſtorſhip. The multitude, poſſeſſed with _ of the mighty advan- 
tages they were to reap from the zeal of their preſent Tribunes, gave their 
votes in the election of 3 rare to 9. Silius, P. Alius, and F. Pupius, 
all three Plebeians ; and of the Patricians who put up for that dignity none 
but Cæſo Fabius Ambuſtus could obtain it. 

The Tribunes of the Commons, elated with this victory over the Nobi- 
lity, flattered themſelves, that the Quæſtorſhip would now open them a 
way to the Military Tribuneſhip, the Conſulate, and the Triumph. They 
would not hear therefore of an election of Conſuls for the next year; they 
oppoſed the publication of a Decree of the Senate for that 3 they 
cried out, that it was high time for the Plebeians to have their ſhare in the 
Government. The diſputes on this head grew warm, when, luckily for 
the Icilii, news came that the Æqui and Volſci were again in motion. The 
Tribunes oppoſed the levies, which, in purſuance of a Senatus conſultum, 
the Conſuls would have made. Two of the 7c:/i; conſtantly attended up- 
on theſe Magiſtrates, each watching his man, to hinder him from raiſing 
troops, or holding the Comitia for chuſing new Conſuls. The buſineſs ot 
the third Icilius was to manage the Multitude, and let them looſe, or reſtrain 
them, as he judged proper. Things were at this paſs, when news was 
brought that the Equi had retaken the fortreſs of Carventum. This gave 
the Tribunes a farther advantage, the want of an army being now more 
preſſing. In ſhort, the Senate were forced to conſent to an election of 
Military Tribunes ; but, to diſappoint the 7ciliz, they annexed this proviſo 
to their decree, That none of the preſent TRiBUNES OF THE COMMONS 
ſhou'd be choſen to the MiLiTarRy TRIBUNESHIP, or continued in their Office 
the next year. 

The levies now went on without oppoſition. The Conſuls marched to 
recover Carventum, but they loſt a great deal of time before it, and dene 
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c. 56. 


V. of R. 345. 
Bef. J. C. 40 
16 Mil. Tri 


c. 57. 
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725 to raiſe the ſiege at laſt. They took however Verrugo from the 
Volſci. 
Though the Commons had carried their point, of obtaining Comitia for 
electing Military Tribunes (inſtead of Conſuls) for the next year; yet the 
Fathers got the victory at the elections: three Patricians were choſen and 
no Plebeian. It is ſaid that the Nobles made uſe of a Pang. = (and were 
reproached with it at that time, by the 7cilis) which was this: They en. 
aged a great number of the meaneſt and moſt worthleſs of the Pleb:ian; 
to ſtand candidates, mixing them with the worthy candidates of the ſame 
order. The People were ſo diſguſted with the appearance of the fortner, 
that they would not give their voices to the latter, nor to any but Pa- 
tricians. 

C. Julius Tulus, P. Corn. Coſſus, and C. Servilius Ahala were declared Mili. 
tary Tribunes; but did not long continue in the ſupreme Command. The 
Volſci having ſet on foot a very formidable army, the Senate, according to 
cuſtom, — to ſend a Dictator againſt them. As the abſolute autho- 
rity of that Magiſtrate in a manner ſwallowed up the power of all the in- 
ferior Officers, Julius and Cornelius oppoſed his nomination, alledging that 
they did not want courage and experience to command an „and that 
it was unjuſt to deprive them of a dignity which they had ſo lately obtained 
by all the votes of their fellow- citizens. 


The Senate, exaſperated at their refuſal to name a Dictator, had recourſe 


to the Tribunes of the Commons, as they had done before upon the like occa- 
ſion. But the Tribunes of this year obſerved a different conduct from 
that of their predeceſſors. Overjoy'd to ſee this diſſenſion between the 
Military Tribunes and the Senate, they anſwered, with a ſcornful raillery, 
«© That for their part they could give no help in the affair; that they were 
* only Plebcians, not citizens, nor even to be reckoned in the number of 
men ; that if ever the honours and dignities of the Republic were made 
„ common to them with the Patricians, they ſhould then take care that 
no proud Magiſtrate diſobeyed the decrees of the Senate; but that in 
the mean time the Patricians themſelves, as they had thrown off all 
*« reſpect for Laws and Magiſtrates, might alſo, if they pleaſed, aſſume 
the power and functions of the Tribunes, and do their own buſineſs as 
* they could.” | 

The conteſts drawing to no end, and the enemy ſtill advancing towards 
the frontier, Servilius Abala, the third Military Tribune, declared pub- 
lickly, that the good of his country was more dear to him than the friend- 
ſhip of his Collegues; and that if they would not chuſe a Dictator, he 
would take upon him to name one himſelf : And accordingly being ſup- 
ported by the whole Senate, he named to that higheſt Magiſtracy P. 
Sul Rutilus, who afterwards appointed Servilius to be General of the 

orſe. 

The war was of no long continuance; the Volſei were defeated near the 
city of Autium, their territory plundered, and a, great number of priſoners 
taken, After this expedition the Dictator laid down his 1 25 
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Military Tribunes reſumed theirs. Julius and Cornelius Coſſus, diſcontent- 
ed with the Senate for having, by the creation of a Dictator, fruſtrated 
their hopes of acquiring glory, in this war, made no mention of electing 
Conſuls for the enſuing year, but appointed an Aſſembly for chuſing Mili- 

Tribunes. The Conſcript Fathers were much alarmed to ſer their in- 
tereſt thus betrayed by men of their own order : and therefore, as they 
had, the laſt year, by ſetting up «worthy candidates from among the 


Plebeians, given the People a diſlike to all the worthy z fo now oy ch 
illuſtri- 


an excluſion of all Pleberans by ſetting up, for candidates, the mo 
ous members of their own body, men whom they knew to be eſteemed 


415 


by the Commons. C. Valerius, C. Servilius, L. Furius, and ＋ Fabius V. of R. 246. 


Vibulanus, all eminent Patricians, were choſen to the Military Tribuneſhip. Bf. 


The truce with the Veientes being at this time expired, the Romans 


J. C. 405. 
Mil. Trib. 
* A 2d time. 


ſent Heralds to them to renew their demand of ſatisfaction of damages + A zd time. 
formerly ſuſtained. Theſe Heralds meeting on the road ſome Envoys Lim, B. 4. 


ing from Veii to Rome, conſented, at their requeſt, to proceed no ©: 55: 


tarther, till the latter had been heard by the Senate. The Veientan Mi- 
niſters obtained of the Conſcript Fathers to deſiſt from their demands, 
till ſome civil broils which were then at Veii ſhould be quieted ; a con- 
duct which Livy remarks as an inſtance of great generoſity in the Ro- 
man Senate, who, had they conſulted nothing but their own intereſt, 
could not have had a more favourable occaſion of falling upon a rival 
State. | 

The ſame year the Volſci retook Yerrugo from the Romans, and put the 
garriſon to the ſword, the Senate being dilatory in ſending ſuccours to it. 
However the Military Tribunes revenged this loſs ; they ſurprized the 


Volſcian troops when ſcattered about the country to plunder, and cut 
them to pieces. 


The Senate kept their aſcendant in the election of Magiſtrates for the Y. of R. 347, 


next year, and procured the Military Tribuneſhip for C. Cornelius, Þ L. 
Valerius, Cn: Cornelius and Fabius Ambuſtus, all Patricians, and of the beſt 
families in the Commonwealth. | 

During their adminiſtration, the Veientes having inſulted the ambaſſa- 
dors of the Republic, the Senate ordered a declaration of war againſt 
Veii to be immediately propoſed to the People. The Roman youth, upon 
the firſt rumour of this deſign, began to murmur at it. The war with the 
Volſci 7s not yet ended; wwe have lately had two garriſons cut in pieces, and the 
Places [though recovered] are not defended now, but with much danger. Not 
a year paſſes wit bott a battle; and yet, as if we had not fighting enough, we 
muſt begin a new war againſt powerful neighbours that may engage all Hetru- 
na in their cauſe. 9 | 

The Tribunes did not fail to encourage them in this oppoſition to the 
Government. In truth, ſaid tbey, the chief war you have to ſuſtain is 
that which the Senate has ſo long carried on againſt the Commons ot 
Rome. They ſend you into the field only to be ſlaughtered, or elle ro 
keep you at à diſtance from the City, leſt, if they allow'd you any re- 


pole, 


Bef. J. C. 405. 
18 Mil. Trib. 
t A 2d time. 
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V. of R. 3a poſe, your minds ſhould run upon Liberty and Colonies, or the pub. 
Bet. /.i-423- © lic Lands, or freedom in giving your votes in the Aſſemblies, and yo, 


13 Mil. Inv. 


Livy, B. 4. Ce 


59: 


c. 60. 


* ſhould concert meaſures for promoting your own intereſts, with re. 
e ference to theſe matters.” | | 

Whenever the Tribunes met with any of the veteran ſoldiers, they tool 
them by the hand, entered into familiar diſcourſe with them, enquired hoy 
many years they had ſerved, and, making them ſhew their ſcars, aſked 
them, whether they had room for any more wounds, or could ſpare any 
more blood for the ſervice of the Commonwealth. By theſe and othe; 


arts of management, in which the Tribunes were indefatigable, they made 


the Commons utrerly averſe from a war with the Veientes: fo that the 
Patricians, perceiving, that their Bill, if now offered, would be rejected, 
deferred it to another time. 

However it was agreed, that three of the Military Tribunes ſhould lead 
an army againſt the Volſci. At the approach of it the enemy diſappeared; 
and left their country open to be pillaged. The Roman Generals hereupon 
divided their forces into three bodies, and made incurſions into it on different 
ſides. Fabius laid ſiege to Anxur (afterwards called Terracina) a wealthy 
city, and having taken it by aſſault, divided the ſpoil equally among the 
ſoldiers of all the three armies, telling his own men, that the troops of 
his Collegues, by hindering ſuccours from coming to the relief of the place, 
had contributed to the taking of it as much as if they had been preſent in 
the action. This generoſity (not uſual of late) to the ſoldiers paved the 
way for a reconciliation between the Nobles and Commons. And this was 
entirely accompliſhed by a Decree of the Senate, ſoon after paſſed, That 
for the future the Roman infantry ſhould be maintained in the fieid at the pul- 
lic expence. Hitherto all the citizens had uſed to go to war at their own 
charges ; and oftentimes when the campaign was too long, the lands, 
eſpecially thoſe of the poorer Plebeians, lay fallow. This occaſioned 
borrowing, exorbitant uſury, complaints and ſeditions. The Senate, to 
prevent theſe diſorders, decreed of themſelves, and without being im- 

rtuned by the People or their Tribunes, that for the future the ſoldiers 
ſhould have Pay out of the public money ; and that, to furniſh this ex- 
pence, a new tax ſhould be raiſed, from which no Citizen whatloever 
ſhould be exempt. | 

Upon the firſt news of this Senatus-conſultum, the People were tranſported 
with joy; they ran in crowds from all parts to the Senate-houſe, and, taking 
the Senators by the hand as they came out, ſaid, that now indeed it ap- 
peared, they were juſtly called Fathers; and declared themſelves ready to 
ſpill the laſt drop of their blood for their country, fo tefffler and generous 
a mother to all her children. 

In this univerſal gladneſs, the Tribunes of the Commons were remarka. 
ble for their eg and envious countenances. Union always hindered 
them from making a figure in the State. They gave out that the Senate 
beſtowed largeſſes at a very cheap rate; that the People muſt be very blind 
it they did not perceive that this their pay would come out of _ 
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pockets 3 nay, that it was not juſt to make thoſe Citizens who had always 
ſerved at their own charge, and had compleated the time of their ſervice, 
contribute to the ſupport of the new ſoldiers who ſucceeded them in the ar- 
mies; and they proclaimed that they would protect all thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe to pay the tax. Theſe declarations made ſome impreſſion upon the 
People, the Senators nevertheleſs went on with their undertaking, and 
the contribution themſelves, paying their own contingents fairly, ac- 
cording to the real value of their eſtates; and their mage, 1 was followed 
by the chief men among the Plebeians. | 
As, in thoſe days, there was no ſilver money, carts loaded with weighty 
ieces of braſs were every day ſeen going to the Treaſury with the contri- 
— of the rich: The poorer ſort, pleaſed with this ſight, and animated 
by the commendations given by the Nobles and the ſoldiers to thoſe of the 
Commons who ſubmitted to the impoſt, liſtened no longer to the declama- 
tions of their Tribunes, but ran every one eagerly to pay the Tribute ac- 


cording to his proportion. 


CH A P. XXXVI. 


$. I. The Romans inveſt Veii. In the two firſt years of the fiege (which 
laſted ten) there is little action. The third year, (350 of Rome) a loſs 
which the befiegers ſuſtain before the place, animates the Plebeians with a 
zeal to puſh on the ſiege with vigour. The Senate, for the firſt time, allow 
PAY TO THE Horst. F. II. The year following, Sergius and Virginius 
(two of the Military Tribunes) who have the conduct of the ſiege, quarrel 
and divide the troops between them; which having miſchievous conſequences, 
they are both recalled. All the Military Tribunes of this year are obliged 
to abdicate, and new ones are choſen. Sergius and Virginius (the Generals 
of the laſt year) are both fined for miſcondu#?. F. III. The Tribunes renew 
the domeſtic broils : But all is quieted by the chuſing of ſome Plebeians into 
the Military Tribuneſhip. At the next elections the Comitia chuſe five 
Plebeians to that dignity, and only one Patrician. There happens a great 
mortality among men and cattle. To avert this evil the ceremony of the 
Lectiſternium is obſerved. F. IV. The Senate take advantage of the Peo- 
ple's fears and ſuperſtition, to get the Military Tribuneſhip for Patricians 
only , pretending that the Gods were angry at the choice, which had been 
made of Plebeians to that Magiſtracy. The lake of Alba overflows. This 
being looked upon as a prodigy, Deputies are ſent from Rome to conſult the 
Oracle of Delphos. Six new Military Tribunes are choſen, all Patricians. 
Some defect being diſcovered in their inauguration, they all abdicate, and fix 
ew ones are choſen all Plebeians. Their adminiſtration not being proſperous, 
Camillus is named Dictator. F. V. He takes Veii by ſap. 
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the troops, was not only to eafe the People, but alſo to ena- _ K 71 
te to carry on the war farther, and maintain it longer. Be- R 
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fore this regulation they could not ſo properly be ſaid to make war as incyr. 
ſions, which were generally terminated by one battle. Theſe expeditions 
rarely laſted above twenty or thirty days, the ſoldiers for want of Pay, not 
being able to keep the field for a longer time together. But now when 
the Senate found themſelves in a condition to maintain an army abroad 
as long as they pleaſed, they began to form great deſigns ; and, all op- 
poſition to a war with the Yezentes being over, they reſolved to beſiege 
Veii itſelf, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Tab, the bulwark of Hetrurig, 
and which yielded to Rome neither in the courage nor in the wealth of its 
inhabitants; 

v. of R. 348. The ſiege was begun in the year 348 of Rome, when the Romans, for the 

Bef.7.C 404. firſt time, choſe ſix * Military Tribunes. The States of Hetruria held a 


—_— Trib. general council, to debate whether they ſhould unite their forces in the 
Gi. defence of the Veientes or not; but came to no agreement upon this 


head. | 
v. of R. 349. The next year, when Rome was again governed by fix + Military Tri- 
Bef. J. C.403. bunes, the ſiege was carried on with leſs vigour than in the be- 
20 Mil. Trib. ginning, part of the Roman forces being called away to a war with the 
Volſci. | 
v. of R. 350. Livy tells us, that the year following the Republic choſe eight Military 
Bet. 7. C. 402. Tribunes, among whom he reckons M. Furius Camillus and M. Poſthu- 
21 Mil. Trib. u Albinus ; but in this he ſeems to have been miſtaken : For, beſide 
ivy, B. 5. | 
8 that the electing of eight was illegal, thoſe two Senators, according to 
the Capitoline Faſti, were Cenſors this year, and there were but fix | ſu- 
Sig. in Faſa. preme Governors, of whom Appius Claudius, grandſon of the Decemvir, 
Prighius in WAS one. | 
Anal, Happily for the Romans, the Veientes at this time choſe themſelves a 
King; a proceeding which fo difpleaſed the other States of Hetruria, who 
not only abhorred all Royalty, but had a particular diſlike to this King, 
that they came to a reſolution to refuſe their aſſiſtance to the beſieged, ſo 
long as theſe ſhould continue under Regal Government. | 
We may judge of the ſtrength of Yeii by the length of the ſiege, which 
(with various fortune) laſted ten whole years ; though perhaps this might 
be chiefly owing to the frequent changing of the Generals who commanded 
the Roman armies. Doubtleſs theſe changes hindered the Romans from 


C. Jvrius IvLvs, a ſecond time. þ C. VaLerivs Porrrus, a third time, 
M. ZAmitivs Mamtrcinus,. K. Fanius AMBUSTUS,. 
T. Quixcrius CAPITOLINUS, * M' Serxcivus FIDENAS. - 
L. Fuzxivs MepuLLinus, aſecond time, M' KEulLius MAMERCINUS, a zd time. 
Q. QuixcTrus CIxcNATus, | M. Fux ius Fusvus, 
A. ManLivs Vulso CarirolIxNus. Ar. CLaupius CRASSUS, 

+ P. CorneLivs MAaLuGINENSIS, L. Jurrus IvLvs, 
Sy, Naurius Rurilus, a third time, M. Quinctius Vax us, 
Cx. CoxxxlLius Cossus, a ſecond time, IL. VAILERI Vs Porrrus, a third ume. 
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making a ſwifter progreſs in conqueſt. Had they been conſtantly . Y. of R. 350- 


ed by ſome one of thoſe illuſtrious Pictators Who were their la 
in caſes of extreme danger, they had ſoon been Maſters of Haly: But 
ſuch is the uſual conduct of a Republic, jealous of her liberty; ſhe checks 
the rapidity of her victorious Generals, left ſhe herſelf ſhould become a part 
of their conqueſts, It was at this ſiege that the Romans are thought to 
have firſt invented thoſe lines of circumvallation and contravallation, which 
have been ſince ſo much in uſe ; at leaſt this is the firſt time they are men- 
tioned in Roman antiquity. t 

The Military Tribunes conſidering that Veii could not be taken but af- 


refuge Bef. J. C. 402. 


21 Mil. Trib. 


Plut. Life of 


ter a long ſiege, and then rather by tamine than force, formed a deſign of Cam. 
keeping the army in the field all winter, and they began to erect wooden , B. 5 


barracks for the men. The ſoldiers made no oppoſition to it, chuſing rather 
to live in the camp at the public expence, than in Rome at their own : But 
the Tribunes of the Commons had no ſooner heard of this, than they imme- 
diately made it a pretence to raiſe an outcry againſt the Senate. They ſaid 
in every Aſſembly, that indeed they always feared, the gifts of the Senate 
concealed ſome fatal poiſon; that this new pay was only a bait which 
the Patricians had made uſe of to deceive the People: That it was in 
truth the price of their liberty: That the Military I ribunes, in detaining 
the ſoldiers in the camp during winter, had viſibly no other end, but to 
deprive the Commons of ſo many votes: That the Senate and Patricians 
would now reign deſpotically in all the Aſſemblies : But that they ought to 
be made ſenſible, that they governed men who were free ; and'that it was 
but fitting the poor Citizen who daily expoſed his life in the defence of his 
count ſhould at the end of every campaign enjoy a little reſt, and have 
the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his houſe, his wife, and his children, and of giv- 
ing his voice in the election of the Magiſtrates. 

Appius, whom the other Military Tribunes had left at Rome to oppoſe the 
Meatures of the Tribunes of the Commons, being informed of theſe ſeditious 
ſpeeches, called an Aſſembly, and in a long harangue reproached thoſe Ple- 
beian Magiſtrates, That they ſtudied nothing but to hinder all union between 
the two Orders in the State : That they ſought to create themſelves employ- 
ment like knaviſh phyſicians : That their deſire was to have the State al- 
ways diſeaſed, that they might ever be buſy in the cure: That they ſeemed 
determined{to like nothing which the Senate did, let it be never ſo advan- 
tageous to the People : That as Maſters did not ſuffer their ſlaves to have 
any intercourſe with the neighbours, leſt they ſhould be either well or ill 
uſed by them, ſo the Tribunes for the ſame reaſon could not endure that the 
Commons ſhould have any intercourſe with the Nobles, and were enraged 
to ſee that the Senate had ſhewn ſo much tenderneſs for the ſoldiers as to 
allow them pay. 1088 Te | 

He added, Either we ſhould not have undertaken this fiege, or we 
* ſhould continue it. Shall we abandon our camp, the forts we have 
* erected, our towers, our mantelets and our gabions ; and fo have all 


C. 2. 


E. 36. 


the ſame works to begin again the next ſummer? And who will promiſe 
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V. of R. 350. *© your Tribunes, who give you ſuch wholeſome advice, that all Hetruri; 
Bef. J. C. 402. « will not be at length prevailed e the Veientes to arm and come to 
kade 


21 Mil. 


Livy, B. 5. 
c. 7. 


ib. « 


their aſſiſtance, if we raiſe the blockade, and give them rtunity to 
renew their ſollicitations. They may perhaps diſplace —— 
« who is ſo diſagreeable to the Hetrurian States, or he may perhaps for the 
<« fake of his country reſign his authority. The ſcene would be much 
changed if thoſe States ſhould all unite againſt us. Who can aſſure 
« you, that the Veientes thus ſtrengthened, will not next year invade and 
«« pillage our territory? And what a contempt will it bring upon the Re. 
public, if the nations bordering upon Rome, and now jealous of her 
«« greatneſs, ſhall find that your Generals, fettered by new laws of your 
«« Tribunes, are unable to fiſh a ſiege, or keep the field a moment after 
«© the fine weather is over? Whereas, on the other hand, nothing will 
“ make the Roman People more formidable, than their ſhewing that no 
e ſeverity of the ſeaſons is able to put a ſtop to their enterprizes; and 
that they are firmly reſolved to conquer, or die at the foot of the enc- 
«© mies ramparts.” | | T8611 

Appius was already a match for the Tribunes of the Commons, even in 
their Aſſemblies, when a loſs, ſuſtained at the ſiege, gave him a complete 
victory over them, and produced a ſurprizing concord between the two 
orders at Rome. The Veientes, in a ſally, ſurprized the beſiegers, ſlew a 
great number of them, ſet fire to their machines, and ruined mot of their 
works. This news, inſtead of depreſſing the ſpirits of the Romans, in- 
ſpired them with new ardor for the continuation of the ſiege. The richer 
citizens, whoſe wealth qualified them to be in the firſt claſs among the 
Roman Knights, but who not having yet received horſes from the Repub- 
lic, were therefore not legally and actually Knights, offered to mount 
themſelves at their own expence. Acceptance a profuſion of thanks 
from the Senate, rewarded this generous offer. And no ſooner did the 
report of it reach the Forum, but the Commons came in crowds to the 
Senate-houſe with a tender of their voluntary ſervices (in the infantry) to 
be employ'd before Veii, or wherever it ſhould be thought moſt proper; 
and they promiſed, in caſe they were led to Veii, never to leave the camp 
till the city was taken. The joy which had before filled the minds of the 
Fathers, was now made to overflow by this extraordinary and unexpected 
zeal of the Commons, Theſe voluntiers were not thanked and praiſed, as 
the cavalry had been, by ſome of the Magiſtrates commiſſioned to that 
office, nor were any of them called into the houſe to receive an anſwer : 
The Senators could not keep themſelves within doors; out they ran, and 
every one in particular, by his words and geſtures, expreſſed to the mul- 
titude (that were ſtanding below in the Comitium) the . 
and exultation: Happy, unconguerable, eternal would Rome be made by Ibis 
concord! They praiſed the Knights, they praiſed the Commons, they ex- 
rolled even the day, the Glorious Day! they confeſſed the Senate to be out-done 
in kindneſs and benevolence. The Senators and the People ſeemed to vyr 
with each other in weeping tears of joy ; till at length the Fathers were 


called 
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called back into their houſe; and then they made a Decree, That the V. of x 350. 
« Military Tribunes ſhould, in an Aſembiy of the: People, give the due Bef. C. J. 402 
« thanks to both cavalry and infantry, and aſſure them that the Senate: Mil. 'Lrib. 
« would be ever mindful of the affection they ſhewed for their country, 
« and had come to a reſolution to allow pay to all the voluntiers.” It was 
at this time, that the cavalry in genera] began to receive pay out of the 
public Treaſury. * 
The new army of voluntiers were conducted to Veii, the works, that 
had been deſtroyed by the enemy, reſtored, new ones formed, and provi- 
fions conveyed ven Rome to the camp, with more care and diligence than 
ever; that ſo nothing neceſſary might be wanting to ſoldiers who deſerved 
ſo well of the Republic. | 
The Capenates and Faliſci, nations of Hetruria, neareſt to the Veientes, V. of R. 351. 
and conſequently moſt concerned in their preſervation, armed privately, Bef. J. C. 401. 
and joining their troops ſurprized and attacked the Romans. L. Virginius, il. Trib. 
and M. Sergius *, both Military Tribunes, commanded at this ſiege. « A time f cond 
The jealouſy, ſo common between perſons in equal authority, had let c. 8. 
them at variance : Each had a body of troops under his command, and 
had as it were a ſeparate camp. The Capenates and-Faliſci attacked that of 
Sergius on one fide, at the ſame time that the beſieged made a fally and 
attacked it on the other. The Roman ſoldiers thinking they had all the 
forces of Hetruria to deal with, were diſmay'd, fought faintly, and ra- 
ther to defend their own lives, than with hopes to vanquiſh the enemy. 
It was not long before they gave ground, fell into diſorder, and ran away. 
Virginius — have ſaved his Collegue's troops; his own were ranged in 
order of battle: But the animoſity between the two Generals was ſo great, 
that Sergius choſe rather» to periſh, than to aſk the aſſiſtance of Virginius; 
and Virginius, on the other hand, would nc go him any ſuccour unleſs 
he would ſend and beg it. The enemy profited by this diviſion : Sergius's 
army fled in diſorder to Rome, which was but fix leagues diſtant from the 
camp, and the General went thither himſelf, not ſo much to juſtity his own 
conduct, as to ſet forth the baſeneſs of that of his Collegue. 
The Senate hereupon ſent orders to Virginius to leave his army under 
the command of his Lieutenants, and repair immediately to Rome, to 
anſwer to the complaints which Sergius preferred againſt him. The diſ- 
pute was managed with great acrimony, and the two Military Tribunes 
ran into invectives againſt each other before the Senate. Each had his 
friends there who took his part. The Conſcript Fathers, to quiet the Zi, B. 4. 
matter, thought it adviſeable to make a decree, that all the Military Tri- c. 9. 
bunes of that year ſhould reſign their Magiſtracies, and the People imme- 
diately proceed to a new election of Military Tribunes, who ſhould enter 
on their office on the Calends of October. I he four who had been in no 
fault acquieſced; but the two, on whoſe account this decree was propoſed, 


2 'The other four were, 
C. Szrvitivs Anal A, a third time, Q. Senvitivs PrIsCUs, 
Q.SULPITIUs CampRiINUs, | A, Mantivs VuLso, a ſecond time. 
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V. of R. 351. 


De Roman HISTOR TW. Book 11, 


begged of the Senate that they might not be diſgraced ; and when they 


Bef. J. C. gon. found that their intreaties were not regarded, they proteſted againſt th: 


22 Mil. 


rid. 9% atus-conſultum, declaring that they would not reſign their authority be. 


fore the Ides of December, the due time for its expiration. 

The Tribunes of the Commons, who much againſt their will had been fo 
ſome time quiet, laid hold of this occaſion to break out and make a fl. 
gure. They threatned the two Generals to ſend them to priſon, if they 


did not obey the Senate's orders. Servilius Abala, one of the Military 


Y. of R. 352. 
Bef. J. C. 400. 
23 Mil. Trib. 
* A fourth time. 
+ A third time. 

A ſecond time, 
A ſecond time. 


Livy, B. 5. 


C. 11, 


1 Vid. ſupr. 
C. 30. 


Tribunes, full of indignation at the haughty manner in which these 
Plebeian Magiſtrates treated his Collegues : * As for your threats, 
<< I ſhould not be diſpleaſed with an opportunity of ſhewing, that you 
have as little courage to execute them as you have right to utter them, 
Fut the decrees of the Senate ought to be obeyed ; and it my Collegue; 
<« are refractory to its commands, I ſhall name a Dictator, who will be 
c able, without your interpoſition, to force them to quit their office.” 

Virginius and Sergius, finding it fruitleſs to reſiſt any longer, abdicated 
their Magiſtracy, and the People proceeded to a new election. 

L. Valerius, L. Julius, M. + AEmilius, Cn. & Cornelius, Cæſo || Fabius, 
and Furius Camillus were choſen Military Tribunes. And theſe new Go- 
vernors had work enough upon their hands: They were to begin anew 
the ſiege of Veii, to keep the Faliſci and Capenates in awe, and to recover 
Anxur, which the Volſci had taken the laſt year. Beſides, the Tribunes of 
the Commons kindled freſh broils, when the armies came to be raiſed. 
They diſſuaded the old ſoldiers, who were to ſtay in the city to guard it, 
from paying taxes, pretending they were exempted from that burden by 
being inliſted. And the diſturbances, occaſioned by their ſeditious ha- 
rangues, the levies, and collecting the tribute, were ſo great, that the 
tribes could not agree in the choice of more than eight new Tribunes of ile 
Commons. Two were ſtill wanting. The Patricians at firſt endeavoured 
to get them ſupplied out of their body, but in vain. They then caball'd 
to ſtrike at the Trebonian LawT; and in the end prevailed to get two per- 
ſons added to the eight, by the appointment of the majority of theſ- 
eight. This was in effect to abrogate the Trebonian Law. It happened, 
that among the Tribunes of the Commons, there was one C. Trelonius 
who thought it a duty owing to his name and family to take that Lav 
under his protection. He told the People that their intereſts were betray'd; 
and he brought an odium upon thoſe of his Collegues, who had ventured, 
of their own authority, to appoint two Tribunes. The People were eſpe- 
cially exaſperated againſt three of the eight, P. Curiatius, M. Mletilius, 
and M. Minutius : But theſe diverted the hatred of the public from them: 
ſelves, by turning it againſt Sergius and Virginius, the two Generals of the 


jaſt year, whom they cited to appear in judgment before the People: and 


they forgot nothing, upon this occaſion, that might inflame the minds ol 
the multitude, not only againſt the two perſons accuſed, but againſt the 
whole body of the Patricians. They ſaid, „that though the two Gene- 


rals laid the blame of their ill ſucceſs on each other, Virginius rep = 
2 1 
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« ing Sergius with cowardice, and Sergius accuſing Virginius of treachery, V. of N. 352 · 
66 ** * probable, that either of — rea acted 25 ſhameful part, 44 Bef. J. C. Joo. 
« concert with the Body of the Pazricians : For that the ſtudy of the 73 Mil. Trib. 
« Patricians was to protract the war; to the end, that, the ſoldiers being 
« kept in the field, the Tribunes might not have a ſufficient number of vo- 
« ters in the city to ſupport their Bill concerning the conquered Lands, or 
« any other Bill that tended to the advantage of the Commons.” 
1 hey added, That the accuſed had, in effect, been already con- 
« demned by the Senate, the Roman People, and even their own Col- 
« Jegues. That the Senate, by a Decree, removed them from the Go- 
« yernment ;z and when they refuſed to obey that Decree, their Collegues 
« conſtrained them to it by threatning to name a Dictator. That the 
« Roman People had created new Military Tribunes, and had directed 
them to enter on their Magiſtracy, not on the 13th of December (the | 
e uſual time) but on the 1ſt of Oclober, becauſe the Republic could no 
« longer ſubſiſt under the adminiſtration of Sergius and Virginius. And 
« yet theſe men, ſo univerſally pre-condemned, had the folly to imagine, 
they were ſufficiently puniſhed by being reduced to the condition of 
« private Citizens, two months before the time ; whereas the abridging 
the duration of their Magiſtracy was only a cr xy them of the 
power of doing more miſchief, not an infliction of puniſhment ; ſeei | 
their Collegues,, who had certainly committed no fault, were 8 
from the adminiſtration at the ſame time with them.” In concluſion 
they admoniſhed the People, To recall thoſe diſpoſitions which they 
lately felt, when they ſaw their routed, affrighted army come flying to 
* Rome, accuſing, not Fortune, nor the Gods, but only the two Gene- 
«* rals.—There is not one among you, who did not, that day, deteſt and 
* curſe Virginius and Sergius ak all that belong to them, Is it fit, that 
* after invoking the Gods to puniſh theſe criminals, you yourſelves, 
* when you have them in your power, ſhould ſhew them any indul- 
„ gence? The Gods are never themſelves the executors of vengeance 
upon unjuſt. men; it is ſufficient that they furniſh the injured with an 
opportunity of revenge.” The People irritated by theſe harangues 
would give no ear to Sergius's Plea of the Chance of War, nor to Virginus's 
intreaty, not to render bim more unhappy at home, than he had been 
in the field, They were each of them condemn'd in a. fine of 10000 
aſſes of bras. 
This proſecution had the deſigned effect; the People were ſo intent upon #1 
© oy they forgot the Trebonian Law, and their quarrel with the three ol 
ribunes. ul 
Rome at this time received good news from all parts, where the war -6f 
vas carrying on: But this did not put a ſtop to domeſtic ſeditions. The 1 
Tribunes of the Commons preferred two laws, the firſt requiring a partition | 
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of the lands, the ſecond excuſing the People from any more contributions =. 
towards the ſoldiers pay: And in fact they would not ſuffer them to pay 1 
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1 | ripe for a ſedition. 53 Ya ee 
4 But all this buſtle ended in getting five Plebeians/into the Military In. 
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V. of R. 35 3. ſays 


, Vi Fed. office, was an old Senator.] The Tribunes of the Commons were ſo muc 


l 
CIS 


the winter. 12 | 8311 | 
v. of R. 354. At the next elections, the Centuries almoſt unanimouſly choſe five Mil. 
Bef. J. C. 308. tary Tribunes out of the Plebeians, and only M. Veturius out of the Pam. 
25 Mil. Trib, ing The five were, C. Duilius, L. Atinius, Cn. Genueins, M. Pomponins, Il 
c. 13. and Volero Publilius. To haſten the reduction of Veii, the three armies of ** 
the laſt year joined their ſtrength ; and they entirely defeated the forces of | 
the Faliſci and Capenates who came to its relief. So complete a victom 

made the adminiſtration of the Plebeian Military Tribunes glorious in the 
eyes of the People; but it was not happy. The extreme cold of the wes = 
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ther changed on a ſudden to exceſſive heat; and this occaſioned a mortality | 
both among men and cattle. The $Sy+i//ine- books being conſulted upon = 
this occaſion, the Duumvirs pretended to find there a fort of expiation never ES 
before uſed in Rome: It was called the Le#ifternium. They took down the | 
; Statues of Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune from their MEH, 
nitches, and laid them on three beds placed about a table, on which magni- 
ficent repaſts were ſerved up to thoſe Deities for eight days together. Theſe 
ublic ceremonies were imitated in private families. Every one kept open 
bouſe for friends, and ſtrangers, and converſed friendly even with adver- 
ſaries. All proceſſes, diſputes, and animoſities were ſuſpended; nay, the 
priſoners were releaſed from their chains, to partake of the public rejoicings, 
and it was a point of Religion not to confine them again after the feſtival. 
c. 14. $. IV. THE Patricians, taking advantage of the preſent diſpoſition of 
the People, gave out, that the mortality was owing, to, the wrath of the — 
Gods, who, they ſaid, were diſpleaſed, becauſe in Comitia, held with the ö Ee: 
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; ſacred Rite of ob/erving the Firds, honours were proſtituted, and no re- 
4 gard had to the diſtinction of families. By a religious fcrupte, thus raiſed 


et 


in the minds of the Multitude, and by preſenting to them, at the next 
elections, candidates of the greateſt dignity and beſt families, the Patr- 
cians carried a point which they had much more at heart, than the buſi- 


Ivy reports, that the Military Tribunes, Plebeian families; and three of them, . 
now choſen, were all Patrictiant, except Lici- Mælius, Marius and Trtinins, Dy e 
us. But Pightus ard others are petſuaded, names of three Plebeian Military TribunGs, 
th:t the HEiſicriau has ere wade a miftake; choſen about ſour years after this time, 30. 
all the mms except Farins, peing rames of cording to bis own account. - a > 
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neſs of the war; the recovering to their order the ſupreme magiſtracy, Y. of R. 355- 
which they had ſeemed in danger of loſing forever. Bef J. C. 397- 


L. Valerius, L. Furius, M. Valerius, ©. $ Servilius, 9. Sulpicius 26 Mil. Trib. 


7 * Pi. Lif 
and the famous Þ Camillus were choſen to be the ſix Governors of the Re- C. 4 109 


ublic. , This year the Romans had a prodigy to employ their attention. * 4 f time. 
t happened to be a dry ſummer ; but though there was little water in the 4 4 head pron 
rivers, ſpririgs or marſhes, the lake of Aba, that ſeldom roſe fo high as to || 4 fecond time. 
the foot of the rocks which quite ſurrounded. it, ſwelled on a ſudden to? eve. 
ſuch a height as to reach the very tops of thoſe rocks. This ſtrange ac- 
cident occaſioned much diſcourſe in the camp; and as in long ſieges the 
ſoldiers of the different parties ſometimes become acquainted, they talked Ly, B. 5. 
of the prodigy from their ſeveral poſts. One day when they were ſcoffing ©; 5: 
at one another in relation to the ſiege, an old ſoldier of the Yerentes cry'd 
out in an enthuſtaſtic manner, Yezi ſhall never be taken, till all the water 
« js run out of the lake of Alba.” A Roman Centinel, who had great faith 
in divination, hearing what he ſaid, and, upon enquiry, underſtanding 
that he was a Diviner, contrived a ſtratagem whereby he made him pri- 
ſoner, and then carried him before the Roman General, who ſent him to 
the Senate, The old man affirmed to the Fathers, that what he had de- 
clared was agreeable to an ancient tradition, written in ſome prophetic 
books in his country, and that, if the Romans could draw the water out 
of the lake, Veii would be taken : But he adviſed them to have eſpecial 
care, that the drains which ſhould be made to carry it off, did not con- 
vey it to the ſea. Though the Senate were not diſpoſed to an implicit 
faith in the diviner, yet they thought the matter of ſuch importance, as 
to ſend a deputation of three Patricians to Deiphes to conſult the Oracle 
upon it. 

"Before the return of the Deputies, the People had choſen ſix new Mili- v. of R. 356. 

tary Tribunes, all Patricians. The Romans, during the ſiege of Veii, Bef. J. C. 396. 
found themſelves obliged this year to make head not only againſt the 27 Mil. Trib. 
Volſci, Faliſci, and Capenates, but againſt the Targuinienſes, new enemies 4, 5* 
from Hetruria, who had committed hoſtilities in the Roman territory, © '” 
A. Poſthumius and L. Julius, (two of the governors) who had ſtaid in 
Rome, requeſted leave to raiſe troops to diſperſe them, and, when the 
Tribunes of the Commons obſtructed the levies, put themſelves at the 
head of a ſmall number of voluntiers, and fetching a great compaſs a- 
bout, ſurprized the 7. arquinienſes, as they were returning home, made a 
terrible laughter of them, and recovered the booty they had ſeized. 

In the mean time the three Patricians returned from Delphos ; and, to py, in Cas. 
the aſtoniſhment of the Senate and People, the anſwer of the Pythoneſs was p. 137. 
perfectly conformable to the prediction and advice of the old diviner, 
whom, thereupon, they adviſed with concerning the neceſſary expiations 


rag 24 


L. Jurtus IvLvs, ſecond time, A. PosTyumivs, 
I. Foxrvs, fourth time, A. Manti1vs, third time, 
« SERGLUS, P. CornELivs, ſecond time. 
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Kircher, B. 3. 


Vet. Lat. 


Y. of R. 357. 


Bef. J. C. 395. 


28 Mil. Trib. 
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to render the Gods propitious. Then the Romans ſent out pioneers 1 
make a canal, which might carry off the waters of the lake, and conyey 
them all over the fields, by trenches. [This fine work ſubſiſts to this day, 
and the water of the lake Abano which runs along Caſtel Gandolpbo, paſs 
through it.] But the Oracle had likewiſe directed the Romans to re-eſt4. 
bliſh the neglected ceremonies of religion, and to begin thoſe again which 


had not been regularly performed. The firſt they interpreted of the Fri, 


Latinæ, of late neglected; and they renewed the oblervation of them. 
And as to the ſecond it was diſcovered, that the election of the preſent 
Military Tribunes had been defective, with regard to the Auguries; 
whereupon they all abdicated, and after a ſhort Inter-regnum were ſuc- 
ceeded by ſix new ones, all Plebeians. Their adminiſtration was not 
proſperous. Atinius and Genucius, two of them, marched with ſome 
troops to oppole an inundation of Hetrurians, who, not by order, but by 
rmiſſion of their Governors, were coming to attack the Roman intrench- 
ments before Yer : The Tribunes fell into an ambuſh; Genucius was killed; 
and Atinius, tho* he rallied his men and retreated, durſt not any more 
face the enemy in open field. The news of this diſaſter fo terrified the 
army before Veii, that it was with difficulty hindered from diſbanding, 
Rome, in a yet greater conſternation, had recourſe, as in the molt preſſing 
and general calamities, to a Dictator; appointing M. Furius Camillus to that 
ſupreme dignity. This elevation he owed wholly to the public danger and 
diſtreſs : A time when ſuperior merit, without canvaſſing or intriguing, 
naturally gets into its right place. The change of the commander mad: a 
ſudden change in every thing, New hope—treſh courage—fortune ſeemed 
to turn at once in favour of 8 city. Camillus, having named for General 
of the Horſe, P. Cornelius Scipio, and having rigorouſly puniſhed thoſe 
cowards, who on the late alarm had fled from the camp, he rode thither 
with all expedition to revive the courage of the ſoldiers ; which done, he 
returned to the city to raiſe a new army. The People ſtrove who ſhould 
firſt liſt themſelves under his banners; every body was for going to the 
wars with a General whom victory had never deſerted. Nay the allies, 
(hf Latines and Hernici) of their own accord, ſent to offer him a ſtrong 
upply of their ableſt youth. The Dictator marched from the city a- 


gainſt the Faliſci and the Capenates, whom, in the territory of Nepete, he 


z Livy tells us, that old Licinius Calvus, Serwius Tullius, in voting, had been changed; 
the ſuſt Commoner ever raiſed ta the Mili- and that the Claſſes and Centuries were now 
tary Tribuneſhip, was now a ſecond time blended with the Tribes, See p. 93, 94 
named to that dignity by the majority of the 238. ; 
Preregative Tribe, i. e. of the Tribe to whoſe o Omnia xepente mutaverat imperator 
lot it fell to vote firſt; but at his requeſt, mutatus, alia ſpes, alius animus hominum, 
pleading age and infirmities, the People choſe fortuna quoque alia urbis videri. Liv. L. 5. 
his ſon in his ſtead. From this paſſage in c. 19. a 
Livy, it appears that the order eſtabliſhed by 


P. Licinivs, L. Trrin1vs, ſecond time, 
L. Arixius, ſecond time, P. Mzn1vs, ſecond time, 
P. Mz11vs, ſecond time, C. Genvcivs, ſecond time. 
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defeated in a pitched battle; and, after this victory, which left him the Y. of R. 35. 
country open, he repaired to the camp before Veii, reſtored military diſ- Bef. J. C. 395. 
cipline, which of late had been very much flackened, inveſted the place * 
more ſtraitly, and ſtrengthened his lines by ſeveral additional forts. 

; As the beſieged defended themſelves with no leſs courage than before; and 

as Camillus perceived that he ſhould not be able to carry by aſſault or open 

p 

| 


force a town which had a whole ariny for its garriſon, he had recourſe to 
mines and ſapping. His pioneers whom he divided into fix companies, 
relieved one another; ſo that the work being carried on without interrup- 
tion, they, in a ſhort time, opened a paſſage under ground to the very cita- 
del, the beſieged ſuſpecting nothing of the matter. The Dictator then 
thinking himſelf ſure of conqueſt, ſent to the Conſcript Fathers, to know how 1 
they would have the ſpoils of the city diſpoſed of. When the queſtion L.. B. 5. c. { 
came to be debated in the Senate, old L1civivs, whoſe opinion was the? i 
firſt aſked by his ſon (now Military Tribune) anfwered, that he thought, 
proclamation ſhould be made, That whoever of the citizens was deſirous of 
ſharing in the plunder of Veii, might repair to the Diftator's camp. Averus 
Cravpius ſpoke warmly againſt this bounty, as an unprecedented prodi- 
gality, and inconſiſtent with equity and ſound policy. That if the Senate 
were abſolutely againſt bringing the whole produce of the ſpoil into the public 
treaſury (though much exhauſied) yet, at leaſt the ſoldiers ought to be paid out 
of it, and the Commons be thereby, in ſome meaſure, eaſed of their burden 7 f 
taxes; and that by this regulation, every family in Rome would have ſome ad- 
vantage from the booty. To this Licinios replied, That the money, /o re- | 
ſerved, and appropriated, would be à ſource of endleſs diſcontent, occaſion im- ; 
peachments, and ſeditions, and motions for new Laus. That it was better to | 
conciliate to the Senate the good will of the multitude, by a bounty, which would i 
relieve their indigence, (cauſed by the taxes they had paid for ten years together) | 
ond would make them taſte the ſweet fruits of perſevering in a war, in which _ 0 
they might almoſt be ſaid to have grown old. That what each man ſhould take | 3 
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with his own hand from the enemy, and bring home, would give him more plea- 
ſure, than a gift of much greater value, from the Senate. That as it was only 
o avoid the bringing odium upon himſelf, the Dictator had referred the matter 
70 the Senate, ſo the Senate, from a like regard to themſelves, ought to abandon 


5 Www Www CD we TY — oTD — — G ww gs OT IH _ © 


. the whole ſpoil to the people, and ſuffer every man quietly to enjoy what the 9 5 
| fortune of the war ſhould give him. 4 
. This advice being thought the ſafer, prevailed ; a proclamation was | | 
| iſſued conformable to it, and hereupon prodigious numbers of the citizens WU 
immediately flocked to the Dictator's camp. We 
, Camillus, when he had taken the Auſpices, and ordered his troops to Wy 
; be ready for an aſſault upon the place, is ſaid to have made the following 10 
vow and prayer: O Pythian Apollo, it is by thy inſpiration, and under thy 508 
guidance, that I am going to aſſault the city of Veit! and I do therefore vow c. 21. 4 
to dedicate to thee the tenth part of the ſpoil which ſhall be taken in it. And, 4h 
O Queen Juno, who new reſideſt in Veli, vouchſafe to follow us viforious 1 j 
% our city, which ſhall thenceforward be thy city, where thou ſhalt poſſeſs a . i 


Iii2 temple | i 
9 
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1 8 3 357. temple "worthy of thy greatneſs! To engage the whole attention of the 
et. J. C. 39 


28 Mil. Tri 
Livy, B. 5. 


beſieged, ſo that they might as late as pofſible diſcover their danger from 
his mine, Camillus (whoſe army was now numerous enough for the pur- 
pole) cauſed an aſſault to be made on all ſides of the place at once. This 
drew the citizens from all quarters to the ramparts, wondering what 
ſhould be the cauſe of ſo ſudden and furious an attack from the 
Romans, who for ſome days had been quite ſtill. While the be- 
ſieged were in this amazement, the Roman ſoldiers, who filled the 
mine, riſing up in the middle of the temple - of Juno, which ſtood 
in the citadel, ſallied forth, and ſpread themſelves in ſeveral bodies 
through the town. One fell upon the rear of thoſe who were defend- 
ing the walls, another broke * the gates; and the whole Roman 
army ruſhed into the place, putting all to te ſword who did not ſurrender 
their arms. It is ſaid, that the Dictator, when he beheld the ſpoil, far 
exceeding his expectation both in quantity and value, lifted up his hands 
to heaven, and pray'd, That, if his proſperity, and the proſperity of the 
Roman People, ſhould appear to Gods or Men excęſſive, the envy might be all 
ſpent upon him, rather than the public ſhould feel even the ſmalleſt effects of it : 
and that after this prayer, as he was turning himſelf to the right he fell 
to the ground ; an accident, ſays Livy, which, after the condemnation of 
Camillus and the deſtruction of Rome by the Gauls, was interpreted into an 
omen foreboding thoſe events. The next day the priſoners of free con- 
dition were ſold to the beſt bidder ; and the money ariſing from thence 
the Dictator tranſmitted into the public treaſury, much to the diſſatisfac- 
tion of the ſoldiers ; though this was the only part withheld from them 
of the produce of the ſpoil. Nor did they hold themſelves obliged to the 
Dictator for what they brought away with them, becauſe from a ſelfiſh 
motive he had referred a matter to the Senate which it was in his own 
wer to determine; nor did they think themſelves obliged to the Senate, 
ut to the two Licinii only, father and ſon, who had made themſelves the 
advocates of the People on this occaſion. 

When the conquerors had emptied Veii of all the riches that had be- 
longed to men, they began to remove what belonged to the Gods, 
and to remove the Gods themſelves ; but this more like worſhippers 
than plunderers. For they ſelected, out of the whole army, ſome 
of the youngeſt men, to whom, when their bodies were waſhed per- 
fectly clean, and cloathed in white, it was given in charge to tran- 
ſport Queen Juno to Rome. They entered her temple with reverence, 
and, at firſt, but lightly touched her, to ſee how ſhe would take it: Becauſe, 
_— the Hetrurians, it was not cuſtomary for any but a prieſt of a parti. 
cular 


According to Plutarch, Camillus pray d, Hero. Both Mr. Dacier and Gronovius ſup. 
that the public might ſuſſer nothing, and he poſe that Plutarch did not underſtand Livg's 
himſelf very little; and that he thought his words: Ut eam invidiam lenire ſuo privato 
prayer anſwered, by his falling down with- incommodo [potius] quam minimo publico 
out hurting himſelf, Mr. Dacier is much populi Romani liceret. 


diſpleaſed with this account, unworthy of the the 


amily to handle that image. As ſhe gave no ſign of anger, one of 
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the lads, in a civil manner, then aſked her, Are you willing to go to Rome, V. of R. 357, 
Juxo ?—Y7es, Yes, (anſwered the reſt, all together) e is willing; ſhe gives er 7-C:396 . 
7 od of aſſent : And hence (ſays Livy) a fabulous report, that ſhe herſelf 7? I. Pcb. 
made the anſwer in words. He adds, Certain it is, that ſhe was eaſily 
moved from her place, and that they got her to Rome with as little 
trouble, as if ſhe had followed them thither on foot. They conveyed 
her ſafe and ſound to the Aventine hill, whither Camillus had invited her, 
and which was thenceforward to be the ſeat of her reſidence for ever; and 
there he dedicated a temple to her in diſcharge of a vow, which, to gain 
her favour, he had formerly made. Such, after a ten years fiege, was the 


fate of Veii, the richeſt city of Tuſcany ; it was at once deſpoiled of its 
riches, its inhabitants, and its gods. 


C HAP. XXXVII. 


$. I. The People are much diſpleaſed with Camillus. F. II. The next year 
(be Republic being under the Government of fix Military Tribunes, all 
Patricians) à Tribune of the Commons propoſes, that half of the Sena- 
tors, Knights, and People of Rome ſhould remove to Veii, and ſettle there. 
After much ſtruggle Camillus and the other Senators bring this project to 
nothing. F. III. Camillus, choſen one of the fix Military Tribunes for 
the year following, has the conduct of the war ogainſt the Faliſci. He 
befieges Falerii their capital city, and puniſhes a Schoolmaſter, who would 
bare betray'd the place to him. The Faliſci ſubmit to the Romans. F. IV. 
The People, when the time comes for electing their T ribunes, chuſe to the 
ſame office thoſe of the old ones who had appeared for the propoſal of remoy- 
ing half the People to Veit, On the other hand, the Patricians get Con- 
ſular Government reſtored. The project of going to Veii, is debated in an 
Aſſembly of the People, and rejetted by a majority of only one tribe. The 
Senate decree ſeven acres of the lands of Veii to every freeman of Rome. 
$. V. The Volſinienſes, a People of Hetruria, take arms againſt Rome. The 
Conſuls being ſeized with a contagious diſtemper, reſign the Faſces. An inter- 
regnum enſues. And then Six Military Tribunes are elected to the government. 


\. I. 7 length of the ſiege, the dangers attending it, the uncer- c. 23. 
tainty of ſucceſs, the importance of the conqueſt, all theſe 
made the news of the taking of Veii be received at Rome with the utmoſt 
traniport of joy: The temples were filled with Roman Ladies, and four 
days were ſet apart for a public thankſgiving to the Gods; which had 
never before been practiſed in the Republic upon the greateſt ſucceſs. The 
very triumph of the Dictator had ſomething new and ſingular in it. Camil- Phu. in Cam. 
(us appeared in a ſtately chariot drawn by four horſes all milk white, and P-. 132. 
he had coloured his face with vermilion. * 
White horſes, ſince the expulſion of the Kings, had been allowed only to 
Jupiter and the Sun; and it was with vermilion the ſtatues of the Gods 
were 
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Y. of R 357. were commonly painted. In the midſt therefore of the praiſes which the at) 

= 008 People gave the Dictator, they could not without a ſecret indignation b.. ma 

2 Id. hold him affecting a pomp, which in a manner put him upon a level wit que 

© 23 the Gods. Vanity ſo impious much diminiſhed the eſteem and affection cj con 

Pit. in Cam. the multitude for him; and he had not long reſigned his Dictatorſhip, be. ple, 

p. 133, fore he became perfectly odious to them. What partly occaſioned this, wa; in 

the vow which, juſt before the aſſault upon Yeiz, he made (as we have be. lus 

fore obſerved,) to conſecrate the tenth part of the booty to Apollo. Ami | 

the hurry and confuſion of the plundering he remembered not his voy blo 

And when it returned to his mind, [a year after] there could no eaſy mean; pri 

be found to make the ſoldiers give back the tenth of what they had got. pre 

In this perplexity the Senate proclaimed, that all who were deſirous t 

have a clear conſcience, and ſecure proſperity to their families, ſhould ho- the 

neſtly compute the value of their booty, and bring the tenth part of that hea 

value to the Quæſtors, in order to make the God a preſent ſuitable to his 001 

majeſty, and ꝓroportioned to the benefits received from him. giv 

'This contribution, cxacted at a wrong time, alienated the hearts cf the had 

"Y People from Camillus. His vow, they ſaid, was to give Apollo the tenth they 
1 of the enemy's ſpoils, but that he performed it by tithing the goods of his toe 

14 fellow citizens. all 

5 v. of R. 358, . II. TH E centuries choſe ſix Military Tribunes, all Patricians, for wit 

4 Fef. J. C.394. the new year, In the beginning of their adminiſtration, the Capenates ſued wit 

* 29 Mil. 1 rio. for peace and obtained it The war with the Faliſci went on. In the mean Vei 

5 Lian, B. 5. time, to quiet the diſcontented people at home, the Senate decreed, that : vod 

5 * colony of 3000 Romans ſhould be ſent into the country of the Volſci (wio In 

4 had lately made ſubmiſſions) each man to have about three acres and a app 

| | half of land: But when the time came for enrolling the names of thole to t 

A who were to form the colony, the Plebeians expreſſed a contempt of the vaſ: 

4 | Senate's bounty. Why ſhould they be ſent into baniſhment among the Volſci, ſcar 

* when the fair city of Vein, and its territery, more fertile and more ample !han mer 

*4 that of Rome, were before their eyes? Nay Streixx ius, one of the Tri- that 

a tunes of the Commons, preferred a bill for removing one half of the Senate mac 

. and People of Rome to Veii, (a city better ſituated and better built than to t 

I Reme) yet ſo, that the two cities ſhould form but one Commonwealth. 7 1 

4 added, That the Romans would, by this means, more eaſily preſerve ther gan 

it conqueſts. I he chief nobles oppoſed his project with all their might ClPa 

5 (and they had gained over to their ſide ſome of his Collegues.) They ſaid, thei 
4 they would ſooner die than ſuffer ſo miſchievous a bill to pals into a Law: ing 

2 A people ſo prone to civil diſſenſion, when dwelling together in Ov E and the ſent Jea 
a 

5 Plutarch ſays, that Camillus made this vow before he left Rome to go to the lege of * 

«ls, 0 K 

P. CoxntLivs Cossvs, K. Fap1vs, third time, 1 


L Fvuxivs, fifch time, 
Q. Sexvittvs, ſecond time. 


P. Corntiivs Scipio, 
M. VALTRIUs, ſecond time, 
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tity, —what will be their temper when living ſeparate in Two -u, any V. of R. 358. 


man in his wits prefer a conquered city, to his own native city which had con- 

zred it ?—Would you have Veii, after its being ſubdued, exalted to be more 
conſiderable than it was before its reduction Jun may leave us here if you 
pleaſe ; but nothing ſhall ever engage us to relinquiſh the place of our birth, and, 
in order to follow the new founder, Sicinnius, to Veii, forſake our God Romu- 
lus, the ſon of a God, and the father and founder of Rome. 

In the ſtruggle about this bill, nothing reſtrained the populace from 
blows and violence, but the deep-rooted reſpect which they had for the 
principal Senators, who whenever a ſhout was raiſed for beginning a ſcuffle, 
preſented themſelves to their fury, bidding them aſſault, ſtrike, Kill. 

CAMILLUSs went about, loudly declaiming, That it was no wonder, 
the people were ſeized with a madneſs, ſeeing they had nothing ſo little at 
heart as the perfermance of vows to the Gods, after receiving the favours, to 
obtain which the vows had been made. He would ſay nothing of the Arms 


given to Apollo, inſtead of the TENTH of the ſpoil : Each of the individuals 


had bound himſelf ;, ſo the ſlate was free. But he was obliged in conſcience to le. 
them know one thing: That, though no mention had hitherto been made, but of 
the moveables, yet his vow to Apollo had comprebended the city of Veii, and 
all the territory belonging to it. The Senate, [pretending to be] perplexed 
with this new ſcruple, referred it to the Pontiffs; and theſe (in concert 
with Camillus) declared, that a tenth of ' whatever had belonged to the 
Veientes before the Didlator made his vow, and bad, after his making the 
vow, fallen into the power of the Romans, ought to be ſæcred to Apollo. 
In conſequence of this judgment, the city of Veii, and its territory were 
appraiſed, and a tenth of the value was given out of the public treaſury 
to the Military Tribunes, to purchaſe gold with it, that a golden cup, or 
vaſe, large and maſſy might be ſent as a preſent to 4pollo, Gold being 
ſcarce, the ladies agreed among themſelves to lend their toys and orna- 
ments to the State. Never were the Fathers better pleaſed with any thing, 
than with this complaiſance of the ſex; and, in return for it, a decree was 
made, that they ſhould have the privilege of riding in covered chariors 
to the ſacrifices and public games, and in open ones at all other times. 
The buſineſs of the vow thus ſettled, the Tribunes of the Commons be- 

gan to ſtir again, and the multitude to vent their anger againſt all the prin- 
cipal Senators, and eſpecially Camillus, —That by their Reſervations, and 
their Conſecrations, they had reduced the ſpoil of Veit to nothing. And find- 
ing that the affair of removing to Veii was not like to be determined this 
year, they choſe again, to the Plebeian Tribuneſhip, the fame men, who 
had preferred the Bill. On the other hand the Senate, by employing all 
their influence, got thoſe Tribunes rechoſen who had oppoſed the Bill; 


lo that there was little change in the college. 


4. III. By a like exertion of their utmoſt ſtrength, in the Comitia held 
for electing Military Tribunes, the Fathers prevailed to have Cami!lzs 
Choſen to be one of the number. They pretended to want an able general 
tor the war, but their real aim was to provide themſelves with a champion 
| able 


Bef. J. C. 394. 
30 Mil. Trib. 


c. 25. 


c. 26. 
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able to make head againſt the Tribunes of the Commons, reſolutely bent 
upon an Agrarian Law, and an equitable partition of the lands of 7; 
The five Collegues given him wereall Patricianss. Things remained quiet 
till Camillus had taken the field; and even then the Plebeian Tribune; 
made little progreſs in their affairs; while he, their moſt formidable ad. 
verſary, acquired new glory by his conduct in the war againſt the F://:; 
The enemy for ſome time kept themſelves ſhut up in Falerii, till the de. 
vaſtations made by the Romans, in the territory about it, provoked them at 
length to come out: Their fear however hindered them from advancing (ar. 
ther than about a mile from the town, and they encamped in a place fo ſtron; 
by nature, that they thought it needed no other fortifications. Camillus ne. 
vertheleſs attacked them there, defeated them, and took their camp. The 
whole ſpoil he put into the Quæſtors hands, much to the diſcontent of the 
ſoldiers ; yet he kept them in awe by the ſtrictneſs of his diſcipline ; o 
that they hated him for the very virtue they admired in him. After thi 
victory he inveſted Falerii and ſurrounded it with lines, bur at fo great a 
diſtance from the walls, that there was more than ſufficient room for the 
beſieged to come abroad and take the air without danger. | 
The Faliſci had brought from Greece the cuſtom of committing all their 
children to the care of one man, who was to inſtruct them in all ſorts of 
lite learning, and ſee them perform the exerciſes proper for their age. 
he children had uſed often to walk with their maſter without the walls 
of the city, before the ſiege; and their fears of an enemy, who kept quiet, 
and at ſuch a diſtance, were not great enough to make them diſcontinue 
the practice. But the preſent ſchool-maſter proved a traytor. At firſt he 
led the youth only along the walls, then a little farther, and at length took 
his opportunity, and brought them through the Roman camp, quite to the 
General's tent ; whom he accoſted with telling him, that by putting thoſe 
boys, the ſons of the principal citizens, into his hands, the city in effect 


was delivered up to him. Camillus, ſtruck with horror at the treachery, 


ordered his Lictors to ſtrip the traitor, tie his hands behind him, and then 
furniſh the youth with rods, to whip him back again into the city. A lit- 
tle before, the Faliſci had proteſted they would rather undergo the fate of 
the Veientes, than imitate the cowardiſe of the Capenates : But now they 
ardently deſired peace; ſo deep an impreſſion had the probity of Camus 
made upon them. The Deputies whom they ſent to him on this buſineſs, 
he ſuffered to proceed to Rome; where they addreſſed the Senate in the fol- 
lowing manner. You and your General have gained a victory over us, 
* which cannot be diſpleaſing to Gods or Men. We ſubmit ourſelves to 
you, out of a perſuaſion that we ſhall live more happy under your laws 
* than under our own. The Romans and Faliſci are this day giving two 
great examples to mankind; you, in preferring an honourable action co 


Sp. Posrhuuius, ; 
P. Cox xREL IVS Scir io, ſecond time. 
L. VaĩrERIUSs PoPLICOLA, 


L. Fukius, fixth time, 


«a M. Fuzrvs Camillvs, third time. 
L. ZEmilivs, 


victory; 
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« victory; we, in rather yielding to the power of virtue, than the force V. of N 359. 

of arms. Camillus demanded of the Faliſci a year's pay for his troops, and 3 303. 

having on that condition granted them peace, led back his army to Rome. n 
The applauſes, now given to Camillus by his fellow citizens, were much 

ſincerer than thoſe he had formerly received, when the white horſes drew his 

triumphal chariot through the city. And the Senate, aſhamed perhaps of 

having delayed to diſcharge his vow to Apollo, deputed at this time, three 

Patricians, L. Valerius, L. Sergius, and A. Manlius to convey the golden 

vaſe to Delphos. The long ſhip on which theſe deputies embarked was in- 

tercepted by ſome pirates from the iſle of Liparæ; and thither the captors 

carried their prize. But it luckily happened that Tima/itheus, this year 

chief magiſtrate of Liparæ, had as much religion as any Koman. For when 

he underſtood, that the treaſure which had fallen into the hands of his 

people, was an offering deſigned for Apollo, in diſcharge of a vow ; and 

when he had farther learnt, that the three Romans were ambaſſadors, he 

not only entertained them hoſpitably, but in perſon, with a ſquadron of 

ſhips (the pious pirates conſenting to it) convoyed them to Delphos, and 

from thence (when they had made their offering) ſafe back to Rome : For 

which generous and religious proceeding, he received, in virtue of a de- 

cree of the Senate, rich preſents from the public ; and they made a league 

of hoſpitality with him. | M 
War with the Aqui was carried on this year, under the conduct 

of Aimilius and Paſtbumius, with ſuch various ſucceſs, that neither the 

citizens at Rome, nor the ſoldiers in the field, could, for ſome time, tell 

which fide had the better. At firſt when the two Generals acted in con- 

junction they gained a victory; but afterwards when, ſeparating, Æmilius 

thought fit to go to garriſon Verrugo, and Peſt bumius to lay waſte the enemies | 

borders, the troops of the latter, careleſsly ſecure, and marching in diſor- 

der, were by the Aqui ſurprized, ſtruck with terror, and put to the rout. 

They fled to ſome neighbouring hills ; and their fright communicated it- 

{elf to the garriſon at Verrugo. Paſtbumius as ſoon as he had rallied his 

men, and poſted them ſo as to be out of danger, reproached them Neely 

with their coward-like behaviour. They confeſſed their fault, begged wi 

earneſtneſs to be inſtantly led to the attack of the enemy's camp (which was 

within ſight, in the plain below) and declared they would ſubmit to any 

puniſhments if they did not force it before night. The General commended 

their ardor, bid them refreſh themſelves, and be ready at the fourth watch. 

As the Æqui, to hinder the Romans from eſcaping to Verrugo, were guard- 

ing the road that led thither, the two armies met in that road. The 

battle began by moonlight; and the ſhouts of the combatants reaching 

Verrygo, the troops there, imagining that Poſthumius's camp was aſſault- by” 

ed, took a fright, and, notwith 1 0 all that Æmilius could ſay, fled for gd 200 

refuge to Tuſculum. Thence flew a report to Rome, that Poſthumius was 48 

killed, and his army defeated : But a letter, crowned with laurel, arrived 

from that General to the Senate preſently after, with an account of 11; | 

laving obtained a compleat victory. | | | 
Vor. I. 88 $. IV. | 
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Livy, B. 5. $. IV. T HE bill for removing to Veii being ſtill in ſuſpence, the Con. 
c. 29. mons, when the Time came for electing their Tribunes, were for continuing 
thoſe of the old ones who had propoſed the bill; and the Patricians endea. 
voured to get thoſe re- elected who had oppoſed it. The former prevailed 
in their own Comitia. The promoters of the law were re-choſen, and the 
oppoſers excluded : by which the Fathers in revenge made a decree that 

v. of R. 360. Conſuls ſhould be choſen for the next year: L. Lucretius Flavus and Serviu 

Bef. /. C. 392. Sulpitius Camerinus were by the Centuries raiſed to that dignity. 

87 Conſulſhip. Under the new admini ration, Sicinius renewed his intrigues with more 
zeal than ever, to get the Law paſſed for removing half of the People 
and of the Senate to Veli. A. Virginius and 9. Pomponius, two of the 
laſt year's Tribunes of the Commons, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their oppoſition to the law, were cited to appear before the tribes; and 
notwithſtanding all the influence of the Senate in their favour, they were 

* 32/. 57. 10. fined ® 10000 Aſſes of braſs : A ſentence which gave great offence to the 

2 net. Fathers. Camillus loudly inveighed againſt the Commons, who, he ſaid, wer: 

. ſo blind, as not to ſee, that by their iniquitous ſentence they bad overturned the tri- 
bunicien power ; in as much as they had deprived their Tribunes of the privilege of 
InTERCEsSION. But they deceived themſelves, if they imagined, the Senate would 
endure an unbridled licentionſueſs in any of thoſe magiſtrates, That if the violence 
of ſome of the Tribunes could not be repelled by the help of their Collegues, th: 

+ Create a Fathers would + find another weapon! He likewiſe reproved the Conſuls for 

Dictator. quietly ſuffering the two Tribunes to be oppreſſed who had done nothing but ty 
advice of the Senate, and had truſted to their promiſed protection. And, as to 
the Law in queſtion, he never ceaſed exhorting the Fathers to oppoſe it 
with all their might; adviſing them t go down into the Forum (when the | 
Tribes ſhould be aſſembled to determine the affair) as men prepared to fight 
in defence of their native land, the altars of their houſhold Gods, and the 
Temples of the Gods of their Country. He added, Were I at liberty, 
* to think of my own glory, when that of my country is in queſtion, what 
could flatter my ambition more, than to ſee a city which I have con- 
e quered, inhabited by Romans, who would be fo many living witneſſes 
of my victory, and where every object would be a monument of my 
ce glory? But I think it would be impious to re- people a city whoſe Gods 
* Bee deſerted it, and ſhameful to prefer before your own country, a coun- 
try conquered by it.“ 

The Senators, old and young, moved by theſe exhortations, went all in a 
body to the Forum, when the Law was to be propoſed, and diſperling 
themſelves into their reſpective Tribes, with tears in their eyes, conju 
the People not to abandon * that city where they were born, and in de. 
« fence of which both they and their anceſtors had fo bravely and fo ſuc. 
ceſsfully fought.” Then pointing to the Capitol, the Sanctuary of Jg, 
and to the other Temples all around, Can you conſent that the Roman P eople 
e ſhould be driven, like exiles, from their guardian Gods, and their native 
country, to inhabit a city not long ago peopled by their enemies ? Þet- 
* ter had been, never to have taken Veii, than that Rome Thould be © 
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« deſerted.” As the Patricians, abſtaining from all violence, employed 

rayers and entreaties only on this occaſion, and made frequent mention of 
the Gods, they, by raiſing a religious {cruple in the minds of many, pre- 
vailed to have the law rejected, Ws. it was only by a majority of one 
Tribe. And now the Senate were ſo pleaſed with this victory, that the next 
: morning, at the requeſt of the Conſuls, they made a decree whereby they 
aſſigned ſeven acres of the lands of Veii, not only to every father of a family, 
but to every lingle perſon of free condition, that the former might be en- 

abled to educate their, children, and the latter be induced to marry. 

$. V. ON the other hand the People, obliged by this liberality, 
made no oppoſition to the election of Conſuls for the next year. L. Va- Ly, B. 8. 
lerius Potitus, and M. Manlius (afterwards Capitolinus) were the perſons c. 31. 
choſen ; and they began their year by performing a vow made by Camil- Y- of R. 361. 
lus, when Dictator, to celebrate the great Games. (Of theſe there were OR yy th 
two ſorts, the one celebrated every year in the month of September, in ho- xg. Bs. ; 
nour to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva; the other, called votive or extraordi- Cic. in Ver. 2. 
nary, had no fixed day appointed for them, and were celebrated in honour 
of Jupiter only. rer 

f The Romans, commanded by their two Conſuls, had this year a battle 


4 with the Aqui, whom they preſently routed. Valerius, becauſe he pur- 
5 ſued the enemy farther, and killed more of them than Manlius did, was 

more honoured than he: Manlius had only an Ovation; Valerius a Triumpb. 
1 In this fame year, war was declared againſt the Yol/inienſes and Salpinates 
5 (nations of Hetruria) who, joining their forces, had, without provocation, 
- made an incurſion on the lands of the Republic. No army, however, could, 
O | for ſome time, be led againſt theſe new enemies, becauſe a famine and peſti- 
* lence, occaſioned oy an exceſſive hot and dry ſeaſon, then raged in the 
N Roman territory. C. Julius, one of the Cenſors, being carried off, L. Cor- 

nelius was ſubſtituted in his place, a thing afterwards deemed inauſpicious, 


J. becauſe Rome was taken in that Luſtrum: Nor after this time did the Romans 
ever ſubſtitute, in the place of a cenſor who died in his office, another per- 
ſon to be collegue to the ſurvivor. The Conſuls too falling ſick, the Senate 


1 decreed that they ſhould abdicate; and an Interregnum enſue. Camillus 
Fo was created Interrex, and ſucceeded by Cornelius Scipio, and he by Valerius 
* Potitus. This laſt held an Aſſembly for the election of fix Military 
Tribunes, that, in caſe ſome of the ſupreme Magiſtrates ſhould be ſeized 
1 with the diſtemper, there might yet be others in a condition to take care 
8 of the public. | 
ed | 
e· 
a, | o 
le .I. Camillus is cited to appear in judgment before the People. To avoid a pub- | 
ve lic condemnation be goes into exile. F. II. Shortly aſter, Cluſium in Hetruria 2 
t- being beſieged by the Gauls under King Brennus, the inhabitants implore the 
us Mance of the Romans. Three brothers of the Fabian family are 85 
5 K K K 2 & - aſſadors 
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baſſadors from Rome to mediate a . They raſply tranſereſs the law of 


nations. Brennus, in anger, raiſes the fiege, and marches towards Rome. 
F. III. He gives the Romans a total overthrow on the banks of the Alli. 

The third day after the battle, be enters Rome, burns the City and in; 
the Capitol. F. IV. Camillus, though at this time an exile, is, by a con. 
miſſion from the Senate, in the Capitol, conſtituted Dictator. $. V. 7} 
Gauls attempt to ſcale the Capitol in the night. Their approach to the ran. 
parts is diſcovered by the gagling of ſome peeſe. The aſſailants ar: r.. 
pulſed, chiefly by the bravery of M. Manlius. F. VI. Borb. beftepgers and 
beſieged being diſtreſſed by famine, they enter upon a treaty. The Romans 
are to purchaſe a peace with gold. While the. gold is weighing, Camillus 
arrives: He forces the Gauls to raiſe the fiege and quit the Country. | 
VII. Rome being deſtroyed, the Tribunes renew the propeſat of removing 
to Veii, Camillus (who is continued in the Dictator ip the who: 
year). oppoſes it with great zeal ; but an accidental word of a Centurion 
is what determines the People to ay and rebuild the city. F. VIII. Befer: 
the end of the next year (during which the Commonwealth is governed by 
fix Military T ribunes) tbe City is entirely, REBUILT. 


Y. of R. 362. F. I. LUCRETIUS, Serv. Sulpitius, M. Amilius, * L. Furius, 4rr. 
me | » Purius, and C. Amilius, the ſix new governors of the Repub- 
2A ferent time, lic, entered on their office the firſt of July. The war with the Volſinienſes 
e whoa fell by lot to Lucretius and Æmilius; that with the Salpinates to Agrippa 
4 = B. 5. Purius and Sulpitius. A total defeat, ſuffered by the Yol/intenſes, taught 
om” them prudence, ſo that they begg'd a truce from the Romans; which was 
anted for twenty years upon conditions. As for the Salpinates, they were 
o terrified by the defeat of the Yo//inienſes, that they durſt not appear in 
the field, but left their country open to be pillaged. 
At this time one Cæditius, a man of the loweſt rank, pretended to have 
heard a miraculous voice, which pronounced diſtinctly theſe words, Go 10 
the Magiſtrates, and tell them, the Gauls draw near *. The meanneſs of the 
man made the Military Tribunes deſpiſe the warning; and, notwithſtanding 
the daily conqueſts made by the Gauls, the Romans appear plainly by their 
manner of treating the great Camillus, (their only General capable of making 
head againſt ſuch formidable neighbours) to have had no apprehenſion of 
any danger from them. Apuleius, one of the Tribunes of the Commons, 
Plat. in Cam. fammoned him to appear before an Aſſembly of the Pecple, and anſwer to 
11 the accuſation of having robbed the public of ſome of the riches of Yeii, 
of which charge certain braſs doors, ſeen in his houſe, were ſaid to be a 
roof. ä 
1bid. p. 135. F Camillus was, at this time, in exceſſive affliction for the death of a ſon, 
Liv. B. 5. i6. and therefore, on receiving the ſummons, he ſent to the great men, for- 
merly his Collegues in office, to his friends, his clients, and the chief 


2 Camillus afterwards erected a temple to tion ; and the Romans coined for him the 
the unknown Divinity who made this revela- name of Ait Locutivs. 


men 
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men of his Tribe, to come to him at his houſe. His purpoſe was to V. of N. 362. 
ſound their Ons and diſpoſitions. When the Aſſembly, which was Bef. J C. 399. 
; very numerous, ad conſidered of the matter, they anſwered, that they 31 MI. Trib, 
j would willingly pay the fine in which he ſhould be condemned ; but that 
it was not in their power to acquit him. Hereupon he choſe rather to ba- 
; niſh himſelf from Rome, than preſent to undergo the ſhame of a condem- 
nation. Tis faid, that when he came to one of the gates of the city, he 
ſtopped, and turning towards the capitol, pray'd to the Gods, that his un- 
grateful countrymen might quickly have cauſe to repent their having re- 
pay'd his ſervices with ſo ſharp an outrage. Having thus curled his fel- 
low citizens, as Achilles did the Greeks, he retired to Ardea, a city not far 1 
from Rome, and, in his abſence, was fined fifteen thouſand es of braſs, L 
[about forty-eight pound of our money. ] | 
The Deſtruction of Rome, by the Gauls, following ſo cloſely theſe tranſ- 
actions, it is no wonder, that the multitude, always ſuperſtitious, aſcribed 
it to the anger of the Gods on account of the injuſtice done to Camillus. 
$. II. HE was no ſooner gone, than Envoys arrived from the inha- Liar, B. 5. 
bitants of Clufum *, in Hetruria +, imploring the affiſtance of the Repub- © 33: 
lic againſt an army of Gauls, which had made an irruption into [taly, and 18 
now beſieged their city. The occaſion of the ſiege was this: Fi 
Akuxs, a native of C/u/ſium, a man well born, was guardian to an 3 Plut. vit. Cum. 
named (or, perhaps, ſtiled) Lucumo, the richeſt and the handſomeſt p. 135, 136. 
youth in the place. The ward, who had been brought up, from his in- 
fancy, in the houſe of Axuxs, could not find in his heart to leave it, 
even when arrived at that age which puts a young man under his own di- 
rection: He had ſuch an eſteem and affection for his guardian, that there 
was no poſſibility of living without his Company. Ir 288 however, 
after fome time, that the chains which held our pupil ſo faſt bound in the 
*. of his education, were not the virtues of Ax us, but the charms of 
is wife. The paſſion being mutual, and growing too violent to be either 
1 or concealed, Lucumo carried off the Lady, avowed the action, 
and kept her publickly. To obtain reparation of honour, by courſe ot 
Law, was attempted in vain: Large bribes, and the numerous adherents 
to the ample fortune of Lucumo enabled him to triumph over the com- 
plaints of an injured huſband, not ſo rich as he. Aruns, deſpairing ot 
Juſtice, applied his thoughts to revenge. The State was now become 
guilty of the cruel injury and affront which he had received from his 
ward. Againſt Clafium therefore he aimed the meditated miſchief, form- 
ing a deſign to reduce the city under the domination of an army of foreign 
eebooters. He knew, that, from ſeveral Cantons of Gaul *, multitudes 


Gaul was anciently divided into three Seine and the Garonne quite to the Alpe, they 
parts. Ihe firſt, which reached from the named Gallia Ce/iica, The third, contain- 
Britiſh ſea to the Seine, was called (by the ing all that tract of ground which lies between 
Romans Gallia Belgica, The ſecond, which the Garonne, the Pyrences and the weltern. 
comprehended all the country between the ocean, was called Gallia Auitanica. = 
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Bef J. C. 390. 
31 Mil. Trib. 


De Roman HISs TROY. Deck II. 
X. of R. 362. of men had been formerly drawn into Haly 
cious wines: And it is ſaid, that the Sæxoxꝝs (who poſſeſſed that part of 


The only Gans, who at ſeveral times 
croſſed the Alps and ſettled in Italy, were the 
Celtæ or the inhabitants of Gallia Celtica. 
About the year of Rome 160, during the reign 
of Tarquin the Elder, Ambigatur, King of 
the Celtz, finding his dominions over-ſtock'd 
with — . ſubjects, ſent away vaſt 


numbers of them to ſeek their fortune under 


the command of his two nephews, Segoweſus 
and Belloweſus. The former took his way 


through the Hercinian Foreft (of which the 


reſent Black Foreſt was but a ſmall part) and 

ettled in a canton of German, ever fince 
called Pohemia, or Boiemia, from the ow 
Boii, the greateſt of his followers bei 
of that Che card ag ry was ſo . 
But theſe being afterwards driven thence by 
the Marcomani or Sclawvonians, retired into 
that country which lies between the Inn and 
the yer, and which from them took the name 
of Boiaria or Bavaria. 

Belloveſus was followed by great numbers 
of almoſt all the other Celtic nations, as well 
as of the Bozi, He croſſed the Rhone, fpread 
his army over Dauphiny and Provence, and at 
length entered /:zaly, between the mountains 
Genevre and Cenis, At this time the Hetru- 
rians or Tyrrhenians poſſeſs'd the better part 
of it. Belloveſus having defeated them in a 
battle on the banks of the 7:cin, drove them 
before him and took poſſeſſion of their lands, 
each of the nations which followed him hav- 
ing its diſtinct portion of the conquered coun- 
tries. The Taurini, or the inhabitants of the 


mountains on the ſide of Gaul, had Piedmont, 


the capital of which is Turin. Thoſe inhabi- 
tants of Provence, who were called Sa/jes, 
had Liguria. The Libici, another people of 


Provence, were placed on the north fide of 


the Po, where Yerceil now is. The Inſubres 
or Burgundians ſettled in the fine country of 
the Milane/e, and there built a town, which 
they called Mediolanum (Milan) from the 
name of a little city in-the territory of the 
A utuneis, in Burgundy The Oreb:i, who had 
dwelt on the banks of the river Orobis in the 
country now called Languedoc, ſettled in the 
territory of Bergamo, and built both the 
city of that name, and Como, but retained 
their old appellation of Orobii. Bellowe/us 
ſeems not to have carried his conqueſts farther 
than this, nor to have brought into Tay all 
the nations which bad engeged to follow him, 


* 


by the allurement of its deli 


A ſecond irruption into Italy was made 
the Cænomani, (or thoſe people of Gallia Cal. 
tica who dwelt between the mouths of the 
Seine, and the Loire) under the conduct of 
one Elirouis, He was probably followed 
likewiſe by the Bretons of Vannes and the 
Carnutes, Theſe new adventurers are faid 


to have been tempted to croſs the A by 


the wine which Bellcweſus ſent them. The 
Gauls were at this time almoſt perfe& firan- 

ers to wine; nay, ſo late as the time of 

ulian the Apaſtate there was none made in 
France, at leaſt in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
ris. The Canoman ſettled themſelves north. 
eaſt of the Injubres, and poſſeſs d the preſent 
Bre/ciano, Cremoneſe, and Mantua, on the north 
fide of the Po. The Yeneti, or the Breton of 
Vannes, ſettled more eaſtward on the borders 
of the Adriatic gulph, and the country ſtill 
retains the name of Yenetia, which ut te- 
ceived from them. As for the Carnutes, they 
went farther north, and took poſſeffion of the 
territory called from them Carmola. 

lt is uncertain from what part of Gaul the 
Lev (or Lawi) and the Aran, (or Anamarn) 
came, who made the third irruption into 
Italy; but the haſtorians agree, that the Leai 
ſeized the country of Novara on the north 
ſide the Po, and that the Ananes ſettled in 
the neighbourhood of Placenxa on the ſouth 
ſide of that river. 

The fourth migration of - Gau/s into [tay 
was, when the Bois and Lingones paſſed the 
Alpes Peminæ, or mount St. , and ſet- 
tled on the ſouth fide of the Po, between 
Pologna and Ravenna. | 

The Herruriam being driven out of their 
old habitations by thefe inundations of ſtran- 

ers, paſſed the ene, and retired into 
Gar country which has been ever ſince call 
Hetruria, or Tuſcany. It was divided into 
twelve Lucumonies, and reached from the Arne, 
to the Tiber ; being bounded to the north, 
by the Apennines ; and to the ſouth, by the 
— ſea. And we are not told, that 
the Fetrurians were any more diſturbed by 
the Celiæ, from the year of Rome 136 to the 
year 356. | 

It was 300 years after the invaſion by Pel- 
loveſus, that the Senones made the fifth 1rTup» 
tion into /taly., C. & R. 
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Gaul, which lies to the South-Eaſt of Paris, and whoſe capital city was V. of R. 362. 

Sens) oY hitherto unacquainted with that fort of liquor, he therefore Bef. J. C. 390. 

choſe to addreſs himſelf to them, in the hope of gaining them to his pur- Mil. Trib. 
ſe, by the means of ſome excellent wine, which he carried with him. 

|: prevailed againſt all objections. [O ye men, how exceeding ſtrong is wine !} 1 Har. iii. 18, 

A numerous army of theſe Gauls, guided by the Hetrurian fugitive, paſſed 

the Alps, and, without diſturbing the Cellæ, in Italy, fell down upon Umbria, 

and poſſeſſed themſelves of all the country, from Ravenna to Picenum, com- 

prehending the preſent Dutchy of Urbino. They are ſuppoſed to have been 

there about ſix years, when (in the year of Rome 362) to reward their 

guide, by revenging his quarrel, they undertook the ſiege of Cly/ium. 
The Clyffans had no alliance with Rome, nor any claim to her friendſhip, Livy, B. 5. 

unleſs it were by their not having armed in defence of their countrymen, © 35—55- 

the Veientes, when the Romans beſieged Veii: Nevertheleſs they ſent am- 4 8 f 6. ave 

baſſadors to crave the aid of the Republic. Succours the Senate did not . 

grant; but commiſſioned three Patricians, the ſons of M. Fabius Am- 

buſtus, to 82 to the camp of the Gauls, and, in the name of the Senate and 

People of Rome, ad moniſh them 20 forbear baſtilities againſt the CL ust ans, 

from whom they had received no Injury. The three brothers having de- 

livered their errand, in a council expreſsly ſummoned to give them au- 

dience, BRENNvus, the King (or chief commander) anſwered, laugh- 

ing, No injury? Yes indeed, the Cluſians have done us a great deal of wrong: 

For they have more land than they are able to cultivate, and yet have refuſed to 

give a part of it to us, who are ſtrangers, and numerous, and very poor. They 

do us the ſame wrong that every powerful nation recerves from its weaker neigh- 


bour, whom it has not yet ſubdued. The moſt ancient of all Laws ordains, 4 4 
that the weak ſhould yield to the ſes £ and the brave be Lords of the world“. 1 
This haughty anſwer left the Fabii no hope of effecting an accommoda- $ 


tion; and it would ſeem, that through the exceſs of their anger they forgot 
their character of ambaſſadors. For they ſoon after put themſelves at the 
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violating the Law of Nations, had thus taken part with the beſieged. In- 
ſtantly he ceaſed the fight, and ſounded a retreat from before Cluſium : 
Rome was now his object. Some of his officers would have had him 
march thither without the leaſt delay. The advice of the elder ſort pre- 
vailed : Brxennvus, before he ſet forward, diſpatched a herald to demand 
of the Romans, that, in ſatisfaction for the injury, done by their Ambaſſa- 


head of the Clufrans, when theſe made a ſally; and Quintus Fabius had the for- £2 
tune to kill a General of the enemy, remarkable for his advantageous ſta- (= 
ture, and gallant appearance. At firſt, the Gauls miſtook the victor for an WE 
Hetrurian; but while he was ſtripping the vanquiſhed of his armour, | 2H 
BrenNus perceived, that he was one of the Roman ambaſſadors, who, 38 


* Plutarch makes Brennus ſpeak, as if he Yolſei, &c, But Livy repreſents the Gauls 
were acquainted with all the petty wars, (in their anſwer to the Ambaſiadors) as 
which Rome had made upon her neighbours, ſtrangers to the Roman name. Etſi novum 
the Albans, the Fidenates, the Ardrates, the nomen audiant Romanorum &c. B. 5. c. 36. 
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dors, theſe, as the Law of Nations required, ſhould be delivered up to the 
Gauls. | | 1710 

The demand did not appear unreaſonable to the Conſcript Fathers : The 

Prieſts eſpecially and the Feciales {the Roman Heralds] declared that it 

was perfectly juſt. Nevertheleſs, as it concerned perſons of high birth, 

and great credit, the Senate would determine nothing; but referred the 

matter to an Aſembiy of the People : And fo powerful an influence had 

Fabius Ambuſtus, the father of the ambaſſadors, on the multitude, tha. 

they not only decreed to ſend back the herald without the ſatisfaction re- 

Y. of R. 363. quired, but choſe the delinquents to be three of the fix * Military Tri- 


Bet. J. C. 399. bunes for the new year. 
32 Nil. Trib, | 


- 


Bzxzxwnus, on the return and report of his herald, put his army in 
march with all expedition *. Obſerving that the inhabitants of the villages 
fled, in a fright, at his approach, he cauſed it to be proclaimed, where- - 
ever he paſſed, that his arms were bent againſt the Romans only, and that 
to Rome he was going. & | | 

The Romans (as Livy obſerves) ſeem to have been, at this time, infa- 
tuated. In their petty wars with the Fidenates, Veientes and other neigh- 
bours, it had been their uſual practice, on occaſions of extraordinary diſ- 
treſs or danger, to create a Dictator ; in whoſe ſingle and abſolute authority 
they always found great advantages, with reſpect both to the levying ſol- 
diers for the war, and to the maintaining diſcipline in the field; and the 
perſon choſen to this high office, was ever from among their ableſt and 
moſt approved Generals : But now, when threatned by a far more dread- 
ful enemy than the moſt potent of the neighbouring States, they neg- 
lected an expedient ſo ſucceſsfully tried, and committed the conduct of 
an army, on whichthe Dr of Rome depended, to ſix commanders, 
equal in authority, moſt of them young, and of more ſpirit than capacity. 

With a large body of troops, levied in the haſte of a general conſter- 
nation, they marched out, and met the Gauls near the 1. 8 where the 
river Alia falls into the Tiber, about eleven miles from the city. And 
here they immediately preſented battle to the enemy without having taken 
any of thoſe previous meaſures, which were cuſtomary, and which pru- 
dence, and the ſuperſtitious prejudices of the ſoldiers required. No for- 
tified camp behind them, to retreat to in caſe of a diſaſter : A total neg- 
lect of religion; no ſacrifices, no Auſpicia, no promiſe of victory from 
bird or beaſt. Fearing to be ſurrounded by the Gauls, ſuperior in 


2 Fapivs, | Q. SULF1ICIUS, 
Cxs0 Farivs, Q. SERVIL1Us, a fourth time, 
Caius Fapivs, | SER, CORNELIUS, 


d Died. Sic. Lib. iv. makes Frennus wait Gauls were 70000 ſtrong. Plutareb lays, the 
the arrival of a reinforcement from Gau', Poman army amounted to 40000 men, an 
before he begins his march; and this delay was equal in number to the Gaul. 
will give time (which otherwiſe it will be Livy, Died. Sic. and Plutarch differ in ſome 
hard to find: for the ſollicitations of Fabius circumſtances of this action, but agree in the 
the 2 and the new Elections. main. | 

© Diodorus Siculus reports (B. 4.) that the | 

2 mm | number, 
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number, they thinned their center, (weakning it too much) in order to V. of 2. 363. 
extend their wings and make their line of an equal length with that of Vet. J. C. 380. 
the enemy; which, nevertheleſs, they did not effect. Wherefore, to de- . 
{end their right flank (for their left was defended by the Tiber) they poſted 
a body of reſerve on a ſmall hill, which ſtood on the right of their Batta- 
lia? Brennus ſuſpecting that theſe troops were to fall on his flank or rear, 
during the heat of the engagement, thought it expedient to begin by diſ- 
lodging them from their poſt. While this was doing, a pannic ſeized 
the main army of the Romans. Entire, unattacked, and without ſtriking 
a ſtroke, they turned their backs, and fled ; ſo that not one ſoldier fell in 
battle; great numbers in the rout. The troops of the left wing threw 
themſelves into the Tiber, where many were drowned ; but the greater 
part, eſcaping both that danger and the darts of the purſuers, got ſafe to 
/:ii ; from whence they neither attempted to go home, nor even ſent thi- 
ther any advice of their defeat. The whole right wing made the beſt of 
their way to Rome, and, when they had entered the city, without ſtopping 
to ſhut the gates after them, fled for refuge into the citadel. | 
If the Gans had cloſely purſued theſe terrified legions in their flight, 
nothing could have hindered the total extinction of the Roman name. But 
the conquerors, not imagining their victory to be ſo compleat as it was, loſt 
three days in banqueting and dividing. the ſpoil; fo that the Romans 
who deſpaired of preſerving the city) had time to ſecure the fortreſs of the 
capitol . Proviſions, arms, every thing neceſſary for defence, were with 
the utmoſt diligence conveyed into it. Thither the ſtrength of the Senate, 
and all the citizens, able to bear arms, retired, not excluding their wives 
and children from that aſylum. As for the old men, not capable of 
either ſerving the public or ſhifting for themſelves, it was thought the 
loſs of them might be eaſily borne, ſeeing they were a generation, that, 
by the courſe of nature, muſt very ſoon go off the ſtage. And, in order 
to induce the multitude of ſuperannuated men of the lower rank to ac- 
quieſce the more readily in their being left in the city to the mercy of the 
Gauls, ſome ancient Conſulars and victorious Generals, who had been ho- a 
noured with the Triumph, declared publickly, that they would die with them : - 
Theſe bodies, too weak to ſupport the weight of arms, too weak to be employed 
in the defence of our country, ought not to be a burthen upon thoſe who are | 
armed for its preſervation, and who may ſoon be diſtreſſed by a ſcarcity of provi- 
ens Then, turning to the ſoldiery, and following them all the way to 
the citadel, pathetically recommended to their bravery and youthful vigour 
the defence of what remained of a State, that for more than 360 years had, 
in all its wars, been viftorious. But when the moment came that theſe 
venerable elders and the young men were to take a final leave of each 


Thus writes Plularch : Livy tells us, niſhment, and the apprehenſion of ſome 
that the Gauls did march to Rome the very ſtratagem, to be executed by the Romans in 
day of che victory, and arrived there before the night, made Brems encamp at a ſmall 
ſun-ſet but finding the gates open and the diſtance from the town. Livy, B. 5. c. 39. 
walls without ſoldiers to defend them, aſto- 
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v. of E. 363. other, deep was the diſtreſs which that ſcene exhibited; and it was made 

Bef 7. C.389. conſummate by the weeping and lamentations of the women, diſtractedly 

32 Mil. I rib. running to and fro, from their huſbands to their ſons, from their ſons 
to their huſbands, aſking now theſe, now thoſe, bat ſhall we ds ? irteſo- 
lute, undetermined which to follow—whoſe fate to ſhare. 

A great number of the women, however, though not invited, followed 
their relations into the citadel, no body oppoſing it; for how inconvenient 
ſoever the admitting them might prove, there was no avoiding that incon- 
venience without being inhuman. The remaining multitude (which con- 
fiſted chiefly of the populace) too numerous to be lodged within a fortreſs 
that ſtood on ſo roaft: a hill, or to be fed there, if it could have contained 
them, poured forth from the city in a mighty throng, paſſing over the 
bridge Sublicius to the Janiculum; from whence they diſperſed themſelves 
about the country, having neither leader to conduct them, nor any con- 
certed ſcheme to follow. 7 

In the mean time, the prieſt of Romulus and the veſtals, after conſulting 
together, agreed to hide under ground, ſuch of the holy things as the 
could not carry off; which done, theſe likewiſe (bearing, as it is fai 
the ſacred fire, and other important matters) made the beſt of their way 
to the Faniculum *; and from thence they were conducted to Cere in He- 
iruria, where they continued to perform their accuſtomed religious rites 
and worſhip of the Gods. 

When the crowd of ſuperannuated patriots, had, by their advice and 
exhortations to the ſoldiers, done all that was in their power towards the 
defence of the capitol, they returned to their houſes, there to wait, with 
ſteady reſolution, the coming of the enemy, and death, Such of them, 
as had triumphed for victories, or had been Curule Magiſtrates, that they 
might die with the greater dignity, adorned themſelves with the inſignia 
of thofe honours which they had acquired by their virtue. Cloathed in their 
triumphal robes, or in thoſe of their magiſtracies, they repaired to the 
Forum *, and ſeating themſelves there, in their curule chairs, maintained 
the ſame reſpectable air of greatneſs, as when in the fullneſs of their former 

wer. 

Some ſay, that the Pontifex Maximus pronounced over theſe antients the 
form of words preſcribed, in caſes of + nano Which was a high 
point of religion and virtue among the Romans, they believing that the vo- 


* Liwy tells us (B. 5. c. 40.) that one £/- Here they met with a favoutable recep- 
binius, a Plebeiau, who was conveying his tion, and becauſe the veſtals remained ab 
wife and children in a cart, to ſome place of Cre, and contiuued to perform. the rites of 
ſafety, obſerving the holy virgins, with their religion there, thoſe rites were thence called 
holy burthens, aſcending the Janiculum on Ceremonies from Cave, and Manere to Remain. 
foot, thought it irreligious to let his family Val. Max. B. 5. c. 39. : 
ride while the veſtals walk'd; and there- d Livy ſays, that they ſeated themſelves in 
fore, making his people abght, he put the the porches or halls of their own houſes. 
priefteſſes, and their ſacred cargoes, into the | 
cart, and conducted them to Cre. 
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luntary ſacrifice which their leaders made of their own lives to the infernal V. of R. 363. 

Gods, brought confufion-and deſtruction upon the enemy. Bef. J. C. 359. 
As the Gauls had met with little reſiſtance from the Romans in the field, 2 Wil. Trib. 

and were not put to the trouble of an affault to take the city, they entered 

it (at the gate Collina) without any thing, in their appearance, of hoftile 

anger, that raging flame kindled by oppoſition, difficulty and danger. 

Moving on, they beheld, with amazement, the ftreets unpeopled as a 

deſert z and when they came to the Forum, and caſt their eyes alt around, 

they could obſerve no ſhew of war but in the citadel alone. What chiefly 

drew and fixed their attention, was the company of venerable victims, 

who had devoted themſelves to death. Their magnificent purple robes, 

their long white beards, their air of greatneſs, their filence, ſtillneſs, and 0 

ſerenity, all theſe aſtoniſhed the Gault, held them at an awful diſtance, 

and inſpired them with the ſame reſpect which they would have had for ſo 

many Gods. It chanced, however, that one of the ſoldiers (who was, 

probably, leſs. apt to be religiouſly affected than his comrades) took the 

treedom, gently to put his hand towards the beard of Manins Papirius, as 

if he meant to ſtroke it; a familiarity which fo offended the majeſtic figure, 

that, with a ſmart blow of his ivory truncheon, he broke the fellow's head, 

There needed no more to put an end to all reverence for ſuch a choleric 

deity. The Gaul inftantly filled Papirius ; and as if, by this, he had given 

the ſignal for a general maſſacre, all the reſt were now ſlain, ſitting, like 

him, in ſtate, in their curule chairs. After which, Brennus having pro- 

perly poſted a guard to-prevent any attack, from the citadel, * his men, 

when divided and diſperſed about the city, theſe betook themſelves to plun- 

der and deſtroy; they ſpared not a mortal, made no diſtinction of age or 

lex ; and, when they had rifled the houſes, ſer ſome of them on fire. 
The firſt day, no great execution was done upon the houſes ; which 

makes it doubted, whether the Gauls originally intended to deſtroy Rome 

totally, or, whether by letting the Romans ſee part of the oy in flames, 

_ meant to terrify them, and engage them to a ſurrendry, by the hope 

of ſaving the remainder. Be that as it will, the garriſon of the capitol were 

ſteady in their reſolution not to yield; and the Gals proceeded to lay all 

Rome level with the ground. Inſtead of a conſiderable city, nothing now 

was to be ſeen but a few little hills covered with ruins, and a wide waſte, in 

which Bremus encamped his army, inveſting the * citadel. Once he at- 

tempted:to ſcale the hill on which that ſtood ; but without fuccefs : The 

Romans met their enemies in the mid-way” of the aſcent, and, having ſo 

great advantage of the ground, eaſily repulſed them; and the Gauls be- 

came ſenſible that they could never, by aſſault, poſſeſs themſelves of the 


* Livy, B. 5. e. 46. relates that one Fabius himſelf like a ſacrificer, came out of the Capi- 
Dene, * obliged on a certain day to per- tol, carrying his Gods with him; and thar 
form a facrifice to the tutelar Gods of his fa- the Gaul, out of a regard to religion, ſut- 
mily, and the hill Quirinalis being the only fered him to paſs to the place appointed, 
_ where this ſacrifice could regularly and to return in ſafety to the Citadel, after 

performed, when the day came, he dreſſed he had offered his ſacrifice; a 


LI12 
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Y. of R. 363. place. It was determined therefore, that one part of the army ſhould 
Bef. J. C, 385 lockade it, while the other made incurſions into the adjacent countries for 
32 Mil. Trib. proviſions. | | 
$. IV. FOR T UNE conducted theſe foragers to the neighbourhood 
of Ardea, whither CamiLLvs, in his exile, had retired. This great man, 
leſs afflicted for his own misfortunes, than for the calamities of his country, 
and watchful to ſeize every opportunity of ſerving her, received intelli- 
gence, that the Gauls, ſecure in the terror of their arms, preſerved no order 
nor diſcipline in their marches : That they ſpent whole days in drinking : 
And that neither officer nor ſoldier dreamt of other Enemies, beſide thoſe 
who were blocked up in the capitol, Thus furniſhed with arguments he 
addreſſed himſelf to the magiſtrates, and obtained their permiſſion to lead 
out, againſt the common enemy, the youth of the city. Theſe were very 
willing to follow him, He choſe the dead of night for his expedition, 
and ſurprizing the Gauls, unarmed and aſleep, made a dreadful laughter 
of them ; an thoſe that eſcaped under ſhelter of the night, fell next day 
into the hands of the peaſants, who gave them no quarter. 
Ihe news of this action was quickly ſpread far and wide. It gave freſh 
courage to the Romans, who had taken refuge in Yeii. Thele formed a 
pretty ſtrong body : They had juſt cut off two parties of Hetrurian pil- 
lagers ; and their ſtrength was now increaſed by the coming of thoſe ſol- 
diers who, after the defeat at the river Alia, had diſperſed themſelves a- 
bout the country. 
All in general looked upon Camillus as their laſt reſource, and ear- 
neſtly wiſhed to have him for their leader. He is no longer an exile. 
*© Reme is no more, we have now no country. Why muſt the Argeates, 
** who are ſtrangers, acquire glory under the cs of Camillius, while 
ve, once his fellow-citizens, lie idle and ſee our country poſſeſſed by 
<«« the Gauls? They preſently ſent deputies with an humble requeſt to 
him to be their commander. . 
Camillus would not * take the command of the Romans upon him, with- 
out the approbation, firſt obtained, of the Senate in the Capitol. To 
learn the Senate's pleaſure was very difficult, the place being inveſted by 
the enemy. Nevertheleſs a young man, named Pontius Comminus, under- 
took it. He put on a light habit, provided himſelf with cork, and in 
the beginning of the night threw himſelf into the Tiber above Rome. The 
ſtream carried him undiſcovered to che foot of the capitoline hill; and at 
a very ſteep place, where the Gauls had placed no centinels, he mounted 
with difficulty to the Citadel, Having made himſelf known to the _ 
he was ſtrait admitted into the place and conducted to the Magiſtrates. 
Theſe, without delay, aſſembled the Senate: The deputy gave them an 
account of Camillus's victory, and, in the name of all the Romans at Ye, 
requeſted, that they might have him for their General. Not much time 


* Livy makes the People themſelves have ſenatu, qui Rome eſſet, adeo regebat omnia 
this ſcruple. Conſenſu omnium placuit, ab pudor, diſcriminaque rerum prope perditis 
Arcea Camillum acciri; ſed antea conſulto rebus ſervabant. B. 5. c. 46. 
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was ſpent in debates: The Senate decreed, that Camillus ould, by an af V. of R. 363. 
of the people, aſſembled by Carize, be recalled from baniſhment, and, by the Nec Bl. 
authority of the people, be immediately appointed DieTaTorR. Pontius, with 32 Mil. Trib. 
the ſame good fortune that had attended him in going to the capitol, 
got back to Veii, bearing this decree 3 and the Romans in Comitia Curiata, 
Joyfully made a LAW conformable to it. 

THUS was Camil/us from the ſtate of baniſhment raiſed at once to 
be the ſovereign Magiſtrate of his country. On notice of the honour done 
him he repaired to Yeii, and there quickly ſaw himſelf at the head of 
above forty thouſand men, Romans, and allies. 

$ V. WHILE he was preparing to march againſt the enemy, the Capi- 
tol had like to have been taken by ſurpriſe. Some Gallic ſoldiers having ſpied 
on the ſide of the hill the prints of Pontius's hands and feet, made their re- 

rt of it to Brennus; who immediately conceived a hope of ſcaling the hill 
by the ſame way that the Roman had aſcended. For the execution of this 
deſign, he choſe out of his army ſuch ſoldiers as had dwelt in mountain- 
ous countries, and been accuſtomed from their early youth to climb 
precipices. Theſe, under cover of the night, climbed up from rock to 
rock, and with much difficulty, and more danger, advanced by degrees, 
lending each other a hand, till they arrived at the foot of the wall. 
They had got up ſo filently as not to be diſcovered by either man or 
dog: But they could not eſcape the vigilance of ſome geeſe, which being 
conſecrated to Juno, had, notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of proviſions, been 
preſerved alive. Theſe creatures, naturally quick of hearing, and now 
more * wakeful than ordinary through hunger, (having been kept at ſhort- 
allowance) were alarmed at the firſt approach of the Gauls; fo that runnir 
up and down, they, with their gagling and the may of their wings, 
awaked the ſoldiers that lay near. M. Manlius, a Conſular perſon, was 
the firſt who ſtarting up ran to defend the wall. Of two Gauls, whom 
he found on the top of it, he flaſh'd off the hand of one, while aiming a 
blow at his head; and, almoſt at the ſame inſtant, with his buckler 
ſo ſtrongly puſhed back the other, that he fell from the rampart, and in 
his fall overthrew all thoſe who were behind him. And now, ſome of the 
garriſon coming to the aid of Manlius, he eaſily repelled the reſt of the aſ- 
lailants, and drove them headlong down the precipice. | 

The beſieged, after their eſcape, paſſed the remainder of the night in 
as much tranquillity as men could do, whole minds had been alarmed and 
agitated by ſo great a danger. In the morning. at day-break, the Mili- 
tary Tribunes, b ſound of trumpet, called the ſoldiers together in order to 
ciſpenſe rewards and puniſhments. Firſt of all Manlius was praiſed for 
his gallant behaviour, and had preſents, not only from the magiſtrates, 


| but from all the ſoldiers ; each of whom carried to his houſe, which ſtood | 1 þ : 
; in the citadel, half a pound of meal, and a ſmall meaſure of wine, which 1 


2 The learned and judicious monſieur Da- on, that a gooſe, how well ſoever fed, will 404 
cr is much diſcontented with this philoſo- always be very wakeful. $ F! 
Fhical conceit of Plutarch's, and is of opini- Wy. 

he 1 5 
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Y. of R. 363. he ſpared out of his ſhort allowance: A reward * conſiderable only as it 
Bef. Z. C. 389. was a proof, in the preſent ſcarcity of proviſions, of the real affection of the 
33. Mil. Trib, givers, | | 

After this, the ſentinels, through whoſe neglect of duty the Gawls had 
been able to mount, undiſcovered, to the rampart of the citadel, were ci- 
ted to appear. The Military Tribune, Sulpitius, declared that he would pu- 
niſh them all, according to the laws of war; but finding that the ſoldiers 
diſapproved of this meaſure, and "unanimouſly and loudly concurred in 
laying all the blame on one ſentinel, he thought it not ſafe to meddle with 
the reſt, The man, univerfally 9 was thrown. headlong from 


the rock. 
But now famine began to oppreſs both parties equally. Camillus, ſince 
had ele himſelf of all the roads. 
0 


his nomination to the Dictatarſhip, 
The Gauls durſt not ſtir out to. forage ; ſo that the beſiegers were themſelves 
beſieged, and ſuffered the ſame inconveniences that they made the Romans 
undergo. A contagious diſtemper alſo prevailed in the army of the Gau!s, 
occaſioned by the great heats to, which they were not accuſtomed. 
„ LY the diſtreſs on both ſides occaſioned. a truce and a par- 
ley. Brennus having intimated, that he would, raiſe the ſiege (which had 
now laſted ſeven months) on the Romans paying an inconſiderable ran- 
ſom; and the ſoldiers in the capitol having {ignified to their commanders, 
that they could no longer ſupport the fatigue of continual watching, and 
the miſery of tamine *, and muſt therefore either ſurrender or redeem 
themſelves, the Senate commiſſioned Sulpitius to treat with the enemy. 


About A thouſand pound weight * of gold was the ranſom agreed upon; the 
45000 J. ſter- proce of a people who were one day to be lords of the world. The Gaul 
ling. rought falſe weights z to which, when Sulpitius objected to them, the 

King inſultingly added his. fword, which, he threw into-the ſcale, giving 
qe vi2is. no other reaſon, but Moe to the vanquiſhed ! || The Romans not being in a 


condition to reſent this affrontz and wiſely Lg Hy: that the chief in- 
dignity they ſuffered was not in paying more than they had agreed to, 
but in paying any thing, were juſt on the point of finiſhing the affair, when, 


> The Remans extended their rewards and 
puniſhments even to the geeſe and dogs. 
The former were ever after held in honour at 
Rome, and a flock of them was always kept 
at the —— expence. A golden image of 
a gooſe was ſet up in memory of their ſer- 
vice; and a gooſe was every year carried in 
triumph on a ſoft. litter finely adorned; 
whilſt thoie dumb guards the dogs were held 
in abhorrence by the Remane, who ever 
vear. impaled one of them alive on a * 
of elder. Plin, & Plut. de fort. Rom. C. & R. 

© Lafantius (B. 20.) tells us a ſtrange ſto- 
ry of the Romans being admoniſhed and di- 
rected in a dream, by Jupiter, tutelary god 
of the capitol, to make all the corn they Fad 
into bread, and throw it into Brenms's camp, 


not reſerving the leaſt morſel of it for their 
neceſſities: And that the Gawls, being here- 
by deceived, and deſpairing to reduce the 
Romans by famine, raiſed the ſiege. In me- 
mory of the God's favour, the Roman: erect- 
ed an altar to him, under the name of Jupi- 
ter Piſtor, Jupiter the Baker. Ovid ſeems to 
countenance this ſtory, Faſt. B. 6. 


Poſſe fame Vinci pes excidit, hoſte repulſo, 
Diſcam Piſtoris quid velit ara Jovis. 
Both Liwy and Florus mentiou the throwing 


of loaves of bread from rhe capitol, in order 
to deceive; but they both aſcribe the driving 
away of the Gauls to Camilhus. C. & R. 


on 


ſtantly he commanded the gold to be taken away, and the Gauls to depart: 
"Tis with iron, not with gold, that the Romans are wont to defend their 
country. In vain did Brennus repreſent to him, that he contravened a trea- 
ty, actually concluded. Camillus replied, that, he being Dictator, no 
treaty made without his approbation, could be valid ; and he warned the 
King to prepare for battle. The Gauls were now routed with as much 
eaſe as they had defeated the Romens at the river Alia; and Camillus the 
next morning in a ſecond engagement with them on the Gabinian way, 
eight miles from Rome, ſo totally vanquiſhed and deſtroyed them, that 
not a man was left to carry home the news of their diſaſter. The Dicta- 
tor returned in triumph to the city, and the ſoldiers in their ſongs ſtiled 
him ROMULUS, FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, AND SECOND FOUNDER o 
Rome. 8 
$ VIE. CAMILIUS, who had thus * ſaved his country in war, may 
be ſaid to have preſerved it a ſecond time, when in peace, by hindering the 
people from removing to Veii; a project which was now renewed with 
more warmth than ever. 3 16-4 | 

The houſes of Rome being all demoliſhed, and the walls razed, a heart- 
leſs „ Gan the multitude ; they were extremely backward to 
ſet about rebuilding ; and the rather, as Veii offered them a place fortified 


ful territory. They ſaid, they were but juſt eſcaped, as it were, quite 
naked from ſhipwreck, exhauſted by misfortunes, without ſtrength and 
* without materials for rebuilding a whole city, of which nothing was left 
but the ruins.” Nor did there want declaimers to throw out hard words 
againſt Camillus, as if from vain glory and the ambition of being eſteemed 


That Camillus Thus ſaved his 2 Romans [in the capitol] made a convention 
as Livy and Plutarch report, is undoubt with the Gauli, upon the terms which the lat- 
fabulous ; though neither M. Yerter, nor the ter thought fit to preſcribe. And in B. 2. c. 
Jeſuits rake notice of any objection there is a- 22. he repreſents ſome Gallic Ambaſſadors 
er iving credit to the ſtory. M. Rollin in- af two Kings of the Gſatæ, to join 
edobſeryes, (Hi/t. Rom. Tom. 2. p. 384.) that the Gault in a war againſt Rome, by this 
olybivs, (B. 2. c. 18.) ſilent concerning the conſideration, That the Gauls had formerly van- 
double defeat of the Gaul. by Camillus, im guiſhed the Romans in battle, taken their city, 
putes their retreat from Rome, to their being bet it ſeven months, aud then reſtored it to them 
called home to defend their own country agaimſt voluntarily, and out of mere generoſity, | 8:2 
the Veneti who had invaded it: Vet M. Rol. x wild gil. ] returning ſafe home enriched 
lin ſzems to think that the other account may avith ſpoil. | 
nevertheleſs be true: for he adds, Itought The pretended genero/ity of the Gauls is a 
to be remarked, that Polybius does not flouriſh of the Ambaſladors, who are intro- 
* enter into the iculars of this Grande duced ſpeaking ; but the other facts agree 
Action, but es himſelf to the giving a with what is ſaid by * himſelf, in the 
general idea of it.” But Polybius, in * before cited paſſages; ſo that it is evident, 
ape referred to, tells us, that: the Gauſs this unbiaſſed hiſtorian did not believe one 
aid returs home, and had' afterwards quarrels word of Camillus's marvellous exploits againſt 
zmong themſelves ; 2 they were Brennus. See likewiſe Sueton. Vit. Tib. c. 3. 
not put to the ſword by Camillus. And the Fuftin, L. 38. c. 4. Died. Sic. L. 4. 
eme hiſtorian (B. 1. c. 6.) aſſerts, that the © | 


by art and nature, good houſes ready built, a wholeſome air, and a fruit- 


a ſe- 
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on a ſudden red Camillus with his forces at the place of conference. Y. of R. 363. 
How he made his way thither unperceived, it is hard to gueſs.] In- Bef. J. C. 389. 
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Ys of R. 363. 
Bef. J. C. 389. 
33 Mil. Trib. 


The Rowan HisTtory, Book 1l, 
a ſecond Romulus, a new founder of Rome, he oppoſed a deligh' of ſuch 


great and general adyantage. | | y 

On the other hand, the ſenate, reſolutely determined againſt removing 
to Veii, would not ſuffer Camillus to quit the Dictatorſhip, after his tri. 
umph, and the expiration of his ſix months. They earneſtly entreated him 
not to leave the commonwealth in an unſettled ſtate. - The Dictator com. 
plied with the deſire of the Fathers, And now, as he was ever moſt egre. 
giouſly devout, the firſt buſineſs to which he gave his attention was what 
concerned the worſhip of the Gods. He obtained a decree of the ſenate, 
<* For purifying all thoſe temples and ſanctuaries which had been prophan- 
ed by being in the enemy's poſſeſſion; and for conſulting the Duumvirs, 
* who had the care of the Sibylline books, about the proper manner of 
« purification. t 2113 bak Fah 2 qt oa one , 

«© For making a league of hoſpitality with the Cerites, who had {6 
* kindly entertained the Roman prieſts and the veſtals: 

„For celebrating the Capitoline games in honour of Jupiter, who had 
« defended the place of his reſidence, and the citadel of Rome; and fot 
* empowering the Dictator to conſtitute a college of perſons, choſen from 
„ among the inhabitants of the Capitol and citadel, to ſuperintend that 
affair.“ | iK I id wa Aon 

Mention too was made of expiations for having ed the miraculous 
voice (heard in the night) which gave warning of the 'approach of the 
Gauls; and a temple ordered to be erected to the kind monitor (whoever 
he was) under the name of Aius Locutius. 52K | 

It was likewiſe decreed, that the gold which had been reſcued out of the 
hands of the Gauls, and what other gold had in the midſt of danger and 
confuſion been taken out of various ſanctuaries and brought into that of 
Jupiter, ſhould, inaſmuch as it could not be diſtinctly remembered from 
whence and from whom the ſeveral parts of the treaſure came, be all deem- 
ed ſacred, and depoſited under the pedeſtal of Jupiter's ſtatue. 

All theſe pious regulations did not divert the Tribunes of the Commons 
from continually exhorting the multitude to leave Rome, that was nothing 
but a heap of ruins, and remove to the fair city of Veli. Camillus there- 
fore, attended by the whole ſenate, repaired to the forum, and made a moſt 
elaborate * ſpeech to the people there aſſembled. His chief arguments were 
addrefſed to their ſuperſtition. Could they find in their hearts to forſake Ju- 


piter, Veſta, Mars, and Father Romulus? [as if Jupiter and Veſta and 


Camillus, in this ſpeech, inſiſts much on the Courria CurIaTa, for military afairs 
the conſtant experience which the Romans be a usPiciousLY held but in the uſual place? 
had of proſperous or adverſe fortune, ac- Shall aue transfer them to Ver? he ſeems to 
cording to their obſervance, or negle&t of have forgot, that by his own account, Ca- 
religious duties. And he mentions ſome rites MILL us had been recalled from denies; 
of religion, the performance of which was and appointed to the dignity he then held, 
confined to certain places in Rome, and could the people in Comitia Curiata, held at 
not be transferred elſewhere. This may VIII: and this in conformity to a 
have been true of ſome rites. But when our the Senate. Lv. B. 5. © 46. 
hiſtorian makes CauLus aſk—Hhere can 
— i 5 Mar kn 
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Rome to Veii, as readily, and in as good humour, as Juno came from Veii 
to Rome.] It is ſaid, that his diſcourſe made a conſiderable impreſſion 
on the multitude; but that what determined them abſolutely not to re- 
move, was a chance word ſeaſonably ſpoken. For ſhortly after, the ſenate 
ing aſſembled, in the Curia Hoſtilia, to deliberate on this important 
affair, juſt as L. Lucretius (the firſt called upon, to give his opinion) was 


Omen ! the Gods * have ſpoken, and we obey. The multitude univerſally 
approved the notion * : All doubt was now at an end: No more any men- 
tion of Veit : Roux forever | | 

An Interregaum followed the Dictatorſhip of Camillus : For the Romans 
would not ſuffer the Military Tribunes, during whoſe magiſtracy the city 
had been taken, to hold the Comitia for electing new Magiſtrates. And 
no ſooner © was Q Fabius out of office, than C. Marcius, one of the Tri- 
bunes of the Commons, ſummoned him to anſwer for his conduct (of which 
the conſequence had been ſo fatal) when ambaſſador to the Gauls. Sud- 
den death, ſuppoſed to be voluntary, freed him from this proſecution. 
Camillus and P. Cornelius Scipio performed the office of Interrex, by 
turns, for a few days. It fell to the former to preſide at the election of 
Military Tribunes. 


the Senate) was to collect the treaties with foreign States, and what re- 
mains could be found of the laws of the Kings, and of the twelve tables, 
which had been written on braſs and fixed up in the Forum. Some of 
theſe were communicated to the Public ; but of ſuch as related to religious 
worſhip, the Pontifices made themſelves the depoſitaries, that they might 
evil be the interpreters of them, and occaſionally make them ſerve 
as a means to keep the populace in reverence and ſubjection. In makin 


aliſt of lucky and unlucky days, the fifteenth of the Kalends of Augiſſt 
i. e. the eighteenth of July) was particularly marked among the latter, 


M. Dacier, on this occaſion, obſerves, e By this paſſage of Livy it would ſeem, 
that Cicero held it to be direct Atheiſm, to that the ſame Military Tribunes who com- 
deſpiſe or laugh at ſuch omens. Cic. de manded the army againſt the Gauli at the bat- 
livin, lib. 1. | tle of the Alia, were ſtill in office, when Ca- 
What the Centurion ſaid, if really ſpoken millus laid down the DiRatorſhip; and if ſo, 
by chance, or believed ſo to be, furniſhed a either they muſt have held their Magiſtracy 
rc1.0n.0t theſamekind with ſome of thoſe which two years, or Camillus cannot have held the 
Comillus had employed in the long harangue, Dictatorſhop ſo long as he is repreſented by 
given him by Livy ;z and was as good a reaſon the Capitaline Marbles, to have done; 7. e. 
as any of his, for not removing An Rene. part of the year 363, and all 364. 


Vol. I. Mm m as 


3 Mil. Tri . 


'V, 


C. I, 


449 
Mars, and Romulus, if ſpoken civilly to, would not have removed from LA 15 364 

J. C. 388. 
32 Mil. Trib. 


going to ſpeak, a Centurion, who (as Plutarch relates it) came with his Ly, B. ;. 
company to relieve the guard, was. diſtinctly heard to ſay, En/ign, plant c. 55. 
your colours, THIS IS THE, BEST PLACE To STAY IN *, Inſtantly Lucre- 7 


ius and all the Senators ran out of the Temple, crying aloud, A happy „, 


tut. p. 145. 
ic maneb:- 
opt ime. 


$. VIII. THE fix new Magiſtrates were L. Valerius Poplicola, L. Vir- V. of R. 365. 
ginius Triceſtus, P. Cornelius Coſſus, A. Manlius Capitolinus, L. AÆmilius Bet. J. C.387. 
Mamercinus, and L. Poſthumius Albinus. Their firſt care (after conſulting 3 
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Y. of R. 365. as memorable for two unfortunate battles ; that in which the 300 Fabi 

1 were ſlain near the Cremera, and that wherein the Romans were defeated by 

;vy, E. 6, the Gault upon the banks of the Alia; no ſacrifices were to be offered, no 

FE buſineſs done in the courts of Juſtice, no new expedition begun on this 

day; and ſo of ſeveral others. 1 | 

And now the care of all was the rebuilding “ of the city: The State fur. 

niſhed tiles, and the People were allowed to take ſtone and other ma- 

terials wherever they could find them, giving ſecurity to finiſh their houſes 

within the year. The hurry in which they went to work made them heed. 
leſs whether the ground they built on was their own or their neighbours, | 

each raiſed his houſe where he found an empty ſpace, ſo that the common 

ſewers, which before ran under the ſtreets, ran now under the houſes. And 
ſo little taſte had they for order and beauty, that the city, when rebuilt, - 

was even leſs regular than in the time of Romalus And though in Au- 


guſtus's time, when Rome was become the capital of the world, the tem- F 
ples, palaces and private houſes were more magnificent than before, yet 
theſe decorations could not rectify the fault of the plan. 
Plutarch (in Cam. p. 145.) tells us, that ſtaff unburnt : And that this was looked upon 
among the ruins of the city, and under a. to portend the everlaſting preſervation and 
heap of aſhes, was found Romulus augural proſperity of the Reman ſtate. 
4. 
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From the Year of Romt 365, when the CiTy was 
K E UL r, after the burning of it by the Gaurs, 
to the Year 489, when the Romans, having ſub- 
dued all ITaLy, began the firſt Punic or 


CARTHAGINIAN WAX. 


» 


, wo x * 7 7 
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CH A P. I. 


$. I. The Hetrurians, Equi, Volſci, Latines, and Hernici, all the nations 
bordering upon the Roman State, combine to take advantage of its weak con- 
dition, CAMILLUs, appointed now the third time to the Diftatorſhip, raiſes 
a numerous army, which be divides in ſeveral bodies for different ſervices. 
He marches in perſon, with one part of the troops againſt the Volſci, forces 
their camp, and fubdues that People : After which he takes the capital city 
of the Equi, and recovers Sutrium from the Hetrurians. F. II. The next 
year (when the Commonwealth is again governed by Military Tribunes) tbe 
Roman arms proſper abroad. The year following is à year of peace. Four We 
new Tribes are added to the twenty one. F. III. The expeftation of a new y 
war makes the Romans chuſe Camillus to be one of the ſix Military Tri- 
bunes for the next year. He leads the Roman troops firſl againſt the 
Volſci of Antium, and then againſt the Hetrurians; and bas ſucceſs in 
both expeditions. The Latines and Hernici ſubmit. 
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OM E, ariſing as it were out of her own aſhes, appeared v. of R. 365. 
once more a city. But ſcarce did her citizens begin to take Bef. J. C. 357. 
breath, when new wars called them again into the field. * 4 . 
The Hetrurians, the Aqui and the Yolſci, all near neigh- “?: 
bours of Rome, and of courſe her enemies, made a league to oppreſs her 

before ſhe had recovered her {trength. Nay the Latines and Hernici, who 

had long been allies of the Reman People, engaged in this deſign. The 

Mm m 2 Romans 
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v. of R. 365. Romans ſeem to have loſt their empire when the ſeat of it was deſtroyed, 


Bef. F.C. 387. 
23 Mil. Trib. 


and to have had moſt of the ſame conqueſts to repeat, as after the expul. 
ſion of Tarquin the Proud, and the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Common. 


wealth. | | 


Plut. Life of In this diſtreſsful ſituation, the Republic had recourſe to a General, al. 


Cam. p. 145, 
146. 

Livy, B. 6. 
C. 2. 


Livy, B. 5. c. 
31. 
Plus. ibid. 


ways ſuperior to dangers and difficulties. Camillus was a third time named 
Dictator. Immediately he ſummoned the citizens to take arms, without 
excepting even the old men. He divided the new levies into three bodies, 
cauſed one of them to encamp under the walls of Rome, appointing 4 


Manlius to command it: The ſecond he ordered into the neighbourhoot 


of Veii, under the conduct of L. Aimilius, to watch the motions of the 
Hetrurians : And he led the third himſelf againſt the Volſci. His very 
name, and the report of his march, filled the enemy with terror; they 


now thought no more of conqueſt ; their whole ſtudy was how to avoid | 


being conquered ; they ſhut themſelves up in their camp, which they for- 
tified with a ſtrong paliſade of ſtakes, and a barricade of trees. Camilly; 
having obſerved the nature of their fortification, cauſed his ſoldiers to 
throw fire in great quantity againſt it. The fire, made fiercer by a briſk 
wind, that chanced to riſe, and blow the flame and ſmoke full upon the 
camp, preſently deſtroyed the wooden fence, and put the foldiers into 
ſuch a conſternation, that they ruſhed. out in crowds, and fell into the 
hands of the Romans, who made a terrible ſlaughter of them. Camillus 
then ſent to extinguiſh the flames, in order to ſave the booty, with which 
(as he had taken the camp by aſſault) he rewarded his army; a bounty ſo 
much the more agreeable, becauſe unexpected from the Dictator, who had 
never been known to be over liberal on theſe occaſions. Purſuing the 
routed enemy in their flight, he ravaged the whole country of the Volſei, 
and at length entirely ſubdued that untractable People, after they had 
haraſſed the Republic with continual hoſtilities for more than 107 * years. 
From the Volſci he next turned his forces againſt the Aqui, and by aſſault 
made himſelf maſter, not only of their camp, but of their principal city, 
Bola. In the mean time almoſt all Hetruria had taken arms, and was now 
engaged in the ſiege of Sutrium, a town in alliance with Rome. Camillus, 
by order of the Senate, marched to its relief. Fhe place had capitulated 
before he came, and the inhabitants had obtained nothing but their lives 
and the clothes on their backs. In this deſtitute condition they were going 
to ſeek new habitations, when Camillus met them, bad the women dry up 
their tears, and promiſed to transfer their ſorrows to the enemy: His pro- 
mile he performed: For the Hetrurians, ſecure after their victory, and 
wholly employed in plundering, had left the gates of Sutrium open, and 
without guards. He came upon them by ſurprize, flew many, and made 


So the critics ſay we ſhould read, inſtead P. Serwilius to this time 107 years. We find 
of 70, as it is in Livy, there being from the that Targuin the Proud made war with the 
year 2 p 8, when the war was rencabed againſt Volſci. And we ſhall find preſently that a//the 
the Yol/c; in the Conſulate of Ah. Claudius and Volſci were not now ſubdued. 


2 an 
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an incredible number priſoners. The Sutrini, before night, found them- V. of R. 365. 
ſelves again in poſſeſſion of their city, which had thus been twice taken in Bef..7: C. 8 
one day. j | 33 Mil. "Trib. 
This expedition ended, the great Camillus, victorious in three wars, in Lim, B. 6. 
one and the ſame year, entered Rome triumphant. C 4 
With part of the money raiſed by ſelling the Hetrurian captives, (after 
they had been led before his chariot the Roman Ladies were paid the value of 
the jewels they had formerly lent to the State : And with the remainder 
the Senate bought three vaſes of gold, which, with Camillus's name in- 
ſcribed on them, they placed at the feet of Juno in the temple of Jupiter. 
$. II. UNDER the ſix new Military Tribunes of the following year y. of 346. 
affairs proſper'd abroad: They ravaged the country of the /#qui, and took Bef J. C 386. 
two cities, Cortuoſa and Contenebra from the Hetrurians. 34 Mil. Trib. 
The Romans being at this time in a humour for 4 the capitol 
was now rebuilt (or repaired) with ſquare ſtone, and with ſo happy an exe- 
cution, as to be thought warthy of admiration, even in the reign of 
Auguſtus. 
While the People were buſied in this ſort of works publick and private, 
the T ribunes of the Commons endeavoured to revive the old quarrel about c. ;. 
the diviſion of the conquered lands, on occaſion of the Pomptin territory, for 
which the Romans and Volſci had long ſtruggled, and which, after the Re- 
public had got poſſeſſion of it, the Patricians had appropriated to them- 
ſelves. But the time was ill choſen for making a buſtle about this affair, 
becauſe the minds of the Commons were ſo intent on building, that they 
did not much frequent the Forum; and, beſides, they were almoſt quite 
drain'd of their money, and had not enough left for the expence of cul- 
tivating new farms, and ſtocking them with cattle. They took little no- 
tice therefore of the harangues of their Tribunes. The Military Tribunes 
for this year, upon ſome ſcruple concerning the validity of their election, 
voluntarily lac down their offices, and after a ſhort Iuterregnum ſix * new V. of R. 367. 
ones were choſen; - whoſe year being a year of peace was ſpent in works of Bef. J. C. 38 b. 
peace. To the twenty one tribes were added four new ones, Stellatina, Tro- 35 Mil. Trib. 
mentina, Sabatina and Arnienſis. f 
$. III. T HE expectation of a war induced the centuries to chuſe “ Ca- Y. of R. 365. 
millus to be one of the Military Tribunes for the next year. They gave er 
him, for his Collegues, I Ser. Cornelius, + 2. Servilius, L. Quinclius, L. Ho- 3 A four time 
ratius and P. Valerius, all men of moderation, who knew how to do them- 1 4 ſecond time, 
(elves and Camillus juſtice. - In full Senate they transferred their authority >. Bc | 
into his hands, and left to him the ſole management of the war, ſo that c. 6. 
he was in effect Dictator. The Republic had deſign'd to turn her arms 


T. QuincT1vs, b L. Pariktus, 

L. Sæxvilius, a fifth time, C. SerGIVUS, 

L. Jvurius, L. Eullius, a ſecond time, 
L. Aquit1vs, L. Mgnenivs, 

L. Lucxkrius, | | L. VaLerIvs, a third time, 
DER, SULPICIUS, C. CornELIvs. 


againſt 
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Y. of R. 368. againſt the Hetrurians z but this deſign was altered upon the news, that the 
Bef.7-C. 84. Antiates“ had entered the Pomptin territory in arms, and obliged the Roman; 
30 * => who had taken poſſeſſion of it to quit it. Camillus allotted to each of his 
Valli of Anti Collegues an employment ſuitable to his rank, and joined Valerius with 
unn. himſelf in the command of the army which was to march againſt. the 4. 
tiates; but Valerius refuſed to be upon an equal foot with Camillus, M., 

Livy, B. 6. (faid he) you ſhall be my Difator, and I will ſerve under you as your General 
c. 7. of the Horſe. The Latines and Hernici had joined the Autiates near Satri- 
cum: So that the Roman ſoldiers, when they came within ſight of the ene- 

my, were terrify'd at their numbers, which Camilizs underſtanding mount- 

ed his horſe, rode through the ranks, put his men in mind, that theſe were 

the ſame Latines and Volſci whom they had ſo often vanquiſh'd, and that 

c. 8, he was the ſame Camillus who had led them ſo often to victory. He 
then diſmounted, took the next ſtandard bearer by the hand, and led him 

towards the enemy, crying out at the ſame time, ſoldiers advance. A 

battle enſued, in which the enemy were entirely overthrown. The Latines 

and Hernici ſeparated from the Volſci and returned home. The Volſci fled 

for refuge to Satricum : Camiilus came before it and carried it by aſſault. 

c. 9. He then left his army under the command of Valerius, and returned to 
Rome to ſollicit the Senate's conſent, and get things neceſſary for under- 

taking the ſiege of Antium. While he was — * this affair to the 

Conſcript Fathers, Deputies arrived from Nepete and Sutrium (cities in al- 

liance with Rome, and that were, in a manner, its bulwark, as well as 

the keys of Hetruria) demanding ſuccours againſt the Hetrurians, The 

Senate ordered Camillus to their relief, and aſſigned him thoſe troops 

which Servilius had commanded in Rome, and kept in readineſs in caſe of 

an exigence. He marched, came before Sutrium, found it almoſt taken, 

and preſerved it. Nepete had ſurrendered voluntarily to the Hetrurians, 

the greater part of the inhabitants being better affected to them than to 

c. 10. the Romans, The recovery of this place ſeemed therefore a work of 
greater difficulty. However, he took it at the firſt aſſault, and having 

put the garriſon to the ſword, condemned the Authors of the revolt to 

die by the axes of the Lictors. | 

Camillus before the end of this year, called the ZLatines and Hernic! 

to account for their late conduct. The Magiſtrates of thoſe nations al- 

ledged, that the reaſon of their not aiding the Romans, was the neceſſity 

they had been under to keep their troops at home to defend their own 

country; and that as to the aſſiſtance which ſome of their People had giv- 

en'to the enemies of Rome, they had done it without authority, and had 

been puniſhed for their fault; not one of them having returned ſafe home. 

Theſe excuſes were not ſatisfactory, but the Senate readily admitted 

them, being unwilling at this juncture to multiply the enemies of the 
Commonwealth. 


of 


ed. oi. 0 Sat. ood 
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G HA P. II. 


$. I. M. Manlius (who ſaved the Capitol) uſes ſuch Methods to make him- 
ſelf popular, as alarm the Senate. They name a Dictator, who commits 
him to priſon, and preſently after reſigns his office. The Senate fearing 
the rage of the People, who are devoted to Manlius, ſet him at liberty. 
$. II. Canfillus is choſen one of the Military Tribunes for the next year. 
Two of the Tribunes of the Commons impeach Manlius of treaſon, 
and, by ſentence of the People, be is thrown headlong from the Tar- 
peian rock. ; 


enough to deſpiſe all the other great men of Rome, yet envied one: 
He could not bear to fee Camillus fo diſtinguiſhed, as if he alone were 


ed man looks upon his Collegues, as his miniſters, forgetting that he and 
they were eletted under the ſame auſpices. What ground for all this ar- 
rogance ? Could be have recovered Rome, if I had not firſt ſaved the Capitol? 


ſecure in the treaty of peace; I had to do with men armed, and juſt upon the 
point of taking the Citadel: Every ſoldier of his army bad @ ſhare in the 
glory of his exploit ; but I had no companion in my victory. 

It is ſaid that Maulius, by ſuch ſpeeches, gave vent to his envy; and 
that not finding his merit prized by the Nobles ſuitably to his own idea 
of it, forſook that party, concerted meaſures with the Tribunes of the 
Commons, and ſet himſelf to court the multitude. Not content with 
renewing the propoſal for diſtributing the conquered lands, he made himſelf 
the advocate and protector of ſuch Plebeians as were oppreſſed with debt. 


for inſolvent debtors ; becauſe moſt of the lower People had been forced to 
borrow money, to rebuild their houſes. The Senate, alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of Manlinss, thought it neceſlary to create a Dictator, who by his 
abſolute power might be able to cruſh the riſing faction; and the war 
with the Volſci (now ſtrengthened by the Latines and Ilernici) furniſhed a 
plauſible pretence for this creation. The Dictatorſhip was given to 4. 
Tr Cofſus, who named . Quinctius Capiiolinus to be General of the 
orſe. 


A. ManLavs, a ſecond time, L. QuincTrvs, 
P. Cornxriivs, a ſecond time, L. Papinivs, a ſecond time, 
T. Quixerivs, C. SerG1vs, a ſecond time. 


CO R- 


$. I. IN the following Magiſtracy of fix * Military Tribunes, a dan- v. of x. 369. 
gerous war abroad and a more dangerous ſedition at home di- Bef. J. C. 383. 
ſtreſſed the Republic. The Volſci, joined by the Latines and Hernici, *7 Mil. Trib. 
who had revolted from Rome, commenced the war: the ſedition had for © B. 6. 
its author a Roman of high birth, conſummate bravery, and illuſtrious / ; in C 
fame. Marcus Manlius (who ſaved the Capitol) though he had pride p. 1,8. 


fit for the Supreme Magiſtracy and the command of the army. This exalt- . 


He came by ſurpriſe upon the Gauls, when employed in receiving the gold, and 


Nothing could be more popular at this time than a warm concern expreſs'd 
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I Y. of K 359. CORNELIUS, though he ſaw he ſhould have greater difficulties to 

Þ N I 0 ſtruggle with at home than abroad; yet, whether it were, that the by. 

37 Nil. Frib. neſs of the war was more than ordinarily urgent, or whether he thought 

that a victory in the field would add weight ro his authority of Dictator, 

when he ſhould have need to exert it in the city, he made his levies 

with all expedition, marched away, and came to a battle with the Ji, 

Lan, B. 6. in the Pomptin Territory. Before the action began, he told his men; thy 

"£134 the omens were ſo favourable as to leave no room to doubt of ſucceſs. He 

bad them lay their javelins down at their feet, keep together in cloſe or- 

der, and without ſtirring ſuſtain the enemy's firſt charge; in whoſe eyes, 
when they advanced in diſorder (after ſpending their darts in vain) they | 

ſhould make their ſwords glitter, and every man call to mind that ther: 

were Gods who fought for the Romans. He directed Quinctius to re. 
| ſtrain the ardor of his cavalry till the infantry were engaged in fierce con- 

c. 13, flict, and then to fall on. Both horſe and foot obſerved his injunctions; 

and the Volſci, though much more numerous than the Romans, yet not be- 

ing ſo well conducted, ſuffered a total defeat. Among the priſoners were 

found many conſiderable men of the Latines and Hernici, who, being ex- 

amined, confeſſed they had acted by authority; ſo that it was no longer a 

doubt whether thoſe two Nations had revolted. 

c. 14. The Dictator hereupon kept his army in the field, believing afſuredly 

that he ſhould be directed to carry the war into their countries; but a more 

reſſing affair obliged the Senate to fend for him home. For Manlins, not 

by invective ſpeeches only, but by deeds of an exemplary generoſity, had 

raiſed againſt the Nobles, guilty of exceſſive uſury, ſuch a ſpirit of anger 

in the Commons, as ſeemed not eaſy to be laid. One day ſeeing a cen- 

turion, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many * exploits in war, 

and whom, his perſon being taken in execution of a judgment upon an 

action of debt, they were carrying through the Forum to the creditor's 

riſon, he ran haſtily, attended by a numerous company of his clients 

and other followers, and, laying faſt hold of the debtor, Oh the pride 

of theſe Patricians ! the cruelty of theſe uſurers !—ſo brave a man] ſo unſuit- 

able a fortune In vain did this right hand preſerve the Capitol, if I an 

to behold my fellow-citizen, my fellow-ſoldier, juſt as if he had fallen into the 

hands of the viftorious Gauls, a wretched captive carried into flavery. Then, 

in the preſence of all the people he freed the debtor, by paying, in legal 

form, the whole debt to the creditor. The Centurion called upon Gods 

and men to reward his generous benefactor, The father of the Commons of 

Rome ! and being now admitted into the tumultuous train, he contributed 

| not a little to increaſe the tumult. Shewing the ſcars of the wounds, he 

had received, in the Yeientan, Gallic, and other wars—T was forced to bor- 
row money for the expente of attending the ſervice, and to rebuild my hou/e. 
The amount of the principal I have paid over and over again in intereſt; in- 
tereſt ſo heavy and oppreſſive that I could never emerge out of debt; it was 
eſurious extortion that overwhelmed me—That I now partake of the commo" 
ait, that 1 am permitted to ſee ,t Forum, the faces of my A 
| theſe 
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theſe are the pure effefts of Marcus Manlius's bounty. From him I have V. of R. 369. 
received all the benefits that à ſon can receive from a parent; and to Bt. J. C. 383. 
him therefore I devote my body, my life, all that remains unſpilt of my blood. 3” Mil. Trib. 
IV hatever ties I have to my country,..to the Gods of my country, to my houſhold- 

gods, thoſe ſame ties faſten me inviolably to that one man. Both the noble- 

neſs of the act and the effuſion of praiſe and gratitude from the perſon 

obliged, made ſo {ſtrong an impreſſion on the multitude, that they were 

already diſpoſed to attach themſelves, like the Centurion, to that one man, 

when he did another thing, which was ſtill better imagined, to turn their 

heads quite, and to throw all things into confuſion *®. Having, in the 

territory of Vert, a farm, the chief part of his eſtate, he cauſed the pub- 

lic cryer to notify the ſale of it—No, Romans, whilſt I have any thing 

left, I will never ſuffer, that any one of you be caſt into the priſon of his cre- 

dilor. Nor did he ſtop here in his endeavours to make himſelf popular, 

and to alienate entirely the hearts of the commons from the Senate. In aſ- 

ſemblies which he held in his own houſe (in the citadel) he confidently 

gave out, that the Senators not content with being the ſole poſſeſſors of 

thoſe lands which ought to have been divided equally among all the citi- 

zens, had concealed, with an intent to appropriate it to their own uſe, 

the gold which was to have been given to the Gauls, and which had been 

raiſed by the voluntary contributions of all the citizens who were then in 

the Capitol: a treaſure which alone would be ſufficient to diſcharge all 

the debts of the poor Plebezans. And he promiſed to ſhew them in due 

time, where this treaſure was hid. So pleaſing a proſpect as that of eve- 

ry man's having his debts diſcharged, took up all the attention of the 

People ; their whole care was to draw thoſe riches out of the hands of a 
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the Patricians. 2 318. 

Things were in this ſituation when the Dictator returned to the city. c. 15. 
Having agreed with the Senate upon the meaſures to be taken, he went to | 
the Forum accompanied by the Fathers, and a great number of other Patrici- 19 
ans, aſcended his Tribunal, and ſent a Lictor to cite Manlius to appear before $ 3 
him. Manlius did not diſobey the ſummons, but making all his adherents 45 
follow him, he approached the Tribunal with ſo numerous a guard, that 
the Aſſembly looked like two armies ready to join battle. Silence be- 
ing made, the Dictator ſpoke thus : ** 1 heartily wiſh, Manlius, that I 
* and the Senate could in way thing agree with the Commons of 
* Rome, as readily as I truſt we ſhall do in what concerns you, and the 
matter I am going to queſtion you 9k You have been heard to ſay, 
that ſome of the principal Senators have ſecreted the gold that was de- 
ſigned for the Gauls, and that this fund alone would be ſufficient to diſ- 
charge all the debts. I am ſo far from deſiring to hinder ſuch an extra- 
ordinary benefit to the Commons, that I exhort you earneſtly to eaſe them 
of that burden of uſury they labour under, and to name the men who 


— 
** 


l addita alia commotioris ad omnia veſtrum, inquit, Quirites, donec quicquam 
turbanda confilii res. Fundum in Yzienti, in re mea ſupererit, judicatum, addictumque 
caput Patrimonii, ſubjecit przconi: ne quem duci patiar. c. 14. | 18 6h 
Vor. I. Nun „have 
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{© have ſtolen and concealed this important treaſure. But if you do not 
<« inſtantly name thoſe robbers of the public, be aſſured that I ſhall with. 
cout delay fend you to priſon, as an incendiary and a ſlanderer; for! 
«© will not ſuffer you any longer to deceive the People with vain hopes. 

Manlius anſwered, ** I find I was not miſtaken in my opinion, that 
the Dictator was created, not to act againſt the Volſci, but againſt me, 
and the Commons of Rome. He openly eſpouſes the cauſe of the Uſu- 
«« rers, and I am. to be deſtroyed on account of the affection which the 
people bear me. Does it indeed offend you, Cornelius, and you, Con. 
&« {cript Fathers, to ſee the crouds that attend me? Why don't you en- 
<* deavour to ſhare their affection with me? Why don't you relieve the 
poor citizens who are quite funk and overwhelmed with debt? Pay 
for ſome, anſwer for others, ſupply their neceſſities out of your ſu- 
<© perfiuities: Nay, without beſtowing any thing upon them of what you 
<< poſſeſs, do but deduct from the principal ſums what you have re- 
<«« ceived for intereſt. You will then ſee, that my train of followers 
* will be no greater than any of yours. But why is Manlius 
„ (ay you) the only man who thus concerns himſelf for the citi- 
nens? You may aſk me too, why I was the only man who ſaved 
<< the Capitol? As I then exerted myſelf for all in general, ſo now 1 
am ready to give my help to every Roman in particular. As to 
<< the ſecreted treaſure, you put a queſtion to me which you can better 
* anſwer yourſelves. The very demand makes that difficult which 
would otherwiſe have been ealy. The more you preſs me to declare 
<< the place where the gold is hoarded, the more reaſon I have to believe 
that you have removed it, and hid it beyond the reach of the moſt 
curious enquiry. Am I to reveal where your thefts are concealed ? 
or ought not you rather to be compelled to bring them forth?“ At 
theſe words the Dictator commanded him to give over his evaſions and 
ſubterfuges, and go directly to the proof of his charge, or elſe to con- 
feſs before all the People that he bad ſlandered the Senate. To this 
Manlius replying, That he would net ſpeak at the pleaſure of his enemies, 
he was immediately ordered to priſon. When the Lictors laid hold of 
him, he cried out, O Jupiter, meſt beneficent, moſt- mighty; O Juno, Queen 
of Heaven; O Minerva, and all ye other Gods and Goddeſſes who reſide in the 
Capitol, will ye ſuffer your Champion and Defender to be thus treated by his 
enemies? Shall this right hand with which I drove the Gauls from your ſauc 
tuaries, be manacled and locked in chains? | 

We have on this occaſion a ſurprizing inſtance of the ready ſubmiſſion 
of the Remans to the commands of a Fawful Magiſtrate. The People, 
thoꝰ ſeditiouſly devoted to Manlius, made not the leaſt motion to hinder 
the execution of the ſentence ; not an angry expreſſion was heard, nor a 
threatning look ſeen in the whole Aſſembly. His adherents and abettors 
expreſſed their concern only by habits of mourning, neglecting to cut 


their hair and beards, crowding about the. priſon door, and there lamenting 
his misfortune. In 
| * 
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In this time of the People's affliction Cornelius Coſſus had a triumph for V. of R. 369. 
his victory over the Volſci. The multitude expreſſed nothing but a deep Bef. J. C. 383. 


dejection on that day of joy. Some were heard to ſay, that the Dictatot 
triumphed over a citizen, not over the enemy; that the chief ornament of 
the ſhow was wanting; and that to gratify the Victor's pride Manlius 
ſhould have been led before his chariot. The Senate, to ſooth and pacify 
the People, decreed of their own motion to ſend a colony of Romans to 
Satricum, and allotted to every man two acres and a halt of arable land. 
But this expedient proved ineffectual. So ſoon as the Dictatorſhip of Cor- 
nelius was expired, and the People freed from the dread of an uncontroul- 
able Magiſtrate, the diſcontent of Manliuss party began to grow into 


37 Mil. Trib. 


open ſedition. Some reproached the multitude in public diſcourſes, ** That Liv. B. 6. c. 


« it was their cuſtom to exalt their Protectors to high and ſlippery ſtati- /. 


« ons, and then to forſake them in the very moment of danger and down- 
« fal: That Sp. Caſſius, the firſt who propoſed the Partition of the Lands; 
that Melius, who in a famine generouſly fed the People at his own 
« expence, had both of them been abandoned and deſtroyed ; and that 
* now Manlius, for endeavouring to free the poor debtors from ſlavery, 
* was given up to his mortal enemies. It is a ſhame to ſee a Conſular 
thus treated, merely becauſe he did not anſwer at the nod of the Dicta- 
tor. Suppoſe him to have invented a ſtory, and therefore not to have 
an anſwer ready, was it ever known that even a ſervant was put in 
«* irons for only telling a lie? Call to mind that fatal night when the 
«* Gauls climb'd up the Tarpeian cliff, and when Manlius all covered with 
« ſweat and blood reſcued, in a manner, even Jupiter himſelf out of the 
hands of the enemy. Do you think that half a pound of meal was a 
« ſufficient reward for the preſerver of our country? Will you fuffer a 
man whom you have almoſt equalled to Jupiter, by giving him the 
* ſurname of Capitolinus, to drag on a miſerable life in a dungeon, and 
draw his breath at the pleaſure of a Jailer ? Was one man able to pre- 
„ ſerve all, and ſhall not all be able to ſuccour one?” Diſcourſes like 
theſe were frequently repeated, and the People ſurrounding the priſon day 
and night threatened to break it open. The Senate, fearing leſt the mul- 
titude in their fury ſhould execute what they threatened, made a Decree 
for his releaſe: But they did not thereby put an end to the ſedition, they 
only gave the ſeditious a leader. 

During theſe commotions Ambaſſadors arrived from the Latines and the 
Hernici, as alſo from the cities of Circei and Velitræ, demanding releaſe- 
ment of the priſoners taken in the laſt action when the Dictator Coſſus de- 


teated the Volſci. The Ambaſſadors of the former were received (tho' 


their demand was rejected) becauſe thoſe Nations had been only allies of 
Kome ; but the Ambaſſadors of the latter were ordered immediately to de- 
part, and nat appear before the People, becauſe thoſe cities had been upon 
the foot of Roman Colonies, The former enjoy'd their own laws; the lat- 
ter were ſubject to the laws of Rome, and had therefore no right to ſend 
Ambaſſadors. 25 | 
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* A third time. 


A ſecond time, 
A ſecond time, 


c. 19. 


C. 20. 


+ A ſecond time. 


alarm'd at the cabals held at a private man's houſe, a houſe too in the cita- 
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F. II. WH E N new Magiſtrates came to be elected for the next year, 
the Centuries choſe Camillus Military Tribune a fifth time; and with him 
they joined * Ser. Cornelius, P. Valerius, ¶ Ser. Sulpicius, C. Papirius and 
T. & Quinctius. The confidence of Manlius was now much encreaſed by 
the timorouſneſs of the Senate, and the remiſſneſs of Coſſus in not puniſh- 
ing him as a former Dictator had done Melius. And the poor Plebeians 
entertained the hope, that under ſuch a leader they ſhould be able to get 
uſury aboliſhed. Livy gives us a long ſpeech (doubtleſs of his own making) 
as ſpoken by Manlius, in an aſſembly held at his houſe in the citadel. The 
ſubſtance of the diſcourſe is an exhortation to the Plebeians to free then- 
ſelves from the burthen of their debts, and the tyranny of the Patricians, by 
exerting their natural ſuperiority of ſtrength, and aſſuming the aſcendant. —N1 | 
more Dictators—No more Conſuls— I declare myſelf the PATRON of the 
Commons of Rome: My ſteady concern for their Intereſts has already fixed 
upon me that Title. If you are willing to beſtow a higher upon your leader, it 
will enable him to aſſiſt you more effectually in the accompliſhing of what you 
deſire. Livy adds, It is ſaid, that from this time was ſet on foot a 
project for reſtoring kingly power; but it is not clearly ſaid, how far 
<< 1t went, nor who were the projectors.“ In the debates of the Senate, 


del, many of the Fathers declared loudly, ** That the Commonwealth 
5 ſtood in need of another Servilius Abala, who by one ſtroke ſhould rid 
her of a bad Citizen, and reſtore the publick ſafety and tranquility.” 
And tho” the reſolution of the Aſſembly was, in words, more gentle, it was, 
in effect, not leſs violent: For by an order to the MILITARY TrIBuNes 
to take care, that the Commonwealth ſuffered no detriment from the pernicious 
projefts of Marcus Manlius, they impowered them to act as Abala had 
done. And now theſe Magiſtrates, and the Tribunes of the Commons (tor 
the latter, foreſeeing that the loſs of their dignities would ſoon follow that 
of the publick liberty, had given themſelves wholly to the Senate) con- 
ſulted together upon the proper meaſures to be taken in the preſent exi- 
gence : and when they were at a loſs, no one having ropebif any better 
expedient than Aſſaſſination, which yet in all appearance would occaſion a 
dangerous conflict, M. Manius and 9, Petillius, both Tribunes of the 
Commons, ſtarted a new thought: Why do we make that to be a ftriſe be- 
tween the SENATE and the COMMONS, which ought to be a war of the whe!e 
State againſt one peſtilent Citizen? Why ſhould we attack him united with 2he 
Commons, when wwe may more ſafely attack him by the Commons themſelves * 
We purpoſe to appoint him a day to appear in judgment. Nothing is more odicus 
ts the People than reyalty. And when the multitude fhall ſee, that there is 1 
conteſt with them ;, that they are made JuDGts in the cauſe ; that the accuſers 
are Plebeians, the accuſed a Patrician, and the crime, charged, aſpiring to be 
King; they will unqueſtionably ſhew, that there is nothing they regard with /z 

true a tenderneſs, as their liberty. 
This advice being unanimouſly approved, they notified to Maniius a 
day for his appearance | before an Aſſembly by Centuries.} hs SJ 
1ans 
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mourning to ſollicit favour; not one Senator, nor any of his kindred, 


like to which had never happened before. Whence it is evident that there 
was a combination of all the Patricians to oppreſs him, becauſe he was the 
firſt of his family who had fallen off from their party to eſpouſe the cauſe 
of the Plebeians. . 

When the day of trial came, his accuſers charged him with holding 
rivate affembhes and with ſeditious words, ill meant liberalities, — 


could not in any Author find what direct proofs the Tribunes brought of 
Manlius's aſpiring to the regal power. However, he ſuppoſes that ſuffi- 
cient proofs they had, ſince nothing but the circumſtance of the place where 
he was tried (which was the Campus Martius) hindered his immediate con- 
demnation. hoy | 

Manlius is ſaid to have produced near 40 citizens, for the payment of 
whoſe debts he had advanced money, without intereſt, thereby recovering 
their effects which had been ſeized, and keeping their perſons out of the pri- 
ſons of their creditors. He produced two mural crowns [of gold] his re- 
wards for having entered the firſt into cities taken by aſſault; eight civic 
crowns [of oak-leaves] for having in battle ſaved the lives of ſo many 
citizens, among whom C. Servilins (when General of the Horſe) was one; 
the ſpoils of thirty enemies, whom he had lain with his own hand in ſingle 
combat. He then opened his boſom, and ſhewed it covered with ſcars, left 
by the wounds he had received in fight. Looking often to the Capitol he 
called upon Jupiter and the other Gods for help; and he conjured the 


to pronounce judgment, to think of the Gods who reſided there. 

The people touched with the humiliation and diſtreſs of a Roman, who 
by his bravery had faved the Republic, and _ before their eyes the 
very place where he had fought ſo valiantly againſt the Gauls, could not 
reſolve to condemn him. The Military Tribunes plainly perceiving this, 
and that unleſs the multitude were removed to ſome place, whence they 
could not ſee the Capitol, they would never give ſentence againſt the ac- 
cuſed, deferred the deciſion of the affair to another day, and appointed the 
place of the Aſſembly to be in the Peteline wood, without the gate Flumen- 
tang, Then the object, which had ſaved Manlius, no longer dazzling the 
eyes of his Judges, he was condemned to be thrown from the Capitol it- 
ſelf; and the theatre of his glory became that of his puniſhment and ſhame. 
Two marks of infamy are ſaid to have been fixed upon his memory; one 
by public authority, the other by private. The public decreed, that no 
Patrician ſhould thenceforward dwell in the Capitol, or the Citadel; and 
the Manlian family came to a reſolution among themſelves, that no mem- 
ber of it ſhould ever bear the prænomen Marcus. Such (ſays Livy) was 
the end of a man who, if he had not been born in a free ſtate, would have 
deſerved to be remembered with honour by poſterity, The multitude w=y 
oon 


not even his brothers, Aulus and Titus, accompanying him z a thing the }; 


bande the Senate [with relation to the gold.] But Liꝛy tells us, that he 
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beians were at firſt much affected to ſee him going about in a dreſs 6 370. 
J. C. 382. 
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People to turn their faces to that ſanctuary, and, when they were going 
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ſoon regretted the loſs of him. Their fear of his ambition being over, they 
remembered only his virtues: And becauſe a plague broke out at this time 
without any diſcernible cauſe, many of the People aſcribed it to the ſevere 


treatment of Manlius: The Capiror, they ſaid, had been polluted with the 
blood of its deliverer; and the Gods were offended at the execution, almoſt in 


. their very preſence, of a man, who had reſcued their Temples out of the bands if 


the enemy. 


1 8 8 8 
— _ 
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REMARKS on the DEATH of M. MANLIUsS 


Dacier expreſſes his wonder at © the fantaſtic humour of the Roman Peo- 
+ ple, who [though fully convinced of the guilt] could not prevail with 
* themſelves to condemn the criminal, while they had the CariTor before their 
* eyes; et preſently aſter [without any new oftence by him committed] could 


e throw him headlong from that very CariTor.,. the fight of which had hindered 


them from condemning him?*.” | 

Perhaps the reader may wonder at M. Dacier's giving credit to this part of the 
ſtory ; I mean he Trial and Condemnation of Manlius by an aſſembly of the People : | 
am well perſuaded that Livy gave no it to it, nor to ſeveral other particulars 
which he has ſo pompouſly delivered concerning Manlius. | 

The public examination (as Livy relates it) of MAxLius, the year before his 
death, by the Dictator, Cornelius Cofſus,: has too ſtrong a mark of Aion, to have 
paſſed upon Livy for true hiſtory. Ihe DiQator charges Manlius with having ſlan- 
derouſly ® accuſed the principal Senators of ſecreting the gold that was ſnatched [by 
Camillus] out of the hands of the Gauls. And Manlius is repreſented as making no 
difficulty to own, that he had fo accuſed them, and that he believes them guilty. 
Now it is abſolutely incredible, that Manlius charged the Senators with ſecreting what 
every Roman, then living, knew with certainty to have been carried away by the Gaul; 


Etrange bizarrerie du Peuple! il ne peut 
ſe reſoudre a condamner Manlius a la vue 
du Capitole, et un moment apres il le pre- 
cipite de ce meme Capitole, dont la vue 
Pavoit empeche de le condamner. Dac. 
Plut. Vie de Cam, | | 

> ſermones pleni criminum in pa- 
tres: inter quos—theſauros Gallici auri oc- 
cultari a patribus jecit: nec jam poſſiden- 
dis publicis agris contentos eſſe, niſi pecu- 
niam quoque publicam avertant. Ea res ſi 
palam fiat, exolvi plebem ære alieno poſſe— 
indignum facinus videri, quum conferendum 
ad redimendam civitatem a Gallis aurum 
fuerit, bays collationem factam _ vers 
ex hoſtibus captum in paucorum prædam ceſ- 
a. . 6. c. 14. F | 

Spem factam à te civitati video, fide in- 
columi, ex theſauris Gallicis, poo? aire 


Patrum occultent creditum ſolvi poſſe, c. 15. 


© N. B. It is not improbable, that Manlius 
did accuſe the principal Senators, and Camil- 
lu among the reſt, not falſly but truly, of 
embezzling (not the gold weighed out for 
the Gault, and which the G carried off, 


but) what remained of the treaſure, which the 


Magiſtrates had amaſſed from voluntary con- 
tribution, after their paying the ſum agreed 
upon for their ranſom, at they were 
guilty of fraudulent p $ with regard to 
t remaining treaſure, Livy furniſhes ground 

to believe, by what he ſays of their | cog 
lous caſuiſtry, and of the reafons they found 
for not parting with the gold, they had got 
into their poſſeſſion. Ant it is very poſſible, 
that this gold properly applied might have 
gone a great way towards diſcharging the 
ebts of the poor Plebeians, as 22 is 
reported to have ſaid. | 
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though he takes no notice of it. | 

Indeed the ſaving of this gold is a point, with which the Latine Hiſtorian ſeems to 
have been much perplexed, Saved it muſt be; becauſe it was not fit that ſuch a ma- 
jeſtic People as the Romans, ſhould be redeemed like ſo many paltry ſlaves. Diique 
et homines prohibuere redemptos vivere Romanos. Nam forte quadam, prius quam 
infanda Merces perfieeretur—DiQator intervenit &c. Lib. 5, c. 49. 

Well, but what became of this gold, ſo fortunately preſerved? Why truly, both 
this (which, in order to avoid a prophane uſe of ſacred treaſures, had been collected 
from the women) and other gold, that in the fright and hurry had been taken out of 
ſeveral ſanctuaries and brought into the ſanctuary of Jupiter, were depoſited under 
the pedeſtal of Fupiter's ſtatue, | 

But why, when all was ſafe and quiet, were not the women's ornaments reſtored 
to them? and why were not the other parcels of gold replaced in the reſpective ſanc- 
tuaries to which they belonged ?. The reaſon was; It could not be diſtinctly remem- 
bered from whence and from whom the ſeveral parts of the treaſure came; ſo it was 
thought beſt, that the whole ſhould be deemed conſecrated to the Gods. [As if the 
prieſts could not diſtinguiſh the gold of their reſpective temples, nor the women their 
own trinkets] The women, it ſeems, in reward of their virtue received public 
thanks; to which the public added an honour. Inſtead of reftoring to them the 
fineries of their dreſs, it was decreed, that they ſhould have fine things ſaid of them 
at their funerals, as the men had *, | voy © | 
THAT MANL1Us was convicked before the People, aſſembled by centuries, of at-, 
tempting to make himſelf” King of. Rome; and that the People condemned him, as guilty 
of that crime, to be thrown from the I arpeian Rock, are facts which ſeem to be as lit- 
tle worthy of belief, as that he accuſed the Senators of ſecreting gold, ſnatched [by 
Camillus] out of the hands of the Gauls. | 
1. For, firſt of all, Zivy tells us that he could not in any author find what direct 
proofs the accuſers of Manlius brought, of his plotting to be King: Crowds » 
people about him; ſeditious words ; ill meant liberalities [argitio; flandering the Senate in 
relation to the gold ¶ fallax Indicium;] theſe were all the particulars mentioned by thoſe 
writers from whom Livy borrowed his accounts: Yet our Hiſtorian ſuppoſes, that 
weighty matters were proved againſt him, becauſe ſit is ſaid] the ſentence was de- 
ferred, not on account of any. want of evidence, but meerly on account of the place 
where the criminal was tried * [the held of Mars, whence the CaritToL d be 


Aurum quod Gallis ereptum erat, quod- vow, when he was juſt going to the aſſault 
que ex aliis templis inter trepidationem in of Ye. . | 8 
Jovis cellam collatum, quum, in quæ reſerri d Quum dies venit, quæ, præter cœtus mul- 
oporteret, confuſa memoria eſſet, ſacrum titudinis, ſeditioſaſque voces, et largitionem, 
omne judicatum, ſub Jovis fella ponĩ juſſum. et fallax indicium, pertinentia proprie ad 
Jam ante in eo religio civitatis apparuerat, regni crimen, ab aceuſatoribus objecta fint 
quod, quum in publico deeſſet aurum, ex reo, apud neminem auctorem invenio. Nec 
quo ſumma pacta mercedis Gallis confieret, dubito haud parva eſſe, quum damnandi mora 
a matronis collatum acceperant, ut auro ſa- plebi non in cauſa, ſed in loco fuerit. C. 20. 
cro abſtineretur. Matronis gratiæ actæ, ho- 

noſque additus, ut earum ſicut virorum, poſt ſaid to have been urged againſi him as indica- 


Plutarch reports that the privilege granted in hi defence, is ſaid to have produced 400 
to the women of having funeral orations, was citizens, to whom he had advanced money, 
in reward of their giving [he ſhould have ſaid without intereſt, to prevent their falling in- 
lending] their ornaments to make a vaſe, to to the cruel hands of their creditors. 
be ſent to Delpben, in diſcharge of Camilluc's 0 . be | 


mortem ſolennis laudatio eſſet. Lib. 5. c. 20. tions of his inordinate ambition. And he, 


* 


for that the Gault, when they marched off, did not go without the ranſom-Gold, Vid. /«pr. 
is made indiſputable by Polybius's account; which account Livy had before him, P+ 447+ 


N. B. Manliut's liberalities to the poor are 
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ſeen ] That is to fay, IF Manlivs was certainly tried by the People, and i ſentence 
againſt him was deferred on account only of the place where he was tried, then it i; 
probable, there was ſufficient proof of his guilt. But preſently after, | 

2. Our Hiſtorian lets us know that he is not quite ſure that Afaniius was tried 
and condemned by the People: For after ſpeaking of their pafling ſentence againt 
him, contrary to their inclination, even when er Foe in a place from whence the 
Capitol could not be ſeen, he adds; ſore report ti. he was condemned by Duumvirs, 
created to enquire into bis Treaſon. Sunt qui per Duumviros, qui de perduellioge 
anquirerent creatos, auctores ſint damnatum. IIS 

3. As Livy by theſe laſt words diſcovers that he did not know certainly before 
what court Manlius was tried; ſo by what he ſays in the preceding chapter 
he ſeems to allow his reader to believe, that the ſuppoſed criminal was never 
brought to trial before any court whatſoever, but was cut off by an a& of meer 
violence, an act of that abſolute power with which the Senate had inveſted Ca- 
MILLUS and the other Military Tribunes, on purpoſe to deſtroy him. I fy, 
Livy ſeems to intimate this, when he tells us, that the Senate's giving that extra. 
ordinary power to the magiſtrates amounted to the ſame thing as a reſolution to 
diſpatch Manlius, (as a had diſpatched Mzlius) without any previous form of 

a - 


ocelſs *, 

That they deſtroyed Manlius by caſting him down from the Tarpeian Rock, may 
be eafily believed, though we ſuppoſe no were. ſentence to have paſſed againſt 
him, 'pecifying that puniſhment : becauſe his houſe, where, it is probable, the 
officers of 2 magiſtrates ſeized him, ſtood in the citadel, and therefore very near 
to that roc 
4. To the arguments, above offered, againſt the pretended trial and condemna- 
tion of Manlius for plotting to be King, may be added the great wnlikelibood, that 
any Roman, not out of his ſenſes, would in thoſe times furniſh even the ſmalleſt 
ground for ſuſpecting him of ſuch a plot. Is it not in the higheft degree im- 

robable, that Manlius ſhould hope to raiſe himſelf to a throne, by the 

Ip of a populace, whom he could not but know to have an hereditary and 
inſuperable averſion to the very names of King and Kingdom : inſomuch, that the 


ambition of reigning [cupiditas regni] was, with them, the moſt unpardonable of 


Livy, B. 6. c. 
20. 


all crimes; ard for which no kind nor d of merit could atone. Livy, on 

the preſent occaſion, (as on ſeveral others) intimates this to have been the tem- 

per and turn of the Roman People. Illud notandum videtur, ut ſciant homines, 

quæ et quanta decora fœda cupiditas regni, non ingrata folum ſed inviſa etiam 

reddiderit, c. 20: and then enumerates the worthy actions and heroic exploits of 

2 [See what has been ſaid on this in the cloſe of Chap. XIV. 
2. 

BUT if Manlius was not guilty of deſigns againſt the LIBER T of his Coun- 
try, nor of ſlandering the Senators, what was it that made them fo unani- 
mouſly combine to, deſtroy him? I anſwer ; His fingular merit, his zeal for 
the LIBERTY of his fellow-citizens the poor Plebeian debters, continually expoſed to 
become flaves to their mercileſs Patrician creditors ; [Conſenſu opprimi popularem vi- 
rum, quod primus a patribus ad plebem deſeciſſet.] His reproaching the Neblis 
ſeverely in words, and more ſeverely by his example, with their rapaciouſneſs, ava- 
rice and oppreſſive uſury; and his urging them to de freely and from virtue, what a 


a Magus pars [ Senatũs] vociferantur Ser- ritur ad lenicrem werb?s am, vim tamen 
vilio Aba /a opus eſſe qui non in vincula duci eamdem babentem: ut wideant Magiftratus, ne 
jubendo irritet publicum hoſtem, ſed unius guid ar perniciofis is M. Manlii republics 
JaQtura civis finiat inteſtinum bellum. Decur- detrimenti capiat. Lib. 6. c. 19. fro 
| 2 
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70 years after, they were conſtrained to do by an att of the legiſlature, an act 
ale by 1 Tribes, in ſpite of the moſt wigorous 1 from the Senate, 


aided by CAMILLUs, then Dictator, and by .a majority (which the Senate had 
gained over to them) of the Tribunes of the Commons : I mean that Law, which, 
to relieve the debtors, deducted from the principal debt whatever ſums had been 
paid for intereſl. It was but ſeven years after the death of Manlius, that Li- 


cixius STOLO propoſed that Law : which, with two other Laws, he, aſter a ten 


years rg erred to have enacted; much to the benefit of the Common- 
wealth, as will be ſeen in the ſequel of the pag Whatever appearance of 
injuſtice it may have, to make a law on purpoſe to 

lent their money, from exacting what by contract is /zgally due to them from the 
borrowers ; ſuch a law was abſolutely nec at this time, in order to preſerve 
to the Commons of Rome any appearance of freedom. And the very paſſing of 
this law, notwithſtanding ſo mighty an oppoſition made to it, is alone a cogent proof, 
that the oppreſſion which they ſuffered was exceflive, and the diftemper of the 
ſtate ſuch as required extraordinary and violent remedies: If we conſider the 


words with which Livy furniſhes the Centurion , (whom Manlius delivered out See p. 456. 
of the hands of his creditor) and the ſpeech of Manlius t, to the Dictator Cornelius + See p. 458. 


C:/ſus, we ſhall have a juſt idea of the miſerable condition of the Commons, and of 
the relief propoſed by their brave and generous advocate. For it is evident (as the 
reader will find) from the following parts of Livy's narrative, that he does not make 
the two ſpeakers exaggerate the grievances of the Commons, or make them ſay more 
than was ſtrictly true concerning the cruel oppreſſion which the poor — 2 
under: And the very remedy propoſed by Manlius was one of thoſe remedies that, 
1 ſoon after, were by the legiſlature judged neceſſary to be i rh | 
Ivy and PLUT ARCH repreſent the zeal of Manlius in behalf of the debtors, as 
having its ſource in envy and anger, envy to CAMILLUus, and anger againſt the 
SENATE for preferring that rival before him to govern the State and command the 
army. Doubtleſs in the year 369, when Manlius's popularity is ſaid to have alarmed 
the Senate: he had juſt cauſe to think himſelf unworthily and injuriouſly neglected by 
them, But that THIS NEGLECT of him was not the CAUsE, but the EFFECT of 
his ZEAL for the poor debtors, will I think appear from the following conſiderations, 
A braver ſoldier than Marcus Manlius the Roman State had never produced. The 
Military rewards which he received from the Generals, under whom he ſerved, are 
an inconteſtable proof of it; and in the year 361, two years before his moſt celebrated 
exploit of ſaving the Capitol, he had been honoured with the Conſulſhip. And yet 
after that important ſervice (in 363) we never ſee him in any 1 A. whatſo- 
ever. How ſhall we account for this? It may eaſily be granted, that CAMIIL us 
was ſuperior, in abilities, to Manlius, and to every other Roman of that time, for 
the conduct of an army; and this may furniſh a plauſible reaſon, why the Senate, in 
preſſing and extraordinary exigencies, had recourſe to thoſe abilities. But ſince no 
leſs than fix perſons were every year choſen to the Military Tribuneſhip (except in the 
year 364, when the Senate continued Camillus in the Dictatorſhip, that he might hin- 
der the people from removing to Veii) and ſince there had been five elections in the 
time between the Gauls departure and the commotion occaſioned by the 8 of 
Manlins in 369, how came it to paſs, that a Patrician of ſuch high birth, a hero fo 
applauded and extolled at the time of the ſiege, was never after appointed to be one 
of the ſix governing magiſtrates ? His brother, Aulus Manlius, who had no merit 
(that we read of) to recommend him, was nevertheleſs a Military Tribune in the 
year 365, and again in 369, the very year in which the Senate created Cornelius 
C:/ſus Dictator to quell the commotion raiſed by the liberality of Marcus. , 
_7 we not fairly gather from this uninterrupted excl of Marcus from the 
Mag racy. after the rebuilding of the city, that he began about that time to diſ- 
01. I, Ooo oblige 


inder thoſe, who have fairly 
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oblige Camillus, and the other Oligarchs; and that their diſcontent with Him was on 
account of his compaſſionate” concern, warmly” expreſſtd, for the pbor Plibeians, 
loaded with debt, and who had lately ſncrraſed the hurthen by borrowing money to build 
their houſes; as Livy informs us? DT F< ark 

It ought here to be remarked, that the neceffity of borrowing money to build, was 
a neceſſity to which they were ſubjected, 3 by the Setiate's refuſing to let them 
remove to Veli; which removal, after the total deſtructian of RoME by the Gauls, 
would in all appearance have been a n But it would not have 
been conſiſtent with the views of the Oligarehs, Who were bent upon making to 
themſelves immenſe eſtates out of the newly conquered Feientas e K | 

It is not indeed unlikely, that MAnz1vs (whounqueſtionably ſavedthe Capitol) was 
diſcontented to ſee Camillus (whounqueftionably did not drive away the Gath and ſave 
the gold) ſo diſtinguiſhed by the Senate, as if he alone was qualified to command an army. 
And Manlius miglit with the more reaſon bediflatisfied, as he knew, thatCamillys's chief 
merit with the Fathers was not his military ſtill, but his fkill and inclination to keep 
the Plebeians in extteme indigence, and thereby ini a ſtate of ſervitude to the Patrician 
uſurers: Livy, though he ſeems to have made it a rule to himſelf}, always to ſ 
reſpectfully of the Senate; yet tells us, that when the election of Military Tri- 
© bunes; ſor the year 354, was coming on, the attention of the Fathers to that affair, 
<« and their concern for the event were very near being greater than their care about 
„the war *:” And yet the Romans were at that time engaged in the important ſiege. 
of Veii- And he likewiſe tells us, „That the Senate, when, in the year 359, by 
<« uſing their utmoſt” efforts, they got Camillus into the Military Tribuneſhip, pre- 
0 tended, that it was to provide the Republic with an able general, but that their rea! 
motive was to provide themſelves with a magiſtrate, who would oppoſe the Tri- 
« bunes bill for a diſtribution of the public lands :“ So that Manlius, who was as com- 
paſſionate and generous as he was brave, needed not the incitement of ambition or 
envy to make him diſpleaſed with the Senate's throwing fo much power into the 


hands of a man, whoſe temper and character made him very unfit to be at the helm 


of a free ſtate. 


Juſt reaſons unqueſtionably there were, why CAM IL Tus, though an exile on ac 
count of male-adminiftration; was by an act of Senate and People recalled from 


baniſhment and created” Dictator in the year 363, when the Gault inveſted the Capi- 


tol: But the reaſonableneſs of continuing him in the Dictatorſhip throughout the year 
364 may very well be queſtioned. For it is not evident, that, in this unprecedented 


{tep, they had any view to the good of the public; and it is plain beyond a doubt, 


that they had a view to their private intereſts: That by the means of Camillus, in- 
veſted with the terrors of abſolute power, they putpoſed to keep the People at a 


diſtance from Veii, and thereby to hinder them from having their juſt ſhare of the 


conquered- lands, and lixewiſe ftom ſeeing how ſhamefully the Oligarchs made them- 
ſelves rich by robbing the commonwealth. For that theſe were their prineipal ob- 
jects appears from the whole thread of the hiſtory of theſe times. | 

We have ſeen that the Fathers, when in the year 360, by tears and intreaties and 
talking much about religion; they had prevailed to have the ¶ very unreaſonable] bill, 
for dividing the Senate and People between Rome and Veli, rejected, were in ſuch joy 
for their victory, that, the next morning, they paſſed a decree for aſſigning to every 
freeman of Rome ſeven acres of the lands of Veii. Doubtleſs this decree, though re- 


2 Jam Comitia Tribunorum Militum ade - ſumma ope evicerant, ut M. Furius Camillus 
rant, quorum prope major Patribus, quam crearetur. Propter bella ſimulabant parar! 
belli cura erat: L. 5. c. 14. | ducem, ſed largitioni tribuniciz adverſarius 

»"Comitiis' Tribunorum Militum patres quærebatur. L. 5. c. 26. 
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preſented by Liu as an act of voluntary bounty, when joy had opened and dilated 
the hearts of the Senators, (not apt to ſuch effuſion of goodneſs) was made in 
performance of a promiſe, by which they had gained a majority of the Tribes to 
vote againſt the bill in queſtion. And there is ſome reaſon to doubt, whether they 
ever put the decree in execution. And, if they did, it would ſeem, that they very 
ſoon got the land back again out of the hands of the poor Plebeians, and probably * in Lid. /upr. p. 
ſatisfaction of intereſt for money they had lent to thoſe Plebeians. For Livy intro- 
duces one of the Tribunes, in that long conteſt which began about thirteen years 
aſter this notable bounty, expoſtulating with the principal Senators, How they could 
have the confidence to deſire that every one of them might be allowed to poſſeſs more than 500 
acres of land, while no more than TW.0 acres was allowed'to eachPlebeian * ? 
To return to CAMILLUS: He was again created Dictator in 365; and Military 
Tribune (for the fourth time) in 368, and again in 370, and inveſted with abſolute 
power, purpoſely to deſtroy Manrius. Though Camillus had five Collegues, 
Plutarch repreſents him as principal in the proſecution, and as the Magiſtrate who 
removed the Aſſembly to a place whence the Capitol could not be ſeen: Which makes 
M. Dacier aſæ, But why was Camillus fo eager to get Manlius condemned, a per- 
« ſon of ſuch eminent merit, and who had ſerved ſo well? Why did he not leave 
that melancholy honour to his Collegues? He adds, © Zivy, to avoid throwing 
e all the odium of the action upon Camillus alone, ſays, That the ¶ Military] Tribunes, 
60 2 the effect which the fight of the Capitol produced, &c. | 
Dacier might have found perhaps a ſatisfactory anſwer to his queſtion, if he 

had attended to what Plutarch ſays in his compariſon of Camillus with Themiſtocles. 
The biographer, though he ſometimes extols the Roman hero to the ſkies, yet leaves 
it doubtful, Whether it was the love of liberty and of his country, that made 
him proſecute Maulius to death, or whether his hatred to Manlius was not owing 
eto aiſecret jealouſy of a rival, illuſtrious by many noble exploits, and eſpecially 
« by that of ſaving the Capitol; whence he acquired the ſurname of Caprtolinus.” 
But, without having recourſe either to Amer Patriæ, or to any ſuppoſed jealouſy 
of a rival for military Glory, it would ſeem that we may well account for Camillus's 
being the chief actor in the deſtruction of Adanlivs. This humane, generous, no- 
ble ſpirited hero, by his civil and ſocial virtues, reproached, eclipſed and diſhonoured 
the invincible Camillus; and, by patroniſing the cauſe of the diſtreſſed Pleberans, op- 
poſed the gratification of his ( — gs. ea paſſion) avarice. 

A late celebrated author obſerves, + That the writers of particular lives are apt to Dr. 1777.7. 
be partial and prejudiced in favour of their ſubject, and to give us a Panegyric, in- Pret. to Life 
« ftead of a Hiftory*—and that this ſeems to flow from the nature of the thing it- of Cc. p. xvi. 
« ſelf, where the very inclination to write is generally grounded in prepoſſeſſion, and 
an affection already contracted for the perſon whoſe hiſtory we are attempting; 
© and when we ſit don with the diſpoſition of a friend, it is natural for us to caſt a 
* ſhade over his failings, and to give the ſtrongeſt colourings to his virtues.” 
* Auderentne poſtulare, ut quum bina ju- among them. Yet we do not find, that this 
gera agri plebi dividerentur, ipſis plus quin- was done till many years after the Decree. 
genta jugera habere liceret ? Ut ſinguli prope b Mais pour quoi -Cami/lus pourſuivoit-1] 
trecentorum civium poſſiderent agros, ple- avec tant d'ardeur la condamnation de Man- 
beio homini vix ad tectum neceſſarium, aut lius, d'un homme de ce merite & qui avoit fi 
locum ſepulturæ, ſuus pateret ager? Liv. bien ſeryi ? Que ne cedoit il ce triſte han- 

6. c. 36, ? | neur à ſes collegues ? Auſſi Tite Live, paur, 
And, in lib. 6. c. 21. Livy informs us, ne pas faire tomber toute la haine de cette 
that the Senate (in the year 371, juſt after action ſur Camillus ſeul, dit, Que bes Tribune: 
tie murder of Manlius) to engage the Peo- Yetant appergus de Peffet gue cette wut produiſoit 
ple's conſent to a declaration of war, paſſed Sc. 
2 Decree for dividing the Pomptin Territory 
O00 2 Perhaps 
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Perhaps there is not a more ſtriking inſtance of the truth of what is here ſaid, than 
PLUTARCH's Life of CAMILLUS- It abounds with indications of an extreme par- 


tiality. He extols the only good action (recorded) of his hero, greatly beyond its 


merit; and diſcovers a moſt friendly diſpoſition to believe, that he never did any thing 
wrong. | | | 

Certainly it required no extraordinary elevation of ſoul, nor any thing beyond com- 
mon prudence and policy, and a moderate ſenſe of honour, to act as Camillus did, 
with relation to the ſchool-maſter of Falerii. It was one of thoſe parts of conduct, 
the performance of which does not render a man ſo praiſe-worthy as the non- per- 
formance of them renders him infamous. Yet from Plutarch's admiratien of the 
deed, one would imagine it to be ſomething ſo glorious as not to be looked at with- 
out baving the eyes of our minds dazzled with its brightneſs. 

CAMILLUs was, by the Roman People, ay 4 guilty of impious vanity, when 
with his face painted red, and in a chariot drawn by white horſes, he rode in triumph 
for the conqueſt of VEII. What ſays our biographer to this? Why truly he is of 
opinion, That we may reaſonably preſume, the Gods would not have ſhowered 
down ſo many favours upon Camillus, if he had really offended them by any im- 
„ piety.” | . 

But tid not Camillus embezzle and appropriate to his private uſe ſome of the wealth 
belonging to the public? Of this he was accuſed ; and he was cited to m in judg- 
ment before the People to anſwer the charge. Neither the principal men of his 
Tribe, nor his Clients, (which, ſays * Livy, made a conſiderable part of the Commons) 
nor (according to Plutarch) his Collegues heretofore in office, nor his Friends, when all 
were aſſembled to conſider of his caſe, would give him any hopes of eſcaping con- 
demnation : So, to avoid a trial, he ran away, curſing his countrymen. One would 
naturally conclude from theſe particulars, that he was guilty, No, ſays Plutarcb, 
the Gods declared him innocent, by bringing the Gauls againſt Rome to revenge 
* his cauſe, and puniſh the Romans for their unjuſt treatment of him.” 

And the biographer will have it “ that he was baniſhed for his ſteady oppoſition to 
© the BILL for removing half of the Senate and People to VEN ;” which Bill (if we 
may credit Livy) the people themſelves, moved by the intreaties of the Senators [and 
probably more moved by a promiſe of ſeven acres of the lands of Veii to each of 
them] had rejected three years before this proſecution. 

Indeed it is highly probable, that, long before the impeachment of Camillus, the 
greater part of the Plebeians had received impreffions much to his diſadvantage : For 
the whole ſeries of his conduct towards the Commons appears, even from the ac- 
counts given of it by his Panegyriſts, to have been baſe and deteſtable ; ſo baſe, that 
one may reaſonably wonder how it could happen, that Camillus ſhould be ſuch a favourite 
character as he certainly is with moſt readers of ancient hiſtory. However, this 
may perhaps be ſufficiently accounted for by the ſame reflections which the ingenious 
writer, before quoted, makes on another occaſion, 


Midg. Life of © Among the celebrated names of antiquity, thoſe of the great conquerors and 
Cic. Pref. p. 4 generals attract our admiration always the moſt, and imprint a notion of mag- 


XV11, 


„ nanimity, and power, and capacity for dominion, ſuperior to that of other mor- 
«© tals : m—theſe are the only perſons who are thought to ſhine in hiſtory, or to merit 
<< the attention of the reader: dazzled with the ſplendor of their victories, and 


M. Furium ab urbe amovere. Qui pars plebis erat, percunctatus animos eorum 
die dictà ab L. Apuleio tribuno plebis, 2 reſponſum tuliſſet, Se cc/laturos quanti dam- 
prædam Veientanam, filio quoque adoleſcente natus «et, abſolvere enm non poſſe, in exſilium 
per idem tempus orbatus, quum accitis do- abiit. L. 5. c. 32. 
mum tribulibus, et elientibus, quz magna 


1 5 the 
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« the pomp of their triumphs, we conſider them as the pride and ornament of the $1 
« Roman name; while the pacific and civil character, though of all others the moſt _ 4 
« beneficial to mankind, whoſe ſole ambition is, to ſupport the laws, the rights and / 


« liberty of his citizens, is looked upon as humble and contemptible on the com- | 9 
« pariſon, for being forced to inks 4 to the power of theſe oppreſſors of their 4 | 
« country.” | 5 a 
That Camillus was ſuperior in military ſkill to all his cotemporaries, and that he (81 
did important ſervice to his country by many victories in the field, is not to be 5 | 
9 


diſputed. But when we have granted thus much, what is there more to ſay in his 

raiſe? How ſcandalous an appearance does he make as a citizen, a member of a 1 
Republic erected on the principles of Liberty ? * 
1. He is reported to have vowed the tenth of the ſpoil of VEII to APoLLo, in caſe 
the Romans ſhould become maſters of the place. f 
Livy ſays, that Camillus made this vow juſt before he aſſailed the walls: Accord- 
ing to PLUTARCH, it was before he ſet out from Rome to go to the ſiege: And it 
ſeems moſt probable from the ſequel of the , that neither before nor after he 
left Rome, did he ever act ſo ſenſeleſs a part: But that when he and the Senate, 
thinking that the poor ſoldiers had got too rich a reward of their labours (during a ten 
years ſiege) wanted to rob them of part of it, he then falſly pretended to have 
made the vo in queſtion. For ſhould we grant, that the general of a Roman army 
might, from certain religious prepoſſeſſions, without being out of his ſenſes, really 
intend to make a preſent of a tenth part of the wealth of Veii, (the richeſt city of 
Tuſcany) to the Grecian Prieſts of Apollo at Delphi; I ſay, ſuppoling this, How 
came it, that Camillus did not in due time, and before the booty was carried off, ac- 
quaint the ſoldiers with his act of devotion? Why truly, He had forgot it; the worft, Vid. ſapr. 
ſays Plutarch, and the moſt ridiculous of all excuſes. The ſoldiers, nevertheleſs, p. 430, 
threatned with the anger of the Gods, payed into the public ſtock the value of a 
tenth of what they had brought home. 

2. Fraud and impoſture ſucceeding ſo well, a new trial of it is made the next year. 

The poor citizens being many of them eagerly bent on removing to V x11, that they 
may get a reaſonable ſhare of the lands belonging to it, Camillus, to throw a religious 
obſtacle in their way, is pleaſed then to have a new ſeruple: He recalls to mind, that his Vid. /apr. i f 
vow to Apollo had comprehended, not only the moveables, but the city of Veii, and all p. 431. 1. 
its territory. The Senate ꝰ have tender conſciences, and therefore refer this nice caſe K 
to the Pontifices, the Caſuiſts of the State. Theſe having diſcourſed with Camillus, 
and informed themſelves ſatisfactorily of his Intention when he made the vow, are 
clear in opinion, that Apollo muſt have the tenth of whatever had, before the vow, 
belonged to the VEIENTEsS, and had, ſince the vow, fallen into the power of the 
Romans. [Not a word however of the money raiſed by the ſale of the captives, and 
tranſmitted. to the public treaſury (that is to ſay, tranſmitted to Rome for the uſe of Vid. fupr.. 
the leading men of the Senate :) For though the per/ons of the VEIENTEs had fallen P 425. 
into the power of the Romans, yet the Caſuiſts, it is likely, might hold, that the per- | 
ſons of the VEIENTEs being the Veientet themſelves, they could not properly be ſaid 
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* Plutarch in comparing the exploits of Ca- 
millus with thoſe of Themiflocles, intimates that 
there is ſo much of /arprize, and of the Mer- 
veilleux ſpread over the ations of the Roman, 
as make them fitter ſubjects for painters and 
poets than for hiſtorians. | 


Qvum ea diſceptatio anceps ſenatui viſa, 
legata ad pontifices eſſet, ibito Camil- 


lo, viſum collegio, quod ejus ante conceptum 
votum Veientium fuiſſet, & poſt votum in 
poteſtatem populi Romani veniſſet, ejus par- 


tem decimam Apollini ſacram eſſe. Ita in 


æſtimationem ur ue venit ; pecunia 
e ærario prompta, et tribunis militum con- 
ſularibus, ut aurum ex ea coemerent, nego- 
tium datum. L. 5. c. 25. 


to 
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to belong to the Veientes, and ſo, were not compræhended within the vow.] Well but 


how ſhall Apollo get his due? The tenth of che houſes and lands of Veli cannot be 


ſent to Delpbi. 


Camillus and his aſſociates have an eaſy expedient for this. 'Th 


get the town and territqry appraiſed, and they pay out of the public treaſury, into wel 
own hands, the tenth of the value; that they may buy gold to make a eup for Apoll. 
[The God was to have had a cup, before the appraiſement, and he gets nothing more 
now : No; but the Senate find their account in this tranſaction. For the public 
having purchaſed, of the God, his tenth of the city and lands of Jui, and this tenth 
not being divided from the reſt, it is become impracticable for the people to put thei; 
project in execution, till the Senate ſhall think proper to aſcertain and ſet out the 


particular houſes and lands that belong to the public, in virtue of the late purchaſe.] | 
impoſture, and makes Camillus the principal actor in all: And yet 


Liv exhibits to his reader this whole ſcene of eppreflion, ere. and religious 
Tt 


the glory of Rame at this time, and the envy of MA. Manlius. 


On the other hand, though the hiſtorian (wanting proof) int ja | es Marcus * 
Manlius to have been actuated by pride, envy and ambition, 20 = % 


eaks of him as 


n invents for 


him words and diſcourſe, ſuch as a man, under the influence of thoſe paſſions, might 
poſſibly utter, 2 it is to be remarked, that he mentions not any one thing as cer 


tainly done by 


traditions, and perhaps the firſt written accounts concerni 


anlius, but what is praiſe-worthy. 


And from theſe obſervations ane wauld be inclined to think, that the oldeſt 


ng the tranſactions of thoſe 


times were all favourable to Manlius, and much to the diſadvantage of the Senate and 
Camillys : But that the later hiſtorians (and Lavy in particular) who on many oc- 


Vid. ſupr- 
p. 254, G. 


caſions do evidently conſult the glory of the Romans, and eſpecially of the Senate, 


more than truth, perceiving plainly, that, in the minds of ſtrangers and of poſterity, 
the venerable Fathers and Optimates of thoſe days would be much diſgraced, if it 
remain'd an eſtabliſhed point of hiſtory, That an eminent Patrician, @ man diftinguifhed 
for his bravery, and gallant exploits, and who had done effential ſervice 40-the State, was 
aſſaſſinated by them, only becauſe be iripoveriſhed bimſelf to relieve poor debtors, and 
warmly declamed againſt exceſſive uſury ; the later hiſtorians, Lſay, to cover, in part, 
the infamous conduct of Camillus and the Patrician faction, thought it convenient to 
ſuppoſe (without evidence) the truth of what that faction imputed to Manlius, 
when they had determined to cut him off. 3 thoſe writers have re- 


ported, that in all probability Manlius (otherwiſe a 


aman of eminent virtue) 


was ſeized with the Cupiditas Regui *, and endeavoured to make himſelf king of 
Rome. Of this charge againſt him Liuy confeſſes that he found no proof, except 


his good deeds, (his liberalities) and ſome 


ſeditiaus diſcourſe, that is to ſay, ſome diſ- 
courſe againſt exorbitant uſury, cruelty to inſaluent debtors, and robbing the public; of 


all which the chief men of the Senate were notoriouſly guilty : For it is to be obſerved, 
that, with Livy, ſedition frequently ſignifies nothing more than oppoſition to the deſires 


and meaſures of the Senate. 


If it be granted (as ſurely it will) | that in order to form juſt ideas of the merit or 
demerit of thoſe men who make the principal figures in hiſtory, we muſt attend chiefly 
to what they. did, and not to the characters given of them by their hiſtorians, M. 
Manlius Capitolinus will, I think, appear to have been an honeſt, benevolent, 


* The ſame diſtemper had, wich equal 
truth, been imputed to Spurivs Caſſius *, and 
in after times was imputed to Tiberius Grac- 
chus and his brother Carus, This ſtratagem 
of the Senate, when they wanted to 1 . 
an adverſary by the hands of the Roman peo- 


ple, was ſomewhat 


populace a man, as bit 
incurable, and whom it is neceſſary to 


in order to prevent 
not ſo malicious, bec 
as was the other, 


like pointing out to our 
5 a mad — 


miſchief. The latter 1 
auſe not ſo certainly fatal, 


generous, 


„%% we He we + 


Chap: HE Wie Rowan HIsToR v. 47 
generous, open hearted, brave ſoldier, a friend to juſt liberty; the invincible M. 
Furius Camillus, a vain, hypocritical, avaricious robber of the public, the champion of 
nnical uſurers, and the mufflefer of iſſe beſt mai in the Commonwealth, Always 
hero in the field, always an oppreſſor in the City, he oppoſed for ten years together the 
enacting of thoſe Laws, to the execution of which, when enacted, were owing 
the liberty, the virtue, the glory, and the empire of the Romans. I mean the laws 
propoſed by Licinius Stolo, in the” year 377, and paſſed by the Tribes in 386, A 
writer; on no occafion'partiaÞto the'Tribimes of the Connment, tells us, that © they Dr. 1141 
never left teizing the Senate With freſh demands till they had laid 'opettito- the pref. to Liſe 
« Plebeian families a ptomiſcuous right to all the mugiſtracſe of the Republic, and of Cie. p. 


« by that means a free admiſſion into the Senate.“ He adds, Thur fur they were xxxvii. „ by 
« certainly in the right and acted like true patriots ; and after many ſharp conteſts had now | * 4 
« brought the government. of Rome tits perfect State; when its honours were no 17 
« longer confined to particular families, but propoſed equally and indifferently to 47 


« every citizen; who by his virtue and ſervices, either in war or peace could recom- | 
« mend himfelf to the notice and favour of his countrymen.” To hinder this | 9 
improvement of the conſtitution, and to keep the Plebeians' in a flaviſh dependance * 
on inſatiable Patrician uſurers, wete the chief objects of the care of the great 5 
Camillus, in his old age. Created Dictator by the Senate (in the year 385) for no þ 5 
other end, but that he might abuſe the power arinex'd to that office, he (to anſwer 1 
the purpoſe of his creation). by menaces, and by his lictors, drove the people from | Wit 
the 7. 5 when they were going to enact the moſt excellent Laws. The two i 
Tribunes, however, not diſmayed hereby, and knowing his weak fide, quickly 
frightned him, by an attack there, into ar abdication of his Dictatorſhip. Plutarch 
ſpeaks only of their threat him with a heavy fin; but Livy tells o us, that, accord- 
ing to ſotrie writers, the Tribunes· actually got a Law paſſed by the Commons, ſubiecting 
him to that herruy fine; in caſe he interpoſed his authority of Dictator, to hinder the 
proceedings of the Comitia- Be that as it will, Camillus, after mention of the fine, 
ſuddenly laid down his ſovereign magiſtracy, under pretence, ſays Plutarch, of 
bodily indiſpoſition. The Latine hiſtorian, very unwilling to believe that the Hero 
retreated through fear, gives four or five reaſons againſt that opinion ; and is in- 
clined to think, that he quitted his poſt out of a religious ſcruple, relating to ſome 
newly diſcovered” defect in the cetemony of his inauguration : But if he leb of 
riches was the Hero's ruling! paſſion, as it ſeems to have been, this will furniſh a ſuffi- 
cient anſwer» to twenty better reaſons than Liuy has produced; and, by the account 
which Plutarch gives of the inſult offered to the Hero the next year when he was 
again Dictator, and of the meek part he then ated, it appears (if the ſtory be true; 
for Livy ſays, nothing of it] that the Tribunes, by threatning to make him pay, had | 
totally ſubdued his Bice, n e rg | 8 | | 1 
I conclude from the whole of theſe Remarks; that MawLIVs, innocent of all ig 
deſigns againſt the liberty of his country, fell a facrifice to the avarice and ambition | f | 
of CAMILLUs;\ and the other Oligarths, his aſſociates in oppreſſive iniquities; 
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In the introductiou to the fourth bolt — re neutidò inclinatà magiſtratu ſe ab- 


of this hiſtory, the reader will find ſome re-  dieayit-: ſeu quia vitio creatus erat, ut ſcrir- J 
 bections on the excellency of theſe laws; and ſere quidam ; ſeu quia tribuni plebis tulerunt 1 
he may find the ſame xeflections inſerted in the 8 idque plebes ſcivit, et i M. 1 
preliminary diſcourſe of the ingenious author Furiar pro diftatore quid egiſſet, rn : 3 
of the new tranſlation of Cæſar s commen- millium [ris] ei m elſet. L. 6. c. 38. 9 
taries. 10 10 
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v. of R. 371. 
Bef. J. C. 381. 
39 Mil. Trib. 
Liv. B. 6. c. 
21. 
* A third time. 
+ A fourth time, 
A third time, 
A third time, 
1 A third time, 


Y. of R. 372. 
Bef. J. C.380. 
40 Mil. Trib, 
** A4th time, 


+ A 4th time. P 


ivy, B. 6. 
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V. of R. 373. 


Bef. J. C. 379. 
41 Mil. Trib. 


Plut. Life of 
Cam. p. 148. 


F. I. During the fix following 
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CHAP. III. 


years and the beginning of the ſeventh Rome 
is almoſt entirely free from civil diſſenfions ; but wars are carried on 
abroad againſt the Præneſtini and Volſci with very little interruption. 
Camillus being one of the Military T ribunes in the year 373, gives a 
remarkable proof of bis moderation, when diſreſpetifully treated by one of 

his Collegues. © 7 | W . 6 


ULUS * MANLIUS [probably an infamous uſurer, and for 
that reaſon not unconſenting to the death * of his brother Marcus] - 
was choſen one of the Military Tribunes at the very next election, and 
with him were join'd + L. Valerius, I Ser. Sulpicius, \ L. Lucretius, 
L. + AEmilius, and M. Trebonins. The plague ſtill raged, and to add to 
the misfortune, Rome was not only threatned again by the Yolſci, but by 
ſome of her own colonies which revolted ; ſo that the Senate found it 
neceſſary to engage the People's conſent to a war. And in order to this 
they promiſed to divide the Pomptin territory among them, and named five 
Commiſſioners to make the diſtribution: of the lands, and three others to 
lead a colony to Nepete. Hereupon the Tribes unanimouſly agreed, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the Tribunes, that troops ſhould be raiſed 
to act a the ſeveral enemies of Rome. 3 troops were raiſed; 
but the plague continuing, the Military Tribunes durſt not Jead them into 
the field. And though Præneſte followed the example of Velitræ, Circai, 
and other colonies, the low condition of the Republic obliged her to 
ſuſpend her reſentments. 
ut in the following Military Tribuneſhip of Sp. Papirius, L. Papirius, 
Ser, ** Cornelius, Q; Servilius, Ser. Sulpicius, and ++ L. Æmilius, the two 
firſt marched an army towards Velitræ, and in the neighbourhood of that 
lace defeated the Veliterni, tho* join'd by great numbers from Preneft. 
The Generals did not think it adviſeable to beſiege Velitræ, but rather to 
purſue the war with vigor againſt the Prengftins, who had farther provoked 
the Romans by aſſiſting the Yolſei. te. U 
And now the Republic having much work upon her hands, turned her 
eyes again upon the invincible Camillus, to raiſe him a ſixth time to the 
Military 7. 1 Camillus apprehenſive of the viciſſitude of fortune, 
Was willing to ſpend the remainder of his days in tranquillity: But in vain 
he endeavour'd to excuſe himſelf, by pleading his age and infirmities; the 
People declared, that they did not expect him to fight in perſon either on 
foot or on horſeback, but only deſired him to aſſiſt the army with his coun- 
ſel, and make it invincible by commanding it. A. Poſthumius, L. Poft- 


Aulus Manlius was one of the Military Tribunes when the Patricians made their firſt at- 
tempt to deſtroy his brother, in the year 369. 


humius, 


Chap. III. De Roman HIS TORx. 473 


humias, L. Futins, L. Lucretius, and M. Fabius Ambuſtus, were choſen to * 3d time. 


be his Collegues. The Senate decreed the conduct of the war againſt the 1 776 8 
J. C. 379. 


Velſci to Camillus; it fell by lot to L. Furius to be joined with him. All the 41 Mil. Trib. 


troops conſiſting of four legions marched towards Satricum, which the 
Velſci and Preneſtins had lately taken, and where they had formed their 
camp. Camillus poſted himſelf at a ſmall diſtance from the enemy, but P. Lie of 
was in no haſte to fight; he either waited for better health, or to receive C. i 
a reinforcement of troops. In the mean time the Volſci endeavoured to . * 6. 
provoke the Romans to a battle, and theſe grew impatient of the in- * 
ſult. Their ardour for fighting was increaſed by the raſh diſcourſes of 
young Furius, who imputed the prudent delays of his Collegue 70 his age, ( 
which, he ſaid, had child bis blood. He at length addreſſed himſelf to 
Camillus, reproached him with his inaction, and urged him to comply 
with the deſires of the ſoldiers. Camillus anſwered with an air of ſuperio- 
rity, but with great temper, That hitherto the Roman People had not been 
diffatisfy'd with his conduct in war; that nevertheleſs if the impetuoſity 
which hurried the ſoldiers on to an engagement was not to be reſtrained, 
he wiſhed them ſucceſs, but deſired to be excuſed, on account of his age, 
from engaging in the foremoſt ranks. While Furius drew up his troops in 
order of battle, Camillus prepared a Corps de Reſerve to aſſiſt his Collegue 
in caſe of diſtreſs z and this precaution prov'd of great importance: For 
when the young General, whoſe vigorous charge did not fail to put 
the Volſci to flight, had, through his indiſcreet warmth in purſuing 
them too far, ſuffered a defeat, Camillus rallied the broken cohorts, and re- c. 24. 
pulſed the enemy. The next day he joined battle with them again. Ph. Life of 
Furius, whom he had placed at- the head of the cavalry, being ſenſible of Cam. p. 149. 
his fault, intreated his troops to exert themſelves to recover his reputation. 
Accordingly, when the infantry were hard preſſed, the horſe, at his re- 
queſt, diſmounted, and gave them aſſiſtance ſo opportunely, as to make 
them victorious. Among the priſoners were found ſome of the inhabi- Zi y, B. 6. 
tants of Tuſeulum, a neighbouring city and in alliance with Rome. Theſe c. 25. 
being examined, declared that they had taken arms with the conſent of 
their Magiſtrates. This account alarmed Camillus, and he thought it 
neceſſary to go in perſon to Rome with the priſoners, and lay the matter 
before the Senate. Though he left Furius to command the troops during 
his abfence, yet it was generally believed both in the army and in 
the city, that his chief buſineſs at Rome was to complain of him. The 
denate therefore when they obſerved that he ſaid nothing of Furius, but 
confined his diſcourſe to the revolt of the Tuſculans, were much aſtoniſhd; 
ind ſtill more ſo, when of all his Collegues he choſe Firius to accompany 
im in the new expedition againſt Tuſculum. By this conduct Catillus gained 
onour to himſelf, and covered the diſgrace of the young General | probably 
bis kinſman.] As for the Taſculaus, they diſarmed the reſentment of the 
Komans by making no reſiſtance. Camillus found the huſbandmen at work 
de fields, as in times of the profoundeſt peace; the Magit: rates of the 
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V. of R. 373. city ſent him proviſions, and came out to meet him; and when he entered 

Bet. 75 6.379 the place he found the ſhops and ſchools open, the markets full, and not 

2 NY 1 the leaſt ſign of war. The General, pleaſed and fatisfy'd with theſe tokens 
tVy, B. C « ' 

d 8 of repentance, adviſed the Senate of Tuſculum to ſend a Deputation to 
Rome, there to make their ſubmiſſion. Deputies were accordingly dir. 
patched, who, habited in mourning, and with their Di&gtor at their head, 
addreſſed the Conſcript Fathers in a ſuppliant manner. The Senate readily 
forgave the Tuſculans, and, to make them entirely Roman, granted them 
ſoon after, the privileges of Roman citizens. | 

Y. of R. 34. The following adminiſtration of L. Valerius, + P. Valerius, & IL. 

Bet. C. 378. Menenius, || C. Sergius, Sp. Papirius, and Þ Ser. Cornelius, was diſturbed by 

42 Vil. Trib. domeſtic ſeditions and a foreign war. The two Cenſors had begun to examine 

5 90 i into the grounds of the complaints made by the poor debtors, when one 

5th time. O ; : ; 

a ume. Of thoſe Magiſtrates died; upon which the other, as cuſtom required, 

$ 2d time. laid down his office, and the Romans proceeded to a new election. But 

d ume. the Patricians, who were doubtleſs afraid of a Cenſus, (becauſe it muſt of 

Seh dime. courſe diſcover their riches and exceſſive uſury, and the oppreſſion which 
the poor debtors laboured under) pretended ſome defect in the election, 
and thence took occaſion to declare publickly, that it was againſt the will 
of the Gods, that the Republic ſhould have any Cenſors this year. The 
Tribunes of the Commons exclaimed againſt this proceeding, as an intolera- 

c. 28. ble artifice; and would ſuffer no levies to be made to oppoſe the Præneſtim, 
till theſe, embolden'd by the Diſcord in Rome, came pillaging to its very 
gates. Then in a fright and a hurry the People all ran to arms, Titus 
Quinctius was created Diftator, troops were raiſed without oppoſi- 
tion, and the Præneſtins (ſuch a dread they had of a Dictator) inſtantly 
removed farther off. Poſſeſt with a vain conceit, that the banks of the 
Allia muſt always prove a fatal place to the Romans, they encamp'd there, 
and were there routed. The Di#ator, by aſſault, took eight towns ſub- 

ject to Præneſte, and then Velitræ; after which Præneſte, without waiting 
c. 29. to be attacked, capitulated. From that city Quinctius brought, in triumph, 
the ſtatue of Jupiter Imperator, and placed it in the Capitol between the 
ſanctuaries of Jupiter Capitolinus and Minerva, and then abdicated his Dicta- 

torſhip, which he had held only twenty days. 

V. of R. 355. The Government of the Republic paſſed now into the hands of three 

Pet. 7. C. 277. Patricians and three Plebeians : The former were P. Manlius, C. Manlius, 

1.7 von "ID, and ** L. Julius; the latter C. Sextilius, M. Albinius, and L. Antiſtius. 

Livy, B. 6. c. To the two Manlii, becauſe more nobly born than their Plebeian Collegues, 

30. and more in favour than Julius, the Senate gave the conduct of the war 
againſt the Volſci, but had ſoon cauſe to repent of this preference: For 
thoſe generals, without firſt acquainting themſelves with the country, ſent 
out ſome cohorts to forage; and, upon the ſingle report of a Latine, who, 
diſguiſed under the appearance of a Roman ſoldier, came haſtily with 
the falſe tidings, that the foragers were by the enemy intercepted and ſurrounded, 
marched the army with all expedition to their reſcue, and thereby fell into 
an ambuſh, where the deſperate courage alone of the ſoldiers (not 3 
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and plunder d the Roman camp. When the news of theſe diſtaſters came 
to Rome, the Senate were at firſt for naming a Dictator; but judging by 
the inaction of the conquerors, that they knew not how to improve a vic- 
tory, it was only reſolv'd to call home the army and its commanders. 
During theſe misfortunes abroad, Rome continued free from all domeſtic 
broils; which may reaſonably be imputed to the ſhare the Plebeians had 
at this time in the Government. 


created; but they could not proceed in the affair, becauſe of a freſh ir- c. 
ruption of the Volſci into the Roman Territory. The Tribunes of the Commons 
however purſued their point with more warmth than ever, and oppoſed the 
levies, till they had forced the Senate to iſſue a Decree, that no perſon 
ſhould be diſturbed either for private debts, or for the public taxes during 
the preſent war. Hereupon all oppoſition to the levies ceaſed, and the 
Romans took ample revenge on the Volſci. But the war was no ſooner at 
an end, than the creditors renew'd the proſecution of their debtors ; who, 
far from having any hopes of diſcharging their old debts, found them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity of contracting new, on account of a tax impoſed on 
them, to defray the expence of a wall of ſquare ſtone, which the Cenſors 
were building; and the oppreſſed Plebeians could get no help from their 
Tribunes, becauſe, no army being at this time wanted, theſe had no levies 
to obſtruct. 
Nav, the next year, when, by the powerful influence of the Patricians, y. 
ſix * men of that order were again in the ſupreme magiſtracy, they raiſed, Be 


one to guard the City, another to be ready to march on any unexpected © 
occaſion, and a third to take the field under the command of Valerius and 
Emilius, againſt the confederated Latines and Volſci, who had commenced 
hoſtilities, and were encamped near Satricum, a city of the Yo!ſci. In this 
war the Romans had the adyantage. The confederates, after ſuſtaining 
lome loſſes, quarrelled among themſelves, upon the Queſtion, Whether 
the war ſhould be continued. The Antiates and the reſt of the Volſci de- 
ſired peace; the Latines, obſtinately averſe to it, ſeparated from them in a 
rage, which they vented firſt on Satricum, reducing it to aſhes, and ſparing 
only a Temple of the Goddeſs Matuta. (This Divinity, according to 


L. Quixcrius CIxcIx N Ar. a ſecond time, 
C. VETUR1Us, 


C. QuixT1vs. 


L. Amilivs, a fifth time, 
9. SULPICIUs, a ſecond time, 
P. VaLERIVs, a fourth time, 


P pp 2 Plutarch, 


| 475 
{kill of the commanders) preſerv'd them from total deſtruction; and the V. of R. 375. 


Volſci, during the action, detach'd a part of their troops, which ſurpriz'd 4 A 1777. 
* 4710, 


The next year, when Sp. Furius, * 9. Servilius, C. Licinius, P. Clalius, V. of B. 376. 
M. Horatius, and L. Geganius, all Patricians, held the Military Tribune- Bef. J. C. 3-6. 
/oip, was far from being ſo peaceable. What gave occaſion to the diſtur- 4+ Mil. Triv. 


bance, were the debts. To enquire into theſe, two Cenſors had been i * 


31. 


of R. 377. 
\ b . a f. J. C. 375. 
without any oppoſition from the Tribunes of the Commons, three armies, 45 Mil. Trib. 


32, 
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Bef. J. C. 25. 
45 Mil. Trib. 


Y. of R. 377. 
Bef. J. C. 375. 
45 Mil. Trib, 

ivy, B. 6. 
CG 34 


* Nexs. 


| De Roman HisTosry. Book III. 
Plutarch, was the fame whom the Greeks called Leucothea, or Ino, Daughter 
of Cadmus.) Thence they fell upon the Tuſculans, to puniſh them for having 
deſerted the Latine Confederacy, and accepted the privileges of Rome 
Citizens. They ſurprized the Town, but the inhabitants retired into the 
Citadel, which they held out till they were reliev'd, probably, by that Roman 
army which had been kept ready to march upon occaſion. . The Roman; 
took the place by aſſault, and the Latines within the walls of it were all cur 
to pieces, not one eſcaping. | 


C HAP. IV. 


8 I. The 1 of the People of Rome are over awed and oppreſs'd by 
the Great a 
courage they formerly had in contending with the Nobles. In the midſt if 
this extreme dęjection, the vanity of a woman ſets three bold and enter- 
priſing men at work to raiſe, by ſome New Laws, the fortune of the Ple- 
beians higher than ever. By one of theſe propoſed Laws (called after- 
wards the L1cinian Laws) the Conſulſhip is to be reſtored, and, of th: 
two Conſuls, one is always to be Plebeian. The three men, who combiie 
to effect this project, are M. Fabius Ambuſtus, the Lady's father, (a 
Patrician,) C. Licinius Stolo, Her huſband, a Plebeian, and L. Sextius, 
another Plebeian of great diftinftion. Aſter ten years ſtruggle with the 
Senate 7hey carry their point. The Pretorſhip and Curule AÆdileſhip or: 
inſtituted. A Plague carries off many perſons of diſtintlion, among whon 
ic the Great CAMILLUS. 


$ J. TREATY concluded with the Antiates, and the Defeat of 
the Latines gave the Republic an interval of reſt from foreign 

wars : but as the Senators and rich Patricians, when they ſtood in no need 
of the aſſiſtance of the lower ſort, never fail'd to oppreſs them; fo the 
more quietneſs there was at this time abroad, the more violence and tyranny 
did they exerciſe at home towards their Plebeian debtors. Multitudes of 
theſe being inſolvent, were condemned to be $9nd-flaves * to their mercileis 
creditors ; which melancholy ſcene ſo depreſſed and ſunk the ſpirits not 
only of the meaner Plebeians, but even of the moſt conſiderable of that 
order,. that, far from having the courage to ſtand in competition with the 
Nobles for the Military Tribuneſhip, there was not among them all a man of 
ability and experience, who would ſue for or conſent to bear even the Ple- 
beian Magiſtracies . But now, at this very criſis, when the Patricians ſeem'd 
: to 


Quanto magis proſperis eo anno bellis jam ex re nihil dari poſſet, fama & corpore 
tranquilla omnia foris erant, tanto in urbe judicati atque addicti creditoribus ſatisfacie- 
vis Patrum indies miſeriæque Plebis. creſce- bant, pœnaque in vicem fidei ceſſerat. Ageo 
bant 3 quum eo ipſo, quod neceſſe erat ſolvi, erg Nane Summiſerant animos, non inſimi 


facultas folvendi impediretor. Itaque quum . fed principes etiam plebis, ut non * 


Ut 


the Rich; and the Commons in general loſe that ſpirit ond = 
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to have ſecured to themſelves for ever all authority in the ſtate, and to have V. of R. 377. 
reduced the Commons to a kind of deſpondent ſubjection, a trifling an a 
accident gave occaſion to a wonderful change in the face of things: The 45 We "Bris 
Plebeians on a ſudden raiſed their drooping fpirits, and with a dauntleſs | 
ambition carried their pretenſions, and with ſucceſs too, higher than ever. | 4 


$. IL M. Fasius Aususrus, a Patrician of great credit in both par- ; 1 | 
ties, had two daughters, of whom the elder was married to S. Sulpicius, a | # 
Patrician by birth, and now Military Tribune; the younger to a rich Pe- 1 


beian, named C Licinius Stolo. One day when this Plebeianu's wife was at I 
her ſiſter's houſe, a Lictor who walked before Sulpicius at his return from iy 
the Senate, thunderꝰd at the door (an uſual thing) with the ſtaff of the Faſres, +4 
to give notice that the Magiſtrate was coming. This noiſe, to which | | 
the wife of Licinius had not been accuſtomed, put her into a fright. Her | 40 
ſiſter taking notice of it, could not forbear laughing at her, ſeeming 
much to wonder at her ignorance. A very ſmall matter, ſays Lity, is i 
ſufficient to diſturb the quiet of a woman's mind. The vanity of the N | 1H 
younger Fabia was ſtung to the quick: by her ſiſter's laughing ; it made | 
her feel the inequality of their conditions; and her uneaſineſs did not fail 
to be encreaſed by the crowd of people that came to pay their court to 
her ſiſter, and receive her commands. Her father happening to ſee her 
while ſhe was yet in the firſt anguiſh of her grief, and perceiving by her 
countenance that ſomething troubled her, kindly aſked her what it was, 
and whether all was well at home, Ar firſt he could get no fatisfac- 


a— 
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tory anſwer from her : She was aſhamed. to own cither that ſhe envied A 
her ſiſter, or was diſcontented with her huſband. But Fabius continuing Fi 
in ſoft words to preſs her to difcloſe the ſecret, ſhe at length confeſſed, 481 
that the true cauſe of her pain was her being married unſuitably to her 1 
guanty, and into a family incapable of honours and high ſtations. Ihr . 
ather being very fond of his daughter, omitted nothing that could be ſaid be 
to comfort her, promiſing, that it ſhould not be long before fbe ſaw as A 
bome the ſame honours which ſbe had ſeen in ber ſiſter's houſe. And bs 
from this time he began to plot with his ſon-in-law for the intereſt of the 77 
Commons; theſe two aſſociating in their projects L. Sextius a. young \ 
Plebeian of capacity and ſpirit, and who wanted nothing but a nobler : 1 
birth to qualify him for the higheſt offices in the Republic. The opprel- Li, p. 6. 4 
fon which the poor Plebeians labour'd under at this time, and from which c. 35. 1 
4 


— 


they could never hope to be freed, but by raiſing ſome of their own body 
to the ſupreme power, gave a fair occaſion to the cabal to attempt an in- 
novation in the Government. It was thought expedient, for the caſier 
compaſling their deſigns, that Licinius and Sextius ſnould begin by get- 
ting the Plebeian T ribuneſhip, a magiſtracy that would enable them, to 


= 9 . 
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ad Tribunatum Militum inter Patricios peten- mods & plebe per paucos  annos,. recuperaſſe 11: 
dum, quod tanta wi, ut liceret, tetenderant ; perpetnum patres widerentur. Ne id nimis 
Jed ne ad Plibeies quidem magiſtratus capeſſen- lætum parti alteri eſſet, parva (at plerumque 
dos, vetendo/oue ul wire acri experientique ſolet) rem ingentem moliundi cauſa inter e- 
a ert 19feffionemgue honorts uſurpaiti nit. M. Fabu Ambuſti, &c. 
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V. of R. 377. open themſelves a way to the higheſt dignities. And when they had 

Bef. F.C. 525. carried that firſt point (which they ſoon did) they immediately bent all 

45 Mil. Trib. their thoughts and power to put the Plebeians, already not inferior to the 
Nobles in courage and virtue, upon. a foot of equality with them in 
reſpect of honours too, boldly aiming, not at the Military Tribuneſhip, 
but at the very Confulſhip itſelf. They propoſed a law for ſuppreſſing 
the office of Military Tribune, reſtoring. the Conſulate, and requiring 
that of the two Conſuls to be annually choſen, one ſhould always be a P/-- 
beian. And in order to make the People more eager to pals this Lay, 
they tack'd it to two others relating to the Debts and the conquer'd 
Lands. 

By the firſt of theſe two laws there was to be deduQted from the capital 
debt whatever ſums had been paid for intereſt, and the principal was to be 
diſcharged in three years, and by three equal payments. 

The ſecond was to prohibit any Roman Citizen from poſſeſſing more 

App. de Bell, than five hundred acres of land. Whatever lands any one held beyond 
Civ. B. 1. c. 2, that reſtriction, were to be taken from him, and divided among the 
poorer Citizens, | 

It is eaſy to gueſs, that laws of ſuch weighty import were not to be 
obtained without violent ſtruggles. Riches and honours, thoſe objects of 
the moſt paſſionate deſires of men, were the intereſts in queſtion. The 
Senators, alarm'd and terrify'd, held public and private councils, but 
could fall upon no expedient to avert 0 impending evil, except that of 

aining ſome of the Tribunes over to their party; an expedient which in 

ike conteſts they had formerly employ'd with ſucceſs. And now the 

eight Collegues of Licinius and Sextius were all prevailed with to oppoſe 

the meaſures of theſe two; ſo that when the proj ectors of the new laws 

had convened the Tribes to give their voices concerning them, the other 

Tribunes would not ſo much as ſuffer the reading of them to the aſſembly : 

The word VETO (I forbid) put a ſtop to all proceedings thereupon. The 

two Tribunes having frequently aſſembled the people, but ſtill in vain, 

Sextius, at length, addreſſing himſelf to the Patricians, ſaid aloud, Ven) 

well; fince INTERCESSION * 7s always to have ſo prevailing a power, we ſhall 

take care to defend the Commons with the very ſame weapon. Appoint an aſſem- 

bly whenever you pleaſe for electing Military Tribunes ; the word VE ro, 

<vhich our Collegues now chant in concert ſo harmoniouſly, will not then be /o 

pleaſing a muſick to your ears. 

V. of R. 37%, F. III. Theſe were no empty menaces ; for the time being come fer a 
379: new election of Curule Magiſtrates, Sextius and Licinius oppoſed and hin- 


1 
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by der'q all proceeding thereto ; and way. themſelves continued in the Pl- 
332, bcian 1 ribuneſhip, they renewed the ſame oppoſition for five years ſuc- 


Livy, B. C. ceſiively, fo that the Republic fell into a kind of Anarchy. At length, 
c. 36. in the fifth year, a foreign enemy came as it were to the aſſiſtance of the 


Ike term expreſſing the Oppofiricn of the Tribunes to any public act. 


Senate. 
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Senate, The inhabitants of Velitræ a Roman Colony, grown wanton with 

idleneſs, and ſeeing no Roman army on foot, made tome incurſions on 

the lands of the Republic, and then beſieged Tuſculum. The Tufculans 

had long been allies, and had lately been admitted Citizens of Rome, fo 

that the Pleberans as well as the Nobles were aſhamed to refuſe them aſſiſt- 

ance, Sextius and Licinius therefore waving their Oppos ir ION, an aſſem- 

bly was held by an [nter-rex, for electing Military Tribunes. The choice v. of R. 382. 
fell on ſix Patrictans , who, after ſome difficulty in making the levies, Bef.7. C. 370. 
marched an army againſt the enemy, defeated them, raiſed the ſiege of Ty/- 4% Mil. Triv. 
culum, and beſieged Velitræ: And this place not being taken when their year 

drew towards a cloſe, the Centuries created fix new Military Tribunes * to 

carry on the ſiege; and, among theſe, * M. Fabius Ambuſtus, the father-in- * A ſecond time. 
law of Licinius Stolo. The ſtate of affairs at Kome was now much alter'd, not > * R. 383. 
only by this promotion of Fabius to the ſupreme magiſtracy, but by an in- 5 2 
creaſe of ſtrength which the favourers of the new laws had got in the college END 
of Tribunes, of whom at this time there were but five who oppoſed thoſe 

laws. Licinius and Sextius being thus ſupported by three of their col- 

legues and by a Military Tribune, puſh'd their point with more warmth 

than ever. They were now the ſeventh year in office, and, by long ha- 

bit, thoroughly practiſed in the art of managing the People. In the 

preſence of the multitude they boldly and repeatedly aſked the chief men of 

the Senate, with what aſſurance they could defire, that the laws ſhould allow 

them to poſſeſs more than ive hundred acres of land, when only two acres were 

allotted to each Plebeian ? Is it reaſonable that every one of you ſhould hold the 

lands of near three hundred Citizens, and that a Commoner ſhould hardly have 

ground enough whereon to build him a ſmall habitation to live in, or ſufficient 

for a burial-place when he dies? 

When by theſe and ſuch like doleful words they had ſtirred up the Liv. c. zy. 

People to a much greater indignation than they felt themſelves, they im- 

mediately added, But how is it poſſible that any bounds ſhould be ſet to the 

avarice of the Patricians, er to their oppreſſion of the People, unleſs the People 

themſelves will provide for their own ſecurity, by raiſing ſome of their own 

body to the Higheſt Magiſtracy ? Nor will it be ſufficient that Plebeians be 

qualified by law to be Conſuls. They obtain'd the privilege of landing for 

tbe Military Tribuneſhip ; and yet, in forty-four years *, not one of their 

order was promoted to that dignity ! The number of Military Tribunes, at 

their firſt inſtitution, was ordained to be Six, on purpoſe that the Commons 


IL. Fux1vs, a ſecond time, | | „ Q. Servitivs, a third time, 
P. Val ERIus, a fifth time, M. CoxxELIus, 

A. Maxlius, a fourth time, C. VeTuriIvs, a ſecond time, 
S. SULPICIUS, a third time, Q. QuixcTivs CIxcIxxATus, 
C. VaLERIVUS, A. CORNELIUS, 
S. Corxntgiivs, a ſixth time. M. Fa Brus. 


From the Year 309 to 353. 


40 

V. of R. 383. 
Bef. J. C. 369. 
47 My. Trib, 


V. of R. 384. 
Bef. J. C. 368. 
48 Mil. Trib, 
Livy, B. 6. c. 
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might have a fhare in that magiſtracy; nevertheleſs, by the power and influ. 
ence of the Nobles, their juſt pretenſions have been almoſt conſtantly defeated. 
And how much eafier will it be for the Patricians, when there are but ty 
Places to be filled by Conſuls, to ſecure them both to themſelves ? The ©; 
remedy is, to make it an indiſpenſible law, that there be always ons Ple- 
beian in the Conſulate. From that very day, and not till then, may ſbe 
Roman People be deem'd to have baniſhed Kings from Rome, and to hav 
eſtabliſhed Liberty on a firm baſis : From that very day the Plebeians il! 
begin to ſhare in all thoſe things which now give the Patricians the pre- 
eminence over them, Power, and Honour, Military Glory, and Mobility; 
they will enjoy great advantages themſelves and tranſmit them greater to their 
oEerTHY. 

ag" the Tribunes found that theſe diſcourſes were liſtened to with 
pleaſure, they propoſed a fourth law, That Decetmvirs be appointed 
inſtead of Duuuvinxs, to take care of the Sybilline Books, and to interpret 
them; and that Five of the Ten be always PlEeBEIan. However, al] 
proceedings on this, as well as the other Propoſals, were ſuſpended 
during the ſiege of Velitræ, which went on but ſlowly. The five Tri- 
bunes in the intereſt of the Senate had urged, that it was but juſt to 
wait the return of the army from before that place, that the Soldiers, 
who made ſo great a part of the Commons, might not be excluded from 
giving their votes when ſuch important innovations were on foot. 

$. IV. THE year ending before the return of the army, the Re- 
public choſe * ſix new Governors; but the People continued in the Pe- 
beian Tribuneſhip the two authors of the laws in diſpute. Sextius and 
Licinius having once more ſummoned the People (probably towards the 
cloſe of the year 384) were now reſolved to proceed without any regard 


to the Prohibition of their Collegues *. The Senate territy'd hereat, had - 
| courle 


L. Paririvs Crassus, 
S. SULPic1vs, a fourth time, 
L. VeTuRI1vUs. 


SP. SEFRVILIUS, 


2 L. QuixcTrus CarPtLOLINUS, 
S. CORNEL1Us, a ſeventh time, 


Book III. 


d Father Catrou and Monſ. Pertot ſeem 
both of them to have miſtaken ſome words 
of Livy in Us part of the ſtory, and by that 
miſtake to have fallen into a perplexity, 
which has induced the firſt to ſuppoſe a 
ground of conteſt between the Tribunes, for 
Which hs kas no authority, and the other to 
mit the mentioning of any conteſt at all be- 
„een them. 

Both the French writers relate, that the Tri- 
bunts were now unanimous upon the affair of 
the New Laws. The paffage in Lr vy, on 
Which 1 ſappoſe they found themſelves, is 
fois: Mam Tribus vocarentur, nes iutercaſſio 


4 g 7 * * 93089 bk. 
MEN EE NG LOPOYESHS obſtaret, tel! 7 atrcs ad 


duo ultima auxilia, ſummum imperium ſum- 
mumque ad civem decurrunt The words in 
Italic they underſtand to mean, That there 
avas no longer any opfe/ition to Sextius and Li- 
cinius from their Collegues : Whereas the 
context plainly, ſhews the true meaning of 
them to he not that Sextizs and Licinius were 
not cygeſe by their Collegues, but that they 
were not hinders by that oppoſition from 
proceeding; and it was this that alarm'd the 
Senate ſe much, as to make them name 2 
Dictator; That the Tribunes were fill 
divided about the new Laws, as before, 1s 
evident from the words in Livy which pre- 


ſently follow thoſe above cited. Quum 
Didtator 
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courſe to their laſt experiments, the Higbeſt Authority and the Greateſt Man. V. of R. 384. 
They named CAMIZLEUS to the DicTaTorsnie, this being the Bef. J. C. 368. 
fourth time of his being inveſted with that dignity. His promotion, if *. 2 
we may believe Plutarch, was much againſt the will of the People, nor p. 149. 
was Camillus himſelf very forward to accept the charge, not caring to 
exert the Dictatorial authority againſt thoſe who had ſo often on great 
occaſions repoſed their confidence in him, and believing that he was pitch- 
ed upon out of ill will, that he might be the inſtrument to oppreſs the 
Commons if he ſucceeded, or, failing, might himſelf be ruined. | 
The creation of a Dictator did not deter Sextius and Licinius from con- Liv. ibid. 
vening the Tribes to give their votes upon the new laws. Camillus, full of 
anger and indignation, and attended by a great body of the Patricians, re- 
paired to the Aſſembly, and there ſeated himſelf in his Tribunal. After 
the uſual conflict between the ita and the interceding Tribunes, and 
when, in ſpite of the VeTo of the latter, the former, ſupported by the 
People's favour, went on to take the ſuffrages of the Aſſembly, and the 
firſt Tribes had already voted for the Laws, the Dictator, riſing up, de- 
clared, that he was come to ſupport the privileges of the Commons, and that 
he would never ſuffer one part of the Tribunes to N the other of their 
richt of Oppoſition. Sextius and Licinius laughed at this artful ſpeech, 
and continued to take the votes. The Dictator hereupon, in great wrath, 
ſent his lictors to drive the People out of the Forum; threatning at 
the ſame time, that, if they offered to proceed to Law-making, he would 
ſummon them to the Campus Martius, oblige them to lift, and to march Pl. p. 150. 
into the field. His menaces, while they put the Commons into a fright, 
ſeemed to raiſe the courage of the two Tribunes. For theſe preferred a 
Bill, and engaged the Commons to pals it into a Law, That, in caſe M. 
Furius Camillus made uſe of his Di#atorial Power to obſtruct the enatting of 
the Laws in diſpute, he ſhould pay a fine of * 500000 aſſes of braſs. Camil- 
lus, preſently after, either intimidated by this Plebiſcitum, or (as Livy 
is * inclined to think) having diſcovered, that there had been ſome defect 
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in the ceremony of taking Auſpices, when he was created Dictator, 


abdicated his ſupreme Magiſtracy. 


Dictator ſipatus agmine Patriciorum, plenus 
iræ minarumque conſedifſet, atque ageretur 
res ſolito primum certami ue inter ſe Tribunorum 
Plebi ferentium Legem intercedentiumque ; & 
quanto jure potentior interceſſio erat, tantum 
— favore legum ipſarum, latorumque, 

e. 

Father Catron, not to be inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, conjectures that ſome of the Tri- 


bunes oppoſed the proceedings of the reſt at 


this junCture, not becauſe they diſapproved 

of the laws in queſtion, but out of reſpect 

for the DiQator then preſent, Sans daute par 

* ow le Dictatrur; that they were una- 
OL. I. 


6. v. 


nimous concerning the juſtice of paſſing the 
laws, and differ'd only as to the time. 

Or 50000 Drachmz ; i. e. 1614. 1 15. 8d. 
Arbuthnot. 

The Greek Drachma was in value the 
fame as the Roman Denarius, that is, 71d. 
Engliſh. 

b Liuy gives ſeveral reaſons for his believ- 
ing that it was not fear which made Camillas 
ref the Dictatorſhip. 1. The Character of 
the Man. 2. The Senate's appointing ano- 
ther Dictator to ſucceed him; which they 
would not have done, if the DiQatorial Au- 
thority had proved impotent in his hands. 
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Bef. 7. Cf without a Dictator, whoſe authority might be a curb upon the Tribunes, 


Lic. ibid. 


B. 6. c. 39. 


Fertst. 


Liv. c. 40. 
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F V. THE Senate in this nice conjuncture not knowing how to ad 


named P. Manlius to ſucceed Camillus in that dignity. | 

Livy tells us, that during a fort of inter-regnum, which there was be- 
tween theſe two Dictatorſhips, Sextius and Licinius held an Aſſembly of 
the People, and propofed their Laws anew; and that they might have 
obtained the paſſing of thoſe two which related to Land and Uſury, if 
thoſe would have fatisfied them : but that they refuſing to ſeparate the 
Laws, and requiring the People to give their voices upon all at the ſame 
time, the Aſſembly could not be brought to paſs that Law which related 
to the Conſulate, 

The new Dictator Manlius preſently diſcover'd himſelf to be a favourer 
of the Commons, by naming a Plebeian, C. Licinius (not Licinius Sts; 
the Tribune) for his General of the Horſe. Such a nomination was with. 
out example, but he endeavoured to juſtify himſelf to the Senate by al- 
ledging, that Licinius was his near kinſman, and that the dignity of Ge. 
neral of the Horſe was not greater than that of Military Tribune, which 
latter Licinius had heretofore enjoy'd. [This ſhews, that in the confuſions 
of a ſtate, mutual fidelity between the members of a party is not much to 
be depended upon, becaule of the priyate ties there that are among Citi- 
zens of the ſame City, tho' of oppoſite parrties. ] 

When the election of Tribunes came on, the method they took in order 
to get themſelves continued in office, was, to pretend that they would no 
longer ſerve. They repreſented to the People, that they were grown old 
in the Tribuneſhip to no purpoſe, and that after ſtruggling nine years with 
the Senate for the good of the Commons, the only recompence they had 
met with for their ſervices was neglect and ingratitude. You would very 
gladly be freed from the oppreſſion of Uſury, and you are very eager to have your 
ſhare of the conquer'd Lands; but when the queſtion is, to promate the honcur 
of your Tribunes, by whoſe labours and ot ag are to obtain thoſe benefits, 
you ſhew nothing but coldneſs and indifference. Is it conſiſtent with modeſty ji# 
you to aft theſe advantages by our means, while you reſolve to leave us afier- 
wards, not only without honour, but without hopes of honour ? To be plain then, 
the Laws we have propoſed are inſeparable. If you are willing to paſs then 
conjointly, you may then chuſe us again into the Tribuneſhip ; but if you are de- 
termined to rejeft that which relates to the Conſulate, be aſſured that we wil! 10 
longer ſerve, nor ſhall you get thoſe paſſed which concern Uſury and the con- 
quer'd Lands. 

All the Patricians in the aſſembly were ſtruck dumb with amazement at 
this open and reſolute Declaration, except Appius Claudius (Grandſon of 


3. Camilluss 22 of the ſame office At the time when the bill, ſor impoſing the 
again not long after, and while the three fine, is faid to have been preferred, he had 
Laws were ſtill in diſpute ; which he would power to hinder its paſſing into a Law, or he 


have been aſhamed to do, had he been ſo could not have hindered the paſſing of thoſe, 
lately overpower'd in the exerciſe of it. 4. for the ſake of which this was preferred. 


L the 
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the Decemvir.) Appius, not moved by any hope of influencing the aſſem- V. of R. 385. 
bly, but by anger and indignation, ſtepped forth and made a long and Bef. J C. 365. 
warm ſpeech, full of inwectives againſt the two Tribunes, thoſe TARQUINS, 
as he calPd them, the years of whoſe perpetual Tyranny were regularly num- 
ber d, as the years of the Kings were formerly in the Capitol. And he ex- 
patiated on the infolence of declaring, That the Commons ſhould not be free to 
paſs ſuch Laws as they approved, unleſs they would at the ſame time paſs others 
which they: did not approve, nar think to be for the public benefit. 4 
Appius s harangue had no other effect, than to delay for a white the pub- Liz, B. 5. 
lication of the laws: propoſed. The two authors of them were choſen the c. 42. 
tenth time into the Tribuneſhip; and it is probable, that the multitude 
being afraid of loſing ſuch able and zealous defenders, engaged them- 
ſelves to follow their directions implicitlx. | 
Not long after their re- election into power, they obtained the paſſing 
of that law which had been laſt; preferr'd, and which related to the 
guardianſhip of the Sybils Books. The Commons, content for the pre- 
ſent with this victory, ſuffer'd, ſix Patricians to be created Military Tri- 
bunes * for the next year, without mentioning any thing of the Conſulate. 
$. VI. IN the beginning of the new adminiſtration, ſudden advice v. of ?. 36. 
coming, that a cloud of Gauls from the coaſts of the Agriatick was ad- Bet. 7.C.3-6. 
vancing towards Rome, the danger, common to all, united the voices of 42"): d, 
all to raiſe Camillus (now the fifth time) to the Diftatorſhip. This great 1. 
man, though near fourſcore, yet conſidering the peril the ſtate was in, did 
not now plead infirmity, as he formerly had done, to decline the charge, 
but readily undertook-it, and liſted his ſoldiers. And knowing that the 
force of the Barbarians lay chiefly in their great ſwords, with which they 
laid about them in a rude unſkilful manner, hacking and hewing the head 
and ſhoulders, he cauſed iron helmets to be made for moſt of his men, 
{moothing and poliſhing the out-ſide ſo, that the enemies ſwords lighting 
upon them, might either ſlide off or be broken ; and round about their 
ſhields he drew a rim of iron, the wood itſelf not being ſtrong enough to zv. B. 6. 
ſuſtain the blows. The two armies came to a battle in the territory of c. 42. 
Alba. The Roman ſoldiers, ever ſince their defeat at the river Alia, had 
retained a fear of the Gauls: Nevertheleſs, Camillus, without much diffi 
culty, obtained a compleat victory. 
After this ſucceſs he led his army to attack Velitræ (the ſiege of which 
had been interrupted) but the City ſurrender'd to him without reſiſtance. 


A. Corntiivs, a ſecond time, P. VaLerivs, a ſixth time, 
L. Verurivs, a ſecond time, M. Gec anus, 
M. Cornetivs, a ſecond time, P. MaxLivs, a ſecond time. 


Plutarch tells us, that the Romans feared was an 8 to the caſe of an Iva 
the Gauls ſo much, that in a law they made from the Gauli. 
to excuſe Prieſts from military ſervice, there 
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49 Mil. Trib. 


Pull him dotun. Camillus, though greatly at a loſs what to do in this exi- 


Plus. in Cam. 
P · 15 2. 


Livy, B. 6. 


15 42. 
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He then returned to Rome, where the honours of a Trxrumpn were decreed 
him by Senate and Commons. | 

F. VII. THE People returning home elated with victory, were more 
obſtinately bent than ever on paſſing the three Laws, ſo long diſputed. On 
the other hand, the Senate, equally obſtinate in their oppoſition, would not 
ſuffer Camillus to lay down his Dictatorſhip, thinking that under the ſhelter 
of his great name and abſolute authority they ſhould be better able to con- 
tend with their adverſaries. Plutarch reports, that one day when the Dic- 
tator was fitting on his Tribunal in the Forum 1 public buſineſs, 
an officer, ſent by the Tribunes, commanded him to riſe and follow him, 
laying his hand upon him at the ſame time, as if he meant to drag him 
away by force. Never was a greater uproar or tumult in the Forum than 
on this occaſion; the Patricians, who ſurrounded Camillus, driving back 
the officer, and the multitude from below bawling out, Pull him down, 


gence, yet would not reſign his authority : Guarded by the Senators, he 
retired with them to the Senate-houſe ; but, before he enter'd it, turned tc- 
wards the Capitol, and beſought the Gods to put an end to theſe commotions, 
vowing to build a Temple to ConcorDy, if Union might be reſtored 
among his Fellow-citizens. IP 

After warm debates in the Senate about the meaſures proper to be 
taken, it was at length reſolved to comply with the people's deſires, and 
to accept the three Laws in queſtion, as the only means to procure domeſtic 

e. | 

The Commons having thus obtained the victory over the Nobles, the 
Comitia were held for electing Conſuls, and then L. SzxT1vs the 
Plebeian Tribune was choſen Collegue in that dignity to L. Æmilius Ma- 
mercinus a Patrician. Nevertheleſs, when the election of Sextius ſhould 
have been confirmed by the Senate, the Conſcript Fathers abſolutely re- 
fuſed to do it; and the new diſputes on this occaſion between the two 
parties roſe to ſuch a height, that the Plebeians were juſt ready to leave 
Rome, and make a new Skoksslox, when the Dictator propoſed an ex- 

ient for a reconciliation, Hitherto the diſpenſing of juſtice in the 
city had been a branch of the Conſular Office, but to which the Conſuls 
could not always attend, being commonly during the ſummer in the 
field at the head of armies. Camillus's propoſal was to ſeparate this 
function from the Conſulate, and to create a judge with the title of 
Px =ToR, to whom it ſhould be appropriated ; and he adviſed the Senate 
to ſuffer that one Conſul might be annually choſen out of the Plebeians, on 
condition that the Prætor ſhould be always a Patrician. This motion be- 
ing approved by both parties, the Senate confirmed the election of Sextus, 
and the Centuries created the fon of Camillus Pretor *. 


/ . iT. Xa ie ce. 


The Prztorſhip was the ſecond dignity in who bearing Faſces, walked before him. The 
the Commonwealth ; and the Prætor had the Provincial Prztors, created in after-times,were 
Prætexta, the Curule Chair, and two Liftors, allowed ſix Lictors. C. & R. 


5. VIII 
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$. VIII. TRANQUILLITY being thus eſtabliſhed, the Romans, in Y- of R. 386. 
gratitude to the Gods, ordered the Great Games to be celebrated. Theſe _—— 11 
uſed formerly to laſt but chree days, but now a fourth * day was added; 47%, B. 6. ; 
and on this account their name of Ludi Magni was changed into Lad: c. ;2. 14 
Maximi. It happened that the preſent Ales (for what reaſon is un- i 
known) refuſed to take upon them the care of making preparations for 1 
this feſtival ; upon which the young Pazricians cried out, That fince the 5 | 
affair in queſtion was the worſhip of the Gods, they ſhould think it no diſ- 4 
honour to be employ'd in it, provided they might be appointed EE DIL ES. Ay 
Accordingly the People, at the motion of the Di#ator, created a new 1 
office in favour of the Patricians. It was called the Curule Mdileſbip, I 
becauſe theſe ZEdiles (two in number) had the honour of the Curule Chair, 
which the Plebeian ZEdiles had not. The buſineſs was to take care of 
the Temples, Theatres, Games, Markets, Tribunals of Juſtice, and the 
repair of the City Walls, and alſo to ſee that no novelty was introduced 
into Religion; in after-times they had likewiſe the inſpection over books 
that were publiſhed, and pieces written for the Stage. 

Notwithſtanding ſome alarms, cauſed by a report, that the Gault, who V. of R. 387. 
had diſpers'd themſelves in Apulia, were again got together, and that the B**/-©365- 


Hernici threatened a rebellion, the Senate were unwilling to enter upon a * 


war under the adminiſtration of a Plebeian Conſul, leſt the glory he might 2 75 ol 
acquire, ſhould redound to the honour of his whole party ; ſo that all 
continued quiet both abroad and at home, excepting that the Tribunes of 
the Commons expreſs'd their diſcontent to ſee, that for one Plebeian Con- 
ſu} granted to the Commons, the Nobles had got three new Curule Ma- 
giſtrates. The Senate hereupon were prevailed with to conſent, that the 
Curule Adiles ſhould be choſen out of the Plebeians every ſecond year; and 
afterwards they left the People at full liberty to chuſe them every year out 
of either body. | 

$. IX. ROME after theſe eſtabliſhments continued at reſt, both from v. of R. 388. 
foreign wars and inteſtine diviſions, under the new Conſuls L. Genucius Bef. J. C. 364. 
a Plebeian, and Servilius Abala a Patrician. But it ſeems to have been 9oConlulthip. 
the fate of this city never to be in perfect tranquillity : A peſtilential 8 15 
ſickneſs ſpread itſelf on a ſudden, when no body could account for it. 
It could not be aſcribed to the irregularity of the ſeaſons. The winter 
had not been extraordinarily dry, nor had the cold weather been too 
ſuddenly ſucceeded by an immoderate heat ; nor had the ſummer been too 
rainy ; nor had the autumnal fruits, for want of ſufficient maturity, 
cauſed indigeſtions : Nor laſtly, had the Calabrian wind blown any dan- 
gerous and unwholſome air to Rome. This plague ſwept away, together Ly, B. - 
with great numbers of the People, ſome of the Magiſtrates ; one Cenſor, c. 2. | 
one Curule ZEdile and three Tribunes of the Commons: But what made 
it moſt memorable, was the death of the great Camillus, who, though full 


of years, was more : „ ſays Plutarch, than the whole multitude of 
thole who died of the fame diſcafe. | 


3 Plutarch ſays, that t his fourth day was added to the Feria Latine. 
1 C HAP. 
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$. I. The Romans have recourſe to various expedients for putting @ flop to the 
plague. The filial piety of the ſon of L. Manlius Imperioſus. F. II. Th: 
earth opens on a ſudden in the midſt of the Forum, and continues open, 15 
the great terror of the City. M. Curtius, a young Patrician, leaps ins 
the gulph compleatly armed and on horſeback. F. III. The Conſul Genucius, 
the FIRST PLEBEIAN Rome had ever placed at the head of an Army, 
unfortunately conduits the war againſt the Hernici, his Legions are routed, 
and he himſelf flain. F. IV, The Gauls advance within three miles «f 
Rome, encamping on the banks of the Anio. Young Manlius in fins: 
combat flays the mightieſt champion of the Gauls, a man of. a gigantick jia- 
ture; which ſo diſcourages them, that they leave their camp in the night 
and in confuſion. The next year the Gauls 7 again in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome; but are routed and driven thence by the Romans. The 
Conſuls mate war with ſucceſs againſt the Tyburtes and the Hernici. 


v. of R. 38c.F. I. IN the year of Rome 389, C. Sulpicius and C. Licinius Stolo took 


Bet. J C. 303. 
91Conſulſhip. (ſon- in-la 


Livy, B. 7. 


C. 2. 


to their old ſuperſtition of the Lectiſternium. 


poſſeſſion of the Conſulſbip. The latter was that famous Licinius 
w; to Fabius Ambuſtus) who Jointly with his Collegue Sextius had 
contrived the three Laws, and at the end of ten years, during which he had 
been Tribune of the Commons, had obtained the publication of them. And 
now the promiſe Fabius had made to his younger daughter was fulfilled, 
and ſhe had the pleaſure of ſeeing the Lifors with their Faſces march be- 
fore her Plebeian huſband, and of hearing them thunder at her gate. 
The plague ſtil] continuing, the Romans to he: a ſtop to it had recourſe 
ut this proved ineffectual ; 
and they endeavoured therefore to avert the- anger of -the Gods by a new 
inſtitution to their honour. Hitherto Rome had no other Publick Sports 
but thoſe of the Circus, that is to ſay, Races and Wreſtling, which were 


very proper exerciſes for ſo warlike a people. But now they introduced 


Val. Max. B. a new fort of Shows, which at firſt were innocent, but afterwards became 


3. Co I, 


Livy, B. 7. 


C. 2. 


indecent, and had a natural tendency to corrupt mens manners. Theſe 
ſhows were called Scenici, becauſe they were repreſented on a Scene, that is, 
a ſtage built in the Shade. The performers, who were brought to Rome 
from Hetruria *, danced to the Flute, and kept time with their motions 
and geſtures ; but their Entries had no manner of relation one to gan 

neither 


The Hetrurian word which ſignified a * Theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by ſatires written 
Player or Dancer, was Hifter ; and hence the in verſe, and ſet to the. flute; which ſatires 
name of Hiſtriones, given by the Rontans to were repeated with ſuitable geſtures. And 
all Stage-players, The firſt ſpeakers on the ſome years after, Livius Andronicus, who act- 
ſtage fell into the vicious taſte of the Feſcen- ed his own pieces, turn'd, the Satires into 
zzint, a people of Hetruria, who threw coarſe regular Plays, and confined himſelf in his 
and unpremeditated jeſts at one another, compoſitions to one uniform matter. But 

1 : wa 
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neither were the Dances accompanied with any verſes or diſcourſes in theſe 
early times. 15 | 

This kind of Comedy being performed in a part of the Circus near 
the banks of the Tiber, and the river happening to overflow at this time, 
the people concluded, that the new remedy they had invented to ap- 

aſe the Gods would be ineffectual. However, as they themſelves had 
— agreeably amuſed, they did not lay aſide the entertainments of the 
Scene. _ 

In the following Conſulſhip of L. AÆmilius and Cu. Genucius, the v. of R. 300. 
plague not ceaſing, the Romans bethought themſelves of an old religious Bef. J. C. 302. 
ceremony which, according to tradition, had ſucceeded in the like caſes. 2⸗Conſulduip. 
This was the driving of a Nail by a Dictator into the wall of the Temple 8 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the ſide next Minerva's ſanctuary, which was 
under the ſame roof. This Goddeſs was deem'd the inventreſs of Num- 
bers; and the Romans uſed to number the years of their ſtate by nails. 

Livy tells us, that there was a law written in antique characters and obſo- ;;., B. 
lete words, and fixed up in the Chapel of Minerva, importing, That thec. ;. 
chief Prætor for the time being ſhould on the Ides of September DRIVE THE 

Nair. (When this law was made, the Romans were perhaps unac- 


quainted with the numeral letters.) The fame author adds, that the — 
Conſul Horatius, who dedicated the Temple of Jupiter the year after the 5 
expulſion of Tarquin, performed at the ſame time the ceremony of i 


driving the Nail, which function was afterwards transſerred from the 
Conſuls to the Dictators, as magiſtrates of greater dignity and power; 
and that the cuſtom having been diſcontinued, it was now thought a 
matter of ſufficient importance for which a Dictator ſhould be expreſly 
created. | | 

T. Manlius was the perſon named to the Dictatorſhip. It is likely that 
the plague, which had laſted three years, ceaſed about this time, becauſe 
Livy makes no further mention of it. But Manlius being diſlatisfied to 
have the whole buſineſs of his office confined to a religious ceremony, 


was called upon ſo often to repeat his Plays, but fuch as were free from obſcenity, Theſe 


that he at laſt became hoarſe, and loſt his 
voice. Hereupon he got the people's con- 
{ent that a young man ſhould ſing for him, 
whilſt he only accompanied the verſes with 
proper geſtures; and then his action ſoon 
became more perfect, when his attention was 


no longer divided between ſinging and act- 


ing. When theſe Theatrical Pieces were 
thus brought into form, the Farces, which 
had made people laugh, were deſpiſed and 
ne glected. Neverchelels, the Roman youth 
revived them, and acted them at the end of 
their ſerious pieces. When the profeſs'd 
actors had finiſh'd their parts, ſome young 
Remans came upon the ſtage maſk'd, an 

began to repeat merry verſes, as formerly, 


pieces, which wete a ſort of compoſition be- 
tween Satires and regular Plays, had their 
firſt riſe in Atella, a city in Campania, and 
were called Exedia, that is, Verſes not be- 
longing to the Play. The Romans borrowed 


them from the Oi, a people of Campania. 


But the Reman youth never ſuffer'd the pro- 
feſſed actors to bear any part in their Exedia, 


leſt they ſhould diſhonour them. The per- 


ſons who acted theſe pieces were not liable to 
the penalties to which the H;/riones were 
ſubject; their names were not blotted out 
of the roll of the Tribes in which they had 
been incorporated ; nor were they excluded 


from military ſervices, as infamous perſons. 
C. & ER. 
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to their old ſuperſtition of the Lectiſternium. 


The Roman HisTory. 


Book III. 


GH AF. 

$. I. The Romans have recourſe to various expedients 107 putting @ flop to the 
plague. The filial piety of the ſon of L. Manlius Imperioſus. F. II. The 
earth opens on a ſudden in the midſt of the Forum, and continues open, 5 
the great terror of the City. M. Curtius, @ young Patrician, leaps inty 
the gulph compleatly armed and on horſeback. F. III. The Conſul Genucius, 
the FIRST PLEBEIAN Rome had ever placed at the head of an Army, 
unfortunately condutts the war againſt the Hernici, his Legions are routed, 
and he himſelf ſlain. F. IV, The Gauls advance within three miles «f 
Rome, encamping on the banks of the Anio. Young Manlius in finz!: 
combat flays the mightieſt champion of the Gauls, a men of a gigantick jia- 
ture; which ſo diſcourages them, that they leave their camp in the night 
and in confuſion. The next year the Gauls >; c+o again in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome; but are routed and driven thence by the Romans. The 
Conſuls mate war with ſucceſs againſt the Tyburtes and the Hernici. 


$. I. IN the year of Rome 389, C. Sulpicius and C. Licinius Stolo took 
poſſeſſion of the Conſulſbip. The latter was that famous Licinius 
(ſon-in-law! to Fabius Ambuſtus) who jointly with his Collegue Sextius had 
contrived the three Laws, and at the end of ten years, during which he had 
been Tribune of the Commons, had obtained the publication of them. And 
now the promiſe Fabius had made to his younger daughter was fulfilled, 
and ſhe had the pleaſure of ſeeing the Liclors with their Faſces march be- 
fore her Plebeian huſband, and of hearing them thunder at her gate. 
The plague ſtill continuing, the Romans to 7 a ſtop to it had recourſe 
ut this proved ineffectual; 
and they endeavoured therefore to avert the anger of the Gods by a new 
inſtitution to their honour. Hitherto Rome had no other Publick Sports 
but thoſe of the Circus, that is to ſay, Races and Wreſtling, which were 
very proper exerciſes for ſo warlike a people. But now they introduced 
a new ſort of Shows, which at firſt were innocent, but afterwards became 
indecent, and had a natural tendency to corrupt mens manners. Theſe 
ſhows were called Scenici, becauſe they were repreſented on a Scene, that is, 
a ſtage built in the Shade. The performers, who were brought to Rome 
from Hetruria *, danced to the Flute, and kept time with their motions 
and geſtures z but their Entries had no manner of relation one to 1 N 
8 neither 


The Hetrurian word which ſignified a Theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by ſatires written 
Player or Dancer, was Hifter ; and hence the in verſe, and ſet to the, flute; which ſatires 
name of Hi/triones, given by the Rontans to were repeated with ſuitable geſtures. And 
all Stage-players, The firſt ſpeakers on the ſome years after, Livius Andronicus, who act. 
ſtage fell into the vicious taſte of the Feſcen- ed his on pieces, turn'd, the Satires into 
nini, a people of Hetruria, who threw coarſe regular Plays, and confined himſelf in his 
and unpremeditated jeſts at one another, compoſitions to one uniform matter. ad . 
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neither were the Dances accompanied with any verſes or diſcourſes in theſe 
early times. 12 | 
This kind of Comedy being performed in a part of the Circus near 
the banks of the Tiber, and the river happening to overflow at this time, 
the people concluded, that the new remedy they had invented to ap- 
aſe the Gods would be ineffectual. However, as they themſelves had 
— agreeably amuſed, they did not lay aſide the entertainments of the 
Scene. "2 — | 
In the following Conſulſnip of L. AÆmilius and Cn. Genucius, the v. of R. 390. 
plague not ceaſing, the Romans bethought themſelves of an old religious Bef. 7.C.36-. 
ceremony which, according to tradition, had ſucceeded in the like caſes, 92Confulin'p. 
This was the driving of a Nail by a Dictator into the wall of the Temple Zang 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the ſide next Minerva's ſanctuary, which was 
under the ſame roof.. This Goddeſs was deem'd the inventreſs of Num- 
bers; and the Romans uſed to number the years of their ſtate by nails. 
Livy tells us, that there was a law written in antique characters and obſo- j;., B. -. 
lete words, and fixed up in the Chapel of Minerva, importing, That the c. 3. 
chief Prætor for the time being ſhould on the Ides of September DRIVE THE 
Nait. (When this law was made, the Romans were perhaps unac- 
quainted with the numeral letters.) The ſame author adds, that the 
Conſul Horatius, who dedicated the Temple of Jupiter the year after the 
expulſion of Tarquin, performed at the ſame time the ceremony of 
driving the Nail, which function was afterwards transſerred from the 
Conſuls to the Dictators, as magiſtrates of greater dignity and power; 
and that the cuſtom having been diſcontinued, it was now thought a 
matter of ſufficient importance for which a Dictator ſhould be expreſly 
created. . | 
T. Manlius was the perſon named to the Dictatorſhip. It is likely that 
the plague, which had laſted three years, ceaſed about this time, becauſe 
Livy makes no further mention of it. But Manlius being diflatisfied to 
have the whole buſineſs of his office confined to a religious ceremony, 
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was called upon ſo often to repeat his Plays, 
that he at laſt became hoarſe, and loſt his 
voice. Hereupon he got the people's con- 
{ent that a young man ſhould ſing for him, 
whilſt he only accompanied the verſes with 
proper geſtures; and then his action ſoon 
became more perfect, when his attention was 


no longer divided between ſinging and act- 


ing. When theſe Theatrical Pieces were 
thus brought into form, the Farces, which 
had made people laugh, were deſpiſed and 
ne glected. Neverchelels, the Roman youth 
revived them, and acted them at the end of 
their ſerious pieces. When the profeſs'd 
actors had ſiniſh'd their parts, ſome young 
Remaus came upon the ſtage maſk'd, and 
began to repeat merry verſes, as formerly, 


but fuch as were free from obſcenity. Theſe 
pieces, which were a ſort of compoſition be- 
tween Satires and regular Plays, had their 
firſt riſe in Atella, a city in Campania, and 
were called Exedia, that is, Verſes not be- 
longing to the Play. The Romans borrowed 


them from the Oi, a people of Campania. 


But the Roman youth never ſuffer'd the pro- 
feſſed actors to bear any part in their Exedia, 
leſt they ſhould diſhonour them. The per- 
ſons who acted theſe pieces were not liable to 
the penalties to which the Hiſtriones were 
ſubject; their names were not blotted out 
of the roll of the Tribes in which they had 
been incorporated ; nor were they excluded 
_—_ . ſervices, as infamous perſons. 
& E. | 
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and it being believ'd that the Hernici were preparing to ſhake off the 
Roman yoke, he laid hold of this pretext to continue himſelf in power. 
He order'd troops to be rais'd, and even uſed violence to make the 
citizens inliſt themſelves. However, the Tribunes of the People oppoſed 
his deſign, repelled force with force, and at length obliged him to abdi- 
cate. And the Conſuls for the new year, Q, Servilius and + L. Genucius, 
were no ſooner in office, than he was cited by Pomponius, one of the Tri. 
bunes, to anſwer before the People for the violence and cruelty which 
he had exerciſed towards the Citizens. But nothing was ſo much deteſted 
as his cruel nature, and the ſurname of Imperioſus (intolerable in a free 
city) which he had acquired by his exceſſive ſeverity, ſhewn no leſs to 
his own blood and kindred than to ſtrangers. For the Tribunes, among 
other things, accuſed him of inhumanly and barbarouſly treating one of 
his own ſons for no juſt cauſe, and meerly upon account of ſome natural 
defects. This fon of Manlius, named Titus, had an impediment in his 
ſpeech, and was beſides of ſlow parts ; and for theſe reaſons only, his 
father had confined him to the country, where he made him work like one 
of his ſlaves. 

Manlius had a copy of his accuſation . rip him, and twenty ſeven days 
to prepare for his defence. All were highly exaſperated againſt him, ex- 
cept the ſon himſelf, who hearing of what paſs'd, and not being able to en- 
dure the thought that he too ſhould furniſh matter of accuſation againſt his 
father; and to the end that Gods and Men-might know how far he was 
from wiſhing to give his father's enemies any aſſiſtance, he reſolved upon 
a moſt extraordinary method to deliver him, a method (as Livy obſerves) 
ſuitable to his ruſtic education and character, but laudable for the filial 
piety that inſpired it. Early in the morning he privately and alone left 
the village to which he had been baniſhed, came to Rome, nor ſtopt till he 
arrived at the door of Pomponius the Tribune, who was not yet up. He 
ſent him word, that the ſon of Manlius deſired to ſpeak with him about an 
affair that would admit of no delay. The Tribune believing that the 
young man was come either to thank him for the concern he had taken in 

is misfortunes, or perhaps to diſcover to him ſome new proofs of his fa- 
ther's tyrannical temper, order'd him to be brought in. Manlius, as ſoon 
as they had faluted each other, defir'd to ſpeak with him in private without 
witneſſes ; upon which every body preſent was order'd to retire. 'Then the 
young man drawing out a poniard, and ſtanding over the Tribune, threatned 
to run him through, if he did not immediately and ſolemnly ſwear to deſiſt 
from the proſecution of his father. Pomponius was too much terrified not 
to ſwear whatever the other pleaſed to dictate; and he excuſed himſelf after- 
wards to the People for his dropping the proſecution, by alledging the oath 
which had been extorted from him. The People were not diſpleaſed at the 
bold interprize of a ſon in favour of a father, which was the more lauda- 
ble, inaſmuch as the father's hard ufage of his ſon had not been able to 
leflen his filial piety. So that not only the father was diſcharged, but the 


affair ended much to the honour of young Manlius, who the ſame year was 
| | promoted 
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promoted, by the ſuffrages of the People, to one of the moſt important Y. of R. 301. 
poſts in the army. Every Roman Legion was commanded by ſix Legio- — — 2 a 


nary Tribunes, and theſe officers had been hitherto left to the choice of the 
Generals; but this year the People thought fit to ele& part of them in 
the Comitia. Of twenty-four Legionary Tribunes appointed at this time, 
the People choſe ſix, and T. Manlius was named the ſecond of the ſix. 


We ſhall ſoon ſee him by his merit ſurmount all the diſadvantages of his 
education. 483 
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F. II. THE fame year a very extraordinary accident threw the City Liv. B. -. 
into a conſternation. The ground, perhaps by the violence of an earth- c. 6. 
quake, opened to a great breadth and depth in the midſt of the Forum, ap Max. 
and continued gaping in a frightful manner. Neither could this chaſm 0, J. , . 
be filled up by throwing abundance of earth into it, wherein the Citi- S. in. de 
zens laboured with great diligence. The Augurs * 9 conſulted here - Civitat. Dei 


upon, told them, That their purpoſe would never be elected, until that 
thing, wherein the ſtrength and power of the Roman People chiefly conſiſted, 
were dedicated and devoted to that place, and that ſuch a ſacrifice would ſecure 
the eternal duration of the Roman ſtate, Great conſultation there was, 
and much doubt concerning the meaning of this Oracle. At length 
M. Curtius, a Patrician, a brave young man, reproving the ſtupidity of 
his fellow-citizens, aſked them, how they could doubt whether Rome had 
any thing more valuable than Arms and Valour ? Having armed himſelf 
compleatly, and mounted a horſe richly capariſon'd, he came to the 
Forum, where the People were aſſembled in crowds. While they ſtood 
ſilent with wonder and expectation, he turned his eyes one while to the 
Capitol and then to the Pit, and having adored the celeſtial and infernal 
Gods, and devoted himſelf to death for his country, he leapt at once 
horſe and man into the gulph. The People, both men and women, 
threw in after him great quantities of corn, fruit, and other oblations ; and 
it is probable that with theſe, and afterwards with earth and rubbiſh, the 


B. 5 


hole was quite filled 32 * But ſome authors fabulouſly report, that the Val. Max. B. 
0 


ground immediately c 
opening. 

$. III. AFTER this expiation, the Romans unanimouſly reſolv'd to 
turn their arms againſt the Hernici, who had made depredations in the 


ed upon Curtius's precipitating himſelf into the 5+ e. 6. 


territory of Rome, and had refuſed the ſatisfaction demanded by the he- Livy, B. 7. 
ralds of the Republic. The conduct of the war fell by lot to Genucius, © © 


the firſt Plebeian Conſul that was ever intruſted with the Command of an 
Army ; and both parties were very anxious about the ſucceſs of his ex- 
pedition, becauſe according to the event it would be judged whether the 
Republic had done well to admit Plebeians to ſhare in the Conſular Dig- 
nity. It happened unluckily for the Commons, that Genucius proved un- 
ſucceſsful in the campaign. He fell into an ambuſh, his legions were 
routed, and he himſelf killed. The Patricians did not fail to take ad- 
vantage of this accident. - They exclaimed in all places, that the misfor- 
tunes of Rome were owing to the vengeance of the Gods, who had been 

Yor, I. Rrr | deſpiſed. 
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V. of R. 391. deſpiſed, That the Commons might indeed by force of a. law deprive 
Bet. 7. C. 361. the Nobles of their birth-right, and transfer the Auſpices to thoſe wha 


93Conſulſhip. 


Li vy, P. To 


0. 7. 


v. of R. 392. 

Bef. J. C. 360. 

94Conſulſhip. 
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could not take them without impiety ; but that no ſuch la- would pre. 


vail againſt the immortal Gods, whoſe anger at the profanation of their 
rites was ſufficiently declared by the defeat of the army, and the death 
of its Commander. | | | 

Servilius the ſurviving Conſul, with the approbation of the Senate, 
named to the Dictatorſhip Appius Claudius, the man who had the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the oppoſition made to the new law complained 
of. hile Appius was raiſing a ſecond army at Rome, the Hernici, fluſh'd 
with their ſucceſs, advanced to attack the camp of the Romans under the 
command of C. Sulpicius, who had been Lieutenant to Genucius, and had 
fince that GeneraFs defeat collected his ſcatter'd troops. The Roman, 
couragiouſly ſallied out of their entrenchments, and repulſed the enemy, 
Appius ſoon after arrived with his new levies, and having rewarded the 
ahi; of the Lieutenant and his ſoldiers with praifes, prepared for a 
general battle. 

On the other hand, the Hernici, in order to preſerve the advantage they 
had gained over Genucius, exhauſted their whole country of men to rein- 
force their army; and, among the multitude of their ln choſe out 
three thouſand two hundred, whom they divided into eight Coborts, of 
four hundred each. Theſe were the flower of their army, and made a 
ſeparate corps that their valour might be the more conſpicuous ; and to 
engage them to behave themſelves bravely, their Generals honour'd them 
with marks of diſtinftion, promiſed them double pay, and exempted 
them from all the drudgery of military ſervice. In the general action, 
which ſoon followed, when the Roman Knights had made ſeveral efforts 


in vain to diſorder the enemy's battalions, and when with permiſſion of 


their General they had diſmounted, and placed themſelves in the firſt line 
of the foot, the eight choſen Cohorts made head againſt them, fo that the 


flower of both nations came now to a cloſe engagement. The victory 
was a long time doubtful, and it ſeemed to be only the better fortune of 


the Romans which determined it in their favour. However, they loſt a 
fourth part of their army, and a great number of Knights. Appius had 
no Triumph granted him, which can be imputed to nothing but the un- 
willingneſs of the People to do honour to the moſt declared enemy of the 
Plebeian party. 


$. IV. AND now notwithſtanding the misfortune of Genucius and the 


murmurs of the Nobility, the Centuries made no ſcruple to chuſe a Conſul 


out of the Plebeians for the next year. C. Licinius Calvus Stolo was elected 


a ſecond time; and with him was joined C. Sulpicius, ſurnamed Pericus. 


Under theſe Generals the Romans advanced into the country of the Hernici, 
and finding no enemy in the field, laid fiege to Ferentinum. This place 
having ſurrendered, they took the road to Rome; but when they came to 


7ybur, they found the gates ſhut againſt them. There had been frequently 


miſunderſtandings between the Republic and the Tyburtes, but now it = 
* 
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have the confidence to think of coping with the Republic, unleſs encouraged 


proper, as in time of imminent danger, to name a DiFator, T. Quintlius 
Pennus was the perſon nominated to that dignity; and he appointed S. 
Cornelius to be his General of the Horſe. 

The apprehenſions of the Republic were not groundleſs. The Ciſalpine 
Gauls having taken arms again to revenge their defeat, came and en- 
camped three miles from Rome, near one of the bridges of the Anio. The 
Romans, under the command of the Dictator, immediately advanced to 
meet them. Nothing but the river parted the two armies, and neither 
party endeavoured to break down the bridge, leſt it ſhould ſeem to argue 
tear. This bridge became the ſcene of many combats between the cham- 
pions of the two armies. One day a Gaul of a gigantick ſize advanced 
upon the bridge, and challenged the ſtouteſt of the enemy to ſingle com- 
bat. His extraordinary ftature ſtruck ſuch a terror into the braveſt of 
the Romans, that not one of them for a long time durſt enter the lifts 
againſt him. Young Manlius alone, who had fo remarkably ſignaliz'd 


ter the Gaul: For, ſaid he, though I were ſure of viftory, I would never 
fight out of my rank without your command; but if you will give me leave, 
Iwill ſhew that huge beaſt, - that I am deſcended of the ſame family which 
drove the Gauls headlong from the Capitol. Go, Manlius, anſwered the 
Dictator, and be as conragious for the glory of thy country, as thou waſt for 
the defence of thy ſather. The two champions came ſoon to an engage- 
ment. Manlius had for this combat choſen a ſhort fword made both for 
cutting and ſtabbing, and artfully getting within the long one of his ene- 
my, gave him two ſtabs, and laid him breathleſs on the ground. The 


the ſurname of Torguatus, which deſcended to his poſterity. The event 
of this ſingle combat ſeem'd to the Gauls fo bad an omen for the reſt of 


themſelves in Campania. Nor could they well have retired to their own 
country without the aſſiſtance of the Tyburtes, who furniſhed them with 


proviſions. 
to go unpuniſh'd ; and ſo ſoon therefore as the Conſuls for the new year, 


were made at Rome to chaſtiſe them. Poetelius conducted this war, while 
Fabius marched againſt the Hernici, who perſiſted in their revolt. The 


Latines, formerly ſo attached to her, ſtood abſolutely neuter. In the 

mean time the Gauls ventur d to advance again to the very neighbour- 

hood of Rome, and block d up — gate Collina. To make head _ 
rr 2 e 


by ſome ſecret intelligence with the Gauls, who were in motion, thought 7 


Republic was at this time deſtitute of all affiſtance from abroad. The very 


491 


war declared; and the Romans perhaps believing that the Tybyrtes could not 4 27 = 392. 
J. C. 360. 


4 Conſulſhip. 


his piety to his father, thought he had found a danger worthy of his va- Liv. B. 
lour. He went to the Di#ator, and aſked permiſſion of him to encoun- c. 10. 


Gaul had a Collar * about his neck, which Manlius took from him, and * In Latin 
put it about his own in token of victory; and hence it was that he got 799% 


the war, that they abandon'd their camp in the night, and diſpers'd c. 11. 


This people had too openly declared againſt the Republic to be ſuffer'd V. of R. 393. 


Bef. J. C. 359. 


M. Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Poetelius Libo enter'd upon their office, levies 9 
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theſe dangerous enemies, the Republic named Servilius Abala Didtator, 
without recalling either of the Conſuls. Servilius came to an engagement 
with the Gauls under the very walls of Rome, where the Romans fight- 
ing within ſight of their fathers, wives, and children, were irreſiſtible, 
The Gauls fled towards Tybur, and being favour'd: by the Tyburtes, who 
made a fally to facilitate their retreat, enter'd it, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of Poetelius, who attack'd them in their flight. Poetelius never- 
theleſs obtained a Triumph, while his Collegue Fabius, who had fought 
with ſucceſs againſt the Hernici, had only an Ovation. The Didlator, 
who had moſt deſerved a Triumph, declined that honour, and laid dow: 
his Dictatorſbip. 


C HAP. VI. 
$. I. A domeſtic ſedition, which is ſoon quel d. An incurſion of the Tyburtes, 


who are ſoon repulſed. The commencement of a new war againſt Rome by 
the Tarquinienſes. F. II. The Gauls appear on a ſudden in the plains of 
Præneſte. C. Sulpicius, named Dictator, with an army, ſtrengthened by 
the Latines, marches againſt them. By the help of a new ſtratagem be 
obtains a compleat victory. The Hernici, and the Tarquinienſes are van- 
quiſhed by the Romans. F. III. Two new Tribes are formd. A Law is 
paſs'd againſt openly canvaſſing for votes. Another fixing the legal intereſt 
of money at One per Cent. per month. Licinius Stolo, author of the 
law againſt any man's poſſeſſing more than ſive hundred acres of land, is 
convitted of a breach of it. A law is paſſed againſt holding the Comitia 
in any place but Rome. F. IV. The Faliſci and Tarquinienſes having 
engaged all Hetruria to take part Hth them againſt Rome, C. Marcius 
Rutilus, he PLzEBELAN Conſul of the laſt year, is named DicTartoR 
by Popilius the PuzEBEIAaN Conſul of this, to the great diſpleaſure of 
the Nobles. He obtains a compleat victory over the enemy, and has 4 
Triumph, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Senate. Two Patricians are 
choſen to the Conſulate, contrary to the intent of one of the Licinian latus, 
and the cuſtom for eleven years paſt. The next year the Faſces are again in 
the hands of two Patricians ; and likewiſe the year following. T. Manlivs 


(who had never been ConsuL) is named DicTA TOR to conduct an army 
egainſt the Coerites. 


$ J. HE Tyburtes made a jeſt of Poetelius's Triumph, and threatened 
to be ſoon again at the gates of Rome. This made the Romans 


V. of R. 394. ſenſible, that theſe enemies were neither conquered nor humbled ; and the 
Bef.7.C 358. new Conſuls therefore, M. Popilius Laenas and Cn. Manlius Imperioſus, 
95 Conſulſnip. would probably have led an army into the territory of Tybur, if they had 


not been hinder'd by a ſudden rifing in the City, of the People againſt the 
Senate. Popilius was Pontifex to the Goddeſs Carmenta, as well as Conſul, 
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and was juſt offering a ſacrifice, when he received the news of the commo. V of R. 39- 
tion. He ran from the altar in his Pontifical Robe to the place where the Bef. J. C. 388. 
People were aſſembled, and by his influence put a ſtop to the ſedition, 25 Conſulſip. 
And becauſe the robe he then wore was Laena, he thence got the name oy abe 
of Laenas. But Popilius was very ſoon obliged to aſſume the Soldier. Cic. in Brut. 
A handful of Tyburtes, out of a bravado, and to make good their late 
threatenings, came in the dead of the night to the very gates of Rome, and 
alarm'd the City. The two Conſuls, as ſoon as it was day, marched out 
with their troops at different gates, and eaſily repulſed theſe bold enter- 
priſers, whoſe attempt ſerved only to re-eſtabliſh tranquillity in Rome, and 
totally extinguiſh the ſedition. 

In this ſame year the Targuinienſes, a people of Hetruria, enter'd the 
Roman territory in arms; nevertheleſs the Romans poſtponed their revenge 
till they had choſen new Conſuls. 

$. II. THE perſons elected were C. Fabius Ambuſtus and C. Plautius v. of R. 30; 
Proculus. The hoſtilities of the Targuinienſes were ſoon followed by a Bef. J C. 3 7. 
new alarm from the Boii, who appear'd on a ſudden in the plain of Præ- 97 Conſulſhip. 
neſte, and advanced as far as Pedum. But in the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes 22 4 * 
of the Republic, the Latines (for what reaſon is uncertain) very ſeaſonaa 
bly renewed their ancient my of alliance with Rome, and furniſh'd her 
with the ſame quota of men as formerly. With this re-inforcement ſhe was 
in a condition to make head againſt all her enemies. C. Sulpicius was Appian. in 
named Dictator to conduct the war againſt the Gauls. With the beſt Celric. 
Legions of the Conſular armies, ſtrengthened by the Latin auxiliaries, he 
took the field, and met the enemy. Both armies were very ardent to 
engage; but the Di#ator reſtrained the impetuoſity of his troops, think- 
ing it better policy not to run the hazard of a battle, ſince the Gauls 
muſt neceſſarily be diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, having prepared no 
magazines, and being no longer ſupplied by the Latines. The ſoldiers 
however did not enter into their General's views, and univerſally mur- 
mured againſt him, as a timorous commander of brave men, They came 
in crowds to the Di#ator's quarters, and demanded acceſs to him, having 
named Sextius Tullius (a man of diſtinguiſh'd courage, and who for ſeven 
years paſt had been firſt Captain of the firſt Corps in the army) to be 
their ſpeaker. Sulpicius was ſurprized to find himſelf ſurrounded by a 
number of mutineers, and eſpecially to fee Sextius at their head, whom 
he had thought an unblameable officer. Sextius, in the name of the 
army, reproached him with the diſadvantageous opinion he ſeemed to 
have entertained of the valour of his troops, and get him to lead them 
to the enemy. His ſpeech to the Dictator was follow'd by the acclamations 
of the multitude, who all cried out for leave to arm and march to battle. 
Sulpicius found himſelf under a neceſſity of B to comply with 
their deſires; but then, taking Sextius aſide, he aſked him, I hat it was 
that had put him at the head of a Faction? The brave Centurion reply d, 
that it was not any want of reſpect to his General, or ignorance of the 
Martial Laws; but to prevent the ſoldiers chuſing an inſolent leader, nat 
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v. of E. 305. might do ſomething injurious to the dignity of the DiFator: He then 


adviſed Sulpicius to yield to the deſires of the ſoldiers, who otherwiſe 
ſeem'd inclined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of fighting, whether he would 
or not. An accident preſently convinced the DiFator of the truth of what 
Sextius had told him. Two beaſts of burden, which eſcaped out of the 
Roman intrenchments, and were ſeized by the Gauls, had like to have 
been the occaſion of a general action. The Roman ſoldiers were with 
difficulty reſtrained by their Centurions. Sulpicius therefore thought it no 
longer proper to delay the engagement, and gave notice in the camp that 
he would offer battle the next day. 

The Romans being inferior to the Gauls in number, the DiFator, to 
remedy this diſadvantage, made uſe of a ſtratagem which had never been 

iſed before. He order'd his Muleteers to put upon their mules the 
furniture of war-horſes, to mount them, march. ſilently up to the hills, 
and hide themſelves in the woods till they received farther orders. This 
extraordinary body of troopers, to the number of about one thouſand, ap- 
pearing opportunely in the plain in the heat of the action, ſo intimidated 
the Gauls, who fear*d to be ſurrounded, that they preſently diſperſed and 
fled, loſing more men in their flight than in the action, for few of them 
eſcaped the ſlaughter. 

Sulpicius, when he had been honoured with a Triumph, and had made 
a preſent of ſome of the enemies ſpoils to Jupiter Capitolinus, abdicated 
the Di#atorſhip, and the Government returned into the hands of the two 
Conſuls tor the year. Plautius vanquiſhed the Hernici, and totally ſub- 
dued them. But Fabius was altar in battle by the T arquinienſes, who, 
to ſhew their contempt to the Republic, cut the throats of 307 Roman 
priſoners. However, the Conciliation of the Latines, the total Overthrow 
of the Gauls, and the Reduction of the Hernici, made this a proſperous 
year for the Republic. Rome was now in almoſt as flouriſhing a condition 
as before it was taken by King Brennus. 

$. III. SOME Roman Citizens being at this time ſent into the Pomptin 
Territory, to ſtop the incurſions of the Veliterni and Privernates, form'd 
a new Tribe there, called Pomptina, which with the Tribe Publicia, or 
Popilia, lately eſtabliſhed in the territory of the Volſci, made the whole 
number of the Tribes twenty ſeven. 

At this time likewiſe a law was made, at the motion of Poetelius the 
Tribune, and with approbation of the Senate, againſt openly canvaſſing 
for votes. It was occaſioned by the ambition of the Novi Homines, or 
upſtart Gentlemen, who, not content with ſolliciting ſuffrages in the Forum 
Remanum, went even to the country fairs, and ». 55 public meetings, to 
buy voices. This, ſays Livy, was the firſt law of the kind preferred to 
the People ; nevertheleſs, according to the ſame author, a law was paſs d 
in the year 32 1, forbidding the candidates to make their robes whiter than 
Cay, and this * in order to give a check to the practice of canvaſſing 

or offices. 


Under 
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Under the following adminiſtration of C. Marcus Rutilus and Cn. V. of R. 306. 
Manlius * Imperioſus, the intereſt of money, which before was arbitrary, Bef. 7. C. 356 
was, at the motion of the Tribunes of the People, ſettled at One per Cent. "af n * 

month *. This regulation fo diſpleaſed the avaricious Patricians, that, Livy, B. * 
to revenge themſelves on the Plebeiaus, they cited the famous Licinius Stolo c. 16. 
to anſwer for the breach of one of the four laws (which he himſelf had 1% Mar. 
ſo zealouſly promoted) prohibiting any Citizen to poſſeſs more than five 0 * 4 18 
hundred acres of land. Licinius actually poſſeſs'd a thouſand; but, to c. 4 N 


cover his breach of the oy, had emancipated his fon, and made him the 


nominal N of one of them. However, he was convicted, be- 
fore the Prætor, of fraud, and fined ten thouſandꝰ Aſſes of Braſs. Theſe 


inteſtine commotions being over, the Conſul! Marcius was order'd to con- 
duct an army againſt the Privernates, who the year before had declared 
againſt Rome. Marcius routed the enemy in the field, and purſued them 
to Privernum, which, to preſerve it from being plunder'd, they imme- 
diately ſurrender'd. 

But Cu. Manlius, the other Conſul, gain'd little glory in his expedition 
againſt the Faliſci, whom he had been ſent to puniſh for ſeveral inſults on 
the Republic. Nothing was talked of in Rome, but his attempt upon 
the Conftitution. He had ventured to aſſemble the Tribes near Sutrium, Liv. B. 7. 
and had there made a law in his camp, That the twentieth part of the price © **- 
of every ſlave, thereafter ſold, ſhould be paid into the public Treaſury. The 
Senate had conſented to this law, notwithſtanding the irregularity of 
holding the Comitia by Tribes in the Camp. But the Tribunes of the People 


thought this ſtep of the Conſul of dangerous conſequence to the public 


liberty; and therefore got a law paſſed, forbidding any man to 


emble 


the People in Comitia, any where but in Rome, upon pain of death. 
However, the law relating to the twentieth part of the price of ſlaves was 


not repealed. 


* Livy's words are, De Uncriar1o 
FoEN ORB rogatio eſt perlata &c. 
* The intereſt of money both in Rome 
* and Grtece, was high for a conſiderable 
time. Simple intereſt was exacted month- 
ly in both places, at the rate of one 
cent. per month, The Romans paid a 
« Denarius a month for 100 Denarii : and it 
is mentioned by Cicero as monthly, — 
And becauſe the 4s was reckoned any 
Integer, it was likewiſe called e Uſure : 
* $0 Aſes Uſure and Centeſimæ Uſuræ 
** are the ſame thing. —Livy and Tacitus 
mention the Foerus Unciarium, and Semiun- 
* ciarium as high, which according to the 
proportion of the 4s, being but N or A in 
the month, muſt only make 1 or I per 
cent. per Annum. And the Law of the XII. 
tables forbids, Ne quis unciario foenore am- 
* plius exerceto. So it is expreſſed by Tacitus, 

L 


« Theſe expreſſions cannot be interpreted 
« according to the an of the tables, 
« but differ from all the others, and they 
«« certainly denote the Centeſima U/ura : But 
« how this way of expreſſion in theſe two 
« authors has happened I can Tar. no ac- 
count: It ſeems on put the Lucia for the 
« A; or Integer ——Semiſſes Uſure or per 
ce cent. per month, ſix per cent. a year, Which 
« Pliny calls civilis et modica, came to be the 
« public and cuſtomary intereſt of money; 
« for the After Lſuræ came to be a grievance, 
« and occaſion'd great tumults among the 
te people: yet ſtill he that took it was not 
« reckoned to tranſgreſs any law; and there 
« were ſome y Ufurers that exacted 


« double, triple, nay four times as much.” 


Arbuthnot, chap. xxii. Of the intereſt of 
money. 
d Or 321. 55. Iod. Arbuthnot. 


g. IV. 
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V. of R. 297. F. IV. THE Conſuls for the following year, M. Fabius Ambuſtus and 
Bef. 7. C3855. M. Popilius + Laenas (both a ſecond time) no ſooner entered on their 
2% Ay office, than they took their Military employments by lot. Popilius com- 
+ A ad time. manded the army which was to act againſt the Tyburtes. He found them 
ſhut up within their walls, and ravaged their lands without oppoſition, 
But Fabius had a more difficult war to manage againſt the united Faliſc 
and Targuinienſes. They ſtirred up all Hetruria againſt the Republic. 
The Hetrurians advanced towards the Roman Territory, as far as the $alt- 
Pits, on the banks of the Tiber; and their approach obliged the Ro. 
mans to have recourſe to the uſual remedy in great emergencies. The 
Conſul Popilius was ordered to name a Diator ; and as he was a Plebeian 
himſelf, he pitched upon C. Marcius Rutilus, the Plebeian Conſul of the 
laſt year, to raiſe him to that dignity. The Di#ator likewiſe thoſe a 
Plebeian, C. Plaucius Proculus, to be his General of Horſe : fo that now 
the government of the Republic was almoſt entirely in the hands of men 
of true merit, choſen out of the People. The Patricians, ſtung with Jea- 
louſy at theſe promotions, did all they could to hinder the Diclator from 
having the neceſſaries for the war: but, on the other hand, the People 
haſtened the preparations for the campaign, and the General marched out 
to meet the enemy. He ſurpriſed their camp, forced it, and took eight 
thouſand priſoners. Notwithſtanding ſo compleat a victory, the Senate 
oppoſed the Triumph of a Plebeian Difator ; but the People did him 
Juſtice, and he enter'd Rome triumphantly the day before the Nones of 
May. 
And now the time drawing nigh for electing new Conſuls, and Fabius 
not being at Rome, the Nobility pretended that it was unlawful for any 
Plebeian, tho" a Dictator, to preſide in the Comitia ; becauſe by the Pon- 
tifical Laws the election of chief Magiſtrates ſhould be ated by 
Auguries; and Auguries, ſaid they, belong of right only to Patricians. 
And for this time they prevailed. The Republic had recourſe to an Inter- 
regnum; and, which is very extraordinary, the Plebeians, in the very 
year in which they triumph'd moſt, were excluded from a ſhare in 
the Government; two Patricians were choſen Conſuls in the enſuing 
Comitia. The Tribunes of the People exclaimed againſt the election, as 
contrary to the cuſtom practiſed for eleven years paſt, during which time 
one of the Conſuls had always been a Plebeian. But the preſident of the 
See 8th Law Comitia ſilenced their clamour, by citing a Law 4 of the Twelve Tables, 
of the gth Ta- That any the laſt editts of the People foould be of force : For they inferred 
ble, P. 320. that the People, by chuſing two Patricians, had in effect aboliſhed the 
former cuſtom. 
v. of R 398. The new Conſuls, C. Sulpicius Peticus and M. Valerius Poplicola, after 
Bef. J. C. 3 4. a flight battle took Empulum from the Tyburtes, but did nothing elle 
100 Conſul r. remarkable abroad during their adminiſtration. Their chief view was to 
1 1 30 88 keep the Conſulate in Patrician hands; and when the time came for new 
c. 18. elections, they declared that they would never reſign their dignity to any 
other than Patricians. This occaſioned great commotions and tumults in 
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the Campus Martius, inſomuch that the greater number of the People cried + 
out, that a Seceſſion was neceſſary, and in reality quitted the aſſembly, leav- 
ing only the leaſt paſſionate behind them. Theſe gave their ſuffrages for 
two Patricians, M. Fabius Ambuſtus and T. Quinctius Pennus ; and thus V. of R. 309. 
the Nobility carried their point. The Conſuls took the field; the former Bef. J. C. 353. 
againſt the Tyburtes, whom he totally ſubdued ; the latter againſt the. * prot 
Tarquinienſes, on whom the Romans now revenged the cruelty committed T3" B. 7. 8 
on the three hundred and ſeven Roman ſoldiers formerly mentioned. c. 19. 
Quinctius having defeated them in a bloody battle, put all the priſoners 
to the ſword, except three hundred and fifty eight, whom he ſent to 
Rome, where, by order of the Senate, they were firſt beaten with rods, 
and then beheaded. Theſe victories extended the reputation of the Ro- 
mans z inſomuch that the Samnites ſent an embally to the Republic, court- 
ed her friendſhip, and concluded an alliance with her, probably upon the 
ſame foot as that with the Latines and Hernici. Without changing their 
Laws or Government, they engaged to furniſh the Romans with troops in 
their neceſſity ; and the Romans promiſed to protect them againſt their 
enemies both at home and abroad. This was conſtantly the firſt ſtep 
taken by the politic Republic, in ſubduing the nations that lay neareſt to 
her. She flatter'd them with the title of Allies of the Roman People; 
and when by their aſſiſtance ſhe had made herſelf miſtreſs of the more 
diſtant countries, thoſe who had ſuffered themſelves to be lulPd aſleep 
under the title of Allies, found themſelves involved in her conqueſts ; and 
tho* they were ſtill call'd Allies, they were treated as Subjects. 
Though the People were ſtill very deſirous to have one of the Conſuls 
Plebeian, the Nobility, as their creditors, had them ſo much under at 
this time, that they kept the Conſulſhip in their own hands; and C. Sul- 
picius + Peticus and M Valerius I Poplicola were again promoted to that v. of R. 400. 
dignity. While the Republic was preparing her levies to act againſt the Bef. J. C. 352. 
Tarquinienſes, ſhe received advice from the Latines, that the Yolſci were 102 Conlul-p. 


t A 4th time. 


upon the point of entering the Roman Territory; and this obliged her to ; 24 time 
divide her forces between the two Conſuls. Sulpicius marched into Hetruria, ; 
Valerius againſt the Volſci. Valerius had already encamped on the confines . 

of the Territory of Tuſculum, when he was recalled to Rome to nominate a 
Dictator. This was occaſion'd by letters from Sulpicius, which imported, 

that the Cærites were undoubtedly diſpoſed to take part with the Targui- 

nienſes; that his army was not ſtrong enough to repreſs the inſolence of 

theſe enemies united; and that even the Faliſci had joined the latter. In 

order therefore to have a third army on foot, to oppoſe the Cerites, while 

the two Conſuls check*d: the progreſs, the one of the Volſci, the other of 

the Tarquintenſes and Faliſci, Valerius was directed to name a Diclator. 
Accordingly. he named T. Alanlius Torquatus to that dignity, who ap- 

pointed Cornelius Coſſus to be his General of Horſe. Though Manlius had 

never been Conſul (a neceſſary ſtep to riſe regularly to the Di#atorſbip) 

yet his merit was ſuch, that no oppoſition was made to his promotion. 
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But now the inhabitants of Czre, intimidated by the preparations made 


againſt them, inſtead of purſuing the war, ſent an embaſly to Nome, to 
implore the clemency of the Senate. The Senate referred the Deputies to 
the People, who being moved to compaſſion by the repentance of the 
Czrites, and eſpecially when reminded that Cære had been formerly the 


Aſylum of the Veſtals, and the Receptacle of their Gods, granted them a 


truce for an hundred years, and the Di#ater,- inſtead of marching againſt 
them, led his troops againſt the Faliſci. But neither on this fide did he 
find an enemy in the field to contend with; fo that having laid their coun- 
try waſte, he immediately return'd to Rome. | 


CH -A 3; MM. 


$. I. The Magiſtrates take eſfectual meaſures to relieve the D:btors, in order 


to maintain peace at home. F. II. The People ſuffer two Patricians to be 
declared Conſuls. Nevertheleſs in this very Conſulate the Commons prevail 
for the firſt time to have a PLEBE1AN choſen to the CEnSoRSHIP. F. III. 
And notwithſtanding that the preſent Conſuls name @ Dictator to hold the 
Comitia for the election of their ſucceſſors, in order 19 get two Patricians 
choſen, M. Popilius Laenas, @ Plebeian, is promoted (now a third time) 
to the Conſulate with L. Cornelius Scipio. Cornelius falling fick, the 
Plebeian Conſul has the ſole condutt of a new war with the Gauls. A 
PR =ToR ads as General, for the firſt time. Two Patricians are choſe 
Conſuls. The Gauls ſpread themſelves on the ſea- coaſt of Latium. M. 


 Varerivs (afterwards ſurnamed Cox vus) a Legionary Tribune, kills 


in ſingle combat a Champion of the Gauls, and this occaſions a gencral 
attion, in which the Romans obtain the viftory. Valerius, though but 
twenty three years of age, is choſen to be, one of the Conſuls. F. IV. The 
Romans conclude a Treaty with the Carthaginians. §. V. The Interef 
money is lower'd to Half per Cent. Valerius Corvus (now a ſecond time 
Conſul) defeats the Volſci, and takes from them Satricum. The Secular 
Games are celebrated for the ſecond time. F. VI. A Dictator is named, an 
occaſion of a war with a new enemy, the Aurunci. He builds a Temple, 
which he had vowed, during @ battle with the enemy, to Juno Moneta. 
The year following, the Romans imagining that the Goddeſs, agreeavie to 
her name Mox ETA, admoniſh'd them by Prodigies of the impending wurd 
of the Geds, P. Valerius is named Dictator, to order the celebration of 152 


Feriz Latinæ. 


F. I. A LL things were quiet in the city, till the time came for new 


Elections. The Di&8ator, who was to have preſided in the 


Comitia, had formed the deſign of hindering any Plebeian being choſen to 


the Conſulfvip ; but the Tribunes of the People perceiving his intention, - 
P»/ed the aſſembling of the Centuries, till the expiration of his Diftator/91, 


and of the Canſuls year, both which ended at the ſame time, An Inter gg. 


WR 


? 
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num enſued; and the two parties were irreconcileable. The People began 
to make complaints about their debts, as well as of the infraction of the 
Licinian Law, relating to the election of Conſuls; and the diſputes grew to 
ſuch a height, as ſeem'd to threaten an open revolt. This apprehenſion 
induced the Senate at length to ſuffer the Licinian Law to take place, and 
to permit the Centuries to chuſe one of the Conſuls out of the Plebeians. 
C. Marcius Rutjlus, a Plebeian, was joined with P. Valerius Poplicola in v. of R. 401. 
the Conſulate. Theſe Magiſtrates made it their firſt care to reconcile the Bef.F. C. 35. 
two Parties, by eaſing the Debtors. To this end, they choſe out * five 103 Conful-p, 
men of known probity, to take an account of all debts, and ſee them * end time. 
diſcharged. Theſe five were call'd Bankers, and they had the command 
of the Public Treaſury, to enable them to perform their commiſſion, 
which they did to the ſatisfaction of all parties. Thoſe who through ſloth 
and careleſſneſs, rather than want, had plunged themſelves in debt, either 
borrowed Money of theſe Bankers, giving ſecurity to the public, or elſe 
depoſited the value of their debts in their creditors hands, in effects, 
which were valued by the Bankers. By this means the greater number of 
the Debtors were relieved without wronging any perſon, and with little 
loſs to the public, | 
F. II. BU T while the Republic was taking theſe methods to ſecure 
peace at home, ſhe was ſuddenly alarm'd with the report of a new war, 
which ſhe muſt quickly ſuſtain abroad againſt the twelve Lucumonies of 
Hetruria ; upon which the Senate immediately named Julius Iulus Diftator. 
The report however proved groundleſs, and was (probably) raiſed by the 
Patricians, only to get a man at the head of affairs, who might prevent 
the Licinian Law from taking place in the enſuing elections. And in- 
deed he employ'd all his credit and power to that end, but without ſuc- L, B. -, 
ceſs ; for the People were ſo warm and ſteady in oppoſing his deſign, that c. 22. 
both he and the Conſuls were out of office before they could get the Comitia 
aſſembled. 
In the Inter-regnum which enſued, C. Sulpicius Peticus and M. Fabius 
governed by turns; and the People, by the complaiſance which they had g 
for theſe men, ſeem to have been actuated by ſome particular pique againſt 
the late Dicfator, in their oppoſition to his deſires; for now they readily 
ſuffer d two Patriciaus to be raiſed to the Conſulſbip. Sulpicius + himſelf Y- of R. 402. 
was one of them, and T. Quinctius Cincinnatus the other. The former * 8 
march'd againſt the Targuinienſes, and the latter againſt the Faliſci: But + a 5h 3 
theſe two nations being tired out by the calamities of war, ſubmitted to 
the Republic, and obtained a truce for forty years. 
The preſent interval of peace ſeemed a proper ſeaſon for holding the 
Comitia, to elect new Cenfors. A day was accordingly fixed for this pur- 
pole, and it was the firſt time that any Plebeian was ſeen to ſtand Candidate 
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Y. of R. 402 for that important office. C. Marcius Rutilus, having been twice Conſul 
Bef. J. 1585 and once Di#ator, thought he might well aſpire to any dignity in the Re- 
104 Conſul-p. public. He was the firſt of the Commons who had been raiſed to the 
Dieatorſlip ; and, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Nobles, he had ob- 
tain'd a TRIUurn for his exploits in that ſtation. And now, in 
the Comitia by Centuries, he was declared Cenſor with Cu. Manlius a 

Patrician. OD 
$. III. BUT though the Patricians had not been able to exclude the 
Plebeians from the Cenſorſhip, they ſtill hoped to ſecure the Conſulſhip 
wholly to themſelves ; and the better to ſucceed in that deſign, the preſent 
Conſuls named M. Fabius Ambuſtus (who had been thrice Conſul) Dichator 
to preſide at the next election, imagining, that an abſolute Governor 
would be more reſpected in the Comilia, and have more influence. But 
v. of R. 403. notwithſtanding theſe precautions, M. Popilius Laenas, a Plebeian, was now 
Bef. J. C. 349. choſen Conſul, a third time; and his Collegue, L. Cornelius Scipio, falling ſick 
2 4 when he ſhould have taken the field, the Senate had the farther mortifi- 
8 cation of ſeeing the Plebeian Conſul ſole General of the Troops. Popilins 
8 immediately order'd levies to be made, to ſtop the progreſs of the Gauli, 
Aipian. in who were ravaging the Latine Territory, and approached towards Rome; 
Celtic, and to be the ſooner in readineſs for marching, he appointed the *Enrollment 
without the Gate Capena, and not upon the Capitol. So great a number of 
ſoldiers inliſted themſelves on this occaſion, that the Conſul, by order of the 
Senate, divided them into two armies, and left one to guard the City, under 
the command of M. Valerius Poplicola, the preſent Pretor. And this was 
the firſt time that the Prætor was ſeen at the head of an army. Popilius 
with four Legions and ſome auxiliaries marched againſt the enemy, defeated 
Lizy, B. 7, them, plundered their camp, and led back to Rome his victorious army, 
c. 24. enriched with ſpoil. He was decreed a Triumph at his return; but the 
ceremony was deferr'd on account of a wound he had received in the 
battle, and of which he was not yet recover'd. His Collegue Scipio con- 
tinued likewiſe ſtill ſick ; ſo that the Republic, ſeeing both her chief 
Magiſtrates out of a condition to diſcharge their functions, defir'd them 
to name a Dictator to preſide at the election of new Conſuls. Accordingly 
they named L. Furius Camillus (fon of the Great Camillas) to that dig- 
nity, who appointed P. Cornelius Scipio to be his General of the Horſe. 
Theſe two eminent Patricians employ*d their utmoſt efforts to make the 
election fall only on men of their own order, and they ſucceeded. The 
v. of R. 404. Diftator prevailed to have himſelf choſen one of the Conſuls; and 
Bef. J. C.348. Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Craſſus, another Patrician, was appointed his 

10% Conſul-p. Collegue. 

And now the Gauls, who after their late defeat had fled for refuge to 
the hills of Alba, came down again, and ſpread themſelves upon the Sea- 
coaſt in the country of the Latines. At the ſame time ſome Greeks (from 


The gate Capena, now called the gate of Cenſor Appius made a great road from this 
St. Sebaſtian, led to the Lfppian Way ; as we gate quite to Capua. 
learn from Frentinus, who tells us, that the 
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what part is uncertain) made a deſcent on the very ſame coaſt where the Y. of R. 404. 
Gauls were ravaging and plundering, i. e. from the mouth of the Tiber to 1 8 345. 
Antium; but the Gauls, jealous of their booty, forced theſe new invaders n ; 
back to their ſhips. While the Greeks ſtill hovered about the Coaſt, and c. 25. 5 
the Gauls were yet in Latium, the Republic loſt one of her Generals, who Died. Sic. 
ſhould have acted againſt theſe Robbers; Appius, one of the Conſuls, died Þ 16. 
during the preparations for the war. It ſeemed expedient to nominate a 
Difator to act in concert with the ſurviving Conſul, but the Senate were 
unwilling to give Camillus any ſuperior. He had obliged them in the late 
Elections, his perſonal merit was great, and his very name of Camillus was 
a good omen in a war with the Gauls; all theſe conſiderations made them 
accept of him as ſole Governor of the Republic; ſo that he wanted little 
more than a greater number of Li#ors to commence a regular Di#ator. 
His firſt care was to raiſe two armies. The L atines were ſummoned to 
furniſh their contingent of Auxiliaries ; but they refuſed to be commanded 
by a Roman General; and, in a National Diet, reſolved to ſhake off the 
diſhonourable yoke. However, the Conſul found Roman Citizens enough, 
who by Law were obliged to ſerve, to compoſe a body of ten Legions, 
amounting to 45,000 men, Camillus left two of theſe Legrons to guard 
the city; gave four to L. Pinarius the Pretor, whom he ſent to defend 
the ſea-coalt againſt the Greeks, and he himſelf encamped with the other 
four in the Pomptin territory, a country full of marſhes and rivers ; for 
he had no deſign of coming to a battle with the Gauls; his only view was 
to haraſs the enemy in their poſts, intercept their convoys, and, if poſſi- 
ble, to ſtarve them. While both armies continued unactive, a fierce Gaul 
of a gigantic ſtature appeared between the two camps, defying the braveſt 4.7. Gl. B. g. 
man in the Roman Legions to ſingle combat. M. Valerius, a Legionary c. 11. 
Tribune, great grandſon of the famous Valerius Voluſius, accepted the chal- , B 7. 
lenge, and is {aid to have obtained a victory by means of a Raven, which Auch of Lives 
had perched upon his helmet ever ſince day-break, and which, during the of Illuſt. Men, 
fight, flew in the face of the Giant, and ſo blinded him with his wings, c. 29. 
that Valerius eaſily ſtabbed him. The Gauls ſeeing their champion lain, 
immediately crowded round his body, to hinder him from being ſtript of 
his armour z and the Romans at the ſame time ran to defend Valerius, and 
this by degrees brought on a general battle, in which the Gauls were again 
defeated. Thoſe of them that eſcaped took their way through the coun- 
try of the Volſci, and croſſing Campania retired as far as the coaſts of 
the Adriatick ſea. As for the brave Valerius, the General rewarded him 
"_ a crown of Gold and ten Oxen ; and he ever after bore the name of. 
orvys *, | | 

Nothing now remained for the Conſul to do, in order to finiſh his year 
with honour, but to drive away the.Greek pirates that infeſted the coaſts 
of Latium. With this view he joined his army to that of the Prætor 
Pinarius ; but the obſtinacy of thoſe adventurers, who, though they durſt- 
not land, continued hovering, at ſea, obliged him to keep the field longer 
than he had imagined. In the mean while the time for the new 9 


* Raven. 
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of Conſuls drew near, ſo that he was obliged to name a DiFator to pre- 
ſide in the Comitia; and on this occaſion the famous Manlins Torquatus 
was again raiſed to that dignity. A Di#ator could not fail to have a con- 
ſiderable influence in the affembly of the Centuries ; and Manlius, who was 
extremely pleaſed with the exploit of Yalerius, ſo much reſembling his own 
Y. of R. 405. former victory over a gigantic Gaul, found means to prevail with the Peo- 
t 


502 


Bet. Z. C 347. ple to chuſe h Conſuls, though b th of 
#7* ple to chuſe him one e Conſuls, though but twenty-three years 

10) onſal P. and too oung to have a place in the Senate. With him they — 
 Pepilius Laenas, now Conſul a fourth time. | 


ce on the coaſts that the 


As for Camillus, he made ſo good an ap 
wanting freſh water and other 


Greeks not ou to come aſhore, and at! 
neceſſary proviſions, put out to ſea. 
Livy, B. 7. F. IV. THE armies were diſbanded; and Rome, for a ſhort fpace, had 
IN neither War abroad, nor Quarrels at home. Her Tranquility however was 
not compleat : a peſtilential ſickneſs diſturbed it. The Senate directed 
the Decemvirs to conſult the Sibylline Books, and, it being there found 
that the Lectiſternium would be good againſt the plague, they ordered 
that notable ceremony to be performed. | 
But the moſt memorable event of the preſent year was A Treaty of Friend- 
ſhip and Alliance between Roms and CarTHAGE. It was made at the re- 
queſt of the Carthaginians, who ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome for that end; 


and it ſeems to have been the frt * Treaty concluded between the two States. 


2 Orofeus, lib. 3. cap. 7. calls the TeraryY. 


made at this time the Fir. Ru illud 
ictum cum Carthaginienſibus fœdus. 

Polybius pretends, that ſo early as the f 
year of the Republic, Roux and CARTHAGE 
entered into a TrxzaTY, the record of 
which, in the old obſolete Latin, was, in 
his time, ſtill extant : and he gives us the 
following Tran/lation of it, as made with all 
poſſible exactneſs. 

« 'THERE ſhall be and friendſhip be- 
„% tween the Remans and the Allies of the 
* Romans, and the Carthaginians and the Al- 
lies of the Cartbaginians, on the following 
« conditions : | 

„% The Romans and the Allies of the Ro- 
„nan ſhall not navigate beyond the Fair 
« Promontory *, unleſs conſtrained by 4 
« or an enemy. If at any time they ſhall 
„ chance to be forced aſhore ray dave that 
40 Nee they ſhall not be permitted 
« to take or buy any thing but what they 


« need for repairing their veſſels, and for 


«« their facrifices. None ſhall make longer 
« ſtay aſhore than five days. 


® That js, to the Southward of it, towards the leſſer 


Cum 


On thoſe who ſhall come to traffick, no 
« duty ſhall be impoſed beſide the Fees to 


„ the Cryer and Regiſter ; and for payment 


© of whatever ſhall be fold, whether in 4- 
« frica or Sardinia, in the preſence of thoſe 
« officers, the public Faith ſhall ſtand en- 
« paged to the ſeller. If any Romans ſhall 
« come to ſuch places in Sicily as are in ſub- 
« jection to the Carthagimians, they ſhall have 
« juſtice done them in all things. 

«© The Carthaginians ſhall 45 nothing to 
* the detriment of the people of Ardea, An- 


© tinm, Laurentum, Circeii, or Tarracina, or 


« any other of the Latines whomſoever, if 
« they be ſubje& ſto the Romans) and if an 
*« be not ſubject, yet the Carthaginian: 

« make no attempt on their towns ; . 
« make ſeizure of any ſuch towns, they 

« deliver up the ſame unhurt to the Roman:. 
They ſhall not build any fort in the coun- 
« try of the Latines ; and in eaſe they ſhall 
« at any time land there in arms, they ſhall 
« not remain there one night.” Polyb. B. 3. 
c. 22. See what is ſaid in relation to 7, 


as Polybjur explains it. But the Roman were 


Syrtis, 
to have trade and commerce with Cartha ind the roft of Afvich on the other file — 


fory, as likewiſe in Sardinia and thoſe parts of Sic:ly which were dependent on Carthage. 
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Cum Carthaginienſibus legatis Rome Fokus Icrum, quum amicitiam 
ac ſocietatem petentes veniſſent. Liv. lib. vii. cap. 27. 
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In the following Conſulſhip of C. Plautius MWypſæus and T. Manlius V. of R. 406. 
Torquatus (who, though twice Diclator, had never been Conſul before) Cate 


nothing remarkable happened, except the reducing of the intereſt of money /;.,, B. 
from one per Cent. [per month] to half per Cent. and the allowing the c. 27. 
debtors, upon their. paying down one fourth of their debts, three years 
to diſc the — bf annual and equal payments; and the debtors 
had this further relief, that no levies were made, nor taxes raiſed this 
ar, 
"Burt the next year, when Valerius Corvus and C. Poetelius Libo Viſolus I. of R. 407. 
were in poſſeſſion of the Faſces, news being brought from Latium that Bef. J. C. 35. 
the Volſci were ſolliciting the Latines to take arms againſt Rome, Valerius: Yong. 
received orders to march and attack the Enemy before their Confederates 
could join them. Satricum, which the Latines had deſtroyed in 377, had 
been rebuilt and ed by the Volſci in 405, and was now the rendez- 
vous of their forces. Here Valerius gave them battle, put them to the 
rout, and, having taken the town, burnt it, fparing only the Temple of 
the Goddeſs Matuta; after which he returned to Rome, and entered it in 
Triumph with four thouſand captives before his chariot. But according 
to the Capitoline Marbles, the Triumph of Valerius was not the moſt pom- 
pous ſhow with which the Romans were entertained in his Conſulate ; the 
Secular Games b, which had been inſtituted in the year of Rome 297, 
were now celebrated for the ſecond time. | 
$. VI. THE Romans after the Victory over the Volſci were attacked by Livy, B. 7. 
the Aurunci, a petty nation near the confines of Latium, on the coaſt of“ 28. 
the Tyrrhentan wh and the Republic being ſtruck with the ſame terror 


7» 


on the Credibility, &Fc. prefixed to the Second 
Volume. 
Polybius gives us another Treaty, as the 
/ccond, between the two republics, but does 
not tell us when it was made. lt differed 
from the firſt in the following particulars : 
The Tyriaxs and thoſe of Utice were com- 
* in it. For it was a treaty between the 
omans and their Allies on one fide, and the 
Carthaginians, Tyrians, Uticenſes, and their 
Allies on the other. A 
To the Fair Promontory were added Maſtia 
and Tarſeium, as places beyond which the 
Romans were not to go in ſearch of Plunder 
nor build a City, nor carry on any commerce. 
The Geographers know not the ſituation of 
theſe places.] 
The Romans might trade to the towns of 
Sicily, ſubject to the Carthaginians, but were 
to have no commerce in Sardinia, nor in any 
part of Africa, except the City of Cartbage 
only. Here they were to be allowed the 


ſame rights and privileges [in point of Trade 
as the Eirizens — [ and en ltr 
gow were to have the like treatment in 

If the Cartbaginians ſhould take any Town 
in the Territory of the Latines, not under the 
Roman dominion, they might keep the Pil- 
lage and Captives, provided they relinquiſh- 
ed the town; but if the Cartbagini ans ſhould 
make any Captives among thoſe of the La- 
tines, who, though not ſubje& to Rome, were, 
by a written Treaty, in league of amity with 
her, and ſhould bring ſuch Captives into any 
Roman port, and theſe Captives ſhould be 
diſcovered and ge by any Roman, 
they ſhould be ſet at liberty. 

The Romans were to be ſubject to the like 
reſtrictions with regard to the Carthaginians 
and their Allies. Poly6. B. 3. c. 2 

b The nature and origin of theſe Games 


will be ſpoken of b 
a8 
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Bef. J. C. 344. 
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A 2d time 
Dictator. 
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as if all Latium had declared againſt her, ordered the Conſuls M. Fabius 
Dorſo and Servius Sulpicius Camerinus to nominate a Diclator; the Courts 
of Juſtice were ſhut up, and the Levies made with the utmoſt rigour. 
L. Furius * Camillus, whom the Conſuls named to the Diclatorſip, 
marched away to meet the enemy, and was greatly ſurprized, when he 
came within ſight of them, to find that they made no better appearance 
than a gang of robbers. Nevertheleſs, becauſe they had the hardineſs to 
be the aggreſſors, and readily to offer him battle when he appeared, he 
thought it expedient to ſeek aid of the Gods; and therefore, in the heat 
of the conflict vowed a Temple to Juno Moneta. The Aurunci were too 
weak to reſiſt the Roman forces; Furius returned victorious to Rome , 


but, reſigning his Dictatorſſüp, left to others the care of performing his 


V. of R. 40g. 
Bef. J. C. 343. 
111Conſul-p. 
+ A 3d time. 
rt A 2d time. 

Macrob. Sa- 
tur. Book 1. 

chap. 12. 


38. 


Cic. de Divin. 
B. 1. n. 101. 


vow. Ihe Senate appointed Duumvirs to direct the building of the 
Temple, promiſed to the Goddeſs. It was erected on the Capitol, in the 
ſame place where the houſe of Marcus Manlius had ſtood. The Conſuls 
employed the Di#ator's army againſt the Volſci, and coming upon them 
unawares, took from them Sora. 5 | 

The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Marcius + Rutilus and T. Manlius I Impe- 
rioſus, conſecrated this new Temple the firſt || of June, a year after it had 


been vowed. This ceremony was immediately followed by prodigies; 


thick darkneſs in the day-time, and a ſhower of ſtones. After conſulting 
the Sibylline Books, the Senate judged it expedient (the multitude being 
full of ſuperſtitious fears) to name a Di#ator, whoſe buſineſs ſhould be 
to order £ ſolemnization of the feſtival called Feriæ Latine. P. Valerius 
being raiſed to that office, not only obliged the Roman Tribes, but the 
Nations bordering on the Roman Territory, to obſerve the Feſtival, ap- 
pointing the day when each ſhould perform their deyotions. 

Severe ſentences (it is ſaid) were, at the ſuit of the Ædiles, paſſed this 


year, againſt the Uſurers. 


This name had been given to the Queen a ſow with pig. Hence ſhe was called Mo- 
of the Gods a little before the taking of neta 5. Afterwards the Temple of Juno 
Rome by the Gauls. It was pretended, that Moneta became a public Mint; and from 
from the Temple of Juno had come a voice, thence the Medals, which were flampt for 
accompanied with an earthquake, and that current coin in trade, took the name of Mo- 
the voice had admoniſhed the Romans to avert neta, Monty. 
the evils that threatned them, by ſacrificing 


5 From mencre, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


$. I. In the adminiſtration of M. Valerius Corvus (third time Conſul) and 
Cornelius Coſſus Arvina, happens the xigsT RupTurE between the 
RoMANS and SAMNITES, on occaſion of a war which the latter had 

carried on with ſucceſs againſt the people of Capua in Campania, The 
Campanians, % engage the Romans to ſuccour them in their diſtreſs, make 
a ſurrender of themſelves and their country to the Republic. Hereupon 
Valerius is directed to march an army into Campania, and Cornelius 1 
carry the war into Samnium. Valerius, in an action with the Samnites, 
has the advantage. F. II. Cornelius, on the other hand, by an imprudent 
march brings his army into danger of being entirely cut off by the enemy; 
however, he is delivered out of his difficulty by a ftratagem, ſuggeſted and 
executed by a Legionary Tribune named P. Decius Mus; = preſently 
after, following the advice of the ſame Decius, he gains a victory over the 
Samnites. Decius is rewarded with many honours. F. III. Valerius 96- 
tains a ſecond victory over the Samnites in Campania. Theſe ſucceſſes make 
the Romans reſpefied abroad. 


F. I. HE Di#ater having, for ſome reaſon (not mentioned by the V. of R. 410. 
_ Hiſtorians) reduced the Government to an Inter-regnum, the Bet./- C. 342. 
Preſident of it held the Comitia by Centuries for electing new Conſuls. . Conſul.p. 
The choice fell (as the laſt year) upon two Patricians. M. Valerius A zd time. 
Corvus was now raiſed a third time to the Conſular dignity, and with him 
was joined Cornelius Coſſus, ſurnamed Arvina. It was during their ad- 
miniſtration, * that the Romans and Samnites firſt became enemies. 
city to which the Republic had no relation at that time, ſow'd thoſe 
leeds of diſcord between the two nations, which produced a laſting hatred. 
The Sidicini, a people of Auſonia, ſituated beyond the Liris, being Liuy, B. -. 
attack'd by the Samnites, who doubted not to make an eaſy conqueſt of c. 29. 
their ſmall territory, applied themſelves to the Campanians for aſſiſtance. 
It was the intereſt of the latter to ſuccour their diſtreſſed neighbours, and 
ſtop the progreſs of the Samnites; but they undertook the defence of the 
oppreſſed with more oftentation than real ſtrength. For tho? they poſſeſs'd 
a very fruitful country, and though commerce daily encreaſed their riches, 
this wealth of private perſons was the weakneſs of the State. Luxury 
reigned univerſally ; the Houſes were magnificent, but the City without 
Fortifications. The Merchant, vain of his wealth, miſtook his vanity for 
courage, and looked down with ſcorn upon enemies that were not fo rich as he. 
This contempt, ever imprudent, often fatal, of an enemy's ſtrength, 
proved the ruin of Capua. The Samnites, who had a proſpect of more 
glory and advantage in the conqueſt of the Campanians than of the Sidicini, 
turn'd their arms againſt the 1 5 and having defeated them in two 
pich'd battles, in which the vanquiſh'd loſt all their youth, drew near to 
VI. N beſiege 
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beſiege their City, that had now no other defence than weak walls, and in- 
habitants fill'd with conſternation. 

The Magiſtrates in this diſtreſs had recourſe to Rome; they ſent a pomp. 
ous embaſly to implore the alliance and aſſiſtance of the Romans. Their 
ambaſſadors laid before the Senate all the motives both of glory and in · 
tereſt, which could engage the Republic to undertake their defence ; the 
extremity to which they were reduced, and the power of their enemies, 
which would be confiderably augmented by the conqueſt of ſo rich a city 
as Capua. They added, Such is the mifery of our preſent condition, that if 
„ we are not immeatately ſuccour d by our friends, we muſt fall under the power 
© of our enemies. If you defend us, you will ſecure to your ſelves allies full 
% of fidelity and gratitude ; we ſhall honour you as Founders of our State, 1; 
© our Parents, nay even as the immortal Gods. If you abandon ts, what pill 
« be the conſequence we dread even to imagine.” To this humble addreſs the 
Senate, whether out of regard to the faith of Treaties, as Liuy repreſents 
it, or to draw more ſolid advantages from the affiſtance they ſhould give 
the Campanians, than a vain title and empty praiſes, anfwer'd the ambaſſa- 
dors by the Conſul Valerins, That they thought the Campanians worthy of 
their aſſiſtance, and wiſh d they could with hononr ſieccour them; but that the 
Republic had an ancient alliance with the Samnites, which wonld not allow 
her to take arms againſt them ! that the Senate however would ſend Deputies to 
their camp to intreat them as Friends and Allies to defift from their hoſtilities. 
The Campanian Depuries had hitherto ſpoken only of an alliance and con- 
federacy with the Romans, but now not thinking the anſwer they had re- 
ceived ſufficient to build great hopes on, the chief of them (purſuant to 
the powers with which they had been inveſted before they leſt Capua) made 
this farther declaration: Though theRomans refuſe to protetFus and ours againſt 
violence and injuſtice, they certainiy will not negleft to defend their own. The 
People of Campania, the City of Capua, onr Lands, our Temples, every thing 


we have divine and human, we abſolutely give and ſurrender to you, O Conſcript 


Fathers, and to the Roman PrortE; from this time forward therefore all our 
loſſes will be yours. This laid, the ambaſſadors proſtrated themſelves on 
the threſhold. of the Senate-houſe, and holding up their hands to the 
Confuls, ſhed a flood of tears. Self-intereſt and compaſſion made new im- 


preſſions on the minds of the Senators; they were moved, ſays Livy, at the 


{ad revolution to which human affairs are liable; to ſee a nation, late fo rich 
and flouriſhing, fo proud and luxurious, and from whom its neighbours had 
implored aſſiſtance againft oppreſſion, reduced in a ſhort time to fo dejected 
a ſtate of mind, as to give themſelves and all their poſſeſſions into the power 
of a foreign people. And as the donation was made in due form, by Am- 
baſſadors authorized to make it, the Senate did not think their alliance with 
the Samnites obliged them to refuſe it. Without heſitation therefore they 
ſent away Deputies with inſtructions to entreat the Samnites as friends, to 
ſpare a province which belong'd to Rome; and, in caſe of refuſal, to give 
them notice, in the name of the People and Senate of Rome, to quit the 
country immediately. But the Samnite Magiſtrates were ſo fat from being 
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intimidated by the Majeſty of the Roman Name, that in the very preſence V. of R. 415. 
of the Deputies, they order'd the Commanders of their Troops to go in- Bef. J C. 342. 
ſtantly and ravage Campania. | * 
This infult filled both the People and Senate with indignation; and the Z, ay, B. -. 
Romans applied themſelves wholly to the making preparations for a war. c. 32. 
All the due forms of demanding ſatisfaction and proclaiming war by the 
Feciales having been obſerved, the two Conſuls took the field, each at the 
head of an army. It fell to YVaterins's lot to command in Camparia, and 
Cornelius was to enter the country of the Samnites. Valerius poſted his 
troops near mount Gaius in Campania ; and being there advantageouſly 
{ituated, he was in no haſte to come to a battle, but tried the Samrites in 
light ſkirmiſhes, to learn their way of managing their arms. At length 
he aſſembled his troops, exhorted them not to be afraid of new enemies, or 
F a new manner of fighting; bid them remember their former Vi#ories, 
and by what General they were now commanded ; that it was Valerius, who 
had thrice obtained the Conſulſhip, not by Intrigue, or the Nobleneſs of 
his Birth (honour being now the reward of merit only) ut by his bravery; 
reminded them, that he was deſcended from the Great Poplicola, and bad 
himſelf been always a Poplicola in the true meaning of the word. Go then, 
Romans, he added, fall upon the enemy, and in return for my affection to 
you, gain me the honours of a Triumph. 
Never was Conſul more popular; never was General more tenderly c. 38. 
beloved by his ſoldiers. He took a pleaſure in mixing with them, and 
ſharing the labours of the meaneſt among them. Valerius frequently 
made one at their diverſions, whether Wreſtling or Running, and did not 
diſdain to enter the liſts with a common ſoldier. He always kept his 
temper, and, whether victorious or vanquiſhed in theſe exerciſes, his 
countenance never changed. He was continually beſtowing favours, but a 
with a juſt regard to times and perſons. He was eafy in his private conver- 
ſation, and gave every man full liberty to expreſs his ſentiments in his own 
manner ; bur as for himſelf, he ever maintained a certain dignity in his 
diſcourſes. It was natural for Troops to love and reſpect a General of this 
2 They march'd out of the camp with a more than uſual ardour 
or victory. 
When tee armies were drawn up, and faced each other, their num- 
bers appear'd to be pretty equal. The battle was fought with wonderful 
reſolution on both ſides, but the Samnites n at length to give ground, 
when the night put an end to the conflict. The Romans had never engaged 
with more ablorn enemies, and perhaps would not have known that they 
15 much advantage, if che Samnites had not deſerted their camp 
in the night. | 
F. II. BUT whilſt Valerius was ſignalizing his courage in Campania, his c. 34. 
Collegue Cornelius Coſſus, who had been advantageouſly poſted near Saticula 
on the confines of Samnium, left his camp (for what reaſon is unknown) and 
marched his Troops through a mountainous country into a foreſt, all the | 9 
roads of which were narrow, and out of which there was but one + "8 
| Tit 2 an +1148 
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V. of R. 410. and that through a deep valley. It was not in his power to alter his march, 


Bef. /. C. 342. when he diſcover'd, that both the wood and the valley were lined with 
112 Conſul-p. Samnites, and that he was in a manner ſurrounded by the enemy. In this 


I 
* 
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diſtreſs P. Decius Mus, a Legionary Tribune, propoſed to the Conſul to de- 
tach him with the Principes and Haſtati of one Legion, to take poſſeſſion of 
an eminence which overlook'd the Samnites, and which they had neglected. 
He added, I ben you ſee me poſted there, continue your march, without fear, 
through the valley; the enemy will not dare to attack you while they are expoſed 
to eur darts. The Conſul approved of the motion. Decius was not dil. 
cover'd by the enemy till he had juſt gainꝰd the eminence ; and then the 
Semnites were in ſuch a ſurpriſe, that they could come to no determina- 
tion what to do, whether to attack the Conſul, or Decius. In the mean 
time Cornelius took advantage of their irreſolution, and marched through 
the valley without moleſtation ; and ſoon after the night came on, 
Decius had at firſt expected to be attacked by the enemy on his hill, 
and hoped by the advantage of the ground to be able to withſtand them. 
When he found that they neither came to aſſail him, nor yet raiſed any 
Works between him and them, he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and exhorted 
them not to follow the enemy's example, but to form ſome deſign with 
expedition, and to execute it with courage. Then while it was yet day- 
light, changing his habit with a private ſoldier, and being accompanied 
by his Centurions, whom he made do the like, that the enemy might not 
diſtinguiſh them to be Officers, he took a view of all the avenues to the 
hill, and placed centinels at them, with orders to return filently to the 
main body, at the ſecond watch of the night. When at that hour all 
his men were reaſſembled, he laid before them the neceſſity of leaving 
the place where they were, and put it to the vote, whether to ſtay for day- 


light, or march off immediately, and force a way through the enemy 
while they were * The latter being univerſally approved, Decius 
led his troops down from the rock in great ſilence; but when they had 


got half way through the enemy's camp, a Roman ſoldier ſtruck his foot 
againſt the buckler of a Samnite, and the noiſe awakening a centinel, he 


gave the alarm in that quarter. The Samnites ran to arms, without 


nowing whether it were Decius with his troops, the Conſul with his 


army, or ſome Samnite of the camp, who had diſturbed their reſt. In 


the midſt of this uncertainty, Decius order'd his men to give a great ſhout, 
which ſo increaſed the conſternation of the Samnites, that they were in a 
manner frozen with fear, and the Romans eaſily made their eſcape. When 
they were come near the Conſul's camp, Decius commanded them to halt: 
It is net fit, ſaid he, that after ſo glorious an exploit you ſhould enter the camp 
in filence and darkneſs; reſt yourſelves therefore here till the light returns. The 
next morning Decius and his troops marched into the camp, with the accla- 
mations of the army, who called them their Preſervers, and gave thanks 
to the Gods for their happy return. But when the Conſul! (having ſum- 
mon'd all his ſoldiers to hear his harangue) was beginning to make the 
Panegyric of Decius, this brave Tribune adviſed him, inſtead of loſing 
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time in Panegyrics, to march away immediately, and ſurpriſe the camp V. of R. 40. 


of the enemy, who, in all probability, had ſent out detachments in queſt Bef. J. C 342. 

of him. This advice was followed; the Romans ſurpriſed the Samnites *'* Conful- P. 

ſcatter'd about the hills and woods, and purſued them into their camp, 

where thirty thouſand of them were cut to pieces. 15 | | | 
This ſucceſs added much to the glory of Decius, who was honour'd with Lizy, B. 5. c. 

all the military rewards that were ever given to a Subaltern. Beſide a 37: | 

Crown of Gold, he received from the General a preſent of an hundred 

Oxen, and a white Bull with gilded horns. As for the ſoldiers of his 

detachment, the Conſul, in recompence of their merit, aſſigned them a 

double quantity of Corn, not only for the preſent, but during life, and 

he gave each of them two Saga. The army likewiſe ſhewed their grati- A,. Ge//.B. 5. 

tude to their deliverer, by putting on his head an Ob/edional Crown®, And 

laſtly his own detachment, which he had brought ſafely out of the danger ; 

into which he had led them, beſtowed a mark of diſtinction on their Auth.of Lives 

leader, and crowned him with a Civic Crown, or a Crown of Oak-leaves, of IIluſt. Men, 

which was deemed the moſt honourable of all rewards. Thus adorn'd © 26. 

with three Crowns, he offered up his white Bull in ſacrifice to Mars, and 

diſtributed his hundred Oxen among the companions of his danger and 

ſharers of his glory. A | 115 
$. III. BUI the campaign was not yet ended. The Samnites having Liry, B. 7. 

recover'd their courage, and raiſed new forces, appeared before Sueſſula, c. 37. 

a town ſituated between Nola and Capua. Valerius march'd againſt them, 

and when he came within a ſmall diſtance of them, encamp'd his troops 

within as narrow a compaſs as he poſſibly could, and by this he deceiv'd 

the enemy; for they taking a view of his camp, and finding it fo ſmall, 

imagined the Romans to be but weak in number, and therefore, full of 

confidence, offer*'d them battle. Valerius kept cloſe within his intrench- 

ments, and made ſuch a ſhew of fear, that the Samnite ſoldiers were for 

immediately forcing his lines: However the officers reſtrained their im- 

petuoſity; and believing that the Romans muſt ſoon want proviſions, they 

Judged it a wiſe part to continue quiet in their camp, and watch them, not 

reflecting that 1 Romans were in a friend's country, whoſe intereſt it was | 

to ſupport them. In ſhort, the Samnites themſelves were the firſt who > 

wanted neceſſaries, and were obliged to ſend out large detachments to con- 

voy proviſions to their camp. Valerius obſerving this, ſeized the moment 

when the greater part of the enemy's troops were diſperſed about the coun- 


The Sagum of the Romans was a military ſhew the form of this garment which the 
habit, open from top to bottom, and uſually Latin authors call Sagum, and Chlamys and 
laſten'd on the right ſhoulder with a buckle, | Paludamentum. - | 

or claſp. It was not different in ſhape from b It was cuſtomary among the Romans for 
the C:lamys of the Greeks and the Paludamen- the garriſon of a'befieged place to crown the 
tum of the Generals. The only difference General who came to its relief, and raiſed 
between them was, that the Paludamentum the fiege, with a Chaplet or Garland made 
was made of a richer ſtuff, was generally of of the Graſs growing in the place. It was 
2 purple colour, and both longer and fuller called Corona Obſidionalis, A. Gell. L. 5. 
than the Sagum. The adjoining Plate will c. 6. 
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try, attacked their camp, forced it, made a great ſlaughter there, and then 
with his cavalry chaſed the ſeveral parties that were abroad foraging. In 
this action the Romans took. one hundred and ſeventy ſtandards from the 
enemy. 

The ſucceſſes of Valerius and Cornelius (to whom the Senate decreed the 
honours of the Tx1UMPHn) made the Republic reſpected abroad ; the Fali/;; 
enter*d into a treaty of alliance with her, and that whole Lucumony of Hetruria 
became Roman. The Latines, who had ſtood neuter to fee the event of the 
war, commenced hoſtilities againſt the Peligni (a Sammite nation) as it were 
to aſſiſt the Romans; and laſtly, the Carthaginians ſent a compliment of 
congratulation to the Republic, with a preſent of a Gold crown of twenty 
wel pounds weight to Jupiter Capitolinus, by way of thankſgiving for her 
victories. 

By a Cenſus taken this year it appear'd, that the number of Romans able 
to bear arms amounted to 160,000. 


C HAP. IX. 


Some Cohurts of Roman ſoldiers, who had been left in Capua all the win- 
ter, plot to make that delightful City their own, and to ſettle there. The 
9 taken by one of the Conſuls, to defeat this ſcheme, occafion a deſer- 
tion. The deſerters are joined by great numbers of malecontents from Rome. 
They force an old ſoldier, whom they find employ'd in huſbandry, to be their 
leader. Valerius Corvus is hereupon named Dictator, to march an army 
againſt the mutineers. He meets them eight miles from Rome, and prevails 
with them to ſubmit ; yet they, beſides pardon, obtain ſome conceſſions from 
the Republic. 


HE Confuls for the new year were C. Martius Rutilus, a Plebeian, 
(now raiſed to that dignity a fourth time) and 9, Servilius Abala, 
a Patrician. The latter encamped the army allotted him in the neighbour- 
hood of Kome, while the former marched with another into Campania. A 
body of Romans had, at the.requeſt of the Campanians, been left in Capua 
all the winter to defend them from the enemies incurſions. When Marcus 
arrived in that City, he perceived a * alteration in thoſe ſoldiers of the 
Republic. Diſcipline had been cy &ed ; their auſterity of manners was 
changed into effeminacy, and their ſobriety into intemperance. The charms 
of the climate and the air, which they breathed in idleneſs, had ſo far be- 
witched them, that they did not care to hear their own country mentioned ; 
and the leſs, as at home they were oppreſſed by their creditors. They 
had enter*d into a plot among themſelves, to drive the natives out of Cam- 
pania, ſeize it for their own poſſeſſion, and ſettle there. Marcus was in- 
formed of all this; and as he was a man of great experience and prudence, 
he made uſe of the gentleſt methods to induce them to drop their deſign. 
He check'd the ſedition for the preſent, by indulging them in the hope - 
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they might put their ſcheme in execution whenever they pleaſed: Far he V. of R. 411, 
cauſed a rumour to be ſpread, that they ſhould ſpend the following winter Bef. J. C. 341. 
in the fame places. This hope prevailed likewiſe among the other Romans 3 onſul- p. 
diſperſed up and down in Campania. In the mean time he contrived, un- 
der various pretences, to ſend away the moſt factious, at firſt one by one, 
and afterwards by whole Coborts; yet ſo, that no ſoldier was diſmiſſed with Z, B. 
diſgrace. But at length the Troops obſerved the General's conduct, and c. 33 
penetrated into his intentions. They preſently imagined, that their com- 
panions had been tried and condemn'd at Rome, and that they themſelves 
muſt undergo the fame fate. In this apprehenſion, the firſt expedient that 
occur'd to them was deſertion; and the foldiers of one Cobort were ſo bent 
upon it, that they ſtrait march'd away and poſted themſelves near Anxur in 
Lautul.s, which was the name the Romans gave to the narrow pals there, 
between the ſea on one fide, and high mountains on the other. To theſe 
deſerters all thoſe whom the Conſul had diſmiſſed, or who were oppreſſed by 
dcbts, reforted ; and new defertions following cloſe upon the firſt, the male- 
contents in a little time increaſed to a moderate army. But ſtill they were 
at a loſs for a leader. To fupply this want, they ſurprized by night in his 
bed one T. Quinctius (an eminent ſoldier, who had retired from public life to 
his farm) and forced him to go along with them, and lead them as their 
General to Rome. 
The City was ſo terrified at the approach of theſe Mutineers, that the 
Republic had recourſe to her uſual remedy in great emergencies ; the Conſuls 
named a Diclator. Valerius Corvus was the man pitch'd upon, and he at 
the head of an army met the Rebels eight miles from Rome, in the Appian Fa Cazir. 
Way. The Di#ater had always diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by a tender love for Liw, B. 7. 
his ſoldiers 3 and theſe very mutineers were a part of the victorious army ©: 45: 5 
which he had commanded the laſt year. He endeavoured therefore to bring 71. Au- 
them back to their duty by gentle methods ; and, advancing into the mid- Men. : 
dle ſpace between the two armies, expoſtulated with them in the ſofteſt terms 
on their ſtrange and unaccountable behaviour, ſo contrary not only to the 
tender regard they owed their country, but even to the gratetul returns 
which he himſelf might have expected from them, te e. how zealous 
he had ever been for their intereſts, and with what condeſcenſion and kind - 
neſs he had always treated them in the higheſt ſtations to which he had been 
promoted, as well as in his private capacity. He told them, that his prayer 
to the Gods before he left Rome had not been to conquer them in battle, but 
to reconcile them. to their _—_— and that he was ſo far from deſiring to 
reduce them by force of arms, that if they reſolved to fight, they muſt be 
the firſt to ſound the trumpet for the charge, and muſt begin the attack too, 
before he would draw his ſword againſt them. Then addreſſing himſelf to 
Quinctius, Whether it be willingly or by force, T. Quixcrius, that you 
are en on that ſide, you will do well, in caſe of a battle, to retire 
« into the hindmoſt ranks ; it will be leſs diſhonourable for you even to 
turn your back and fy before your fellow-citizens, than to fight againſt 


your country, But if it be only in order to peace and reconciliation that 
you 
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ou appear at the head of your party, you may conſiſtently with your 


Bef. J. C. 341. 40 Los and duty continue there to be their interpreter. Speak then, make 
113 Conſul- P. cc your demands, aſk any conditions that are reaſonable, - and they ſhall be 


Livy, B. 7. 
© at. 


c. 42. 


<« granted. Nay, it will be better to grant you even unreaſonable terms, 
e than that we ſhould begin a deteſtable Civil War, and Romans imbrue 
e their hands in Roman blood.” 

Valerius had no ſooner ended, than Quinctius turning to the rebels, told 
them with tears in his eyes, that he could be of no ſervice to their cauſe, 
unleſs in obtaining for them an A peace; and he adviſed them 
to put themſelves entirely into the hands of the Dictator, who had a fa- 
therly affection for them, and leave it to him to manage their intereſts at 
Rome. This motion was followed by a ſhout of approbation; and then 
the Didlator having given the Mutineers hopes of all reaſonable conceſſions, 
return'd to the City, and obtain'd from the Senate an Act of Grace, which 
was afterwards confirm'd by the People in Comitia. And inthe ſame aſſem- 
bly, and at the requeſt of the Rebels, were paſſed ſome new Military Laws, 
which revenge alone inſpired them to demand. Particularly they inſiſted, 
that the pay of the Cavalry ſhould be reduced; and this vhs 7 not one 
ſingle man of that corps had joined them in their revolt, Some authors 
ſay, that at this time all Uſury was aboliſh'd in Rome, by a Law made at 
the motion of Genucius a Tribune of the People; and that the Commons paſs'd 
likewiſe theſe other Laws; That no man ſhould have the ſame office twice 
within ten years, or poſſeſs two different offices in the ſame year; and, that 
the two Conſuls might be both choſen out of the Plebeians. If theſe articles 
were obtained at this time, it is evident that the Rebel army muſt have been 
exceedingly formidable. Livy tells us, that the hiſtorians differ in mot of 
the circumſtances of this event. | 


CHAP. KX. 


$. I. Privernum revolts, but is quickly reduced. The Samnites turn their arns 


once more againſt the Sidicini, who being refuſed ſuccour by the Senate at 
Rome, give themſelves to the Latines, already in arms. The Campanians 
join the Latines. An army formed of theſe three nations enters Samnium. 
F. II. The Samnites ſend an embaſſy to the Republic, to complain of ber 
ſuffering the Latines and Campanians to commit hoſtilities in Samnium. 
They receive an unſatisfaclory anſwer. (Alexander King of Epirus, uncle 
of Alexander the Great, comes into Italy and concludes a treaty of friena- 
hip with Rome.) &. III. The Latines demand of the Romans as the 
condition of renewing the alliance between the two nations, that one of the 
Conſuls and half of the Senate of Rome be for the future choſen out of 
the LATIx ES. This demand is rejected, and war is declared. F. IV. 
Manlius and Decius, the two Conſuls, have one and the ſame dream con- 
cerning the event of the war. F. V. Manlius canſes his own ſon to be be- 
headed, for a breach of diſcipline, F. VI. The Romans come to 4 pun 
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with the Latines. Decius, 0. ſecure the vifory to his troops, devotes bim- 
ſelf to death, The Latines are totally routed. Manlius gives them a ſecond 
overthrow, after which both they and the Campanians ſubmit. $. VII. 
The next year, T. Amilius, the Patrician Conſul, being direfted by the 
Senate 4 name a Dictator, yames Q. Publilius, his Plebeian Collegue ; 
who obtains ſome. new laws in favour of the Plebeians. F. VIII. The 


Romans determine the fate of the ſeveral conquered Cities. The Latines, 
from being Allies, are made Subjects of Rome, 


34 


$. I. 13 HUS was tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed in Rome; but the con- Livy, B. 7. 
deſcenſions ſhewn to rebels, and the war in which the Repub- © 42. 
lic was engaged with the Samnites, induced ſome of her neighbours to fall 
off from her alliance. The Privernates, in the Selen of C. * Plautius V. of R. 412. 
Hipſæus and L. Æmilius Mamercinus, made it appear, by their revolt, that Bef. J. C. 340. 
the dread of her power was diminiſhed. However, the Conſul Plautius, 18 
without difficulty, ſubdued theſe Enemies: He defeated them in battle, "ory B. 8. 
took Privernum, and, though he reſtored it to the inhabitants, deprived c. i. 
them of two thirds of their Lands, and pre a ſtrong garriſon in the 
town. Thence he marched againſt the Volſci of Antium, and had a bloody 
engagement with them near Satricum: A ſudden ſtorm put an end to it 
before victory had declared for either ſide. It was the purpoſe of the 
Romans to renew the fight the next day; but the Antiates having num- 
bered their dead, and being diſheartened by the great loſs of men they 
had ſuſtained, retired in the night to Antium, with & ſame haſte as if they 
had been vanquiſhed in the battle. 
The other Conſul, Æmilius, who led his forces into the country of the 
Samnites, and laid it waſte, met with no oppoſition : They ſued to him 
tor a peace, He referred the Ambaſſadors to the Senate, of whom they 
requeſted two things; peace with Rome, and permiſſion to make war on 
the Sidicini. Both theſe requeſts they obtained; and the Roman army re- c. 2. 
turned home, after receiving from the Samnites a year's pay and three months 
proviſions, purſuant to their agreement with the Conſul, when he granted 
them a truce till their ambaſſadors ſhould come back from Rome. 
And now the Samnites turned their forces againſt the Sidicini. Theſe, 
after the example of the Campanians in the like diſtreſs, had recourſe to the 
Roman Republic for protection, offering to make an abſolute ſurrendry to 
her of their Country and their Liberty: But the Senate with ſcorn re- 
jected the offer as made too late, and as the meer effect of extreme 
neceſſity: Whereupon the Sidicini immediately gave themſelves to the 
Latines, who, of me own motion, had already taken arms to attack the 
Samnites. Nor did the Campanians forbear to join the Latines in this war, 
ſo much deeper an impreſſion did their minds retain of the injuries they 
had received from the Samnites, than of the benefits they had received from 
the Romans. | : 
A conſiderable army, formed out of theſe three nations, entered Sam- 


nium, laying waſte all before them; and in ſome ſlight engagements the 
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had the — : Neverthelefs their commander, who was a Latine, not 
caring to leſſen his ſtrength (deſtined to more important ſervice) by too 
frequent ſkirmiſhes, withdrew his forces very ſoon out of the enemies 
country. | | 

6. it. THE retreat of the confederates gave the Sammites an oppor- 
tunity of ſending Ambaſſadors to Rome: Who, when admitted by the 
Senate to an audience, per 55190 of their hard fortune, in that they 
ſuffered no leſs fince their alliance with the Romans, than they had done 
when in enmity with them; and humbly prayed, that the Romans would be 
ſatisfied with having ſnatched out of their hands a certain victory over the 


Campanians and Sidicini, and not ſuffer them alſo to be ſubdued by thoſe 


the moft baſe and cowardly People of all Daly. They added, If 7h: 
Latines and Campanians are ſubjett to you, why don't you forbid them to en- 
ter our country in a hoſtile manner? If they are rebels, why don't you chaſtiſe 
them ? Theſe queſtions puzzled the Senators, unwilling to own that they 


had no longer any power over the Lalines, and fearing at the ſame time 


to alienate them entirely by a cenſure on their proceedings. The Conſul 
Plautius therefore in the name of the Senate gave this am 2 anſwer: 
The Campanians are our ſichjects, and we will force them to defift from ircu- 
bling you : But as for the Latines, they are not reſtrained by our Treaty of 
Alliance with them from making war againſt whom they pleaſe : An anſwer 
which as it left the Samnites in a melancholy uncertainty with relation to the 
intentions of the Republic, ſo it wholly alienated the Campanians by the 
menace it contained; and, as for the Latines, they grew ſo proud upon it, 
as to imagine they could now demand nothing which the Romans would dare 
to refuſe. Under colour of p ring to carry on the war with the Samnites, 
they convened frequent afſemblies of their Chiefs, where they formed de- 
figns againſt Rome, in all which the Campanians took part. The Roman 
Senate, though the confederates uſed all endeavours to keep their conſul- 
tations ſecret, received full information of what was doing ; and, to the 
end that the Conſuls who would have the management of fo important a 
war, might be the ſooner in commiſſion, the Fathers obliged the preſent to 
abdicate before the expiration of their year > And becauſe it was doubtful 
whether theſe Conſuls quitting their Magiſtracy before the uſual time, could, 
conſiftently with true religion, hold the Comitia for electing their ſucceſſors, 
the government was reduced to an Inter- regnum. | 

$. III. M. FABIUS (the ſecond Inter-rex) having convened the Cen- 
turies, they choſe T. Manlius * Torquatus and Decius Nus to be Conſuls for 
the new year*. And now, although the Romans had no doubt of the de- 
fection of their allies, and efpecially of the Latines, yet the Conſcript Fa- 


= Livy tells us (by miſtake, as Dodzvel! (B. 17. c. 21.) reports that this prince uſed to 
thinks) that Alexander King of Eprirus,, and ſay, that the country he propoſed to conquer 
brother of Ohmpias, mother of Alexander the was a country of Men; whereas the provinces 
Great, came at this time into [taly, and would which his nephew Alexander went to ſubdue 
2 have attacked the Romans, had he were inbabited by Women only. 

cceeded in dis firſt enterpriſes, Aulus Gellius - * 8 as 
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thers cited ten of the chief leaders of the Latines to at Rome, V. of R. 413. 
to receive the orders of the Republic. The Zatines had choſen them. Be. . C. 339. 
elves two Pretors, or Preſidents of their great Council (who were like- Z, gu. 
wiſe to be the managers of the war) L. Aunius and L. Namicias, the one c.. 
a native of Setia, the other of Circeii, two Roman colonies. Theſe men 
being eſpecially ſummoned by name, aſſembled the Council, acquainted 
them with the ſummons, pointed out the heads upon which they preſumed 
their examination would turn, and aſked what anſwer ſhould make 
to the Roman Senate. The members of the Diet were divided in opinion; © + 
upon which Aunius in a harangue laid before them their own 
and flouriſhing condition; the credit they had with their neighbours, ſo as 
to be able to engage even the Roman colonies in their ; the preſent 
weakneſs of the Republic, ſufficiently diſcovered in the anſwer given by 
the Senate to the Sammite Deputies ; and in concluſion exhorted the aſſem- 7 
bly to ſhake off all dependance upon Rome, and even to refuſe an alliance 
with her, unleſs the would conſent, that one of her Conſuls, and the half of 
her Senate ſhould for the future be choſen out of the Latines: And he of- 
tered to go in perſon to Rome, and make this demand in the preſence of the 
Senate and People, and even of Jupiter Capitolinus himielf. 
This motion being univerſally applauded, Aunius with nine more Am- © 5. 
bafſadors d foon after in preſence of the £ Fathers aſſembled 
in the Capitol. The Conſul Manlius ſpoke firſt, and in the name of the 
Senate forbad the Latines to make war againſt the Samnites. To this 
Annius, more like a conqueror who had taken the Capital by force of arms, 
than an Ambaſſador protected by the law of nations, d, That the 
Romans had choſen an ill time to give their orders in ſuch an arbitrary manner, 
when the Latines were in nothing inferior to them. That in a union between 
two nations, where the ſtrength on both fides was equal, the authority likewiſe 
ſhould be equally ſhared ; and then he made the demand before mentioned: 
which fo highly rovoked the Conſul, a man no leſs haughty and paſſionate 
than the Latine Pretor, that not being able to contain his anger, he loudly 
declared, That if the Conſcript Fathers ſhould ever fall into Ac a madneſs, 
4s to receive the law from a Citizen of Setia, he would himſelf enter the Senate- 
houſe ſword in hand, and kill every Latine he ſbould find there. Then turning 
to the ſtatue of Jupiter, he invoked the God to be witneſs of the pride and 
ingratitude of the Latines. Thereſt of the Senators joined their exclama- c. 6. 
tions fall of diſdain to thoſe of the Conſul; while Aanius, as ſome ſay, in 
return to their repeated invocations of the Gods, who had been witneſſes of 
the leagues and treaties between the Republic and the Latiues, raiſed his 
voice, and ſcoffed at the Roman Jupiter. Certain it is, that he left the 
Senate-houſe in a rage, and retired with ſuch precipitation, that ſtumbling 
at the threſhold of the door he fell from the top of the ſteps to the bottom, 
and for ſome time lay ſenſeleſs. Manlius coming, by the Senate's order, to 
diſmiſs the Ambaſſadors, and ſeeing Aunius proftrate on the ground, loudly 
broke out into theſe expreſſions : I goes well Gade] You begin à boly 
war 1-—Yes, There is a Power _ Thou baft a Being, Great 1 
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you. Theſe words, highly applauded by the People, raiſed ſuch a ſpirit in 


dare to fight with the enemy out of his rank; and this was proclaimed 
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the Father of Gods and Men . by, Romans, Why, Conſcript Fathers, 45 
we delay one moment to tate arms when wwe have the Gods for our leaders? J 
will lay the legions of the Latines as low, as their Ambaſſador now lies befor: 


them, that the care of the Magiſtrates, rather than any regard to the law 
of Nations, preſerved the Ambaſſadors from being inſulted at their depar- 
S. IV. THE Senate having paſſed a decree for a war with the Latines, 
the Conſuls raiſed two armies,” marched them through'the Countries of the 
Marci and Peligni, and being joined by the Samnites, encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Capua, where the forces of the Latines and their Confederates 
were aſſembled. The night following, Manlius and Decius are ſaid to have 
ſeen, in their ſleep, a man of a gigantic ſtature and majeſtic look, who 
told them, That the victory was decreed to that army of the two, whoſe Gene- 
ral ſhould devote himſelf to the Dit Manes. As ſoon as it was day the Con- 
ſuls communicated their dreams to each other; expiatory ſacrifices were 
offered to avert the anger of the Gods; and the Aruſpices being conſulted, 
pretended to make ſuch diſcoveries in the entrails of the victims, as con- 
firmed the dreams. Hereupon, the Lieutenants, and the Tribunes of the 
ſoldiers being called together, the will of the Gods was imparted to them, 
leſt the voluntary death (not known to be ſuch) of a Conſul ſhould ſtrike 
a terror into the army; and it was agreed between the two Conſuls, that he, 
whoſe troops ſhould firſt give way, ſhould ruſh- into the midſt of the 
enemy's battalions, and devote himſelf to certain death to ſave his 
country. | x 9 \=5k 

$. * IN the ſame council of war it was determin'd, that the ancient 
ſtrict diſcipline ſhould be obſerved, and that no officer or ſoldier ſhould 


through all the camp; a precaution extremely neceſſary at this time, when 
the Romans were at war with the Latines, with whom they were perſonally 
acquainted (having often ſerved together) who ſpoke the ſame language, 
were arm'd after the ſame manner, and obſery*d the fame way of fighting, 
and of marſhalling their troops. It happened: ſoon after, that young 
Manlius, the Conſul's ſon, being at the head of a detachment of horſe, met 

an advanced ſquadron of the enemy, whoſe Commander knowing him, 
challenged him to ſingle combat. Aſanlius, piqued in point of honour, 
and forgetting the late order of the Generals, accepted the challenge, kil'd 
his adverſary, ſtript him of his armour, and, loaded with the glorious ſpoils, 

came ſtrait to his father's tent. Father, I have followed your example, and 
proved myſelf your fon : I was challenged, like you, by. an enemy. to ſingle com- 
bat ; I have flain him, and ] here lay his ſpoils at your feet. The Conſul 
turned his back upon his ſon, ordered the troops to be aſſembled, and then- 

in their preſence made him this reply: Since you, Titus Manlius, in con- 

tempt of the Conſular Dignity and the Authority of a Father, and in contradiction 

to my expreſs. orders have been ſo raſh as to leave your rank to fight the "7 ; 
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fince you have deftreyed, as far as in you lay, that Military Diſcipline which V. of R. 413. 1 
has been hitherto the ſupport of the Roman People, and reduced me to the hard Be. J. C. 3 39. BY 
neceſſity of forgetting myſelf and mine, or the regard I owe to the publick intereſt, 5 Conſul- p. 1 
Rome muſt not ſuffer the puniſhment of your fault; we muſt expiate it our- 
ſelves. A ſad example ſhall we be, but a wholeſom one to the youth of the 

Roman Soldiery. As for me, both the innate affettion of a Father for a Son, 

and that ſpetimen which thou, deceived by a vain appearance of honour, haſt 
given of thy valour, move me exceedingly: But fince either the Conſular Au- 
thority muſt be eftabliſhed by thy death, or quite deſtroyed by thy impunity, I 

cannot think, if there be any of the Manlian blood in thee, thou wilt be back- 

ward to repair the breach thou haſt made in the Military Diſcipline, by under- 
going the puniſhment due to thy offence. This ſaid, he order'd * the Lifors 
to tie him to a ſtake and ſtrike off his head. All preſent were ſtunn'd at 

the cruel ſentence, as if it had been pronounced againſt themſelves ; and if 

they continued quiet, it was more out of fear and aſtoniſhment than mo- 

deſty. And no ſooner was the young man beheaded, and his blood ſeen 
to guſh out, than, coming to themſelves, they vented their anger in im- 

precations and invectives againſt the Father: But, as to the ſon, they 
covered his dead body with the ſpoils of the Latine, whom he had van- 

quilted, and expreſſed their affection for him by the moſt pompous ob- 

equies which they- could, in the field, perform to his honour. Extreme 
and exceſſive doubtleſs was this ſeverity of Manlius : Nevertheleſs, it had 

this — effect, that it made his army wonderfully tractable for the future, 
and ſtrictly obſervant of diſcipline, which proved of great moment in the 
general engagement with the enemy a few days after. 
: VI. THE Romans on a day of battle drew up their ſoldiers in three 7;.,, B. 8. 
lines, diſtinguiſh'd by the names. of the HasTaT1, the Prxinciezs, and c. 8. 
the TRIARII. TSS! ir 12 | 
The HasTaT1, who compoſed the firſt line, had their name from the 
javelins called Haſtæ which they bore. 
The PRINcI ES, who made the ſecond line, were ſo call'd becauſe ori- Parre, B. 4. 
ginally they were placed in the front of the battle, and began the attack; de Ling: Lat 
and in thoſe times they were generally the richeſt and the nobleſt of the 
Roman youth. They fought with ſwords. _ 
The TRIARII were ſo named becauſe they made the Third line. They 
were commonly veterans, or hardy old ſoldiers, the main ſtrength and 
hopes of their party. 5 — bore the ee called Pilum, whence they 
had the name of Pilani Milites ; and the ſame reaſon the ſoldiers of 
the two lines before them had that of Autepilani 
28 4 


Originally 


According to Zonaras, B. 7. Manlius firſt times, they afterwards bore much the ſame 
crowned his ſon as a Victor. arms; and therefore Po/ybius has not divided 
b Mr. Kexnet thinks it probable, that this them in his deſcription, but ſpeaks of them 

was before the inſtitution of the Ha/tari, all together. 
© How differently ſoever the Haftati, Prin- In Polybias's time, a Legion of 4000 men 
diger, and Triarii might be arm'd in theſe had 600 Triarii, 1200 Principes, and 5 4 
a | alt 5 


= 
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Originally each of theſe three lines was entire, there were no breaks or 
or companies that compoſed it; nor were 
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Y. of R. 413. 
Bef. J. C. 539 intervals between the Mani 


115 Conſul. p. there any void ſpaces 


left between the lines, ſo that the whole body of in- 


fantry was cloſe and re, like "ON Macedonian Phalans, 


bed; We reſt were Vzuives, If the 
Legion d to be more numerous, each 
of the three laſt s was increaſed in pro- 
rtion, but the Tzx1arm never exceeded 
oo. 

The VzLITzs were com young men 
of mean condition; they had their name 4 
Volamdo, or a Felocitate, from their fwiftneſs 
or expedition. They hover'd in looſe order 
before the army. Their arms were 

The 8 Seecrd, which the Romans 
thou he of the beſt ſhape and temper, and 
fitteſt for execution, being ſomething like 
the 7. . itar, but more ſharp at the 
71 ldiers wore it on their right 


fide, 
Haſte, or light and lender ghee Each 
man ad ſeven, 


Parma, a kind of round buckler 
diameter, of wood cover'd with lea 

Galerus, a 33 caſque for their — ge · 
nerally made of the ſkin of ſome wild beaft. 

The arms of the HasTary, Princiees, 
and Taran (beſide the ſword abovemen- 
tioned) were the Scutum, the Pilum, the 
Valea, and the Lorica. 

Ihe Scutum e. a buckler a W hs 
Parts being jomed t wi e hides 
of iron, and the whole cover'd with a bull's 
hide, An iron plate went about it without 
to keep of blows, and another within to 


eras why from taking any damage by lying 
. In 
Bok or 


glance off vale a 
pre ſs violently upon the enemy, and drive all 
| before them. are to be 
from the Chpei, 3 were leſs, 
round, + helynging non roperly to other na- 
tions, thoꝰ for ſome lit © „ Un uſed by che 
Romans, The Scuta themſelves were of two 
kinds; the Ovata and the Imbricata ; the 


the middle was an iren 

out, very ſerviceable to 
darts, and ſometimes to 
Md 


But 


that they PI OO whole 
tood onthe yak, nee th ſoldiers 
ſtood on the es ſleepin 

the 


three cubits Your, * a 1 iron of the 
ſame length, hooked and jagged at the end. 
They too abundance of care in joining the 
two „and did it fo artificially, 

that 'twould ſooner break in the iron 2 
than in the joint. Every man had two of 
— and this number the Poets al- 

to: 


Bina manu lato criſpam haſtilin ferro. 
Vid. Ex. i. 317. 

= Hela manu geſtant acclivia monti 
Srartus, Theb. 2. 


0. t Marius in the Cimbrian war contrived 
theſe Pila after a new faſhion ; for before, 
where the wood was join'd to the iron, it 
was made faft with two iron pins; now 
Marius let one of them alone as it was, and 


_ Pulling out che other, put a weak wooden 


Peg g in its place; contriving it ſo, that when 
twas ſtuck in the enemies nemice ſhield, it ſhould 
not ſtand ont-right as R way but the 
wooden peg ak. 1 
end ſo the javelin ſti * aft by its crooked 
ſhould weighdown the meld. 

The Gatea was n » Head. iece, adore? 

— 8 to the ſhoulders, commonly of 


Sie Lorie was & Bri , or Coat of 
ly made of — and work d 
over with little hooks of i iron, and ſometimes 
adorn'd with fmall /cales of thin gold; as we 
find in Virgil; 


former is a plain oval figure, the other ob- Loricam conſertam hamis, En. iii. 467. 
long, e og l like half a cylin- And, 
der. Polybius makes the Scuta four foot Nec 2c uam lorica fidelis& auro. 
and Plurarch “ calls them wolypric, 7 — 2 | 8 En. ix. 707+ 
don to the Frar, And tis very probab Sable 

Fin. in f. nil, 1 3. 4 ei Me, 


© Sometimes 
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of marſhalling the troops was different. 

Between the firſt and ſecond lines was a ſpace of fifty foot; and the 
TRI1AR1E were drawn up at the diſtance of an hundred foot behind the 
PRINCIPES, 


MANI1PULI, or companies of each line. But theſe openings were not ſo 
diſpoſed, as to yield a dre paſſage to the enemy from the front of the 
army to the rear. The Manipuli of the ſecond line ſtood behind the 
openings of the firſt, and the Manipuli of the third behind thoſe of the 
ſecond, ſo that the order of the whole reſembled that of a Quincunx. 

When the HasTAT1- happened to be overpower'd, they retired ſoftly 
toward the PxIx ip Es, fell into the intervals of their ranks, and together 
with them renewed the fight. But if the Pxincipzs and the HASTATI 
thus joined were too weak to ſuſtain the fury of the battle, they all fell 
back into the wider intervals of the TRIARII; and then all together 
being united into a firm maſs, they made another effort much more im- 
petuous than any before: If this aſſault proved ineffectual, the day was 
entirely loſt as to the Foot, there being no farther reſerves *. 

Livy ſpeaks of the Rox ARI and the Accens1, as two corps of troops 
that were a kind of ſupernumeraries to the TRIARII, but not ſoldiers 

equal to them for ſtre or courage. | 
In the middle of the ſpace between the PRINcIpESs and the TRIARII, 
where ſtood the Roman Eagles, the Conſuls and Lieutenant Generals took 
their poſts. Behind the the TRIARII (while the Haſtati and 


Principes were fighting) kept firm with their right knees on the ground, 


Sometimes the Loricæ were a ſort of Linen 
Caſſocks, ſuch as Szetonius attributes to Galla, 
2 me of pang! > per 3 "a 
ole of the Spam troops de by Po 
bius in his abs are. yr the battle of 2 Hh 

The poorer ſoldiers, who were rated under 
a thouſand Drachms, inſte ad of this Brigan- 
dine, wore a Pe&orale or breaſt-plate of thin 
braſs about twelve fingers ſquare ; and this, 
with what have been dy deſcribed, ren- 
der'd them compleatly armed ; unleſs we add 
the Ocreæ, or Greaves, which they wore on 
their legs; which perhaps they borrowed (as 
many other cuſtoms) from the Grecians, ſo well 
known by the title of —ivzrnuides Axales. 

In the elder times of the Romans, their 
horſe uſed only a round ſhield, with a hel- 
met on their head, and a couple of javelins 
in their hands, great part of their body being 
left without defence. But as ſoon as th 
found the t inconveniencies to whi 


they were here 1 * they began to 
arm themſelves ths e Grecian Horſe, or 


much like their own Foot, only their ſhield 
was a little ſhorter and ſquarer, and their 
lance or javelin thicker, with ſpikes at each 
end, that if one miſcarried, the other might 
be ſerviceable. Nenn. Antiq. P. II. B. IV. 
Ch. IX. ani den by 

The ſtratagem o ying thus by means 
of theſe — — in the ow, has been rec- 
koned almoſt the whole art and ſecret of the 
Roman diſcipline, and it was almoſt impoſſi- 
ble it ſh rove unſucceſsful, if duly ob- 
ſerved : For fortune, in every engagement, 
muſt have failed them three ſeveral times, be- 
fore they could be routed ; and the enemy 
muſt have had the ſtrength and reſolution to 
overcome them in three ſeveral encounters 
for the decifion of one battle; whereas moſt 
other nations, and even the Grectans them- 
ſelves, drawing up their whole army as it 
were in one t, truſted themſelves and 
their fortunes to the ſucceſs of * charge. 
Kennet's Antiq. Part II. Book IV. 


their 


3. 


5 15 Conful-p, 
uftus Lipfrus 
de Mil. — 
1. 


And as ſpaces were left between the lines, ſo likewiſe between the 
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Y. of R. 413. their great bucklers on their ſhoulders, and reſting themſelves on their 
115800 349: ſpears, which, pointing upwards, form'd a kind of Paliſade before 


® Indigetes. 


P. them. 5 


As for the Roman Cavalry, they were always poſted at the two corners 
of the army, like wings on a body, and fought ſometimes on foot and 
ſometimes on horſeback, like our Dragoons. At this time there were but 
300 to a Legion of 5000 Foot. Of Four ſuch Legions and 1200 Hor, 
the preſent army conſiſted. | 

The Conſuls Manlius and Decius, before they drew their troops out of 
the camp, offer'd ſacrifices to the Gods. It is faid that the Aruſpex ſhew'd 
to Decius the liver of his victim wounded in the friendly * ſide (a bad omen 
for him ;) but declared that the beaſt had no other mark of being unac- 
ceptable to the Gods; and that, as to Manliins's victim, the ſigns were as 
favourable as could be wiſh'd. Tig enough, ſaid Dzcrvs; all is well, if my 
Collegue has engaged the Gods to be propitious to IM. 

When the day of battle came, Manlius commanded the right wing, Decius 
the left. It was fought on both ſides at firſt with equal ſtrength and 
courage; but at length the Roman Haſtati of the left wing were forced to 
give ground, and retire into the intervals of the Principes. This diſadvan- 
tage put Decius in mind of his agreement with his Collegue on occaſion of 
their dreams. He call'd out therefore to Valerius the Pontifex Maximus, to 
perform on him the ceremony of Conſecration, in order to his Devotement 
to death to ſave his Legions. Valerius bid him put on his Pretexta”, 
cover his head, put forth his hand under his robe to his chin, and then 
ſtanding with both his feet upon his javelin repeat after him the following 
words : O Janus, Jupiter, Father Mars, Quirinus, Bellona; O ye Lares, 
4 ye Noven/iles*, ye Deified“ Heroes, ye Gods who have power over us 
e and our enemies, ye Gods of Hell, I honour you, invoke you, and 
„ humbly intreat you to proſper the arms of the Roman People, and to 
« ſtrike their enemies with terror, ight, and death; and 1 do for the 
“ ſafety of the Roman People and their Legions devote my ſelf, and with 
« my ſelf, the Legions and Auxiliaries of our enemies, to the Infernal 
« Gods and the Goddeſs of the Earth.” | 

Having made this prayer, he order'd his Lictors to go in all haſte, and 
tell his Collegue Manlius, that he had devoted himſelf for the ſafety of the 


Roman army. Then tucking up his robe, and girding it about him, he 


mounted his horſe and rode full ſpeed into the thickeſt of the enemies bat- 
talions. Livy ſays, that he appeared to them more than human, and that 
at the ſight of him, they ſeemed as if they were planet- ſtruck; and that he 
was no ſooner fallen to the ground with numberleſs wounds, than the La- 


2 A familiari parte, The other was the to Rome by the Sabines ; viz. Lara, Jg a, 


Enemy's ſide of the liver, where their Doom Minerva, Feronia, Concord, Good Faith, For- 
was to be read. tune, Chance, Health. Some take them to be 
d White Rob e, bordered with purple, the nine Muſes, C. & R. 
© Nine Deities» according to Varro, brought | es | 


tine 


"> a 
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Haſtati and Principes of the Roman left wing, they inſtantly renewed the 
charge, like men who had juſt received the Fmal to begin the fight ; and 
they were ſtrengthened by the Rorarii from the rear; the Triarii, with their 
right knees on the ground, ſtill keeping their poſt. 


The battle continued, and the Latines, ſuperior in number, had the bet- 7;.. B. . 
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tine Cohorts all around him diſperſed themſelves * and fled. As for the V. of R. 413. 


Bef, J. C. 3 39. 
115 Conſul-p. 


ter in other parts of the field, when the news was brought to Manlius of c. 10. 


his Collegue's death. Having let fall ſome tears, and given him the praiſes 
due, he remained a ſhort moment in doubt, whether he ſhould then give 
the ſignal for the Triarii to riſe ; but judging it more prudent to reſerve 
them for the finiſhing blow, he commanded the Accenſi from the rear to 
the van. The enemy taking theſe freſh troops to be the Roman Triarii, 
inſtantly order'd their own Triarii to the charge; and this proved the loſs 
of the battle to the Latines : For when they had wearied themſelves, and 
broken or blunted their weapons in repulſing the Romans once more, and 
when, after they had repulſed what they fancied to be the laſt reſerve of their 
enemies, they thought themſelves ſure of the victory, the Roman Triarii 
by order of Manlius appeared on a ſudden, as if they had ſtarted out of 
the ground. Their arms were ſhining and their ſtrength entire. Having 
received the Haſtati and Principes into the intervals of their ranks, th 

firlt gave a ſhout, that diſmayed the enemy, and then fell upon them with 
ſuch fury, and made ſo terrible a ſlaughter, that ſcarce a fourth part of 
their army eſcaped. : | 

This battle was fought not far from mount Yeſuvius. During the 
action the Samnites, drawn up in Battalia, at the foot of that Moun- 
tain, ſerved to keep the Latines in fear : Or perhaps (as ſome writers re- 
ported) they came to the aſſiſtance of the Romans, after the conflict was 
over. Manlius acquired great honour by his conduct in this important 
day; both Latines and Romans agreeing afterwards in opinion, that which- 
ever army he had commanded muſt have been victorious. 

Thoſe of the Latines who eſcaped the ſlaughter, and were ſcattered about 
the country, collected themſelves ſoon after into one body, and took ſhel- 
ter at Veſcia, near the Liris. Here Numicius their General exhorted and 
encouraged them to try the fortune of arms once more with the Romans; 
and his motion was approved. In order to get an augmentation of his 
troops, he artfully cauſed letters to be ſpread about in Latium and the 
country of the Volſci, repreſenting the flight of the Latines as only an 


Cicero (B. 3. de Nat. Deor.) derides who, when their troops were diſheartned 
that ſuperſtitious credulity, which aſcribed and broken, threw themſelves into the midſt 
ſuch wonderful effects to theſe Dewotements. of the enemy's battalions, in order to engage 
He could not conceive how men of ſenſe their ſoldiers to follow them. C. & R. 
could form to themſelves any ſuch beings as Father Rouillꝭ on this occaſion ſpeaks of 
miſchievous Gods, who thirſted after human the Accenſi, as light arm'd ſoldiers, who fought 
blood. So that he looked on theſe voluntary with ſlings; but if fo, how could the Latines 
Devetements as no more at bottom than heroic miſtake them for the Roman Triarii ? 
acts of valour, or the laſt efforts of Generals, 


Vor. I. + Þ& + honourable 


C. 11. 
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Y. of R. 413. honourable retreat, and by this means he drew to his camp many, who 
Bef. J. C. 359. had not aſſiſted at the late action; and having thus haſtily formed a new 
115 Coolul-p. army, he marched immediately away, taking the road to Capua. Manlius, 
informed of the enemy's motions, met them in their march, gave them 
another overthrow, and then enter d Latium to p it waſte. He met with 


Fafl. Capit.\ 


Livy, B. 8. 
c. 12. 


V. of R. 414. 
Bef. J. C. 338. 
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no reſiſtance; the Latine towns ſurrender'd at diſcretion, as did Privernum 
in the territory of the Volſci. Campania was likewiſe totally brought into 
ſubjection. The Conſul diſpoſſeſſed the Campanians, Latines, and Priver- 
nates of their eſtates, and diſtributed them among the Commons of Rome. 
However, the Latines and Campanians were not all deprived of their eſtates 
without diſtinction. The Laurentini in Latium, and the Campanian Knights 
to the number of ſixteen hundred, had not been concerned in the re- 


volt; and they were therefore continued in their poſſeſſions and privileges; 


nay, the latter were made Citizens of Rome, but without right of ſuffrage; 
and an annual penſion of 450 * Denarii was aſſigned to each of them out 
of the public revenues of Campania. 

Manlius had deſerved the honours of a Triumph, and doubtleſs he ob- 
tained them (though Livy ſays nothing of it.) But he could not recover 
the good will of the Roman youth ; they bore-him an implacable hatred for 
his ſeverity, none but the old men went out to meet him at his return to 
Rome. Soon after, he fell fick; and as a Roman General was wanted 
in the field, to oppoſe ſome freſh incurſions of the Antiates, he named to 
the Dictatorſhip L. Papirius Craſſus, who appointed L. Papirius Curſor 
to be his Maſter of the Horſe. The Di#ator kept his troops ſome months 
in the field at free quarter, and then returned to the city to preſide at the 
election of new Conſuls. 

$. VII. IT had been 
law which directed to chuſe one of the two Conſuls out of the Plebeians ; 


„for ſome time paſt, to obſerve the 


1 he” rr and now 9, Publilius, a Plebeian, was joined with Tib. Æmilius, a Patri. 


cian, in the Government. The former proving ſucceſsful in an expedi- 
tion againſt a body of Latines (rebelling on account of their lands being 
taken from them) obtained the honours of a Triumph. Upon which 
gp bu. of his Collegue's glory, demanded the ſame honours, as 
the reward for ſome advantage he had gained over another body of Latines 
aſſembled at Pedum, though he had not finiſhed his expedition; but the 
Conſcript Fathers abſolutely refuſed his requeſt, till he ſhould take that 
place either by ſurrendry or affault, a refufal ſo highly reſented by ni. 
lius, that never did any Tribune of the Commons inveigh more bitterly againſt 
the Nobility, than the Patrician Conſul did on this occalion. The ſubject 
of his harangues was the unequal diſtribution the Senate had made of the 
Lands in Latium; and he began to raiſe a diſturbance. The Senate, to put 
an end to it, order'd him to name a Difator, under pretence of carrying 
on the war more vigorouſly againſt the Latines. Amilius obey'd, but at 
the ſame time revenged himſelf on the Conſcript Fathers, by nominating 


* 141. 105. 7d. Z. Arbuthnet. 


bis 
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his Plebeian Collegue Publilius, who appointed Brutus Scæva, another Ple- Y. of R. 414. 
beian, to be his General of the Horſe. The Difator being a man entirely 15 £0336. 
devoted to the Commons, immediately ſeized this fayourable opportunity to ** 
eſtabliſh their rights, and even to extend their privileges. And theſe thi ll 
he effected by three Laws which he paſſed, 1. That the Decrees made by the j! th 
Commons, at the requeſt of their Tribunes, ſtould be obſerved by all the Romans '$ 
ſthe Quirites *.] 2. That, for the future, the laws which were to be paſs'd 
by the Centuries ſhould be authoriſed * by the Senate before they were put to the 
vote, in the Comitia; whereas hitherto the Comitia Centuriata had uſed to 
paſs the laws firſt, and the Senate to accept or reject them as they pleaſed, 
3. That one of the Cenſors ſhould always for the future be a Plebeian. 

The Senate, much mortified at this downfal of the Patricians, reſolved Liv, B. 8. 
to revenge themſelves on Aimilius ; and, knowing him to be very tender © · 
of his honour, attacked him on that fide. To ſhew the Romans how neg- 
ligently he had conducted himſelf in the diſcharge of the es be 
had received to finiſh the Latine war, they order'd the new Conſuls, L. 
Furius Camillus, grandſon of the Great Camillus, and C. Menius, a Plebeian, V. of R. 41 5. 
to undertake the ſame enterprize, and to lay ſiege to Pedum. And that the Bef.7.C. 337. 
Generals might not be foil'd in the attempt, they plentifully furniſh'd them 117 Conſul- p. 
with men, proviſions, arms, and proper engines. Upon the report of 
Camillus's march to beſiege Pedum, the forces of Tybur, Præneſte, Aricia, 
Lanuvium, Velitre, and Antium haſten'd to relieve the place ; but theſe 
troops were defeated, and Camillus the ſame day took the town by aſſault. 
The Conſuls having finiſhed the war, and totally ſubdued Latium, re- 
turned to Rome, where they not only had the honours of a Triumph, but, 
by order of the Republic, two Equeſtrian ſtatues erected for them in the 

orum. L 

And now the great affair in the Senate was to determine the fate of 
the conquer d. Camillus, in his harangue upon this occaſion, told the 
Fathers, that the ſucceſs of their arms againſt the Latines had been ſuch, 
that it now nded on their pleaſure whether LaT1uM ſhould be any more; 
but that it deſerved their conſideration, whether it would not be of greater 
advantage to the Republic to ſhew mercy to the conquer'd, and admit 
them to the privileges of Roman Citizens, thereby increaſing the number 
of her ſubjects, than utterly to exterminate them, and reduce their coun- 
try to a deſert. The Conſul declared himſelf for the firſt, and the Conſcript 
Fathers in general were inclined to clemency : But as ſome of the Latine c. 14. 
Cities had been more criminal than others, made a diſtinction in their 
treatment of tkem. Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum, were made 9 
Roman © Municipia; their ſoldiers were to be incorporated in the Legions, "n 

s an 1 


* Ut Plebiſcita omnes Quirites tenerent. rentur, ante initum ſuffragium patres auctores 1 
This Law ſeems to be of the ſame import fierent. 1 
with that paſſed by Horatius and Valerius in * The privileges granted by the Romans 1 
304, the year after the Decemvirate. to the in Towns were more or leſs, 1 

Ot legum, que Comitiis Centuriatis fer- according to the ſervices they had done the 1 


XX xXx 2 Republic. 
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v. of R. 415. and to be no longer upon the foot of Auxiliaries, Tuſculum had had the 
Bef. 7 C337: ſame privilege before, and it was now confirm'd. But Velitræ was razed, 
117 Conſul-p. and its Senate and inhabitants baniſh'd to another city, beyond the Tier, 


® Flor. B. 1. 
©. 11. 
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becauſe it had often rebell'd ſince it was made a Roman Colony (in the year 
261.) Antium was not deſtroy'd ; the Antiates were granted the freedom 
of Roman Citizens; but they were forbidden the ſea; and their fleet, con- 
fiſting of ſix * Gallies, was partly burnt and y carried away into the 
Roman ports. With the braſs Beats Raſtra] of theſe veſſels the Conſul 
Menius adorned the Pulpit from whence the Roman Magiſtrates harangued 
the People, and hence it was ever after call'd the Raſtra. The inhabitants 
of Tybur and Præneſte were deprived of all their lands, for having formerly 
aſſiſted the Gauls; and laſtly, all the Latines in general were forbidden to 
aſſemble their Diets as formerly ;. to marry out of their reſpective cities; 
or to have common markets or fairs for trade. -? 

As for Cumæ and Sueſſula, and the other cities of Campania, they were 
treated as Capua had been, i. e. their lands were all taken from them and 
divided among the Romans. Thus a three year's war was ended in the 
ſubduing of two fine countries to the Republic; and the Latines from 
being the Allies of Rome, became her Subjet3s. 


Republic. The Citizens of ſome Municipia Tribes, had a right of ſuffrage, could ſtand 
had onl the Title of Roman Citizens. Others candidates for offices, and ſerved in the army 
enjoyed all the privileges properly belonging upon the foot of Legionaries. 

to that title. They were enrolled in the 


CHAP. XI. 


F. I. PuglIL ius, though a Plebeian, obtains the PR&TORSHIP ; ſo that 
all the great Dignities in the State, except thoſe of the Prieſthood, are now 
common to the two Orders. 

From this year 416, to the year 425, the moſt memorable events are, 

The invention of Moveable Towers and Cover'd Galleries, by the Conſul M. 
Valerius Corvus (in the year 418) at the fiege of Cales, the chief City of 
the Auſones, allies of the Sidicini. The Republic's changing the cuſtom of 
raiſing a new army upon every change of Conſuls. The reduction of the 

Sidicini (probably in 420.) The addition of two new Tribes (in 421) 10 
the 27 old ones. A plot formed (in 422) by ſome hundreds of Roman 
Women to poiſon their Huſbands. The revolt of Privernum (in 423.) 
The reduction of that City (in 424,) and the couragious and noble anſwer 
given by one of the Citizens, when queſtioned by the Roman Senate concern- 
ing the conduct which the Privernates would obſerve for the future. 


F. I. R O ME had never been in a better condition to attempt the Con- 
queſt of all 7aly than now, when thoſe warm contentions for 


power at home, which had often retarded the progrels of the * . 
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Chap. XI. The Roman HIS TORx. 525 
abroad, were at an end. The Plebeians ſhared almoſt all the great offices V. of R. 416. 
in the State with the Patricians; the Conſulſbip, Quæſtorſpip, Aidileſhip, and Bef. J. C 336. 
Cenſonſbip: they were excluded only from the Pretor/hip and the Sacerdota ! Conſul p. 
Dignities. And in the following years when C. Sulpicius Longus and P. 

Alius Pætus were in poſſeſſion of the Faſces, Publilius a Plebeian ſtood 
candidate for the Prætonſbip, and obtain'd it. The Conſul Sulpicius had Ln, B. 8. 
refuſed to admit his name among thoſe of the other candidates; but the © 5 
Senate were eaſy in the matter, thinking it perhaps unreaſonable and abſurd 
that a Plebeian, who had been Conſul and Di#ator, ſhould meerly on ac- 
count of his birth be excluded from the Prætorſbip. And thus the Ple- 
beians being arrived at the height of their deſires, (for they did not yet pre- 
tend to the Pontificate and Augurate) all pretences for faction were entirely 
taken away. Real, perſonal merit, not high birth, not the merit of mens 
anceſtors, was now chiefly regarded in the diſtribution of honours: So 
that this period of time may more properly than any of the former be 
called The Age of Roman VIX TVE. e e 
The Republic, through the indolence of her preſent Conſuls, neglected 
to revenge the Aurunci on their enemies the Sidicini, who this year had 
invaded their country, and made themſelves maſters of their principal 
City. The Aurunci had ſubmitted to the Romans in the Confulſhip 
of Manlius Torquatus, and had continued faithful - amidſt all the con- 
fuſions of the Latine war. They well deſerved therefore to be ſuc- 
cour'd ; and accordingly the Conſals of the new year, L. Papirius and v. of R. 417. 
Ceſo Duilius, were now order'd to lead an army to their aſſiſtance; Bef. J. C. 335. 
and tho* the Auſones joined their neighbours the Sidicini, theſe united 19 3 
forces were eaſily put to the rout. They fled for ſhelter behind tze 
walls of their Cities; and the Conſuls return'd to Rome withgut reaping 
much glory from the campagg. 33 13 

But in the following Conſulſhip of M. Valerius Corvus (now raiſed to V. of N. 418. 
that dignity a fourth time) and M. Atilius Regulus, the former (to whom Bef. J. C. 334. 
his Collegue at the requeſt of the Senate had yielded the command 20 Conſal p. 
of the army without drawing lots) laid ſiege to Cales, the chief city of 
the Auſones. He invented Cover d Galleries and Moveable Towers for 
ſcreening his men, and carrying on the attacks, and at length took the 
place by aſſault. D . l 

After this the two Con/uls, _— 2 — a Dictator to preſide at Faſ. Capir. 
the enſuing elections, joined their and marched againſt the Sidicini; 
but notwithſtanding at they uſed all expedition to finith their conqueſt be- 
tore the expiration of their year, they were forced to leave the completion y. of R. 419. 
of it to their ſucceſſors, 7. Veturius Calvinus and Sp. Poſthumius Albinus. Bef. J. C. 333. 
As ſoon as theſe new Magiſtrates were named, and before they entered on 121 Conſul p. 
their office, they, to make themſelves acceptable to the Commons, folli- 
cited and obtained a decree for ſettling a Colony of Roman Citizens at Cales, 
and 1 diſtrict of that City among them; and that the diſtribu- 
don of the might be made the more equally, the Senate choſe LO: 

| L 
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v. of R. 419. three perſons of known equity to conduct and ſettle the Colony, conſiſti 
Bef. J. C333. of L e five 1 ; 'S 


men. 
Lie B. 8. The Romans ſeem at this time to have quite aboliſhed that cuſtom they 
c. 17, formerly had, of raiſing a new army upon every change of chief Magi- 


ſtrates. An army raiſed by one General now paſſed from him to his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and ſo on till the end of the war. Accordingly Veturius and Poſt. 
humius put themſelves at the head of the troops which Corvus had com- 
manded, and enter'd the country of the Sidicini; who, to avoid a battle, 
ſuffer'd their territory to be laid waſte, and 2 no more in the field. 
Nevertheleſs, a report was ſpread at Rome, after the return of the Conſull, 
that the Sidicini had once more aſſembled a formidable army, and were 
joined by the Samnites, which cauſed ſo great an alarm, that the Consul. 
by order of the Senate named a Diclator, as in a time of imminent dan- 
ger. Their choice fell or 2 P. Cornelius Rufinus. This ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrate however ſoon abdicated, upon ſome pretended defect in his in- 
auguration. Nay, ſuperſtition prevailed ſo far at this time, that becauſe 
a plague raged at Rome, and becauſe the College of Augurs declared that 
all the Auſpices of the year had been infected by the contagious air, the 
chief Magiſtrates were all diſplaced, and the Republic fell into an Inter- 
regnum. 
v. of R. 420. Livy ſays nothing of what happen d in the year 420, when L. Papirius 
Bef. J. C. 332. Curſor and C. Poetelius Libo Viſolus were Conſuls, according to the Faſti 
122 Conſul- p. Capitolini. It was very probable a year barren of events, unleſs the 
| Sidicini were then ſubdued, which is not unlikely, ſince we find no other 
epoch of their reduction. | 
v. of R. 421. In the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of A. Cornelius and Cn. Domitius, a rumour 
Bef. J. C:331. that thoſe terrible enemies, the Gauls, were preparing for a war with the Re- 
27 3 public, occaſioned the ſudden nomination of M. Papirius Craſſus to be 
Livy, B. 8, Difator; but, while he was levying troops to oppoſe their attempts, more 
c. 17. certain accounts came that all was quiet on that ſide. Some ſuſpicion of 
the Samnites at this time prevailing, the Dictator would not withdraw from 
the country of the Sidicini a Roman army that was there encamped. The 
Samnites were indeed raiſing troops, but it was to defend Haly againſt 
Alexander King of Epirus, who under pretence of ſuccouring the T aren- 
tines (then at war with the Lucanians and Bruttians) had made a deſcent at 
Peſtum, and began to grow formidable to all the eaſtern parts of ah. 
What ſuſpended the progreſs of his arms, is unknown; but, after ſome 
7ufin. B. 12. ſmall advantages obtained againſt the enemies of the Tarentines, he made 
mo a Treaty with the Romans. 
The late addition of ſo many new Citizens as Rome had received ſince 
the reduction of the Latines, made it neceſſary to take a new Cenſus, and to 
Livy, B. 8. increaſe the number of the Tribes. To the twenty ſeven already in being 
** were added the Mæcian and Scaptian ; [the firſt near Lannvium, the ſecond 
between Tybur and Pr.eneſte.] | 


But 
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But in the midft of this from foreign alarms, and in the begin- V. of R. 422. 
ning of the new Conſielfhip of M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Valerius Potitus, Bef. J. C. 330. 
there {prung up in the boſom of the Republic a new kind of monſters, S N 
more terrible than any army of invaders from abroad. Some women of c. i 
diſtinction, to the number of 170, according to ſome, or 360, according Ya/. Max. 
to others, formed a 1755 to poiſon their hutbands, and took the opportu- B. 2. 0. 5: 
nity of an diſtemper to put their deſign in execution. Their g ey 
wickedneſs being diſcovered to Fabius, one of the Curule Ediles, by a 
ſhe ſlave of one of the Ladies, and their perfons being ſeized, two of the 
priſoners, Sergia and Cornelia, both Patrician women, were brought be- 

fore the aſſembly of the People. Being there examined, they denied that 

in the medicines which they had prepared, and which had been found 
with them, there were any poiſonous ingredients. The flave, to verify 
her accuſation, propoſed, that the two Ladies ſhould take their own po- 
tions; and the experiment was immediately ordered to be made. Upon 
this Cornelia and Sergia deſired to confer with their accomplices, which 
being granted, they all by agreement drank their own poifon, and ſo de- 
livered themſelves from a more lingering death. The Republic aſcribed 
this unheard of prodigy to a ſpirit of madneſs, ſent as a puniſhment from 
the angry Gods; to appeaſe whom they nominated a D:ator, to drive a 
Nail into the Wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 

This tranſient Diclatonſbip quickly gave way to the Conſulſbip of L. Pa- V. of R. 423. 
Pirius Craſſus and L. Plautins Venno. In the beginning of their admi- Bef. J. C.329. 
niſtration, a deputation came to Rome from the Poluſcans and the inhabi- 175 al-. 
rants of Fabrateria (both in the territory of the Yolſct) to demand protec- ** Ou: 
tion againſt the Samnites, by whom they were threaten'd with an irruption. 

The Senate did not reject their petition, but ſent Ambaſſadors to defire the Livy, B. 8. 
Samnites to put a ſtop to their hoſtilities againſt thoſe two nations. The“ “ 
Samnites complied, and then the Republic immediately turned her arms 
- gainft the Privernates. Theſe rebels, in conjunction with ſome of the in- 
habitants of Fundi, were headed by Vitruvius Vaccus, originally of that town, 

which after the Latine war had been admitted to the rights of Roman 
Citizenſhip. Vitravins had made himſelf an inhabitant of Rome, and had 
enjoyed all the privileges of a Citizen born there, but through the meer 

vanity of commanding an army had excited his countrymen to revolt. 
However, he durſt not keep the field when the Conſuls appear'd ; he fled 

for refuge to Privernum. L. Plautins with one part of the army enter'd the 
territory of Fundi, the Senators of which City came out to meet him, and 
endeavoured to juſtify themſelves from having any ſhare in the revolt. The 

Conſul wrote to Rome in their favour, and then march'd to rejoin his Col- 

legue, who had already block'd up Privernum. The ſiege of this place c. 20. 
was not yet over, when the Senate recall'd one of the Conſuls to Rome, to 
preſide in the Comitia for electing new ones. 

The Romans were the terror of their neighbours, but the Gauls in Italy 
were the terror of the Romans. And the Republic being alarm'd at the * 
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v. of R. 424. of the Gauls being in motion, thought fit to bring on the elections be. 
Bef J. C. 328. fore the uſual time, in order to provide fit Generals for ſo important , 
126 Conſul-p. ur | : 
„A ſecond time, L. AEmilius and C. Plautius, the new Conſuls, entered on their office 
| the very day of their election, and wy drew lots for their commands. 
It fell to Æmilius to act againſt the Gawls ; his Collegue was to carry on 
the ſiege of Privernum. How much the very ſhadow of the Gauls terri- 
fied Rome, may be Judged of by the extraordinary preparations at this 
time to oppoſe them. The levies were made with the utmoſt rigour ; no 
excuſe was allowed ; the meaneſt artificers, and thoſe of ſedentary occu- 
pations, were without diſtinction put into the roll. But after all theſe 
precautions and many other, advice came that the Gauls were quiet; ſo 
that AÆmilius joined his Collegue before Privernum. The town was 
taken, and the rebel Vitruvius being made priſoner, was condemned by 
the Senate to be firſt beaten with rods, and then beheaded. Amilius and 
Plautius both triumphed on account of this new conqueſt ; and the for- 
mer, who had ſpent but little time before the place, obtained the ſurname 
of Privernas b. | | 
What now remained was to puniſh the Privernates. Thoſe of their 
Senators who had ſtaid in Privernum after its revolt, were condemned to 
the ſame puniſhment which had been inflicted on the Citizens of Velitræ, 
that is, they were baniſhed beyond the Tiber, and forbid to appear any 
Liv. B. 8. more on this ſide of it under the penalty of a great fine. And though the 
e 


- 


Faff. Capit. 


C. 21, Conſul Plautius interceded with Senate for the innocent multitude, and 
* Max. B. particularly for the N taken in the war, whom he brought to the 
= 
door of the Senate- 


ouſe, he did not immediately draw the Conſcript Fa- 
: thers over to his ſentiments ; they were divided in opinion. One of the 

Privernates, by an haughty anſwer, endangered all his fellow-captives. 
| | Being, aſked by a Senator, who inclined to rigour, what puniſhment he 

thought the Privernates deſerved ? The ſame, ſaid he, which is due to men 
who think themſelves worthy of L.iB8:RTY. So briſk an anſwer ex- 
aſperated ſome of the aſſembly, which Plautius perceiving endeavour'd to 
prevent the ill effect of it, by putting a milder queſtion to the priſoner, and 
which ſhould naturally draw a ſofter anſwer from him: Suppoſe, ſaid the 


2 In the midſt of theſe apprehenſions the terprize to the laſt General concerned in it, 
Romans did not forget their ſports and diver- and who finiſhed it, notwithſtanding that the 
ſions. They at this time built ſumptuous former commanders had brought it to ſuch a 
Porticoes at the entrance of the Circus, fora maturity, as to be paſt the danger of abor- 
ſhelter to the Horſes, which were before ſo · tion. But it ſhould be confidered, that this 
expoſed to the ſun, that they were often fa- conduct in a people whoſe chief aim was to 
N before they began the race. C. & R. extend their empire was ſounded in wiſe po- 
All that Livy ſays, is, Carceres eo anno in licy : By giving all the honour of a ſucceſs. 
circo primum ſtatuti, ful war to him who ended it, they animated 

d Ihe Romans are ſometimes reproach'd their Generals to exert themſelves on all oc- 
with unjuſtly giving all the glory of an en- caſions to make a rapid conqueſt, C. & R. 
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Conſul, we ſhould pardon you; In what manner may we expelt you will be- 
laut yourſelves for the future? The priſoner anſwer d, If the peace you grant 
us be a good one, we ſhall maintain it faithfully and inviolably ; if the terms 
of "it be hard, don't count upon us long. Theſe words made different im- 
preſſions on the judges. Some conſtrued them as menaces, and as in- 
dications of a diſpoſition to a new revolt; but the greater part and the 
wiſer found a magnanimity in them worthy of a man and of a free man. 
Thoſe eſpecially of the Senators who had been Coxsuls adhered to 
Plautius's opinion, who loudly declared, and repeated it often, That 4 
people whoſe only deſire was LIBERTY, and whoſe only fear was that of loſing 
it, were worthy to become RoMan. Accordingly the Senate paſs'd a decree 
in favour of the priſoners, and Privernum was made a Municipium. - 


CHAP. XII. 


$. I. The Romans give umbrage to the Samnites, by planiing a Colony in 
_ their neighbokerbood. And the Palæpolitans make an irruption into the 
Roman Territory. F. II. A remarkable inſtance of the Romans abhor- 
rente of Malice, in the proſecution of a criminal. F. III. A new rupture 
between the Roman Republic and the Samnites. F. IV. The Romans 
take Jome Towns from the Samnites. And Publilius takes Palzpolis by 
means of a ſtratagem laid and executed by two of the Citizens : For which 
|: ns though he be but a Proconſul, he is decreed a Txrumen. F. V. 
The Tarentines, being jealous of the growing power of Rome, by an art- 
ful firatagem ſeduce the Lucanians from the Roman intereſt, into a league 
with the Samnites. F. VI. About this time the infamous paſſion of a Ro- 
man, named Papirius, for one of his inſolvent Debtors, occaſions the paſſing 
of a law at Rome, whereby CREDITORS are diſabled from ſeizing the 
Perſons of their DzBToORSs. 


.J. E now cuſtomary for the Romans either to ſend Colonies to 

the conquered Cities, or to give the inhabitants the right of 
Roman Citizenſhip. For they had found to their coſt the ill conſequences 
of that independence in which they had left the Latines after their firſt re- 
duCtion- of them. - In purſuance of this new policy, the Senate in the 
Conſulſbip of C. Plautius Proculus and P. Cornelius Scapula, ſent a Colony 
of Romans to Fregelle, a City in the Territory of the Sidicini, which the 
Romans had rebuilt after the Samnites had raz'd it. The repairing and 
ſortifying of this place, and the planting a Colony in it, gave umbrage to 
the Sammies, and proved the occaſion of that furious war which ſoon after 
broke out between them and the Republic. 


In the mean time the inhabitants of Palepolis made incurſions into the 


Roman Territory. Theſe-People were originally Eubzans, who came 
into Italy and built Cumæ. From thence they ſpread themſelves farther ; 
Vor. I. Yyy | | and 
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Y. of R. 425. and a Colom of Cumans built Naples, or Neapolis, i. e. The New Ci; 
Fef. 7 327: and finding in the neighbourhood of Naples a Town ready built, they 
1 1 themſelves of it and calPd it Palæpolis, or Palaiopolis, i. e. The 
City. 
S. it THE news of this irruption of the Palepolitans was brought 
to Rome juſt before the holding of the aſſemblies of the Tribes and of the 
Centuries ; the firſt for the Election of Tribunes of the People, the ſecond 
for that of Conſuls. It is remarkable, that in the Comitid by Tribes the 
People at this time choſe one Q, Flavius, a man of a moſt infamous cha- 
racter, to be one of their T7:6umes. The occaſion of it was extraordinary. 
He had been accuſed not long before of doing violence to a Lady. Va- 
lerius, one of the Curule AÆdiles, was his chief proſecutor ; and the evidence 
Val. Max. was clear. Fourteen of the twenty nine Tribes had already voted him 
B. 8. c. 1. guilty, when the accuſed, in order to move the reſt of his judges to fa- 
vour him, made vehement proteſtations, and call'd heaven and earth to 
witneſs his innocence. Upon this Yalerius cried out with a louder voice, 
What is it to me whether thou art guilty or innocent, provided thou be de- 
ſtreyed? The Tribes were ſo offended at theſe words, that they acquitted 
the criminal by a majority of ſuffrages. Flavius, ſoon. after, loſt his 
mother; and it being then cuſtomary to offer ſacrifices in honour to the 
dead, he offered a greater number of victims than uſual, and, in gratitude 
to the People for their late favour, diſtributed the fleſh among them. They 
in return now choſe him Tribune, though abſent. 
V. of R. 426, F. III. THE Comitia by Centuries appointed L. Cornelius Lentulus and 
Bef. J. C. 329. 9, Publilius * Philo to be the new Conſuls. Publilius marched an army 
r towards Palæpolis, and foreſeeing that this place would not eaſily be 
eme. taken while ſupplied with men and proviſions from Naples, he prudently 
encamped his troops in the narrow tract of ground between the two Cities. 
In the mean time Cornelius, who had poſted himſelf with another army 
near Capua, to keep the Campanians in awe (who were thought to be gain'd 
over by the Samnites to join them againſt Rome) receiv'd undoubted intel- 
Livy, B. 8. ligence, that the Sammites openly ſollicited the Roman Colonies to revolt. 
6. 23. Upon this the Senate diſpatched Ambaſſadors into Samnium, to learn the 
reaſon of a conduct ſo contrary to the faith of Treaties. The Ambaſſa- 
dors met with a haughty reception. The Samnites complained of the pro- 
ceedings of the Republic, and particularly of the rebuilding and fortifying 
of Fregellæ, which (they ſaid) was a wrong done to the Samnite nation; 
and to reproaches they added even menaces. The Ambaſſadors, without 
loſing their temper, propoſed to refer the matter to the arbitration of their 
common allies. Arbitrators ! cried' the Samnites, we will have none, but 
the Gods and our Swords ; Battles wwill determine our pretenſions better than 
Werds and Judges; Mars ſhall put an end to our diſputes, in the plains of 
Campania. * Let our armies face each other between Capua and Sueſſula, and 
there try, whether the Samnites or the Romans ſhall be Lords of Italy. The 
| Ambaſſadors replied, We fhall not go whither-our enemies invite us; but 
| whitherſoever our Generals ſhall think fit to lead us. * 
0 1 IV. 
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$. IV. SUCH was the ſituation of affairs abroad when the time drew 
near for the new Elections. The Senate, without recalling the Canſuls to 
Rome, ordered a Ditator to be named to preſide at them. But when 
Cornelius had nominated M, Claudius Marcellus, a Plebeian, the Augurs 
pretended, for ſome frivolous reaſon, that the nomination was invalid; 
and though the Tribunes charged the CAE with impoſture, and with 
pretending Religion, when their view was only to wound the Plebeian in- 
tereſt, the Government fell into an Inter- regnum; and then the Comitia V. of R. 427. 
choſe C. Poetelius Libo and L. Papirius Mugillanus, Conſuls for the enſuing Bef. ) C. 325. 
year. They put themſelves at the head of the army which Cornelius had „ 
— and with which he had already enter'd Samnium, and they | 
had the good fortune to be joined by the People of Lucania and Apulia, Livy, B. 8. 
two nations to which the Romans had 3 hitherto almoſt utter ſtrangers. c. 25 
Wich this reinforcement they penetrated farther into the enemy's country, 
ravaged their lands, and took three Towns from them. 

But theſe conqueſts were of little moment in compariſon of that made 
by Publilius, whom the People, at the motion of their Tribunes, had con- 
tinued in the command of the army before Palæpolis, with the title of 
Proconſul. He had already, as was before mention'd, cut off the com- 
munication between that place and Naples, ſo that the beſieged were much 
ſtraiten'd for want of proviſions, Nor was this the greateſt calamity 
which the Palzpolitans ſuffer d. Four thouſand Samnites and two thouſand © 23: 
of the inhabitants of Nala, a City of Campenia, under pretence of defend- 
ing Palepolis, had, before it was inveſted, got into the Town, where they 
kept the citizens in a ſtate of cruel ſlavery, treating them as priſoners of . 25. 
war, and even doing violence to their wives and to their children of both 
ſexes. In this diſtreſs having long waited in vain for relief from the 
Tarentines, whole preſence they hoped would deliver them from the op- 
preſſion of their defenders, the inhabitants at length reſolved to put the 
place into the hands of the Romans. The Palæpolitans, as has been ob- 
ſerved, were originally Greeks, and the ſtratagem they made uſe of had in 
it much of Grecian artifice. Nymphius and Charilaus, the two chief Magi- 
ſtrates of the City, undertook, with the conſent of the principal inhabi- 
tants, to act two different parts in order to the execution of the common 
deſign. Cherilaxs eſcaped as a deſerter to the Roman camp, where he ap- 
plied himſelf to the Proconſul, and imparted to him the deſire of his coun- 
trymen to purchaſe the friendſhip of the Romans by ſurrendering their City 
to them. He declared, that he had nothing in view but the intereſt of his 
Country and of. the Roman Republic, and demanded no condition to his 
own private adyantage. Publilius received him kindly, applauded his ge- 
neroſity, and readily enter'd into the ſcheme propoſed. He por him at the 
head of 3000 Romans, who at a proper time were to attack the place in 
that part which was defended by the Samnites. In the mean time Nymphins, c. 26. 
who had ſtaid in Palepolis, inveighed moſt vehemently againſt his Collegue 
for his deſertion, and by his counterfeited anger ſo effectually blinded the 


Samnite Commanders, that without any ſuſpicion they fell into the ſnare he 
5 8 Yyy 2 LED had 
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had prepared for them. He adviſed them, as the ſureſt method to force 
the Romans to withdraw their troops from the neighbourhood of the City, 
immediately to equip the Fleet which lay in the Port, and make a deſcent 
in the Roman Territory; and he offer'd to undertake in perſon the execu- 
tion of his project. This motion was highly approved, and as the ſhips lay 
dry on the ſhore, all diligence was inſtantly uſed to ſet them afloat. Mym- 
phius contrived to have the Samnite Troops chiefly employed in that labori- 
ous work, which, under pretence of better concealing the deſign, he order'd 
to be done in the night; and when by this means he had left that part of 
the wall, by which the Romans were to enter, but weakly guarded, he gave 
notice to his Collegue, with whom he all along kept a private correſpon- 
dence, to begin the attack. Charilaus with his 3000 Romans advanced 
without loſs of time, and, being favoured by the inhabitants, eafily made 
himſelf maſter of the place. As for the Samnites (who were moſt of 
them buſied without the Town) finding themſelves betrayed, they made 
the beſt of their way to their own country without arms or baggage, being 
ever after the deriſion of their countrymen, who continually reproached 
them with the Palæpolitan Equipment. 

Notwithſtanding that the Romans had got poſſeſſion of the Town by 
the good will of the inhabitants, yet inaſmuch as it was by means of the 
ſiege that the latter were brought to take thoſe meaſures they did in favour 
of the Republic, the Proconſul was decreed a Triumph for his ſucceſs. 
Livy obſerves, that two particular honours were done Publilius, which had 
never been done hefore to any Roman : The being continued after the ex- 
piration of his Conſulſhip at the head of the ſame army he had commanded 
when Conſul, and the being decreed a Triumph for exploits performed in 
an inferior ſtation. 

F. V. THE taking of Palæpolis made the Tarentines jealous of the 
growing power of the Republic. They had a little before this loſt their 
chief ſupport by the death of Alexander King of Epirus, who being warn'd 
by an Oracle to avoid the Waters of Acberon and the City of 'Pando/ia, 
had left his own country, in which werea City and River of thoſe names, 
and met his fate in Lady, where there happen'd to be another Pandaſia and 
another Acheron. The ſtory, as related by Livy, is to this effect. The 
King of Epirus had made a deſcent in Lady to aſſiſt the Tarentines againſt 
the Bruttians and Lucanians ; and having taken ſome Towns of importance 
from the enemy, he divided his army into three bodies, and encamped them 
on three different hills ſeparated by deep vallies. The Talian Acheron 
roll'd its waters in one of thoſe vallies, and the little City of Pando/ia ſtood 
on the banks of it. The violent rains, which came on a ſudden, filled 
up the vallies, and cut off the communication between Alexander's three 
bodies of Troops. The enemy ſeized this occaſion to attack them ſe- 
parately, while they could not affiſt each other, and having eaſily defeated 
the two diviſions of the army where the King was not, they ſtrait encom- 
pore the hill where he had poſted himſelf. Alexander by his bravery 


forced a paſſage through the enemy, and having rallied his ſcatter'd ſol- 


diers, 
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had broken down, pointed out the right road for him to take. 
they attempted to paſs the ſtream, uncertain whether it were fordable or 


exclamation, Juſtiy indeed art thou called Acheron | (i. e. River of Sorrow. 
The King hearing this, and remembering the Oracle, ſtopt ſhort, unre- 
ſolved whether to go forward or not; but in that inſtant Sotimus, one of 
his Pages, telling him that his own Guards (conſiſting of 200 Lucanian 
Exiles, whom he had taken into his ſervice) had in concert with the enemy 
plotted his deſtruction, and the King ſeeing them in reality advancing 
to aſſault him, he fword in hand puſh'd on his horſe, and had almoit 
reached the oppoſite ſhore, when one of thoſe faithleſs guards at a 
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diers, came to a river, where the freſh ruins of a bridge, which the flood V. of R. 427. 
While Bef. /. C. 325. 


129 Conſul- p. 
not, an Epirot ſoldier, oppreſſed with fear and fatigue, made this ſudden 


diſtance lanced a javelin at him, which pierced him through, and killed him. Ly, B. 8. 


The Lucanians and Apulians, by going over to the Romans, and de- 
claring for them againſt the Samnites, had much increaſed the uneaſineſs 
of the Tarentines. Theſe therefore, who were very ready at tricks and 
artifices, contrived a ſtratagem to deceive the Lucanians, and bring them 
off from the party they had eſpouſed, They bribed a company of young 

Lucanians, of good families, though of little honour, to tear their backs 
with whips, and then ſhew themſelves to the People, pretending that 
they had been treated in that cruel manner by order of the Roman Con- 
ſuls, to whoſe camp curioſity had led them. The Lucanians were fo 
ſtupid a people, that without examining into the truth of ſo impro- 
bable a fact, they immediately demanded a National Aſſembly, which 
being convened, it was there decreed, That war ſhould be declared againſt 
the Romans; that the ancient alliances ſhould be renewed with the Sam- 
nites; and that an Embaſſy ſhould be ſent to the latter for that pur- 


poſe. The Samnites could ſcarce believe the deputation real; and, be- 
fore they would hearken to the Ambaſſadors, demanded hoſtages, and 
inſiſted on the Towns of Lacania receiving Samnite garriſons. Theſe 


things were readily granted, nor did the Lucanians diſcover the cheat till it 
was too late to nt. | 

$. VL AT this time the poor Debtors at Rome had the good fortune to 
ſhake off the heavieſt yoke that lay upon them. By one of the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, Creditors were im to ſeize the Perſons of their 
inſolvent Debtors, and keep them in irons. Theſe wretches, till they had 


c. 27. 


Eu 


diſcharged their debts by their labour or otherwiſe, were in all reſpects Varro de Lin- 
ſlaves, except in name. They were called Nexz, i. e. Bound, whereas the gua Lat. B. 6. 
Slaves were called Servi. A young Plebeian, named Publilius, of extra- 


ordinary beauty and of a good family, had voluntarily made himſelf a 
ſlave to one Papirius in order to pay his father's debts. Papirius conceived 
a deteſtable paſſion for the young man, and, upon his refuſing to comply, 
cauſed him to be whipt unmercifully. Publilius made his eſcape out of 
the houſe, complained publickly of the cruel uſage, and told the occaſion 
of it. The ſtory filled He People with compaſſion for the young man, and 
with reſentment and fury againſt his maſter. They gather'd together tu- 


multuouſly, - 
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v. of R. 427. multuouſly, and having by their clamours obliged the Conjuls.to aſſemble | 
N 325 · the Senate, preſented Publilius before them with his back all bloody and 
129 Conſe- p. torn, and then on their knees demanded juſtice. The Senate had regard to 
their intreaties; and though they decreed nothing againſt Papirius (per- 
Livy, B. 8. haps for want of ſufficient proof) they paſs'd a law, which was afterwards 
8 confirmed by the People in Comitia, That for the future no perſon whatſoever 
ſhould be held in fetters or other bonds, unleſs for ſome crime that deſerved it, 
and only till the criminal had ſuffered the puniſhment due by'law ; and that 
CxxpiToRs ſhould have a right to attach the Goods only, and not the Perſon, 
of their DEBTORS. | | 


CH A P. XIII. 


$. I. The Veſtini, a People on the $i of the Adriatic ſea, take arms againſt 
Rome, to their own loſs. F. II. L. Papirius Curſor is named Dictator 79 
conduct the war againſt the Samnites. His General of the Horſe, Quintus 
Fabius, is guilty of a breach of diſcipline. The ſeverity of the Dictator 
on this occaſton. F. III. Finding his ſoldiers ill affetied to him becauſe of his 
ſeverity in command, he changes his manner on a ſudden, and in a little time 
gains their affettions. After which he reduces the Samnites to ſue for 
peace. F. IV. The Senate grant the Samnites only a year's Truce, which 
the latter break ſo ſoon as they hear that Papirius has guitted tbe Dictatorſhip. 
The Romans obtain a compleat victory over them. 4 V. The Samnites re- 
penting of their breach of the Truce, endeavour to pacify the Romans. 


v. of R. 428. 5. J. w (4 E Republic, in the following Confulate of L. Furius Ca- 
Bef. J. C. 324. millus and D. Junius Brutus, began to be embarraſſed by the 
DN great numbers of enemies ſhe had to deal with. Beſide the Samnites and 
4 3 TIN ucanians, the Veſtini had declared againſt her. Theſe were themſelves 
an inconſiderable people upon the coaſt of the Adriatic ſea ; but they had 
werful neighbours, who in all probability would arm in their defence 
if the Republic ſhould attack them. This conſideration made the Senate 
demur — at length pride prevailed over prudence; it was not for the 
honour of Rome to let herſelf be infulted without revenging it. The two 
Conſuls therefore took their commands by lot, and it fell to Camillus to 
conduct the war againſt the Samnites, and to Brutus to act againſt the 
Veſtini. Brutus's firſt care was to hinder the Veſtini from joining the 
Samnites, which he did, by encamping on the frontiers between the two 
nations. He ſoon after defeated them in battle, and took from them 

Cutina and Cingilia. | 10 Lit | | 
F. II. CAMILLUS, who had made it his buſineſs to keep the Sam- 
nites upon the defenſive in their own country, fell fick, and was obliged 
to return to Rome; and, being there order'd to name a Dz#ator, he 
ure. Vis. de pitched upon L. Papirius Curſor, the greateſt Captain the Republic could 
Viris Iluſtr. then boaſt of, who appointed Q; Fabius Rullianus to be his General of the 


G00: Horſe. 
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Horſe. Theſe took poſſeſſion of the command of the army in Sanmium: V. of R. 428. 
But there having been ſomething obſcure in the Auſpices conſulted before Bef. J. C. 324. 
their departure from Rome, ſcruple and ſuperſtition tormented the Dictator 1 Fa 
when he came to enter upon action. To remove the pain of his doubts . Th: > 
and fears, he return'd to the City to renew the Auſpices; but firſt forbad 
Fabius, with whom he intruſted the command of the army in his abſence, 
to venture a battle with the enemy. 

Fabius being fond of glory and beloved of the army, and diſdaining 
to have his hands fo tied up, reſolved to hazard an action, notwithſtand- 
ing the DiFator”'s prohibition. He attacked the Samnites, whom he found 
in leſs diſorder than he had at firſt expected, and was once very near loſing Y, Mar. 
the day: But then the Roman Cavalry, unbridling their horſes, drove upon B. 3. c. 2. 
the enemy with ſuch a ſudden and irreſiſtible impetuoſity, that the latter 
were put into confuſion, and entirely broken and defeated. Twenty 
thouſand of them remained dead upon the field of battle. This victory 
made the young Conqueror grow inſolent; and inſtead of lodging the Livy, B. 8. 
ſpoils of the enemy in the Quæſtor's hands, to be fold for the advantage of c. 30. 
the ublic, he cauſed them all to be burnt, that they might not do honour 
to the Diktator, by being carried in his Triumphal Proceſſion; neither did 
he ſend any account of his victory to the Di#ator, but only to the Senate, 

2 20095 of great diſreſpect to the General under whoſe Auſpices he had 
ought. | | | 

Theſe proceedings incens'd Papirius, and he haſten'd to the camp to 
puniſh his diſobedient General of the Horſe. Fabius having timely notice c. 31. 
of his coming, and of his deſign, called together the troops, and made 
an harangue to them, wherein he inveighed againſt the D:#ator, Whoſe 
reſentments, he ſaid, threaten'd not only his life, but the lives of many of the 
other Officers, and even of the private Soldiers, who had helped him to gain 
the vittory. That 2 & it was the common intereſt of the army to protect 
im; and that to them he committed the defence of his life and fortune. 

The ſoldiers with one voice cried out to him to take courage, and they . 1 
promiſed to defend him to the laſt breath. Papirius, not long after, ar- 

rived. Having inſtantly aſſembled the Troops, he ordered the Crier to 

call Quintus Fabius, General of the Horſe, to appear before him. When 

Fabius was come near the Tribunal, and ſilence made, the Difator que- 

ſtion'd him concerning his violation, not wo of the common laws of Mi- 

lit Diſcipline, but of the expreſs orders of a Dictator, whom he could 

not but know to have a ſovereign authority in the Republic, and whom 

even the Conſuls themſelves, Magiſtrates who fucceeded to the Regal 

Power, obey'd. Fabius had a bad cauſe to defend, and was confuſed in 

his anſwers; one while complaining that the Di#ator was both accuſer and 

judge, and then exclaiming loudly, that he would ſooner loſe his life, than , nas. 
the glory of his exploits ; this moment he attempted to excuſe himſelf, and , z. c. 7. 
the next accuſed the Di#ator : which p ing Papirius ſtill more, he - 
commanded the Li#ors to ſtrip the criminal, and prepare their Rods and 
Axes. But when theſe executioners were beginning to tear off his Os. 
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V. of R. 428. he cried out to the Soldiers for aſſiſtance, and by ſome means made his 
Bef. J. 3 24 eſcape, retiring among the Triarii. Theſe things put the army into a great 
o Goulul-P. commotion, and raiſed a clamour throughout the whole aſlembly ; tome 


C. 34. 


to the tumult. Fabius, though ſummon'd to appear again the next day, 
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beſeeching, others threatening. The officers who were near the Di&ator 
endeavoured by reaſoning and by intreaties to mitigate his reſentment 
againſt a young man of great hopes, and of a family ſo highly and ſo 
juſtly honoured in Rome. They repreſented to him the danger to which 
he might expoſe himſelf by too far exaſperating the multitude, who, blind 
with anger, might be carried to do ſomething extravagant and deſperate. 
All was in vain, Papirius continued inflexible ; and their remonſtrances 
ſeemed more to increaſe his indignation, than to ſoften him towards Fabius. 
But when he would have commanded filence, the noiſe was ſo great that 
neither his criers nor himſelf could be heard, and night alone put an end 


did not think it prudent to ſtand a ſecond trial, but eſcaped to Rome, there 
to preſent himſelf before leſs paſſionate judges. _ 165 
As ſoon as he arrived, his father (who had been thrice Conſul and once 
Dictator) thought it neceſſary to get the Senate aſſembled without delay, 
and obtain a favourable decree for him before the return of the Di#ater. 
The Senate was met, young Fabius had Wray work'd upon the Fathers, 
and made them think Papirius both unjuſt and barbarous, when on a ſud- 
den a great noiſe was heard at the door of the Temple where they were 
fitting. It was Papirius himſelf, attended by his Zi#ors, who were dif- 
perſing the crowd at the entrance of the ſanctuary. Upon his appearance 
the ſcene changed. He took his place, order'd his Lz#ors to ſeize youn 
Fabius, and was immediately obey'd. In vain did the oldeſt and mo 
venerable Senators intercede for the criminal ; Papirius was inexorable : 
ſo that the father of the young man having no other remedy left, appealed 
to the people in Comitia; and, though the Appeal was unprecedented, the 
Dictator did not hold it expedient to diſpute the ſuperior authority of the 
Roman People. | Try 3 
When the Comitia were form'd, both the Fabii aſcended the Raſtra with 
Papirius; which he obſerving, ſternly order d the Maſter of the Horſe. to be 
ull'd down. Young Fabius immediately deſcended, and his father fol- 
fowed him ; but then the father, placing himſelf at the foot of the Roſtra, 
broke out into bitter invectives againſt Papirius for his haughtineſs and 
barbarity; he cited ſome former * caſes (not much to the purpoſe) where 
faulty Generals had not been ſo ſeverely puniſhed ; he complained, that no 
diſtinction was made between a fortunate and an unfortunate diſobedience ; 
and, in ſhort, omitted nothing that could be faid in ſo bad a cauſe. He 
clamour'd, he brangled, he complained, he called upon Gods and men 
for help, and, throwing his arms about his ſon's neck, wept over him a 
flood of tears, The whole args”, was moved On the fide of the 
Fabii, ſays Livy, were the majeſty of the Senate, the favour of the Peo- 


he caſe of Minucius (Je p. 318) and that of I. Purius (ſet p. 473. 1 
I | Ple, 
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ple, the aid of the Tribunes, and a remembrance of the abſent army. V. of R. 428. 
Papirius, on his on part, ſpoke in high ſtrain, of the Dignity of his Bef. J. C. 324: 
Office, the Military Laws, Dickatorial Edicts reverenced as the Oracles of 55 * ; 
Heaven, Manlius's rigour to his own ſon : He reproach'd the Romans with c. 16 1225 
degeneracy from that heroic love of their country, which uſed to prevail 
over all paternal affection and private confiderations : He urged the many 
ill conſequences of admitting appeals from a DiFator to the People, and 
eſpecially in caſes of diſobedience in war; and concluded with admoniſh- 
ing the Tribunes not to load themſelves with the blame of being the au- 
thors of thoſe miſchiefs to the Republic, by their protection of the guilty 
Fabius. 

His diſcourſe threw both the People and their Tribunes into great per- 
plexity : For tho to receive Appeals from the ſentence of a Di#ator was 
to extend the exerciſe of the People's power, yet they were afraid of the 
conſequence of interpoſing (in ſuch a cauſe eſpecially) ainſt that high 
authority, which they had ſo often found it neceſſary 157 the ſafety of 
the Republic to lodge with a ſingle Magiſtrate. Inſtead therefore of 
taking upon them to judge in the affair, they only became interceſſors for 
the criminal, humbly beſeeching the Didlator in the moſt earneſt manner 
to pardon his General of the Horſe. The Fabii themſelves likewiſe fell 
proſtrate at his feet, and implored his clemency. Upon this Papirius 
order'd filence to be made, and then declar'd, That he was fatisfied : 
Military DisC1PLINE has prevaild, the DicTaTorRIaL AUTHORITY 
has gain d the victory. The delinquent is not acquitted, but condemned, and is 
pardoned at the interceſſion of the Roman People and of their Tribunes : They 
bave ſuccoured him, not as innocent, not by a juſt exerciſe of power, but by 
their prayers for mercy on a convitted criminal. Live then, QuixnTus FaBivs, 
more fortunate in this unanimous conſent of your Country to your preſervation, 
than in the victory you a while ago ſo inſolently boaſted of. Live, Fapivs, 
though you have dared to commit a crime which your own Father, in my place, 
would not have forgiven, You ſhall be received again into my favour upon 
any terms. But as for the Roman People, to whom you owe your life, the 
beſt return you can make to them, is to let this day teach you, whether in war 
or in peace, to obey your lawful Commanders, Go, you are at liberty. Thus 
ended this affair; and the Romans afterwards confeſs'd, to the Di&ator's 
honour, that the peril into which he brought Fabius had conduced as much 
to the ſupport of Military Diſcipline, as the death of young Manlius, con- 
demn'd by his own father. - | 

$. III. BUT while Papirius ſtaid in Rome, the Sanmites took advan- c. 36. 
tage of his abſence to inſult his army; whoſe Commander M. Valerius, 
a Lientenant General, was ſo intimidated by the example of Fabius, 
that he durſt not oppoſe the hoſtilities of the enemy. He ſuffer'd a party 
of his foragers to be cut in pieces, rather than ſtir out of his camp to re- 
lieve them. This accident help'd to exaſperate the Troops yet more againſt 
the Dietor z who when he came to the camp (with L. Papirius Craſſus, 
a relation of his own, whom he had appointed to command the Horle in 
Vor. I. Z 2 2 the 
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the room of Fabius) found all his men ſo ill · affected to him, and ſo little 


diſpoſed to gain him glory, that he had no hopes of making any pro- 
greſs with them in the war. However, as the enemy offer d him bat. 
tle, and he could not in honour decline fighting, he poſted himſelf ſo 
advantageouſly, and drew up his Troops with ſo much dexterity, chat it 
was not poſſible for them to be intirely de feated. When the battle was 
over (in which, though they had fought but taintly, they had not been 
routed) Papirtus acted a part which ſurprized every body. Not one 
officer or foldier, who had behaved himſelf negligently in the fight, was 
Yo much as reprimanded by him. He went about with his Lieutenant; 
viſiting the wounded ſoldiers, put his head into their tents, aſked them 
how they did, charging their officers to have particular care of each of 
them by name; and all this he ſeems to have done without the leaſt ap- 

arance of affectation: for we find that the army, which had always 
Field him in eſteem, came in a ſhort time to have a moſt tender affection 
for him, 7 | f 

The People at Rome being informed of this great alteration in the 
diſpoſitions of the ſoldiers towards their commander, continued him 
in his employment *, and no Conſuls were choſen for the year 429. 
As for Papirius he no longer donbted of victory, and he ſoon 
gave the enemy a total overthrow ; after which he over-ran Samnium 
(leaving all the booty to his ſoldiers) and reduced the Sammtes fo low, 
that they ſued for peace, which he granted them on three preliminary 
conditions : That they ſhould cloath all his Troops, give them a year's 
pay, and get the Treaty confirmed by the Senate. 

$. IV. PAPIRIUS having Triumpbed for his late victories, held the 
Comitia by Centuries, where C. Sulpicius Longus and Q; Aulius Cerretanus 
were choſen Conſuls for the next year. When the Conſcript Fathers came 
to conſider of the Peace to be made with the Samnites, they diſapproved 
of the terms offered by them, and therefore granted only a Truce for a 
year, which the Samnites broke ſo ſoon as they heard that Papirius was 
no longer in command. At the ſame time the Apulians declared for them 
againſt Rome. The Republic thought it neceſſary therefore to divide her 
forces between the two Conſuls. Aulius led an army into Apulia, and 
Sulpicius another into Samnium; but both Samnites and Apulians keeping 
themſelves cloſe in their fortified places, the Roman Generals reaped little 
glory from the campaign. 

This year the Tuſculans were tried before the Roman People upon 
a bill preferred by the Tribune, M. Flavins, to puniſh them for ad- 


* Livy confines Papirius's Dictatorſhip to that L. Papirius triumphed over the Samnite: 
the foregoing year 428, and places the events in the year 429, on the third of the Nones 
of this year 429 in that. So that he makes of March. This makes us believe that Pa- 
Papiriuss two Dictatorſhips to have been but piriuss Dictatorſnip was prolonged to the 
one. Nevertheleſs it appears that Papirius year 430; and L's ſilence confirms us in 
was continued in his office, and created Dic- this opinion : for ke makes no mention of 
tator a ſecond time. We have a convincing any Conſuls for the year 429, which is like- 
proof of it in the Fafti Capitolini, "They ſay wife omitted in the confular Annals. C. on 

CS viſing 
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viſing and affiſting the People of Velitræ and Privernum in the war they 
made upon the Kowans. The Faſculuns, with their wives and chil- 
dren, came to Rome, and in the humbleſt manner ſollicited the People to 
have pity on them. All the Tribes, except the Pollian, rejected the bill. 
The Pollian would have had all the men ſcourged and beheaded, and their 
wives and children expoſed to fale. Of this the Taſculaus, who were in- 
corporated into the Papirian Tribe, retained fo laſting a reſentment, that, 
almoſt to the times of Lzvy, ſcarce any: perſon of the Pollian Tribe, who 
ſtood candidate fos an office, could get the vote of the Papirian. 

. Quintus Fabius (who: had been General of the Horſe to the Dictator v. of . 431. 
Papirius) and L. Fulvius Curvus, the next year's Conſuls, marched their Bef. J. C. 321. 
joint forces againſt the Samnites (who had raiſed a formidable army) and 1 
gave them an entire overthrow, but not without great difficulty. The * ha 
Samnites had ſurpriſed the Romans, while encamped in a place very diſad- Fal. Capit, 
vantageous both for ſubſiſting their army and for ſuſtaining an attack; and 
when, for theſe reaſons, the Romans attempted to retire in the night, the 
enemy watched them ſo narrowly, and purſued them ſo cloſe, that the 
next day they found themſelves under a neceſſity of hazarding a battle. 

It laſted from nine in the morning till two in the afternoon, without either 
ſide's giving way, or ſo much as changing the order in which they were 
firſt drawn up. The imprudence of the Samnite Cavalry determined the 
fortune of the day: For, having received advice, from one of their moſt 
advanced ſquadrons, that the Romans had left their baggage a good way 
behind them without any troops to defend it, greedineſs of plunder induced 
them to wheel. off in order to ſeize the prey; and the Conſuls, to whom 
early notice of their motion was brought, allowed them all the time that 
was neceſſary to load their horſes with booty, and put themſelves out of a 
condition to fight; and then ordered away the whole body of Raman c. 39. 
cavalry to fall upon them. The cavalry executed the order with expedi- 
tion and ſucceſs: After which, fetching a compaſs, they came upon the 
rear of the Sammze Infantry; an unexpected attack, which ſtruck them 
with terror, and ſoon after threw them into confuſion. The Romans pur- 
ſued their advantage, and made a dreadful flaughter : Thoſe of the Sam- 
nites who kept their ground, were cut in pieces by the Roman Foot; and 
thoſe who fled, fell moſt of them by the ſwords of the Horſe, and, among 
the reſt, the General himſelf. | 

$. V. SO terrible a defeat made the Sammites reflect ſeriquſly on their 
unjuſt breach of the Truce with the Romans; and they imputed their late 
misfortune to the anger of the Gods, whom they ſuppoſed to be offended 
at the violation of their oaths. To appeaſe them, they reſolved to ſacri- 
fice the chief author of that breach; and one Brutulus Papius, a man of 
diſtinction, but of a turbulent ſpirit, was univerſally pitch'd upon to be 
the victim. They paſs'd a decree, that he ſhould be deliver'd up to the 
Romans; and that the ſpoil and captives taken within the time of the - 
Truce, and, in ſhort, whatever their Feciales had demanded, ſhould be 
reſtored to them. In purſuance of * decree, Brutulus, with all his effects, 
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v. of R. 431. was put into the hands of ſome Samnite ambaſſadors, to be carried to Rom?: 
Bef.7. C. 321. but he kill'd himſelf before he got there. However, they ſurrender'd his 
132 Conful-p. qead body to the Romans, who, of what was offer'd by way of reſtitution, 
accepted only the captives and a part of the effects, rejecting whatever could 
not be claimed by any private Roman as his own. | | 
After this the Conſul Fulvius return'd to Rome, while his Collegue Fai; 
led an army into Apulia. That he ſucceeded in his ition, appears by 
the Capitoline Marbles, where he is ſaid to have triumph'd over the Samnite; 
Foft. Catit. and Apulians, Fulvius over the Samnites only. One A. Cornelius was this 
55 el. g year choſen Diclator, but it was only to J__ at the Games in the abſence 
* 0 of the Conſuls, and during the ſickneſs of the Prætor. However Livy 
finding that at the time of the defeat of the Samnites the Government was 
in the hands of a Diclator, aſcribes by miſtake that exploit to him. The 
Capitoline Marbles rectify the error. 


5 HA p. XIV. 


§. I. The Samnites being refuſed a Peace, prepare to carry on the war with 
vigour : and they appoint one Pontius, an able officer, to be their General. 
Pontius by a ſtratagem draws the Roman Legions into @ dangerous pa/; 
(called afterwards the Caudine Forks) where they are ſurrounded by the 
Samnites, and have no poſſibility of forcing. their way out of it. To ſave 
their lives they ſubmit to ſhameful conditions impoſed by the enemy. F. II. 
The baſe expedients, to which the Romans have recourſe, to evade the treaty. 
F. III. Satricum revolts from the Romans; and the Samnites ſurprize 
Fregellæ, a Roman Colony. 


F. I. IT had been a conſtant maxim with the Romans to pardon the 
I nations which ſubmitted, and to treat none with rigour but the 
proud and untractable z but their late ſucceſſes made them now deviate 

from this rule; and notwithſtanding that the Samnites ſued to them for a 

ce, and endeavoured to merit it by-the methods which have been re- 

band, the Senate rejected their petition, and thereby put them under a 

neceſſity of continuing the war at all hazards. And while the Centuriate 

Livy, B. 9. Comitia at Rome were chuſing T. YVeturius and Sp. Poſthumius Cunſuls for the 
c. 1. new year, the Samnites in their Diet appointed one Pontius, an able Gene- 
Y. of R. 432. ral, to command their troops. Pontius exhorted the aſſembly not to fear 
e a war with a People who had received reſtitution of wrongs with haughti- 
” F neſs, and had refuſed peace when offered upon the moſt reaſonable terms. 
The Gods, ſaid he, are now no longer our enemies; Juſtice accompanies our 

c. 2. arms, and we cannot fail of ſucceſs. He then immediately led his troops 
near to Caudium (a little Town 1n Samnium) and there encamp'd as covert- 

ly as 3 When the Conſuls were come within a league of him, he 

cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the Samnite army was laying ſiege to 

Luceria in Apulia; and the more effectually to deceive the Romans, he or- 


dered ten of his ſoldiers in the habit of herdſmen to lead ſome cattle in- 
| to 
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to different parts, but ſtill in the neighbourhood of the enemy, with in- V. of R. 432. 
ſtructions to agree all in the ſame report when taken priſoners by their Bef. J. C. 320. 
Foragers. The ſtratagem ſucceeded. The Romans in a council of war 153 Conſul- 
reſolved to march to the relief of Luceria; and there being two ways ee Al 
thither, one broad and open, but farther about than the other, which Org, - hace 
was through certain ſtreights (called ſince The Caudine Forks) they choſe 
the latter. The nature of the ground was this. Between two circlin 
ridges of mountains, ſo covered with trees and briars as to be abſolutely 
unſurmountable, was a pretty large marſhy meadow, through the middle 
of which lay the road. At the hither end, the way into it was very 
deep and narrow through a hollow rock ; the way out, at the farther 
end, more narrow, deep, and difficult. When the Romans, having 
paſs'd the firſt, came to this, they found it entirely barr'd with huge ſtones 
and trees laid acroſs : and then they alſo diſcerned great numbers of the 
enemy on the tops of the eminences. To avoid being inveſted, they in- 
ſtantly turned back, thinking to -retire through the paſs by which they 
had entered; the Samnites had already blocked it up. The conſternation 
of the Romans was inexpreſſible, when they perceived themſelves ſhut in, 
without a poſſibility of eſcaping. They ſtood ſilent and fix'd their eyes 
on one another, each to ſee whether he could diſcover any glimmering of 
hopes in his companions looks. At length the ſoldiers ſeeing the Conſuls 
tent pitched, and preparations making towards fortification, ſet themſelves 
to work, without waiting for orders, to raiſe a rampart along the water, 
though they well knew it to be a fruitleſs labour, and were all the while 
ſcoffed at by the enemy. As ſoon as the army was encamped, the prin- 
cipal Officers repaired of their own accord to the Conſuls tent; but the 
caſe was ſuch as allowed no room for counſel] or debate. The Gods 
themſelves, ſays Livy, could hardly have given them aſſiſtance. Night 
came on: Without taking any refreſhment, officers and ſoldiers ſpent 
the hours of reſt in diſcourling on their unhappy ſituation, 
On the other hand, the Samnites could not come to any determination 
what to do with their enemies, who were abſolutely at their mercy. After Z, B. 9. 
much debate it was at length univerſally agreed to conſult Herennius, the c. 3. 
father of Pontius, a wiſe old man whom they looked upon as a kind of 
Oracle. The meſſenger whom they ſent to him for his advice, brought 
back this anſwer : That he counſelled them not to do the leaſt harm to the 
Romans, but to open them a free paſſage home. This advice being re- 
jected, the ſame meſſenger was diſpatched a ſecond time; and then the 
old man ſent word, That he would not have them ſpare the life of one ſingle 
Roman. The ſtrange difference between theſe two anſwers made the Sam- 
nites imagine that there was ſome myſtery in the matter, and they preſſed 
Pontius to have his father brought to the camp, that he might explain 
himſelf. When the wiſe Herennius was come, he let them know, that in 
good policy there was no medium between treating the Romans in the kindeſt 
manner, and deſtroying them abſolutely. That by the firſt * 2 
. 4 | thought 
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that by the ſecond they would greatly leſſen the ſtrengt a dangerous 
enemy; but that no third way could produce any advantage of either 
fort. However, this prudent advice was not followed. Pontius and his 
Officers choſe a middle way, ſuch as their foohſh vanity ſuggeſted : They 
would ſpare the lives of the Romans, but at the ſame time treat them as 
conquered enemies, "447% 
Livy, B. g. W hilft the Samnites were in theſe deliberations, the Romans ſent a de- 
C4 putation to them to defire a truce upon equitable terms, and in cafe of 
refuſal to invite them to a battle. Pontius, with a haughty air anſwer'd, 
That the Samnites had no battles to fight; that the vidlory was already gain d; 
and that not a man of the Roman Legions ſhould eſcape, till they had been 
diſarm'd, and had paſſed one by one under the Yoke : That, beſide this, he 
expected that the Romans ſhould quit Samnium, and withdraw their Colonies 
from all the Cities they had uſurped from the Samnites. And he cone luded with 
forbidding the Depuries to appear any more in his preſence, if the Conſuls did 
not accept the terms propoſed. 
The report of this anſwer threw the Legions into the utmoſt deſpair, 
The Conſuls were ftruck dumb, and durſt not declare themſelves for ſo 
ſhameful a Treaty. TZ. Lentulus, a conſiderable Officer in the army, and 
who had been at the head of the Deputation to the Samnizes, was the firſt 
who broke ſilence ; addreſſing himſelf to the Conſuls, he ſpoke to this 
effect: I have often heard my father ſay, that, when the Gauls beſieged the 
Capitol, he was the only man in the Senate, who oppoſed the redeeming of 
Rome with Gold; and the reaſon he gave for his opinion was, that the enemy 
not having ſhut up the Capitol by intrenchments, nor raiſed any rampart round 
it, it was ſtill poſſible for the Romans, tho" difficult, to force a paſſage through 
the befiegers. Were the caſe with us the ſame; were there any poſſiblility of 
eſcaping ;, could we make ſallies, as they ſometimes did, or could we force the 
Samnites 4% a battle, I ſhould ſoon convince you by my counſel, that I have the 
ſame courage as my Father ;, I ſhould ſpeak the ſame language, and endeavour 
yet more by my example, than my words, to animate you to the fight, tho in never 
ſo diſadvantageous a ſituation far it. For my own part, I would gladly ruſh 
into the midſt of the enemy, and devote my ſelf for the Roman People, if that 
could be of any avail to their preſervation , for I am truly ſenfible, that u 
fortune can be ſo glorious as to die for the ſafety of our Country. But our 
Country at preſent is here; its chief ſtay and ſtrength, the Roman Legions 
are in this valley. Shall they devote themſelves to death for their own preſer- 
ration? To whot end then? To ſave the Walls of Rome? the Houtes * 
the crowd of People that inhabit the City And which way can even theſe be 
preſerved, if this army periſh ? Will a weak, unarm d, deſpcndent multitude 
defend them? Fuſt as they did againſt the Gauls after the battle of the Allia. 
Hut it is ſhameful, ſay you, to give up our arms like cowards. I grant it: 
Zet the love of our Country ſhould be ſuch, as to make us ready, if need be, 
to ſuffer Ignominy as well as Death; to ſacrifice, not andy our Lives, rel our 
ory 
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Glory #0 preſerve it. For the ſake of Rows then let us ſubmit to the condi- V. of R. 442. 
t10ns impoſed, be the indignity never fo great ; nor ſcruple any longer to obey Bef. J. C. 320. 


Neceſſity, to which the Gops themſelves are ſubjeck. 


they obtained a conference with him. As to a Treaty of Peace, thev 
declared, That they could not conclude any that would be binding on the 
Roman People without their approbatiun, and the miniſtry of the Feciales. 
That their power extended no farther than to make promiſes, which they 
were ready to ftrengthen by giving Haſtages. The' ſtipulation was accepted 
on thele terms, and the Conſuls, Lieutenant Generals, Quæſtors, and 
Legionary Tribunes all ſigned the Convention; ſix hundred Roman Knights 
were to be given as Hoſtages; and the Samnites were to have power 
to 5 their heads, in caſe the Republic did not perform the Conſuls 
omiſes. 

"When the day came for the Roman army to paſs under ihe Yoke, or 
Gallows, the ſix hundred Knights march'd firſt out of the camp, unarm'd, 
and with only their under garment; and theſe were taken into ſafe cuſtody. 
The Conſuls followed next, then the inferior Officers, and at laſt the Sol- 
diers one by one. The Samnites inſulted them as they paſs'd ; and if any 
Roman return'd but a fierce look, he was immediately knock'd down or 
kill'd. N 


The Romans could have reach'd Capua the ſame day; but partly out 


of diſtruſt of that City, and partly out of ſhame to be ſeen there in ſs 
wretched a condition, they threw themſelves on the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of it, reſolving ta paſs the night in the open air; which when 
the Magiſtrates of Capua underſtood, moved with compaſſion, they ſent 
clothes, horſes and arms, Lifors alſo and Faſces to the Conſuls, and food 
tor the whole army. And when, the next day, they drew near the city, 
the Senate and People went out to meet them with all demonſtrations of 
kindneſs. "Nevertheleſs the Romans, overwhelmed with ſhame, ſeemed 
unaffected with this hoſpitality : They kept their eyes fix'd on the 
ground, and ſhunn'd all diſcourſe. They were accompanied to the fron- 
tiers by ſeveral young men of the Campanian Nobility ; but they ſtill ob- 
ſerved the fame behaviour, and ſhewed the ſame dejection of mind; 
which, when it was reported to the Senate of Capua by the young Nobles 
at their return, made the aſſembly in general conclude that the Roman 
courage was for ever loſt, and their affairs deſperate. One of them 
however, a venerable old man, declared, that he qudged differently of 
the dumb confuſion of the Romans : This obſtinate filence, their eyes fixed 
on the ground, their ears deaf to all conſolation, are tokens of an inward rage 
that ferments without evaporating. If T am not wholly unacquainted with the 
temper of the Romans, their remembrance of the Caudine Treaty will be 
more fatal to the Samnites than to them. The Romans wil! have it in their 
thoughts wherzver they ſhall encounter the Samnites; but theſe wil! not every 
where find Caudine Streights. 2 
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This advice was followed. The Conſuls ſignified to Pontius, that they Liey 
conſented to lay down their arms, and paſs under the Tote; upon which c. ;. 
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did not fall ſnort of their eſteem of his heroic virtue. However, they all 
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and as it were by tacit conſent, put on the deepeſt mourning, - The ſhops 
all around the Forum were ſhut up; there was a vacation in all the Courts 
of Juſtice, before any proclamation for it; gold rings and robes of mag. 
nificence were laid aſide; and the city was more dejected, if poſſible, than 
the army itſelf, Before the arrival of the troops, it was the language of the 
People, angry not only with the commanders, but with the guiltleſs ſol. 
diers, that they ought not to be received into the city : But as ſoon a; 
they appeared, the public indignation' changed into pity. Neverthe- 
leſs, they did not enter the city till night; and then every one ſtole 
home, and hid himſelf in his own houſe: Even the Conſuls baniſhed 
themſelves from ſociety, after they had performed the indiſpenſible duty 
ot naming a Di#ator to hold the Comitia. They pitched upon 9. 
Labius Ambuſtus ; but ſome defect being found in the nomination, 
JAmilinus Papus was ſubſtituted in his room. Nor did this Di#ator 
hold the Aſſembly for the Elections; no Magiſtrate of this unfortu- 
nate year could pleaſe the People; the Government fell into an In. 
ter-regnum. 

$. Il. AND now all eyes were caſt on two of the greateſt men in 
the Republic, Papririus * Curſor and Publilius | Philo. Theſe, being cho- 
ſen Conſuls in the Comitia, entered upon their office the very day of their 
election. Their firſt care was to obtain a decree of the Senate, import- 
ing, that there had been no defect in point of religion in their inaugura- 
tion: After which the Fathers took into conſideration the Treaty made 
with the Samnites by the late Conſuls. Poſthumius, one of thoſe unfortu- 
nate Generals, was call'd upon to ſpeak firſt. He addreſſed himſelf 
to the aſſembly with an air of great modeſty and humility, own'd the 
Treaty to be infamous, but declared, that the Roman People were not 
bound by it, ſince it had been made without their orders; and that the 
Republic was obliged in juſtice to nothing more, than to deliver up into 
the hands of the Samnites thoſe of the army who had ſigned it. And he 
adviſed therefore that the new Conſuls ſhould lead a new army into the 
field; but that, before they enter'd upon action, they ſhould ſurrender to 
the mercy of the Samnites his Collegue and him, with all the other officers 
who had been parties to the convention, The Senators were ſtruck with 
admiration at the generoſity of Paſtbumius; and their compaſſion for him 


approv'd of the propoſal, except two Tribunes of the People, who had (pro- 
bably) been raiſed to that office ſince their return from the Caudine Forks. 
Theſe contended, not only that the motion made by Poſthumius was unju/; 
with regard to the perſons concern d in the Treaty, but that it was by no means 
ſufficient to diſcharge the demands which the SauxITES had upon Rome; 
and that as to themſelves, they were Sacroſanct Magiſtrates, inviolable, and 
not to be deliver'd up to the enemy. To the laſt of theſe pleas Poſthumius 
replied, That the Senate might defer the delivering up of the Tribunes till 
their Holineſſes were out of Office, and then (if his advice might be followed) 


cauſe 
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cauſe them to be beaten with rods in the public Forum, by way of Uſury for Y. of R. 433. 
the delay. But as to himſelf, and the reſt of the Profane Officers con- Bef. J. C. 319. 
cern'd in the Treaty, he preſs'd the immediate execution of his propo- n 
ſal; and he offer d ſuch plauſible arguments to prove the invalidity of 
the Caudine Convention, and the ſufficiency of the ſatisfaction deſigned 
for the Samnites, that the Senate, whether convinced or not, were uni- Livy, 
verſally pleaſed with his diſcourſe, and acquieſced in his project. Nay, c. io. 
the two Tribunes themſelves, who had at firſt oppoſed it, conſented at 
length to follow the fate of their companions, and to that end abdicated 
their office. 

Pofthumius's propoſal was no ſooner paſs'd into a decree of the Senate, 

but it diſpell'd that cloud of ſorrow, with which the Romans had been 
covered ever ſince the misfortune of Caudium ; it ſeem'd to them like the 
breaking out of the ſun upon the city after a total eclipſe. Nothing was 
talk'd of but the generoſity of Poſthumius, whoſe Devotement they com- 
pared to that of Decius; and the Roman youth were ſo animated, that 
there needed no orders to raiſe Troops ; a new army was formed almoſt 
wholly of Voluntiers, and the Caudine Legions were again enrolled. As 
ſoon as theſe forces came near the enemy's camp, preparations were made 
for ſurrendering up the Roman Officers in due form by a Fecialis. Corne- 
lius Arvina was the perſon appointed for this purpoſe ; who having 
conducted the Priſoners bound into Pontius's preſence, addreſſed himſelf 
to him in the following words: Since theſe men undertook without any 
commiſſion to conclude a Treaty of peace with you, and committed a crime 
in ſo doing, wwe deliver them up to you, in order to free ourſelves from 

ſhare” in ibe puniſhment, which they alone have deſerved. The Fecialis 
had ſcarce' utter'd theſe words when Paſtbumius, as if offended with what 
he had faid, gave him a hard blow on the thigh with his knee, 
and looking ſternly at him, I am now, ſaid he, a Samnite, and you an 
Ambaſſador of Rome: I have therefore by this blow violated the Law of 
Nations, and you' are thereby authoriſed to make war upon us. But this little, c. 11. 
low artifice ſerved only to raiſe the indignation of the Samnite General, 
and make him deſpiſe the author of it. He laid before Paſthumius and 
the Fecialis the injuſtice and baſeneſs of their proceedings. He told them, 
that if the Roman People would preſerve their honour untainted, and 
maintain the rules of equity, they muſt either perform the conditions of 
the Treaty, or ſend the Roman army again into the Caudine Forks, 

And as to Poftbhumiuss behaviour to the Fecialis, he thus expoſtulated : 

Will you be able to impoſe on the Gods by theſe thin diſguiſes? Will they 
tate Poſthumius for: à Samnite, | and conſider the blow he has given, as an 
inſult offer d to the Roman People: by a Samnite ? 1s it thus that you ſport 
with Religion and the Faith of Treaties ?' Are ſuch ludicrous tranſattions be- 
coming the Gravity of à Conſul, and the Dignity of a Great Nation? 
Lictors, untie the Priſoners, and leave them free to go <yhere they pleaſe, 

And thus the Romans were diſmiſſed. | 
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F. III. BU T now the Samnites repented too late of their not havi 


Bef. J C:319- hearkened to the wiſe counſels of old Herennius they. had a foreboding, 
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ſion, appointed the Conſuls of the year (probably recalled to Rome on this 


ſays Livy, of the misfortunes that afterwards befell them; while the Romans, 
on the other hand, look'd upon the liberty they had obtained of making 
war as equal to victory. Not long after, the inhabitants of Satricum joined 
with a body of Samnites, who ſurpriſed Fregellæ, a Roman Colony, in the 
night, and, having by a promiſe of quarter engaged the greater part of the 
inhabitants to lay. down their arms, burnt them afterwards alive. Capua 
likewiſe at this time pr for a revolt ; the chief Citizens enter'd into 
a plot to ſhake off the Roman yoke, This, with ſome other alarms, in- 
duced the Republic to name a Di#ator, the Conſuls being employed in 
the war. C. Menius was choſen to that dignity, and he appointed M. 
Foflius to be his General of Horſe. The new Di#ator's commiſſion ex- 
tended only to the making enquiry into ſtate Crimes, and Jung them. 
And there needed no more to put a ſtop to the revolt of Capua; for the 
terror of a judge from whom there lay no appeal became fo great through- 
out all Campania, that the heads of the conſpiracy kill'd themſelves to 
avoid puniſhment. | | 

After this, the Di#ator pretending that the powers given him by his 
commiſſion were not confined to the taking cognizance of traiterous 
perſons and practices at Car uA only, but extended to the cognizance of 
all conſpirators and conſpiracies whatſoever and whereſoever againſt the 
Roman State; and pretending farther that all intriguing and canvaſſin 
for offices was a kind of Treaſon againſt the Commonwealth, he citec 
ſeveral of the Patricians to appear before him on accuſations of that kind. 
The accuſed having no other reſource, called upon the Tribunes to inter- 
poſe their negative, and put a ſtop to the proſecution z but not one of 
them would interfere in the matter. Hereupon the whole body of the 
Nobles took the alarm. They exclaimed in all places, that the Patri- 
cians, to whom, being nobly Ge the way (if not obſtructed by in- 
direct practices) was naturally open and eaſy to all Honours and Dig- 
nities, were not the perſons on whom this crime ſhould be charged; 
but certain upſtart Gentlemen, ſuch as the Dieter himſelf and his Maſter 
of the Horſe, who indeed ought rather to be proſecuted themſelves, than 
ſit as judges of other men; and threatned that they would make 
the 3 inquiſitors know this, ſo ſoon as their Magiſtracy ſhould be 
expired. on 4th 

Menius, though free from guilt, yet fearing left his reputation ſhould 
ſuffer by the calumny, aſſembled the People, and laid before them the 
uprightneſs of his intentions and the impartiality of his conduct; and then, 
to give them a farther proof of his innocence, abdicated the D:#ator/h1P, 
that he might be brought to a trial. Feſius alſo, for the like purpoſe, 
reſigned his office at the ſame time. The Senate, by a ſpecial commiſ- 
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. occaſion) 


Chap. XV. 
occaſion) to be their judges ; who 
examined the affair, honourably ac 
This kind of inquiſition deſcen 


cabals againſt which it was levelled. 


The account which has been given of 
Mxxtus's affair is taken from Livy, who 
adds, that Pusi1i1vs alſo was ſoon after 
brought to a trial on the ſame ſort of accu- 
ſation, and acquitted ; but then Livy re- 
fers both theſe trials to the year 439, when 
Maænius was indeed DiFater, according to 
the Capitoline Marbles, but Publilius was not 
Conſul. | | 

If Publilizs ſtood his trial the ſame year 
that he was Conſul, we muſt ſuppoſe that he 
alſo, as the 7eſuits Catrou and Rouills have 
well obſerv'd, abdicated his office in order 
thereto. Theſe learn'd Fathers conjecture that 
this was thecaſe, and that Papirius being there- 
by left ſole Conſul, named to the DiQatorſhip 
L. Cornelius Lentulus, who' appointed Papirius 
to be his General of the Horſe, intending ta 
be governed in all difficulties by his advice, 
as the ableſt man in all the Commonwealth 
to conduct the preſent war: and what con- 
firms the opinion, that the war was conducted 
by Parikius this year in quality only of Ma/- 
ter of the Hor/e, is, that he had no TxiumeHn 
for his conqueſts. 

What induces the 7e/uits (who have been 
followed in the Text) to place the trial of 
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having heard the witneſſes, and fully N 4 433- 
| 1 27 


ee the accuſe l. 


afterwards to men of leſs diſtinction, 


and in a ſhort time was entirely ſtopt by force of thoſe very intrigues and 


Menius in the year 433, is not the authority 
only of the Capitoline Marbles (which make 
Mamis Dictator this year) but a paſſage of 
Livy * himſelf, who in the year 443 makes 
Sempronius the Tribune ſpeak of Lats» 
being created Difator, to enquire into State 
Crimes, and of his abdication in order to fland 
his own Trial, as things which had happen'd 
within tex years : an expreſſion which he pro- 
bably would not have uſed, if thoſe events 
had happened but four years before. | 

It is indeed very difficult to reconcile the 
Capitoline Marbles with Livy, who ſeems to 
be at a loſs in this part of the Hiſtory, and to 
have made ſome confuſion of times andevents, 
not diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Dictatorſhips of 
M-nius as they are mark'd on thoſe Marbles. 

The Marbles give us three Dictators this 
year, C. Mænius, L. Cornelius, and T. Manlius. 
Livy mentions only the ſecond, and in this 
manner ; tho? he aſcribes the exploits of the 
campaign, we are going toenter upon, to Pa- 
dn — Publius. the Conſuls - the year, 
yet he owns that the thing is doubtful, and 
that ſome give thoſe exploits to L, Cornelius 
created Diator, and Papirius Curſor his Maf- 
ter of the Horſe. 305 5 


* Livy, B. 9. ©. 34. 
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$. I. The Romans give the Samnites a great overthrow, and take from them 
Luceria in Apulia ; F. II. And Ferentum; and recover Satricum. The 
character of Papirius Curſor. F. III. A two year's Truce is granted to 
ſome Cities of Samnium. The Roman arms proſper in Apulia, Cam- 
pania is turned into à Roman Præfecture. Two new Tribes are form- 


ed, which make the whole number thirty one. F. IV. All Apulia is /ud- 


dued. Antium receives laws from Rome for its future government. Sa- 


ticula, 4 Campanian City, and Sora (in the country of the Volſci) both 
in alliance with the Samnites, are taken by the Romans. F. V. The 
Cruelty of the Romans towards three Cities of the Auſones. The 


Samnite War continues. | 
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5. J. I T ſeems highly probable from ſome paſſages of Livy, joined 

with the authority of the Capitoline Marbles, that the operations 
of the campaign this year were governed by Papirius Curſor, not in qua- 
lity of Conſul, and Collegue to Publilius, but of General of the Horſe to 
L. Cornelius Lentulus, created Diator. 

The chief view of the Roman Generals being to reſcue the 600 Knights, 
who had been delivered up to the Samnites as hoſtages, they to that end 
divided their forces. Cornelius put himſelf at the head of the ſame troops 
that had paſſed under the Yoke, and led them againſt the victorious Caudine 
Legions of the Samnites. 1 N marched towards Luceria in Apulia, 
where the Roman r were kept priſoners. Pontius the Samnite General 
was for ſome time in ſuſpence, aer to march to the relief of Luceria, 
or ſtay to make head againſt the Dictator. He feared chat, if he marched, 
the enemy would fall upon his rear; and that, if he did not march, Luceria 
would be loſt. His reſolution at length was to put all to the hazard of a 
battle. The Di#ator no ſooner perceiv'd the intention of the enemy, but 
he aſſembled his ſoldiers, and would have exhorted them, as was ufual on 
ſuch occaſions, to behave themſelves with the courage becoming Romans; 
but he found his harangue to be entirely needleſs. "The ſoldiers, mindful 
of their late diſgrace, were ſo eager to fight, that they gave no attention 0 
him; with one voice they all cried out, To Battle. When they drew near 
the Samnites, ney preſs'd their E/gns to march faſter, and, being ſpirited 
by revenge to a degree of fury, ruſh'd upon the enemy without obſerving 
their uſual order, or waiting the command of their General. Nothing 
could ſtand before them; the Samnites were routed, and their camp taken 
and plundered. 4 

On the other hand Papirius having entered Apulia, and being aſſiſted by 
the people of Arpi (old enemies of the Samnites, their neighbours) had laid 
fiege to Luceria, but was ſo ſtraitened by the difficulty of getting proviſions, 
that the arrival of the victorious army at his camp proved very ſeaſonable. 
The Di#ator diſperſed his Legions about the country, intercepted the con- 
voys that were going to the beſieged, and facilitated the bringing of proviſi- 
ons to the camp of Papirius. The Samnites, who had likewiſe an army en- 
camped near Luceria, finding that the place could not hold out long, re- 
ſolved to give the beliegers battle. Every thing was getting ready on both 
ſides for a general action, when Ambaſſadors arrived from Tarentum, to put 
a ſtop to all hoſtilities by their mediation ; and they threatened to * 
themſelves againſt which ever party ſhould perſiſt in carrying on the war. 
Papirius pretending to liſten ſerioufly to what they ſaid, told them, that he 
would conſult the Dictator; and accordingly he did ſo, but it was only on 
the meaſures to be taken in the engagement, for which he inſtantly pre- 
pared. While the Romans were ſacrificing, as was cuſtomary before a bat- 
tle, the Tarentine Ambaſſadors came for Gi anſwer. The Chickens, cried 
Papirius, feed perfectly well; ſo the Keeper of them tells us. The Gods too are 
much pleaſed with our Sacrifices: under their protection therefore we are going 
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time Tarentum could ly ſupport itſelf under its own inteſtine diviſions, 

But now the Samnites abſolutely declined the fight, alledging that Pa- 

pirius had deceived them by falſe hopes of an accommodation, and de- 

claring, that out of reſpect to the Tarentines they would keep them- 

ſelves upon the defenſive within their camp. This timorouſneſs of the 

enemy encouraged the Romans to attack them in their intrenchments, 

which they did with ſo much ſucceſs, and with ſuch a ſpirit of vengeance, 

that ſcarce any of the Samnites would have eſcaped the ſlaughter, if the 

Roman Generals had not reſtrained the fury of their troops, in regard to 

the ſix hundred- Knights in Luceria, whom the beſieged might perhaps, in | 
revenge and deſpair, put to death. The Town being ſorely diſtreſſed Liuy, B. 9. 
by famine, the garriſon ſent an offer to releaſe the ſix hundred Hoſtages, c. 15. 

on condition that the Romans would raiſe the ſiege. Papirius told the De- 

puties who came to him with this propoſal, that they ſhould have conſulted 

Pontius about the treatment proper to be expected by the vanquiſhed ; and 

he peremptorily inſiſted, that all the ſoldiers in the place, to the number 

of 7000, ſhould unarmed, and with only one garment each, paſs «nder the 

Yoke, and Pontius, who had thrown himſelf into the Town, at the head of 0-2/7. B. z. 
them. Theſe conditions were accepted; and thus the Romans retaliated © i 5- and 
the ignominy they had undergone at the Caudine Forks and recovered their chers. 
hoſtages. | 

$11. AFTER the return of Papirius with the army to Rome, Corne- 

lius laid down his Di#ator/hip, and another Difator, T. Manlius, was Fat. Capit. 
choſen (as it ſeems probable) only to hold the Centuriate Comitia, where 


a City of Latium, which, as we have before obſerved, had gone over to 
the Samnites, though its inhabitants had obtained the privileges of Roman 
Citizen. 

The Satricans, as ſoon as the Roman army appeared before the walls, L, B. g. 
ſent out a Deputation to ſue for Peace. Papirius refuſed to grant it, unleſs c- 16. 
they would kill all the Samnite garriſon, or deliver them alive into his 

hands. And, when they expoſtulated with him, aſking, How it was poſſi- 

ble for them, who were but weak and unarmed, to maſter a garriſon 

armed and ſtrong ? he bid them adviſe with thoſe by whole counſel they 

had received that garriſon into the Town. The Satrican Senate, upon the 

report of this anſwer from the Conſul, were divided in opinion what mea- 

ſures to take, one part conſiſting of thoſe who had counſelled the revolt 

to the Samnites, the other of the adherents to Rome. It happened that the 

garriſon, for want of proviſions to hold out a ſiege, had reſolved to march 

away the night following. That faction therefore which had called the 


Samnites 


T4 4 
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to fight, as you percei us. He then led his troops out of the camp, ridicul- V. of R. 433. 
ing the vanity of a little inſignificant People, who would needs make them - Bef. J. C. 319. 
ſelves mediators of a peace between two powerful nations, when at the ſame 34 Conſul- p. 


Papirius * Curſor was again raiſed to the Conſulate, and Q; Aulius + Cerre- * A zd time. 
tanus given him for a Collegue. The latter defeated the Ferentani in 4 2d time. 


Apulia, and took their City, Terentum. The former reduced Satricum, 4 27.811 4 


135 Conlul-p. 
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580 The Roman HISsTORv. Book III. 
Y. of R. 434. Samnites in, thought it ſufficient to give the Conſat notice at what hour 
Bef. 7. C. 318. they would begin to move, through what gate they were to paſs, and 
135 Conſab p. hat road they were to take; but the other party, not content with this, 
opened another gate to the Romans at the ſame hour; ſo that the Samnite 
garriſon were ſurpriſed and cut to pieces, and the town ſeized the ſame 
inſtant. Papirius, after an inquiſition by torture concerning the chief 
authors of the revolt, cauſed the moſt guilty to be ſcourged and beheaded, 
difarmed all the Satricans, and placed a ſtrong body of troops in the 
_ | | 
g For this conqueſt Papirius at his return to Rome had the honour of a 
Triumph, which had not been granted him for his more important ex- 
ploits the year before, (probably) becauſe he had acted under the Auſpices 
of a ſuperior Magiſtrate. 

This Papirius is the man whom Livy repreſents as a Hero, who would 
have been a match for Alexauder the Great, had that Conqueror turned 
his arms Weſtward, and come into /taly. He was no leſs remarkable 
for his vigour of mind, military ſkill and ene e. than for his ſtrength 

Livy, B. 9. of body, and wonderful agility in running, which got him the ſurname of 
c. 16. Curſor : and whether it were owing; to his robuſt conſtitution, or continual 
exerciſe, no body ate or drank more than he; but he was alſo indefati- 
gable in war, ſharing the ſevereſt toils of it without hurting his health, 
Never had the Roman Horſe or Foot a General that kept them to harder 
ſervice. *Tis reported of him, that his Cavalry having taken the freedom 
to deſire a little relaxation from their fatigues, after an expedition which 
had been ſucceſsful, he anſwer'd, Yes, by all means; when you alight fro 
your Horſes, I excuſe you from the trouble of ſtroaking their backs. Papirius, 
Aurel. Via. de ſo ſevere in point of diſcipline, was naturally facetious, but not very gentle 
Viris Illuſtr. even in his jeſts. Walking one day before the door of his tent, while he 
$47: was Di#ator, he ordered a certain Prætor of Prenefte, who in a battle had 
behaved himſelf ſhamefully, to be called, and, as ſoon as he appeared, 
bid the LicTor prepare his Ax : When he ſaw the poor Præneſtine ready 
to die with fear at the ſound of thoſe words, he preſently added, Diſpatch, 
Lictor, cut away this ſtump of a tree that ſpoils my walk : After which he 
only fined the Prætor, and diſmiſſed him. Such was the character of the 
| renowned Papirius. | | 
V. of R. 435. F. III. IN the following Conſulſbip of L. Plautius Venno and M. Foſlius 
1 G Gl d. Flaccinator, many of the Sammie Cities ſent Deputies to the Roman Senate 
5 wk B. „F to aſk Peace; but theſe Deng referred to the People in Comitia (where 
© 2% the Caudine Legions doubtleſs made a part of the aſſembly) the Samnites 
could obtain, by urgent intreaties. no more than a two year's Truce. 

And now the terror, ſpread throughout Apulia by the Roman army 
which Plautius conducted thither, was ſo great, that the two Cities of 
Teanum and Canufium ſurrendered, to avoid being pillaged. Capua like- 
wiſe being ſo divided by inteſtine ſeditions, as to be no longer in a condi- 

tion to govern herſelf, deſired the Romans to give her a Governor and 
new 
I 
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into a Prefefure*, and ſent thither a Prefet. 


liberty, which they had voluntarily given up, or rather to keep them to 
their duty, that a new Raman Tribe was formed in their country. It was 
called the Falerian Tribe, doubtleſs from the hill Falernus, this Tribe poſ- 
ſeſſing the delightful plain which ſurrounded that hill. Another Tribe 
was alſo eſtabliſhed on, the borders of the Ufens, and was therefore called 
Tribus Ufentina. So that the Romans had now thirty one Tribes, all which 
had a right of ſuffrage in the Comitia by Tribes. 


appeared to be two hundred and fifty thouſand, | 
$. IV. THIS happy war was followed by another as proſperous, 


a Roman Prefefture, nor did ſhe receive laws from a ſingle Magiſtrate 
ſent thither for that purpoſe. The care of making the laws by which the 
Magiſtrates were to govern was left to the Patrons of the Colony. It was 
then cuſtomary not only for private families, but likewiſe for Cities and 
afterwards for Provinces to have their Patrons, who were often of the 
principal Nobility of Kome. The Patrons of the Municipia were generally 
of the families of thoſe Conſuls who had conquered them; and the Pro- 
tectors of the Colonies were the children of thoſe who had received the 
commiſſion to plant them. 


abilities, or for ſome other reaſon unknown, obliged them to nominate a 
Difator, to carry on the war. They named L. Amilius, who immedi- 
ately put himſelf at che head of the Legions. He inveſted Saticula, a City 
of Campania, in alliance with the Samnites, and defeated the Samnite army 
that came to relieve it; but his Dictatorſhip expired before he could take 
the place. The Samnites not hoping to defend it, laid ſiege to Pliſtia. 


to command their armies, that tho* the famous Papirius * Curſor and Pub- 


dued were not upon the ſame foot. Some from Rome, had a power of changing their 
were called Colonies, fome Municipia, and laws, and wholly ſwallowed up the authority 
ſome Prefetures.' of the other Magiſtrates. Some of theſe Præ- 
The Colonies choſe their Governors out of fe&s were choſen by the Roman People; and 
their own inhabitants, and,.tho? ſubje& to the others received their commiſſions from the 
Reman People, were a kind of petty Repub- Prætor of Rome, and were properly ſpeaking 
lics, modelled after the plan of Rome. no more than his ſubſtitutes in the Provinces. 
The Municipia kept their old laws, and The diſcord among the Campanians gave the 
the cuſtoms they = among them before - fixſt occaſion to the inſtitution of Prefeas. 
they became Roman. : .- || And afterwards the Roman, eſtabliſhed this 
The Prefe4ures were in a worſe condition form of Government in ſeveral parts of 

chan either the Colonies or Municipia. The Hay. PA In kh 
5 HS 


+ All the Cities which the Republic ſub- Prefe#:, who were ſent to them annually 700 an: 
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new Laws; and it was at this time that the Romans firſt turn'd Campania. of R 435. 


Bef. J. C. 317. 


It was 3 to make the Campanians ſome ſort of amends for their 39 Conſul- p. 


By a Cenſus taken this year, the number of men in Rome fit to bear arms Faft. Capir. 
Livy, B. g. 
. 19. 
under the adminiſtration of 9, AÆmilius Barbula and C. Junius Brutus, y of & 6 
who ſubdued and quieted Apulia. Antium followed the example of Capua, Bef. J. C. +3 
in aſcing a Governor and Laws from Rome. But this City was not made 137 La 
wy, B. g. 
. 29. 


The ſucceeding Conſuls, Sp. Nautius and M. Popilius, were ſcarce en- V. of R. 437. 
tered upon their office, hen the Republic, either from a diſtruſt of their Bet. J. C. 315. 


138 Conſul-p, 


The Romans had now got ſuch a habit of ſuffering none but Di#ators To 770 438. 
7. C. 314. 


time. 
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v. of R 438. Hilius Philo * were choſen Conſuls for the rer year, we find 9, Fabius 


Bef. F.C 314: Afaximus, who had been formerly General of 
139 Conſul-p. 


* A 4th time. 


1 The fituatien 


of this place ts 


Livy, B. g. 


— — 
2 — 
ä — — ̃ — —— 


e Horſe to Papirius and 
ever ſince his implacable enemy, raiſed at this time to the DiFatorſbip, and 
commiſſion'd to carry on the ſiege of Saticula. While he was making his 
attack, the Samnites came from before Pliſtia, and their cavalry inſulted the 
Roman camp, in which he had left his Cavalry under the command of 
Aulius Cerrelanus, his General of the Horſe. Aulius, without conſulting 
the Di/tator, ſallied out with the Roman Knights, and having diſcover'd 
the General of the Samnites, ruſh'd on him, and laid him dead with the 
firſt puſh of his lance; but having penetrated too far into the enemy's 
ſquadrons, he could not retire z an = Samnites gave their General's bro- 
ther the glory of revenging his death: He diſmounted Aulius, and then 
{tabbed him as he lay upon the ground. Hereupon the Roman Knigh:: 
alighted from their horſes, to recover their General's dead body; the 
Samnite Cavalry did the ſame, and a battle was fought between them on 
foot, in which the Romans prevailed. The Samnites returned to the 
ſiege of Pliſtia + (a City in alliance with the Romans) and took it by 
aſſault. 

In the mean time Saticula capitulated, and then the Difator marched to 
beſiege Sora, on the banks of the Liris, in the country of the Volſci. 
The Sorans had gone over to the Samnites, having firſt maſſacred a Ro- 
man Colony which had been ſettled in their city. Io defend this place the 
Samnites followed the Di#ator with all expedition. When Aimilus under- 
ſtood that they were not far behind him, he faced about, marched to meet 
them, and came to an engagement with them near the narrow paſs of 
Lautule. The ſucceſs of the battle was doubtful, night put an end to 
it, and both armies continued their march towards Sora. | 

And now the Difator choſe a new General of the Horſe, L. Fabius, a 
kinſman of his own, to ſucceed Aulius. He ordered him to go to Rome, 
fetch thence ſome freſh levies, conceal his march from the enemy, and, 
when he had poſted his men in ſome ſecure place near Sora, to wait the 
ſignal for moving. This was no ſooner executed, than the Diclator pre- 
tended fear, and kept cloſe within his intrenchments, in hopes thereby to 
draw the Samnite army near his camp; and it did not fail to have the de- 
ſired effect. Then on a ſudden giving the ſignal for battle, he ſallied out 
of his intrenchments, without letting the ſoldiers know the ſuccours he had 
in readineſs. They imagined it was ſome great diſtreſs, which made their 
General fo ſuddenly change his reſolution ; and he confirmed them in this 
opinion, by telling them that heir caſe was ſuch, that they muſt either con- 

er or periſh; That he had ordered fire to be ſet to their tents and baggage, 

t that they might ſoon make up the loſs, by the plunder of the rebellious cities. 
However, his private, orders were to ſet fire only to thoſe tents which were 
next the ramparts, and this was to be the ſignal for the General of the Horſe 
to move to his aſſiſtance, and fall upon the enemy in the rear. Every thing 
was executed with wonderful harmony, and by this ſtratagem the Samnrtes 
were entirely defeated, and their camp plundered ; and the Roman 1 
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had the farther joy of finding at their return to their own camp, that their 7 5 
tents and baggage were not burnt. | 
After this the Di#ator laid ſiege to Sora, and the ſiege was continued Liny, B. 9. 
by his ſucceſſors in the command of the army, M. Poetelius Libo and C. © 24. 
Sulpicius? Longus, the new -Conſuls, They pitched their camp almoſt cloſe V. of R. 439. 
to the walls of the Town, While they were deliberating and in doubt in Bef. 7.C:313. 
what part to make their attacks, a deſerter from the beſieged ſuggeſted to . — 
them a ſtratagem for getting poſſeſſion of the place. What he propoſed © ue: 
appeared to the Conſuls practicable ; and, in order to its execution, they, 
by the advice of the deſerter, removed their camp to the diſtance of fix 
miles from the Place ; to the end that this might throw the garriſon into 
careleſneſs and ſecurity. . Next night the deſerter, having poſted ſome 
cohorts near the town, in a_woody ſpot, where they could lie concealed, 
ſtole with ten choſen Roman ſoldiers into the citadel. Then placing his 
men in a narrow ſteep path, that led from the Citadel to the Town, and 
where they might eaſily defend themſelves againſt a great multitude, he 
haſtily ran down into the Town, crying out, To arms, to arms, the enemy 
are in poſſeſſion. of the fortreſs. A fright ſeized the inhabitants; and in their 
haſte to eſcape they broke down the gates. The Roman cohorts, rouſed 
by the noiſe, ruſhed in at one of them, putting all they found in the ſtreets 
to the ſword. In the morning by day. break the Conſul, with his army, 
entered the Town, already in the poſſeſſion of the Raman cohorts. Two 
hundred and twenty five of the priſoners, who had been the chief authors 
of the revolt, and of the maſſacre of the Roman Colom there ſettled, he 
ſent to Rome, where they were firſt beaten with rods and then beheaded. 
$. V. THE reduction of Sora was followed by the ſurpriſing of three Lin, B. 9. 
Cities of the Auſones ( „ eu. Minturne and Veſcia) on the lame day and c. 25. 
at the ſame hour, The Romans ſeized theſe places, and barbarouſly maſ- 
ſacred all the inhabitants, meerly upon an accuſation (without proof) 
brought to the Conſuls by twelve traitors of the nation, of their having 
formed adeſign to revolt. But Livy tells us, that this barbarity was owing 
to the abſence of the Generals when the Towns were ſeized. 
Luceria, which had rebelled, being taken by aſſault, not only the . 26. 
Samnite garriſon, but the Citizens were put to the ſword, and a Colony of 
two thouſand five hundred men ſent thither from Rome, to ſecure it for the 
future againſt all attempts, 
Notwithſtanding all theſe examples of ſeverity, the reftleſs Campanzans 
prepared once more to ſhake off the Roman yoke; ſo that the Republic 
thought fit to name a Dictator , C. Menius, to go with an army into their Fay. Capt. 
country, and keep them in awe. In the mean time the Conful Swpitius C4 9, B. 9. 
appear d with his army near Caudium, where the Samnites had drawn to- 
gether a great body of troops, and were waiting for the inſurrection of 
the Campanians, who they hoped would join them. The two armies came 


2 See the Note at the end of Chapter xiv. | 
Vol. I. : 4B | ” 
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Y, of R. 440. 
Bef. 7 C. 3 2. 
141 Conſul-p. 
Faſt Capit, 
Livy, B. 9. 
c. 28. 


Y.of R. 441. 
Bef. J. C. 3 11. 
14 : Conſul-p, 


Livy, B. g. 
c. 29. 


Pomponius de an ab 
Origine Juris. law, but a lover of innovations, taking great delight in overturning 
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to an engagement, in which the Samnites loſt thirty thouſand men killed 
or taken . And the conqueror marched his army to Bovianum, one of 
er principal Cities, if not the Capital of Samnium, and paſſed the winter 
before it. 

L. Papirius Curſor (a 5th time) and C. Junius Brutus (a 2d time) were 
now raiſed to the Conſulate ; but ſoon after, for what reaſon is unknown, 
the Fathers ordered a Di#ator to be created. The nomination fell upon 
C. Poetelius Libo, and he was appointed to command the forces. He 
r-paired to the camp near Bovianum, and in a ſhort time quitted that poſt to 
retake Fregellæ from the enemy. They evacuated the place without ſtand- 
ing a ſiege, and then the D:#ator appeared before Nala, a City of Can- 
pania, which he quickly reduced, together with Atina and Calatia, both 
in the ſame province. This year the Romans planted a Colony at Sueſſa, 
a city of the Aurunci; and another in Pontiæ, an iſland which the Volſci 
had inhabited, and which lay within ſight of their coaſt. And the Senate 
paſſed a Decree for planting a Colony at Interamna and Caſinum. 

Whilſt M. Valerius Maximus, one of the Conſuls for the new year, was 
carrying on the war againſt the Samnites, and P. Decius Mus, the other, 
was lying ſick at Rome, the Senate received advice, that the Hetrurian; 
threaten'd the Republic with an invaſion, upon which they order'd Deciu, 
to name a Diator *. C. Sulpicius Longus being promoted to that dignity, 
raiſed a powerful army, and made all the preparations which the appre- 
henſion of a war with ſo populous a nation and ſo near a neighbour re- 
quired. Nevertheleſs he was not in haſte to enter upon action; he kept 
himſelf upon the defenſive, and waited till the Hetrurians ſhould begin the 
hoſtilities ; and this moderation had the effect he deſired. ' The Hetrurians 
upon farther reflections ſuſpended their deſign, and continued quiet within 
their own bounds. | 


* Livy gives the Conſul Poetelius a ſhare in was named Dictator; but according to tlie 
this victory. Faſt. Cap. Junius was General of the Horſe 
According to Livy, C. Junius Bubulcus to Sulpicius. 


CH A P, XVI. 


$. I. Appius Claudius, one of the Cenſors of Rome, admits the Sows of 
Fate Men into the Senate. The People reform this abuſe the next year 
and make ſome new regulations. F. II. Rome has war with the Hetrurians 
and Samnites. F. ft Appius o>ſtinately refuſes to quit his office, ibo bis 
eighteen months (the legal time for its duration) are expired. He is proſe- 
cuted before the People. 


CT. 


little diſturbed by Appius Claudius one of the Cenſors. He was 


I tho domeſtic tranquillity of the Republic was at this time 2 
le er, and an Oracle among the Romans in all knotty points of 


moſt 


—— —8 52 6 „9 
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moſt ancient inſtitutions, and in ſetting up for a Legiſlator. Hitherto V. of R. 441. 
none but Patricians, or the moſt conſiderable of the Commons, had been Bef. J. C331. 
admitted into the Senate; but Appius introduced there the Libertini, i. e. 2 Conſul- p. 
the ſons of thoſe who had been ſlaves, and bad obtained their liberty. Having 

thus debaſed the Senate, he attacked the Prieſthood, which had always 

been confined to the Nobility. The oldeſt Prieſthood in Rome was that D. Hal. B. 1. 
bi the Altar, called Ara Maxima, erected by Evander to Her- = 


cules; it been given at that very time to an old man of the Aborigines, 3. = 
named Potilius, and had continued ever ſince in his family. The Cenſor Lizy, B. g. 


prevailed with the Potitii to reſign this Prieſthood to the Slaves belong- c. 29. 
ing to the public, and employed 1n the public works. 

But if Appius thus brought a biemiſh on the Senate and Prieſthood, he 
made his country amends by the uſeful works he undertook with ſucceſs ; 
particularly an Aqueduct ſeven miles long, whereby he ſupplied Rome Frontin; de 
with plenty of wholeſom water, which it before wanted. He likewiſe Aqua ductis, 
made that famous road from Rome to Capua, which was called the Appian 
Way, and which Julius Cæſar afterwards continued from Capua to Brundu- 
um on the Adriatic. It laſted entire above eight hundred years. 

The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Junius Brutus and Q, Æmilius + Barbula, V. of R. 442. 
were no ſooner entered on their office, but they complained to the People Bet. 7. C 310. 
in Comitia of Appius's new lift of Senators, and cancelled it, ſo that the 3 2 
Senate reſumed its former luſtre. The People at the ſame time not only + A ſecond time, 
recovered an old privilege, but extended it farther than before: By a law ., B. 9. 
in the year 391, the Comitia had aſſumed the privilege of chuſing fix out © 39. 
of twenty four Legionary Tribunes in the Conſular armies, conſiſting of four 
Legions. This privilege had been for ſome time paſt uſurped from them 
by the Conſuls and Diftaters; but now it was decreed, that the People 
ſhould, inſtead of | ſix, name fixteen of the twenty four Tribunes. At 
this time likewiſe the People, at the motion of Decius Mus, one of their 
Tribunes, appointed two Þ officers to take care of the naval affairs of the t Duumviri 
Republic. Navales. 

F. II. WHILST. the Romans were employed in theſe regulations, 
their Conſuls prepared to lead two armies * into the field. Ir fell to mom 
7 4 Oc 


Livy (B. . c. 29.) ſpeaks of a tradition, 
that the whole name of the Poritii, conſiſting 
of twelve families, in which were thirty per- 
ſons at or,paſt the age of puberty, periſhed 
within the year; a' warning from the angry 
Gods not to attempt innovations in Religion : 
And that Appius alſo was, ſtruck blind ſome 
oor after, as a puniſhment for his profane- 
nets, 

» Livy tells us (B. 9. c. zo.) that while the 
Romans were burthened with the care of two 
dangerous wars, an adventure happened too 
trifling to be mentioned in Hiſtory, were it 
not for the relation it had to Religion. All the 


public Pipers, or Players upon the Flute, ran 
away together on a ſudden to Tybur in great 


dudgeon, becauſe the Cenſors had forbid them 


to feaſt and carouſe in the Temple of Jupiter, 
as they had uſed to do; fo that there was no 
body to play during the pomp of the ſacrifices. 
The Senate, with a pious concern, diſpatched 
ſome Deputies to Tybur, who were to endea- 
vour to prevail with the People of that place, 


that the Pipers might be ſent back to Rome. 


The Tybartes not being able to win upon theſe 
fellows, by perſuaſion, to return, contrived, 


on occaſion of ſome feſtival, to make them 


all dead-drynk, and then ſent them home in 


4B 2 carts. 
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Y.of R. 442. lot to carry on the war in Samnium, and to Amilins to march againſt the 
_ - 310- Hetrurians,, who had now begun hoſtilities, Æmilius found the enemy 
2 5 5 7 ready to lay ſiege to Sutrium, a Town in alliance with the Romans, about 
c. 32. thirty miles from Rome, and a ſort of key to the Roman State on that fide. 
The Hetrurians, truſting to their numbers, ventured a battle, and were 

defeated by the Conſul, who obtained a Triumph at Rome. Nor was 

c. 31. Junius Brutus leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites, He firſt took Cluvia 
by aſſault, and then Bouianum, the ſpoils of which he gave to his ſoldiers. 

And now the Samnites, no longer daring to contend with a Conſular army 

in the open field, had recourſe to artifice, and endeavour'd to draw their 

Zenarai, B. 6. enemies into new Caudine Forks. Between Cumæ and Puteoli in Campania 
was the foreſt of Avernus, ſo called from the lake Avernus in the middle 

of it, from whoſe ſulphurous waters exhaled ſuch a nauſeous ſteam, that 

the birds which attempted to fly over it were believed to be ſuffocated by 

the exhalations. The Poets make it one of the vents of Hell. Into 

this foreſt, where the Samnites had poſted great numbers of men, they 

allured the Roman Troops by the hopes of booty. But the Romans, upon 

the firſt diſcovery of the ambuſh, drew up in order with ſuch expe- 

dition, and behaved themſelves with ſo much reſolution and bravery, 

2 they defeated the enemy, and left 20,000 of them dead upon the 

t. . 2 

v. of R. 443. 99 III. IN the following Conſulfpip of Q. Fabius and C. Marcius Rutilus, 
_ 3 the tranquillity and concord at home, to which ſo much proſperity abroad 
„1 -1: Þ* was owing, was greatly diſturbed by the ambition and obſtinacy of the Cen/er 
Livy, B. g. Appius. In the year 319, a law had been paſſed, enacting, that no Cenſor 
e. 33. ſhould continue in his office longer than eighteen months: But Appius re- 
fuſed to comply with this regulation, and to reſign the Cenſorſhip (tho 

his Collegue did) at the expiration of his term, depending on the favour 

of the People, who were pleaſed with his Aqueduct and new Road. Never- 

Pemponius de theleſs Sempronius Sophus, one of the Tribunes, made no ſcruple to impeach 
Origine juris. him for this infraction of the EMIL IAx Law. Appius, upon a ſummons, 
appearing before the Afembly of the People, the Tribune aſked! him, how he 

would have behaved himſelf, had he been one of the Cenſors when that Law 

was paſſed. To this Appius anſwered, that his caſe was not the ſame with 

theirs, and that the Law in queſtion bound only the Cenſors of that year. 

Sempronius, finding that no body applauded this anſwer, immediately order- 
Livy, B. 9. ed him to priſon. But then Ap appealed to the whole body of the Vi- 
* 34s bunes, of whom three took him under their protection, while the other ſeven 
were againſt him; and as no perſon. could be condemned at their Tribunal, 


carts. When they awaked in the morning, was reſtored to them, and a new one was 


they found themſelves in the middle of ranted them of ſtrolling about the city three 
Forum. The People, who were got together days every year in maſquerade, pi ing and 
yy 5 


about them, having ailed upon them to finging. is cuſtom ſtill prevaile in 
Kay, the privilege of feaſting in the Temple time. N 


 unleb 
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unleſs they were all unanimous, he by this means eſcaped, and alone Author de 


held the Cenſonſbip more than three years longer, cont to the in- Vs Illustr. 
clination of the Public. UT . 34: 


CHAP. XVII. 


$. I. The: Conſul Fabius defeats the Hetrurians, He: penetrates into the 
Cimintan Foreſt, deemed impervious ; after which he gives the enemy a 
ſecond overthrow. F. II. The Roman arms have not equal ſucceſs againſt 
the Samnites. The Senate orders Fabius to name Papirius Curſor (he 
man he moſt hates) to be Dictator to carry on that war. F. III. He 
continues (with the title of Proconſul) ſucceſsfully to conduct the war 
againſt the Hetrurians. $. IV. The Dictator Papirius is 0 leſs ſucceſs- 
ful againſt the Samnites. He returns ta Rome, and retires for the reſt of 
his life from public buſineſs. F. V. The Samnites, aſſiſted by the Marſi and 
Peligni are defeated. The Hetrurians fue for an Alliance with Rome. 
The Romans ſ#bdue all Umbria. F. VI. They ſend an army againſt the 
Salentines. The HERNICI rebel and are ſubdued ; and the SAMNITES 
are frequently defeated. ' F. VII. The Samnites requeſt and obtain a renewal 
of their old alliance with Rome. The Aqu1, who had lately rebelled, are 
totally ſubdued. 


9. I. INXEIsS inteſtine diſturbance did not ſtop the progreſs of the Y. of R. 443. 
| Roman arms. Fabius marched againſt the Hetrurians, and _ 8 ' 019. 
defeated them near Sutrium. The run-aways took refuge in the Ciminian j{* 5 a P. 
Foreſt, a foreſt, ſays Livy, more impaſable and dreadful than thoſe of c. 353 & 36. 
Germany, and through which not even a ſingle merchant had ever yet 
made his way. Fabius was almoſt the only man in the army who had the 
boldneſs to think of entering into it : they were afraid of finding Caudine 
Forks in Hetruria. The General had with him at this time a near rela- 
tion, named Cæſo Fabius, who had. been. educated at Cære in Hetruria, 
and ſpoke the of the country perfectly well. Cæſo undertook 
to examine the foreſt and the places about it. He was accompanied in 
this enterprize by only one ſervant, who having been brought up with 
him, was alſo well acquainted with the Tuſcan language. Before they 
ſet out, they took care to inform themſelves of the names of the ſeveral 
Governors, and of the nature and ſituation of the places through which 
they were to paſs, that in converſation they might not be diſcover'd 
through their ignorance of any thing that was notorious to all the natives. 
They were clad in the habit of ſhepherds, bearing each a cleaving bill and 
two javelins after the manner of the peaſants. * But neither their dreſs, their 
arms, nor their familiar uſe of the language, was ſo good a ſecurity to 
them againſt a diſcovery, as the general notion that no ſtranger would 
dare to enter that foreſt, In this diſguiſe they are ſaid to have travelVd 
AS 
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V. of R. 443. as far as to Camerinum in Umbria, where they diſcover'd themſelves to 
Bef. J. C. 309 be Romans, treated with the Senate of the City in the name of the Conſul, 
144 Cooful-P- and obtained a promile from them to furniſh the Roman army with a rein- 
forcement of men, and with thirty days proviſion, in caſe it ſhould come 

into thoſe parts. 
Upon the report made by Cæſo at his return, Fabius, when it grew dark, 
firſt ſent away his baggage, and ſoon after his infantry, to enter the foreſt, 
He himſelf ſtay'd in the camp with his cavalry, and early the next morning 
began to ſkirmiſh with the advanced guard of the Hetrurians that were 
poſted without the wood. When by this means he had long enough 
amuſed the enemy, he retired into his camp, from whence he went out at 
another gate and overtook his main army before night. The next morning 
by day-break he reached the top of the hill Ciminus which was on the fur- 
ther ſide of the foreſt, and gave name to it: From hence he ſurvey'd a while 
the fertile plains of Hetruria, and then ſent out a detachment of ſoldiers, 
who not only brought off a great booty, but defeated a tumultuous army 
that had got together to reſcue it out of their hands. After this the Romans 
returned to their camp near Sutrium, where they found two Tribunes of 
the People, with five Deputies from the Senate, diſpatched expreſly to for- 
bid Fabius to enter the Ciminian Foreſt. Theſe meſſengers were extreamly 
pleated, that they had come too late to hinder an expedition which had 
ſucceeded ſo well. They returned to Rome with the joyful tidings, that a 

way was opened into etruria. 

The detachment which Fabius had ſent out to plunder, had alarm'd 
all the country near the foot of the hill Ciminus, and even the people of 
Livy, B. 9. Umbria on the confines of Hetruria, ſo that prodigious numbers of each 
ul nation took the field, and came to the camp before Sutrium. And now 
the Hetrurians not only brought their camp forward, but came our and 
drew up their forces in order of battle in the plain, leaving a ſpace for the 
enemy to do the like. Finding that the Romans declined the fight, they 
advanced almoſt to their very trenches ; and the ſoldiers cried out with 
one voice to their officers, that the remainder of their allowance of pro- 
viſion for that day might be brought to them, for they would ftay there 
under arms, and attack the Roman camp, either in the night or early the 
next morning. Fabius, to deceive the enemy, ſtill pretended fear, and kept 
cloſe within his entrenchments ; but he bid his men refreſh themſelves, 
and be ready for action upon the firſt ſignal. To raiſe their courage, he 
made a ſhort harangue to them, extolling to a high degree the exploits of 
the Roman arms in Samnium, and afluring them, that the Hetrurians were 
not ſoldiers 1 to the Samnites for ſtrength or courage; to this he 
added ſome dark words, by which he made them believe he had a ſecret 
correſpondence in the enemy's camp, and was ſure of the victory. About 


20 From Satrium, whence Cæſe had ſet out to Camerinum in Umbria, it ** a two day's 
Journey. ; | 


the 
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while half aſleep, and lying ſcattered over the plain. Of the Hetrurians 
were ſixty thouſand men ſlain or taken priſoners. Thoſe who could eſcape, 
fled into the wood. Their camp was ſeized and plundered. Some ſay, 
that this action happened in the country bęyond the hill Ciminus near Peru- 
fia. Be that as it will, three the moſt conſiderable Lucumonies, after this 
overthrow, ſent Deputies to Rome to ſue for Peace ; they obtained a Truce 
for thirty years. | 


lius, met with misfortunes. T his was the firſt fleet the Romans had ever 
ut to ſea, The Admiral made a deſcent at Pompeii, in Campania, and 
his troops meeting with no oppoſition at firſt, were, by the eager deſire 
of booty, carried farther into the country than was conſiſtent with pru- 
dence, ſo that the inhabitants had time to get together, and they had 
the good fortune to intercept them in their return. They forced the 
Romans to relinquiſh their ſpoil ; flew ſome of them, and chaſed thoſe 
who eſcaped the ſword to their ſhips. 
This news, with a falfe report that Fabius had met with Caudine Forks in 
the Giminian foreſt, revived the courage of the Samnites, and they gave 
Marcius battle. Much blood was ſpilt in the action on both ſides, and it 
was not known which had the advantage. Nevertheleſs, as fame gave it 
againſt the Romans, (becauſe ſome. of the knights, and of the Tribunes of the 
Soldiers, and one of the Conſul's lieutenants had been killed, and the Conſul 
himſelf wounded) the Senate judged it neceſſary to create a Ditlator; and 
no body doubted but Papirius would be the man. How to get him nomi- 
nated was the queſtion : For whether Marcius were alive or not, no one at 


his Camp: And, as for Fabius, the other Conſul, he had a private and per- 
ſonal quarrel with Papirius. In this difficulty, the Fathers determined to 
ſend to Fabius ſome eminent members of their body, men of conſular 
dignity, who, to the public authority ſhould add the weight of their 
own, to engage him to ſuppreſs his reſentments for the ſake of his coun- 
try. When the deputies, being arrived at his camp, had notified to him 
the Senate's decree, and had thereto added ſome diſcourſe in the ſtyle of ex- 
hortation and intreaty to comply, he ſtood filent for a while, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and then withdrew without making any anſwer. At 
midnight (according to cuſtom) he declared Papirius Dictator. Never- 
theleſs, he plainly ſhewed the violence he had done to himſelf: For when 
the deputies returned him thanks for maſtering his reſentment, he diſmiſſed 
them without any reply, they could not draw one word from him. 
We have a remarkable inſtance at this time of the exceſſive ſuperſtition 
of the Romans. Papirius, after his nomination to the Difatorſhip, * 
5 1 Atter 


the fourth watch of the night he drew up his army in order of battle, v. of R. 443: 
within the entrenchment of the camp, cauſed the ramparts to be levell'd, Bef. J. C.359' 
and the ditch to be fill'd, and then marched out, and ſurpriſed the enemy 144 Conſul-p* 


$. II. BUT the Roman arms under the conduct of the Conſul Marcius Lin 8. 9. 
had not the like ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, though he gained at firſt c. 38. 
ſome advantages over them. The Roman fleet, commanded by P. Corne- 
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I. of R. 443- after he had appointed C. Junius Bubalcus to be his Maſter: of the Horſe, 


Bef. J. C. ze 
144 Conſi 


Liv. B. 9. 


c. 39. 


V. of R. 444. 
Bef. J. C. 308. 
Fat. Capit. 


Livy, B. 9. 
c. 40. 


9. had recourſe (as ſeems to have been the cuſtom in theſe days atleaſt) to 
u-P- an aſſembly of the People by Curiæ to obtain his commiſſion. It having 


fallen by lot to the Curia called Faucia to vote farſt, the aſſembly would 
not proceed in the matter, becauſe to the ſame Curia had fallen the like 
prerogative in thoſe unfortunate years, when Rome was taken by the Gauls, 
and the Roman Legions were ſuzpriſed in the Caudine Forks. The buſineſs 
was put off to the next day, and then Papirins obtained his commiſſion 
without any ominous circumſtance, | 

He march'd away with an army which had been ſuddenly raiſed upon 
the alarm, formerly mention'd, of Fabius's danger in paſſing the Ciminian 
foreſt, and arrived at Langula on the frontiers of the Volſci, where Marcius 


delivered up to him the troops under his command. Papirius offered the 


Samnites battle, but they declined it; and for ſame days after both parties 
continued quiet in their camps. | WI 
In the mean time Fabius, who in quality of Proconſul had been continued 
at the head of the forces in Hetruria, not only put to flight without diffi- 
culty an army of Umbrians, but obtained a notable victery over the Hetru- 
rians, who had aſſembled on the banks of a little lake called Vadimonius 
(near Viterbo) a more numerous and more couragious army than they had 
ever had before. All the ſoldiers of it were men who had choſen ® one an- 
other to the ſervice, and (as ſome think) made 'a vow to conquer or die. 
This is ſuppoſed to be the meaning of their Lex ſacra, by which they were 
bound: whoever violated this oath might by any man be ſlain with im- 
unity. Be that as it will, the extraordinary engagement, by which they 
had bound themſelves, had ſuch an effect upon them, that during the action 
the Romans could not believe that they were contending with the ſame peo- 
ple, they had ſo often vanquiſhed. The firſt line of the Roman army was 
cut to pieces, and the ſecond repulſed; ſo that the Proconſul was obliged to 
bring his Triarii to the charge; nor was even this ſufficient; it became 
neceſſary for the Cavalry to diſmount, and go to the affiſtance of the Foot. 
But when the Roman Knights, who were quite freſh and in full ſtrength, 
paſling over heaps of ſlain, had placed themſelves in the front of the bat- 
tle, they made ſo furious an attack on the enemy, and were ſo well ſeconded 
by the Legionary Soldiers (though much fatigued) that the Hetrurians 
were ſoon broken, and their whole army put to flight. They loſt the flower 
of their troops in this action. | * | ; 
$. IV. NOR was Papirius leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites, who, to 
give their ſoldiers more pride and ſpirit, had furniſhed them with finer 
arms and finer habits than uſual. They divided their troops into two 
bodies, one of which they cloathed in ſtuff of various colours, and pre- 


Ei [Papirio] legem curiatam de imperio utroque anno ejuſdem | curiz ſuerat princi- 
ferenti, trifte omen diem diffidit, quod Faucia pium. Livy, B. 9. c. 38. | 8 
curia fuit principium, duabus . cladi- O Lege 12 coacto exercitu, quum vir 
bus, captæ urbis & Caudinz pacis: quod virum legiſſet. Livy, B. 9. c. 39. 


vided 
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vided with gilt bucklers; the other had filver'd bucklers, and were V. of R. 444. 
cloathed in white habits; and they had all creſts to their helmets, to make Bef. J. Cos. 
them look taller. That this novelty might have no ill effect upon the 6 
Roman ſoldiers, their officers put them in mind, that the true dreſs of a 
ſoldier was a ſword and courage; that gold and ſilver were of no uſe in 
battles, and made but an ugly figure when diſtained with blood, but 
would be a very good booty to inrich the conquerors. 
Papirius commanded the right wing of the Romans, which faced the 
many-colour'd troops of the enemy; and his General of the Horſe, Ju- 
nius Brutus, commanded the left, which faced their white battalions : Hru- 
tus cried out, as he advanced towards the enemy, I devote theſe white men 
to Pluto: His attack preſently threw the Samnites into diſorder, and they 
began to give ground ; which Papirius obſerving, called out to the Romans 
of the right wing, What ! you have the DicTaToR at your head, and ſhall 
tittory begin in the left? While Papirius thus animated the Infantry of the 
right to make a vigorous charge, his two Lieutenants (both eminent men, 
who had been Conſuls) M. Valerius (on the right) and P. Decius) on the 
left) quitted the Foot, and putting themſelves at the head of the Cavalry, 
each on his own ſide, made a ſudden and furious attack on the enemy's 
flanks. The Samnites finding themſelves almoſt ſurrounded, a terror ſeized 
them, they inſtantly broke their ranks and fled to their camp ; but their loſs 
in the battle had been ſo great, that they durſt not think of defending it. 
Before night it was taken and burnt. 
The Didłator, after the victory, returned to Rome, and had a Triumph, of Fa. Cazir. 
which the fine arms taken from the Samnites were the chief ornaments. They 
were afterwards delivered to the Goldſmith's company, to beautify the , 
Roman Forum with them: And hence aroſe the cuſtom of the #diles 
adorning the Forum, on thoſe days when the images of the Gods were 
carried in proceſſion through the ſtreets of Rome in chariots. 
The Triumph of the Proconſul Fabius followed that of the Difater, 
and, tho? leſs ſplendid, was accompanied with more applauſe, becauſe he 
had had no ſharer in his glory ; whereas the other had been much indebted 
for his ſucceſs, not only to his General of the Horſe, but to his two Lieu- 
tenants, Valerius and Decius. 
$. V. PAPIRIUS was now grown old. He appeared no more in Y. of R. 445. 
any public ſtation, but for the future left all the glory of heroical exploits 5: 8 
to his rival 9. Fabins, who was now (the 3d time) with P. Decius Mus 155, B. ha 
(the 2d time) raiſed to the Conſulate. Samnium fell by lot to the former, c. 1. 
and Hetruria to the latter. Fabius took Nuceria, [the laſt town in Cam- 
Pania, on the other ſide of mount Yeſuvirs,] from the Samnites, and de- 
teated them afterwards in a battle, but a battle ſo inconſiderable, that it 
would not deſerve notice in Hiſtory, had it not preſented the Republic 
with new enemies who had not before appeared. The Marf and Peligni, 
two petty nations in the neighbourhood of Samnium, northward, Jad 
5 the Samnites, tho' with little benefit to their allies. 


Vol. I. : 44 As 
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V. of R. 4:5. As tor Decius, he made ſuch a happy progreſs in his province, that all 
Bet. J. (g Hetruria deſired an alliance with Rome : But the Republic having (doubt- 
145 Conlul-P-]efs) formed the deſign of conquering this country, granted the Hetrurian; 
| only a Truce for one year. Soon after the Umbrians aſſembled all their 
forces, and, being joined by great numbers of Hetrurians, they confi- 
dently boaſted, that, leaving Decius behind them in Hetruria, they would 
march directly to Rome. This put both the Conſuls in motion. Decius 
made long marches from Hetruria, and encamped his army in the 
Pupinian field, near the river Anio, about eight miles diſtant from 
Rome. But the enterpriſing Fabius no ſooner received orders from the 
Senate (alarmed by the preparations of the Umbrians) than he quitted 
Sammium, croſſed Sabinia, entered Umbria, and encamped in the very 
heart of the country near Mevania, on the banks of the Clitumnus. The 
Umbricns were terrified at his unexpected appearance among them; and 
tho' they ventured to give battle, they behaved themſelves like women in 
the action : the Komans hardly made uſe of their ſwords; they beat down 
the enemy with their bucklers alone, ſo that little blood was ſpilt; but 
the whole army were made priſoners, and the whole nation ſoon after ſub- 
mitted. After this Fabius returned to his camp in Sæmnium. 
V. of R. 44%. F. VI. THE time being now come for a new election of Conſuls, Appius 
g 1 22 Claudius, who had held the Cenſorſbip five years contrary to law, ſtood 
D m4. candidate for the Conſulate, and obtained it. L. Volumnius Flamma was 
c. 42. appointed his Collegue. Appius not being qualified for the command of 
armies, the Senate obliged him to ſtay in Rome; and notwithſtanding his 
oppoſition to it, continued Fabius in quality of Proconſul, and without any 
aſlociate, in the command of the troops in Samnium, where he obtained 
a conſiderable victory over the enemy near Aliſæ, on the banks of the 
[ulturnus. In the mean time Volumnius made war againſt the Salentines, 
in the extreme part of 7aly, with good ſucceſs, and for the firſt time 
ſpread the terror of the Reman name in thoſe parts. 
abe, Ce In the election of Magiſtrates for the following year, the Romans choſe 
Appius to be Prætor, a poſt much better ſuited to his talents ; and at the 
Y. of . +4-. fame time raiſed , Marcius Tremulus and P. Cornelius Arvina to the 
Bet J. C. 2 Conſulate. The former was order'd to march againſt a body of Hernici, 
1 uf who had taken arms on account of the ſevere treatment which ſome ot 
c. 43. their countrymen (made priſoners in the laſt battle of the Romans with 
the Samnites) had ſuffered at Rome. The rebels loſt three camps in a few 
days, and were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion. This war being ended, 
Marcius haſten'd to join his Collegue, who had ſuffer'd himſelf to be 
inveſted in narrow paſſes by the Samnites. The enemy, to prevent the 
uniting of the two armies, gave Marcius battle, while, his -troops were 
fatigued and in ſome diforder. The place where they attack'd him being 
not far from the camp of Cornelius, the latter could hear the ſhouts of the 
combatants, and ſee the clouds of duſt that they raiſed ; judging therefore 
that his Collegue was engaged in fight with the enemy, he ſalſied out of 
bis entrenchments, fell upon the Samnites in flank, broke through _ 
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and made his way to their camp, which he found empty, and ſet fire to V. of A. 4,7: 
it. The ſight of the fire totally diſcouraged them, 10 that they imme- Bel. J C. 305. 
diately diſperſed themſelves and fled, leaving thirty thouſand men dead . 
on the ſpot. But this action was no ſooner over, than the Romans found 

themſelves obliged to enter upon a new engagement with a body of freſh 

troops coming to reinforce the Samnite army. The ſucceſs of this battle 

being the ſame with that of the preceding one, the Samnites were reduced 

to ſue for peace. The Conſuls referr'd their Deputies to the Senate and 

People of Rome. | 

Whilſt Marcius and Cornelius were yet in the field, the time came for V., B. g. 
electing new Magiſtrates ; ſo that a Diator was named to preſide in the © 44- 
Comitia by Centuries, who choſe Poſthumius Megellus and Tib. Minucius 
Conſuls. Before they took poſſeſſion of their office, the Senate determined 
the fate of the Hernici. Thoſe of their cities that had continued faithful, 
were allowed to chuſe whether to live according to their ancient laws, or 
to have the right of Roman Citizenſhip, and they preferred the former. 
The reſt were declared Roman Citizens, and obliged to be govern'd by 
7 Laws, whether they liked it or not, yet without having the right 
of ſuffrage. | 
At this time Deputies arrived from Carthage, with a compliment and 
preſents to the Republic; and ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that a third treaty 
was now made with the Cartbagimans. 

The new Conſuls were both ordered into Samnium, each at the head of y of N. 448. 
two Legions. Poſthumius directed his march towards the city of Tifernum, Pef. J. C. zog. 
and Minucius encamped in the neighbourhood of Bovianum. The firſt 145 Conſul-p. 
came to a battle with the Samnites, the ſucceſs of which was equal on both 2 B. 9. 
ſides; but he pretended to be worſted, retired the next night to the 
mountains, and there fortified himſelf in an advantageous place. The 
Samnites followed and encamped within two miles of him. Paſtbu- 
mius hereupon finiſh'd his entrenchments with all pn, and leaving a 
ſufficient number of troops to guard them, marched out at midnight with 
the reſt, and join'd his Collegue, who lay in ſight of another body of Sam- 
nites that waited for an opportunity to engage. Minucius, by the advice 
of Poſtbumius, advanced into the plain with only his two Legions, and of- 
fered the enemy battle. The victory was long diſputed ; but at length 
Poſthumins appearing with his freſh troops, and falling ſuddenly upon the 
Samnites, whoſe ſtrength was exhauſted, the latter ſuffered a terrible 
laughter. They loſt one and twenty Enſigns. This action over, the 
two Conſuls led their joint forces to Poſtoumns's camp, and thence fell upon 
that body of Samnites which was poſted near it. This proved a bloodier 
battle than the former; Minucius was killed in it, and Statius Gellius, the 
Somnite General, taken priſoner. Victory declared for the Romans, who 
took twenty ſix Enſigns from the enemy. 

The People at Kome, on the news of Minucius's death, immediately 
appointed Fulvius Curvus to ſucceed him, and to finiſh the campaign, 
40 which 
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which he did by reducing Bovianum and ſeveral other cities to ſurrender, 
for which he had a Triumph at his return home. | | 


g. VII. IN the beginning of the adminiſtration of the ſucceeding Con- 


Bef.7 C. 303. ſuls, C. Sempronius Sophus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnite nation 
12 * ſent Deputies to Rome to deſire a renewal of the ancient confederacy with 


iy, B. 9 


c. 45. 


the Republic: But the Romans before they would grant this requeſt, diſ- 
patched Sulpicius with an army into Samnium, to examine the ſincerity of 
the Samnites, and diſcover their real ſentiments. They received the Conſul 
every where with great marks of reſpect and friendſhip ; and upon his 
report of the ſeeming alteration in their diſpoſitions, a new alliance was 
made with them on the old foot. , ; 

And now the Republic prepar'd to puniſh her old enemies the qui, 
who, notwithſtanding the Treaty between them and Rome, had many times 
privately ſent ſuccours to the Samnites, and had of late openly eſpouſed 
their cauſe, following the example of the Hernici. They had likewiſe re- 
turned this haughty anſwer to the Roman Feciales, who had been ſent to 
them to demand fatisfaCtion : That they ſuppoſed it was only a trial, whether 
through the fear of a war they would ſuffer themſelves to be made Roman 
Citizens; which, how defirable a thing it was, the Hernici had taught them; 
ſeeing thoſe of that nation, who had been leſt free to chooſe, had preferred their 
own Laws to Roman Citizenſhip; and thoſe who had been compelled to be 
Roman Citizens looked upon it as a puniſhment. War was therefore de- 
clared againſt the Ægqui, and both the Conſuls were ordered to enter their 
country. The long ſubjection and inaction of this people had enervated 
their courage, and untaught them Military Diſcipline. They afſembled 
an army, but there was no order, no ſubordination among the ſoldiers, 
nor could they come to any agreement what meaſures to take. At length 
they all unanimouſly left their camp at midnight, and every one made the 
beſt of his way home. The Conſuls, who the next morning drew up their 
troops with an intention to offer battle, were much ſurprized at the inaction 
of the enemy, and the ſilence that reigned in their camp. No advanced 
guards appeared, no centinels upon the ramparts. At firſt they ſuſpected 
an ambuſh, and proceeded with caution ; but when they diſcovered the 
truth, reſolved to lay ſiege to the Cities whither they had retreated. In 
fifty days the Conſuls took forty one Towns, moſt of which they razed or 
burnt, which entirely reduced the Ægui; and this rapid deſtruction ſpread 

ſuch a terror among the neighbouring nations, that the Marfi, Peligni, 
Frentani, and Marrucini, all ſent to ſollicit an alliance with the Republic. 
Their requeſt was granted. | 


CHAP. XVIIL 


b. J. The renowned Q. Fabius being Czns0R' this year, acquires the ſurname 
of MAx1Mus, for bis reformation of an abuſe.introduredby Appivs, 

F. II. Colonies are ſent to the Conquered Cities. The art of Painting is in- 

I | troduced 
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troduced at Rome by C. Fantus, ſurnamed Prortor. Cleohymus, ſon of 
Cleomenes King f Sparta, brings a: fleet upon the coaſt of Italy, and 
makes two deſcents there. F. III. An inſurrection of the Marſi is quell'd. 


After a victory over the Hetrurians, @ Truce is granted them, for to 
years. 


* 


6.1. 2 ſuccefs of the Roman arms abroad was followed by re- Y- of R. 449. 
| formations at home. The famous Q: Fabius Rullianus being a 8 © 303- 

this year (with P. Decius Mus) in the Cenſorſhip, employed his power to nnr 

rectify an abuſe introduced by Appius Claudius into the State. Appius, 

as we have already * ſeen, to make himſelf Maſter in the Senate, had In the year 

brought the ſons of Freed-men into it; but this novelty had not laſted 4+": 

above one year; his liſt of Senators was cancell'd, and the old one took place. 

Not ſucceeding therefore in that enterprize, he, in order to govern the 

Elections in the Comitia, diſperſed the Freed-men and the very lees of 

the People, men wholly devoted to him, into all the Roman Tribes, and 

this occaſioned endleſs broils in the Republic. It was owing to the ſame Ya. Mar. 

cauſe, that the Curule Adileſpip fell this year into the hands of two very B. 2. c. 2. 

mean perſons, the one a native of Præneſte, the other Cu. Flavius, the 

grandſon of a Freed- man, and whoſe firſt profeſſion had been that 4. Cell. B. b. 

of a ſcribe *, Having by ſome means learnt the rules by which 2, 5 

the Pontifices ſettled the Term-days, or the days for hearing Cauſcs, c. $5 17 

and ſuch other matters as were within their peculiar province, he com- Pomponius de 

poſed a Calendar, tranſcribed it, and fixed it up in the Forum for the uſe Origine Juris, 

of. the-People b; who being thereby freed from their dependance on the wk {ages 

Pontifices in this reſpect, rewarded him with ſeveral honourable employ- 777 

ments, to which they raiſed him ſucceſſively, and at length with the Curule 

Adileſbip. The Nobles were ſo Gy affetted with the indignity offered Lv. 6:4. 

them by this promotion of Flavius, that many of them laid aſide their or- Plin. B. 355 

naments, al. particularly. their Gold-Rings, as in a time of mourning. e 
Fabius, to. re-eſtabliſh peace in Rome, and to hinder the great dignities 

from being beſtowed on worthleſs men, reincorporated into the four Cicy- 

Tribes thole mean fellows whom Appius had taken thence, and diſperſed 

among the Country-Tribes ; ſo that for the future they could influence no 

more than four Tribes, and in theſe they were not the ſtrongeſt : a refor- 

mation ſo agreeable to the Republic, that on this account alone the- 

Romans gave Fabius the ſurname of Maximus, which he had not acquired 

by all his military exploits. It was perpetuated in. his branch of the 

Fabian family, 


2 Pliny (B. 33. c. I. F. vi.) ſays, that Flavius publiſhed likewiſe what Livy 
Flavius had been ſcribe to Appius Claudius calls, Ciwile jus repofitum in penetralibus ponti- 
Cæcus, and, at his inſtigation, both made ficum. See TarLor's Elements of Civil Law, 
himſelf maſter of the ſecret (by artful en- p. 77—81, where this matter is ſatisfactorily 
qiries) and publiſhed "3 EX 
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In this Cenſorſhip likewiſe an ordinance was made, that the Roman 
Knights ſhould every year on the Ides of July appear on horſeback dreſſed 
in purple, and crowned with Olive, and march in proceſſion from the 
Temple of Mars to the Capitol, [in honour of Caſtor and Pollux who fought 
for the Romans at the Lake Regillus.] 

$. II. THE Republic being now in peace with her neighbours, the 
year of the Conſuls S. Cornelius Lentulus and L. Genucius Aventinenſis was 
almoſt wholly ſpent in ſending Colonies to the conquer'd Cities. To Sora 
4000, to Alla (in the country of the Aqui) booo men were ſent. The 
ſame year to the Arpinates and Trebulani were granted the privileges of Roman 
Citizens; but from the Fruſinates was taken a third part of their land, be- 
cauſe they had ſollicited the Hernici to make war on the Romans. The 
public tranquillity ſuffer'd a ſhort interruption by a gang of Robbers in 
Umbria, who ravaged the countfy far and near. Their retreat was a 
great cave with two entrances ; and the Romans having found them both, 
lighted great fires at them, ſo that fome of the wretches (whoſe whole 
number amounted to two thouſand) were ſtifled with the ſmoke, and the 
reſt threw themſelves into the flames. 

This expedition was followed by an inconſiderable war. In the begin- 
ning of the Conſulſhip of M. Livius Denter and M. Amilius Paulus, the 
Aqui took umbrage at the Colony of ſix thouſand men which the Republic 
had lately ſent to Aba, and they laid ſiege to that place. But Junius Bru- 
tus, whom the People named Diator upon this occaſion, marched againſt 
them, and by a ſpeedy victory put an end to the war in eight days time. 
At his return home he dedicated to The Goddeſs of Health a Temple, which 
he had vowed when he was Conſul, and of which he had laid the founda- 
tion when he was Cenſor. And this is the firſt time that Hiſtory mentions 
the uſe of the art of Painting in Rome. C. Fabius (afterwards Conſul) 
painted all the walls of the new Temple in Freſco, and thence got the ſur- 
name of Pickor. | 

At this time Cleonymus, the fon of Cleomenes King of Sparta, came with 
a great fleet on the coaſt of 7aly, with deſign to make a ſettlement there, 
and he took Thuriæ [antiently called Haris] a City of Lucania. Being 
driven thence by the Romans he made a ſecond deſcent, in the place where 
Venice now ſtands. But this expedition proving as unfortunate as the 
former, he returned to his own country, having loſt four fifths of his 
fleet. 

$. III. T H E following year the Republic had no Conſuls, but was 
govern'd by two Didtlators, one after another, each of whom fulfilled his 
{ix months. The firſt was Fabius Maximus. The revolt of the Marſ. 
induced the Romans to put this eminent warrior at the head of their troops. 
He marched an army againſt them, and by one ſingle victory quieted that 
inſurrection. Valerius Corvus, who ſucceeded Fabius, was named to the 
Diflatorſvip, to conduct a war againſt the Hetrurians, in which the Re- 
public was engaged by taking part in the civil broils of that people. But 


the Roman Legions, having entered Hetruria, were no ſooner advanced within 
a 
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inauguration, upon which he ſtrait returned to Rome, to renew the Auſpi- 
cia. In his ablence Sempronius Sophus, his General of the Horſe, impru- 
dently made an incurſion into the country, fell into an ambuſh, and loſt 
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a ſmall diſtance of the enemy, than a religious ſcruple ſeized the Diclator. V. of R. 452, 


J. C. 300. 


He called to mind that there had been ſome defect in the ceremony of his Bef 


a great number of men and ſome colours. The news of this defeat, Livy, B. 10, 


which was much magnified, cauſed an extraordinary terror at Rome, ande“ 


the Dictator haſtened away with new levies to the camp. At his arrival 
he found things in a much better condition than had been reported. Sen- 
pronius had changed his poſt for a more ſafe and advantageous one; the 
Manipuli, who had loſt their Colours, were impatiently waiting in great 
ſhame and diſgrace without the camp (where they continued day and night 
without covering) for an opportunity to recover their honour, and the 
whole army defired nothing ſo much as a battle, that they might have 
their revenge. Valerius ſeeing this diſpoſition of his troops, led 
them into the fields of Ruſſellæ, one of the twelve chief cities of Hetruria. 
The Hetrurians fluſh'd with their ſucceſs, followed him, and endeavour'd 
by a ſtratagem to ſurprize Fulvius, one of the Diator's Lieutenant- 
Generals, who with a detachment had poſſeſſed himſelf of a fort at ſome 
diſtance from the Roman camp. Some Hetrurian officers, in the dreſs of 
ſhepherds, came with their flocks near the walls of the fort. This was a 
bait to draw the Romans out ; a body of troops lay ready in ambuſh to 
tall upon them. Fulvius diſcovering their artifice by their ſpeech, which 
was more elegant than that of ſhepherds, bid ſome of his men call out to 
the pretended ſhepherds, and tell them, That they would find it as hard to 
deceive the Romans as to conquer them. When the Hetrurians perceived that 
their ſtratagem would not take effect, they preſently after appeared, and 
beſieged Fulvius in form. The Di#ator had notice of his diſtreſs, and 
haſten'd to his relief, and this brought on a general action. Valerius, to 
ſurprize the enemy, inſtead of — * his Cavalry in the wings of his 
army, as was uſual, drew them up behind his Infantry, leaving ſpaces in the 
lines for the horſe to advance upon a ſignal. And in reality, when the 
Romans had given the firſt ſnout for the combat, it was not their Infantry 
but their Cavalry that began the charge. Paſſing through the inter- 
vals before mentioned, they drove full ſpeed upon the enemy; and this 
unexpected attack ſo terrified and diſconcerted the Hetrurians, unpre- 
pared for it, that the battle was neither long nor doubtful. They 
quickly gave ground, diſperſed themſelves, and fled ; and the victory of 
the Romans was compleat. The Hetrurians, humbled by this freſh blow, 
once again ſued for peace, but could obtain no more than a truce for two 
years. | 


CHAP. 
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CH A P. XIX. 


$. I. In the year of Rome 453, a Law is paſſed, to qualify PLEBEIANS for 
the Pontificate and Augurate, F. II. The Lex Valeria is confirmed anew. 


$. III. Q. Fabius Maximus declines the Conſulſhip, and at his own requeſt 
obtains the Curule Ædileſhip. 


x 7c. 4 ; 4 $. J. T the next election of Magiſtrates, Valerius Corvus, though 


e abſent, was again * promoted to the Conſulſhip; and the 
52 Conſul-p. ,4 s , . . : 

A cth time. Comitia appointed Q; Apuleius Panſa to be his Collegue. During their 
Faſt. Capit. adminiſtration the Hetrurians and Samnites continued quiet, and the Re- 

public enjoyed an interval of tranquillity abroad. But as it had ever been 

the fate of Rome to have commotions at home, when ſhe.had no foreign 
enemies, ſo now two Tribunes of the Commons, brothers, of the name of Ogu/- 

nius, ſet on foot a new conteſt with the Patricians, concerning honours and 
dignities. The only important offices which the Plebeians did not ſhare with 

the Nobility at this time, were the Pontificate and the Augurate. Numa had 
appointed only four Pontifices, and that number had never been increaſed. 
The Augurs, though but three in number at their firſt inſtitution by Romu- 

lus, had been augmented to ſix. However, the Augural College conſiſted 

now but of four, probably by the death of two. The Ogulnii preſented a 
petition to have four additional Pontiſices choſen out of the Plebetans, and 

to have five Plebeian Augurs added to the four in being. The Patricians 

were highly offended with this propoſal ; but as they had experienced the 

fruitleſſneſs of their endeavours to exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulate 
and the other great dignities, they made no other oppoſition to this new en- 

croachment on their prerogatives, than by declaiming in all places againſt 

the innovation, as an affront offered to the Gods themſelves. May heaven 

grant that ſo wicked a profanation of our ſacred myſteries draw no calamity on 

. B. 10. the Republic! The matter was firſt debated before the aſſembly of the Curiæ, 

c. 7 & 8. where /ppius Claudius, ſo famous for his attempts to humble the Nobi- 

lity, became now their moſt zealous advocate. But as his harangue con- 

tained nothing more than a repetition of the old arguments that had been 

ſo often employed againſt the admiſſion of Plebeians to the Conſulate, 

Hiſtory has not tran{mitted it to us. On the other hand, P. Decius Mus, 

who had been twice Conſul and once Didlator, ſpoke in behalf of the 

Plebeians. He put the aſſembly in mind of his father Decius, who devoted 

himſelf to death for the Roman Legions, and thereby made them victorious. 

Decius was as pure and as agreeable a victim to the Gods as his Patrician 

Collegue Manlius would have been, had he offered himſelf ; what ſbouid hinder, 

but that the ſame Decius might have been choſen to officiate in our Religious 

Ceremonies and Sacriſices? And after all, whence is it that the Patricians 

derive this peculiar privilege of being alone worthy to miniſter in ſacred things ? 

Did they deſcend frem Heaven with the quality of Patricians ? or did Romulus 

give 


Livy, B. 10. 
c. 6. 
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give that title to their anceſtors, only becauſe they could tell who were their V. of R. 453. 
Fathers and Grandfathers, that is, becauſe they, were men of free condition? Bel. 8 
If this be all, I am able to. name a Conſul for m Father , and my ſon may '** * 
boaſt, that both bis Father and Grandfather have been honoured with the 
higheſt dignities in the Republic. But to what purpoſe ſhowld I reaſon any 
longer! The Patricians have nothing ſolid to offer, they only ſeek to amuſe us 
with words and noiſe, and they know: very well that we ſhall carry our point. 
opinion therefore is, that the People by their ſuffrages do immediately paſs 

the Petition of | the Ogulnii into a Law. + 

This Debate was in the aſſembly of the Curiæ; but in order to decide 
the affair, it had been before agreed to ſummon the Tribes; and there both Ley, B. 10. 
points were carried in favour of the People, and Decius was choſen one of c. 9. 
the new Pontifices. a 4 

$. II. VALERIUS t rtuni the preſent tranquillity 
to revive an old Law *, made by Neue Poplicola, — Ader wn ds 9 In the year 
newed + oy another of his anceſtors, enacting, That in Capital cauſes the 244 
accuſed ſhould have a right of appealing to the Tribunal of the People, The 1 „n che year 
Patricians, by their intereſt and power, had hinder'd the effect of this 
law, and render'd it obſolete; but it was now once more reſtor*d, and 
expreſs'd in ſtronger terms than before; with no other ſanction however, 
but That the tranſpreſſors of it ſhould be deemed guilty of a diſhoneſt action; 
a penalty which ſhould have been of little influence in a more corrupt age, 
but ſufficient at this time to reſtrain the Romans, who piqued themſelves 
upon their virtue, and had no hope of _ to great employments, unleſs 

had preſerved their reputation pure and untainted. | 

$. HE I N the following Comitia for electing new Conſuls, Q. Fabius c. 9. 
finding that the People were inclined to raiſe him again to that dignity, 
though he had not entered his name among the Candidates; and conſider- 
ing that he ſhould gain but little glory in a time of tranquillity, deſired 
the aſſembly to reſerve that mark of their eſteem for him till a more tem- 

ſtuous ſeaſon, and declared, that a civil employment at preſent would 

more agreeable to him. Accordingly they placed him (with Papirius 
Curſor, the ſon of the Great Papirius) in the Curule Adileſpip ; nor did 
his ſuperior merit appear leſs conſpicuous in this ſtation than in military 
command: For when, not long after, there happened to be a great ſcar- c. 11. 
city of corn at Rome, he took ſuch effeftual care to guard the People 
againſt famine, by bringing corn from abroad, and by making 2 
= bat 2 on of it, that the poorer ſort confeſs d they owed their 
Ives to him. | 


CHAP, XX. 


\. I. The Merrurians break the Truce with Rome. Picenum obtains an al- 
liance with the Republic. Valerius Corvus being declared Conful (the 6th 
time) the very name of this renowned warrior ſtrikes ſuch a terror into the 


Hetrurians, that they deſiſt from the war. F. II. Areport being ſpread, that 
Vol. I. 99 both 
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both the Hetrurians and the Samnites were mating mighty ' preparations 10 
attack the Republic, the Romans oblige the great Fabius to accept the of- 
fice of Conſul contrary to his inclination; and, at bis requeſt, give him P. 
Decius Mus to be his Collegue. The Hetrurians 4 peace; ſo that the 


Conſuls march their two armies into Samnium. 


v. of R. 454. $+ J. T H E Conſuls choſen for the new year were M. Fulvius Petiny; 

Bef. 7 6.200. and T. Manlius Torquatus. Fulvius went into Umbria to 

153 Conſul-p. on the ſiege of Nequinum (which Apuleius, one of the former Conſuls, had 

Livy, B. 10. begun) and, by the treachery of ſome of the inhabitants, he made himſelf 

et maſter of the place. The Romans ſent a Colony thither, to keep the reſt 
of the Umbrians in awe. | 

In this Conſulate the Hetrurians broke their truce with Rome. But when 
they were preparing to enter the Roman territory, an irruption of the Gauls 
into their country ſuſpended the deſign ; howeyer they did not drop it. 
On the contrary, that they might execute it with the better ſucceſs, they 
endeavoured by large ſums to engage the Gauls, not only to forbear pil- 
laging Hetruria, but to join with them againſt Rome. The Gauls ſeemed to 
liſten to the propoſal, took the money, and withdrew their troops. But 
when the time came for marching againſt the Romans, - they excuſed 
themſelves, unleſs the Hetrurians would aſſign them a part of their terri- 
tory to ſettle in; and this was abſolutely refuſed. 

During theſe ne 2 between the Hetrurians and Gauls, Picenum, 
on the borders of the Adriatic, ſent Deputies to Rome to aſk an alliance 
with the Republic; a requeſt which the Romans eaſily granted in the pre- 
ſent neceſſity of their affairs, and then they diſpatched away an army to 
puniſh the Hetrurians for their breach of faith. The command of it had 
fallen by lot to Manlius ; but this General loſing his life by a fall from his 
horſe, the Centuries 2 to * * 8 333 2 (which had never 

: happened ſince the birth of the Republic e ſuffrages were given in 
”y 1. 1 fr of one and the ſame man, Valerius Corvus, now the ach time 
created Conſul. His firſt Conſulſhip was in the year 405, according to the 
Capitoline Mazbles *. Though now in a very advanced age, he made the 
campaign with all the vigour of a man in the bloom of life. His very 
appearance at the head of the Roman army fo terrified the Hetrurians, 
that they durſt not continue in the field, but ſhut themſelves up in their 
fortified places; nor could the burning of their villages, and the layin 
waſte their country, provoke them to hazard a battle. - This was the laf 
of Valerius's Military expeditions. In what year he ended his days is un- 
Val, Max, known, but it is certain that he lived to above an hundred. He was 
B. 8. c. 13. promoted one and twenty times to offices, that gave him a right to ſit in 
Cicero in Ca- the Curule Chair, (which can be ſaid of no Roman but himſelf,) and, when 
rags, vc not in any public ſtation, he made Agriculture his chief employment 

e and amuſement. He was not only a worthy Patriot and good pattern 


According to Plutarch, Cicero, Val. between Val. Corus firſt Conſulate and 
Maximus, and others, there were 46 years his laſt; according to the Fag. Capit. 48. 
1 | of 
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of that Affection which men owe their country, but an excellent model of V. of R. 454. 
che Paternal Care which, the head of a great family ought to have of his Bef. J. C. 298. 
children and relations. Great in Peace and great in War, Valerius Corvus 5 Conſul. p. 
ſhone eminent even among thoſe Heroes who appeared in the moſt glori- 
ous, becauſe the moſt virtuous, age of Rome. 
F. II. TOWARDS the cloſe of the year * the Republic (by what 
accident is unknown) fell into an Inter-regnum. When the Comitia were C. 1 
held for a new election of Magiſtrates, Appius Claudius took it into his c. 14. . 
head to oppoſe the admitting of any Plebeian into the Conſulſbip: But all 
his rhetoric proved ineffectual, and Cu. Fulvius Centumalus, a Plebeian, y or p 
was made Collegue to L. Cornelius Scipio. During their adminiſtration Bef. 7. C. 25. 
the Hetrurians took arms again, and the Samnites broke their alliance with 154 Conſuſ p. 
Rome. Scipio march'd againſt the former, and gave them battle, the ſuc- Livy, B. 10. 
ceſs of which was doubtful. However the Hetrurians, after the action, 
were ſeized with an unaccountable terror, deſerted their camp in the night, 
and returned to their reſpective Lucumonies ; and the Conſuls pillaged and 
laid waſte the whole country. This is Livy's account. But the Faſti Ca- 
pito/ini make it more probable, that this expedition of the Romans into 
He!ruria was under the conduct of Fulvius, who afterwards marched 
againſt the Samnites, and gained an unqueſtionable victory over them near 
Bovianum. | 1 
Before the expiration of the preſent Conſulſbip, a report prevailed of c. ,, 
mighty preparations that the Samnites and Hetrurians were making to attack 
the Republic once more. Hereupon, the firſt care of the Romans was 
to chooſe. able Generals for the next campaign; and all eyes immediately 
turned upon Fabius. But he (from what motive is hard to gueſs) de- 
clined the honour, and excuſed. himſelf to the People on pretence of his 
age, and the decay of his ſtrength and vigour.' And to ſhew that he 
was in earneſt, he ordered the law to be read, which forbad any man to 
bear the office of Conſul twice within ten years; a law made in the year 
411, but which had not been ſtrictly obſerved. Nevertheleſs, the Peo- 
ple being bent upon having him for one of their Conſuls, made ſuch a 
clamour when the. ſtatute was going. to be read, as quite drowned the 
voice of the perſon appointed to read it ; nay, the Tribunes themſelves 
threaten'd Fabius, that if he did not deſiſt from oppoſing his election, they 
would get the People to diſpenſe with the law by a formal decree. When 
Fabius found that there was a neceſſity of complying, he reſſiſted no 
longer; but then he deſired that they would at leaſt oblige him fo far as 
to give him a Collegue to his own mind, and propoſed to them Decius 
Mus, who had been joined with him in his laſt Conſulſbip, and with 
whom, he told them, he had lived in perfect concord and harmony. The 


2 Two new Tribes, Anienſis and Terentina, was good, we muſt conclude, that the Cau- 
were this year added to the 31 in being. ſular years were not always compleat ears, 

» According to Livy and the Faft. Cavitol. and are therefore a very uncertain meaſure of 
there had been ten «Conſulates fince Fabius time. C. & x. 
was in that ſtation; ſo that if his objection 
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Comitia granted his requeſt, and thoſe Centuries who had not yet voted, 
gave their voices unanimouſiy for Dectus. The reſt of the year was ſpent 
in reſtraining the avarice of thofe, who, "contrary to law, poſſeſs'd more 
than five hundred acres of land. 8 + * We 

While the new Conſuls Fabius and Decius f were conſidering together 

Bf F.C. a in a friendly manner, neh of them would be able to RR he in 

155 Conſul-p. this or that province, with moſt advantage, and what number of forces it 

: - time. would be neceflary to employ in each, Deputies arrived at Rome from 

K 8 'B io. Sutrium, Nepete, and Falerii, who all _ in their report, that the 

c. 14. Hletrurians in their laſt Diet had refolv'd to deſire a peace. Upon this 
both the Conſuls marched into Sammum, but entered it different ways. 
Fabius took the ſhorteſt cut, by Sora; and being informed by his ſcouts, 
that the Samnites had laid an ambuſh for him on the banks of the Tifernus, 
and were waiting for his coming into a deep valley, that they might fall 
upon him from the hills, he refolved to attack them in their concealment. 
But they finding their project difcover'd, left their ambuſh, and drew up 
in order of battle in the plain. The brave reſiſtance they made in the 

inning of the engagement gave Fabius ſome uneaſineſs. He com- 
manded his Cavalry to give their horſes the reins, and to ruſh _=_ the 
enemy with their uſual impetuoſity; but this proved i His 

Frontin. Stra- next recourſe was to ſtratagem. He ordered Scipio, one of his Lieute- 

tag. B. 2. nants, to take the Haſtati of the firſt Legion, march them by round- about 
ways in ſilence to the top of a neighbouring hill, and thence fall on the 
enemy in the rear; and this motion was made without being perceived, 
either by the reſt of the army, or by the Samnites. In the mean time the 
latter, proud of having repulſed the Roman Cavalry, puſhed the firſt line 
of the Infantry briſkly, and forced them to retire through the ſpaces in 
the ſecond line, which conſiſted of the Pyincipes. But when the 
likewiſe to loſe ground, Scipio appeared with his detachment in the rear of 
the enemy. Fabius, to encourage his men, made them believe, that it 
was the army of his Collegue Decius come to his aſſiſtance. And the 
ſame perſuaſion prevailing among the Samnite Troops, they immediately 
diſbanded and fled. The ſlaughter was not great, but the Romans took 

twenty three Colours. 18. 155 M #2 

Liv. B. 10, Decius, whoſe name had been of ſervice in this action, had likewiſe in 

0. 15. another reſpect contributed to the victory, by having defeated the Apu- 
lians, who were to have joined the Samnites. After this the two Conſular 
armies continued five months in A and — ria aber 
tions; Decius changing his cam five times, al iu his, eighty 
fix for that purpoſe. : was Ne 


C HAP. XXI. 
5. 1. Appius Claudius makes a fruitleſs attempt to get the Oonſular Faſces 
for F — and himſelf to the excluſion of all Plebeian Candidates. F = 
| 8A ; eing 
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ABTUS teturn'd to Rome to hold the Comitia. The Centuries, irt V of R. 456. 
called, had all voted for him to be one of the Conſuls, when he him- Bef. J. C. 296. 
ſelf oppoſed the proceeding. At firſt he offered the ſame objection which 55 1 25 
he had employed the year before. But when Appius Claudius rt had © is. 5 
probably ſecured his own wry. and the whole body of the Nobility, 
ſurrounded his chair, and preſſed him in the moſt earneſt manner 7s take 
this opportunity of excluding the Plebeians from the Conſulſhip, and thereby 
reſtoring both to that Magiſtracy and to the Patricians their priſtine dignity, he 
anſwered, That he ſbou d not have refuſed to receive the names of two Patri- 
cians, if he had obſerved an intention to join any other but himſelf with Appius 
Claudius; But would never give ſo bad an example, as that of ſtanding can- V. of R. 457. 
didate, contrary to Law, in an Aſſembly where he himſelf preſided. Here- Bef.7. C. 295. 
upon Yolumnius Flamma, a Plebeian, was choſen Collegue to Appius. The 15“ Conſul- p. 
Patricians, much diſſatisfied with Fabius, imputed his refuſal of the Con/ul- 
ſhip to his diſlike of Appius for a Collegue, a man who far ſurpaſſed him 
in eloquence, and the arts of civil government. 

Both the Conſuls of the laſt year received orders to continue the war in Li, B. 10. 
Samnium, in quality of 9 for ſix months; ſo that the Republic c. 16. 
had very ſoon four armies on foot under four Generals. 

Fabius, after his return into Samnium, was obliged to lead his army 
againſt the Lucanians, who had lately roſe up in arms; and he ſpent his 
Froconſulate in keeping them in awe, and hindering them from joini 
the Samnites. In che mean time Decius puſh'd the Samnites to the 1 c. ty. 
extremity, drove their army even out of Samnium, and then laid ſiege to 
their Towns. When he had taken and ſack' d Mingantia, he perſuaded 
the ſoldiers to ſell their booty for money, that they might not be incum- 
ber'd with it in their future expeditions. After this, Romulea and Feren- 
tinum were both taken by aſſault; and, to compleat the deſtruction of 
Samnium, a new army of two Legions and fifteen hundred auxiliaries ad- 
vanced thither under the command of the Conſul Volumnius. | 
S. II. THE war with the Hetrurians had fallen by lot to Appins. The < 18. 
ſtorm was now gather'd on that fide, For the Samnites, who had been 
driven out of their own country by Decius, had taken refuge in Hetruria, 
and there, in a Diet held at their requeſt, had preſs'd the Chiefs of the 
Lucumonies to exert their utmoſt ſtrength againſt the Romans, offering to 
ſerve under them at their own expence, and to follow them even to the foot 
of the Capitol. The Hetrurians, pleaſed with this propoſal, had raiſed a 
formidable army, which was ſtrengthened with ſome Troops of the e 
| whom 
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v. of R. 457. whom they had en by the force of money to join them. Upon the 
Bef. J. C. 295. news of ſo powerful a confederacy formed _ the Republic, the 
156 Conſul- p. Raman diſpatched away Appius at the head of two Legions and twelve 
thouſand auxiliaries; but it was rather to keep the enemy within bounds, 

than in expectation of any notable advantage from the conduct of their 

Conſul. And indeed he was worſted, for want of military ſkill, in every 

xe wth {kirmiſh and ſlight action in which he ventured to engage; inſomuch that 
12965 8 the ſoldiers had no longer any confidence in their General, and the General 
apud Livium, became diſtruſtful of his ſoldiers. In this extremity he is ſaid (for the thing 
B. 10. c. 18. is not certain) to have written to his Collegue to leave Samnium, and 
haſten to his aſſiſtance. Volumnius came with all expedition, and the 

troops of Appius were overjoyed at his arrival. But Appius himſelf ſeemed 

ſurpriſed at it, diſown'd the letter, and reproached his Collegue with act- 

ing diſhonourably, in 8 the province aſſigned him, in order to gain 

the credit of giving aſſiſtance to others who did not want it. Volumnius 

upon this would have immediately returned to Samnium, if the officers of 

c. 19. both armies had not entreated him to have no regard to the unaccountable 
behaviour of Appius, but to conſider the intereſt of the Republic, which 

required his preſence in Hetruria. We are juſt ready to give battle, and 

could matters go ill with us for want of your aſſiſtance, will it be enquired 

whether Appius treated you with arrogance, or not? No, the Roman People 

vill conſider only the ill ſucceſs of the battle, and impute it to your too haſty re- 

ſentments. The Officers, while they remonſtrated theſe things, inſenſibly 

led both the Conſuls to that part of the camp where the ſoldiers were wont 

to meet when the General was to harangue them; and where they 

were actually aſſembled. There the two Collegues in longer diſcourſes, 

than before in their more private converſation, made their complaints of 

each other; and as Volumnius had the better cauſe, he ſurpaſſed himſelf on 

this occaſion in ſpeaking, for he was naturally no Orator. Upon which 

Appius could not forbear rallying: Romans, you are much obliged to me, 

In the year I have made a dumb ConsuL ſpeak. I remember, that, the firſt time Volum- 
446 nius and I were joined together in the Conſulate, he ſcarce opened his mouth 
for ſome months; he had then no tongue, and now, you ſee, he is grown even 

eloquent, a perfect Orator. Volumnius anſwered, I ſhould have been better 

pleaſed if inſtead of your teaching me how to talk, I had taught you how to 

fight. The ſervice of the Republic requires at preſent an able General, more 

than a fine Speaker , and if you have a mind to know which of us underſtands 

better the conduct of an army, that may ſoon be decided. There are two pro- 

vinces, Samnium and Hetruria z make your choice, I am ready to undertake 

the war in either of them. At theſe words the ſoldiers cried out, that they 

ſhould both in conjunction carry on the war in Hetruria. Volumnius an- 

ſwer'd, Since I have already made one miſtake, and have miſrepreſented the 

intention of my Collegue, I ſhould be ſorry to fall into another by miſunder- 

ſtanding your inclinations. So put the matter therefore out of all doubt: If 

you would have me ſtay here, ſignify it by an acclamation. Inſtantly the army 

gave a general ſhout, which was heard in the camp of the enemy, who 

| | OE Or nit Ie immediately 
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immediately took the alarm, and drew up in order of battle. Volumnius V. of R. 457» 
without delay marched out to meet them; Appius is ſaid to have heſitated Bef. J. C. 295. 
a while, undetermined whether he ſhould fight or not, till he found that 159 Conſul- p. 
his Troops were diſpoſed to follow his Collegue, in defiance of the orders 
of their own General. But then an emulation for glory, and the ſhame 
of being obſcured by a rival, rouſed him to ſuch a 2 that he exert- 
ed himſelf beyond what could have been expected. He performed the 

art of an able and brave Commander, having firſt made a vow to Bel- 
na to build her a Temple, in caſe he proved victorious. The united 
es)" 11g Hetrurians were entirely defeated, and their camp taken and 
lunder'd, | 
: F. III. T HIS victory put an end to the miſunderſtanding between the 
two Conſuls, and they agreed to act jointly: againſt Hetruria. But Volum- 

mus, by an unexpected event, was called back into his own province. Zia, B. 10. 
The Samnites, though ſo much exhauſted, had raiſed new levies, ſpread c. 205 
themſelves over Campania, and ravaged it; which obliged Volumnius 
(the Proconſulate of Fabius and Decius being expiied) to haſten to the 
aſſiſtance of the Campanians. When he came to the foot of Mount Ma/- 

ficus, in the diſtrict of Cales, he learnt that the intention of the enemy (who 
were encamped near the Vulturnus) was to break up their camp about 
midnight, march home, diſburthen themſelves of their booty, and then 

return to make freſh devaſtations. Volumnius made ſo much expedi- 

tion, that he came upon them, when they were unprepared for battle, 
ſlew fix thouſand of them, and recovered all the ſpoil they had taken. 

This ſucceſs quieted the minds of the People at Rome, who had been much 

alarmed at the laſt enterprize of the Samnites; and they now took into 

conſideration the proper means to ſecure Campania from the like incurſions c. 21. 

for the future. It was judged proper to ſettle two Colonies, one at the 

mouth of the Liris, called the Colony of Minturne, the other at Sinueſſa. 

However, the Senate deferred the execution of that deſign, on account of 

matters of greater importance, which at this time indiſpenſibly required 

their — attention. | 


C.H A P. XXII. 


$. I. Q. Fabius is elected the 5th time to the Conſulate, and at bis requeſt the 
Comitia grant him Decius again for à Collegue. F. II. A rivalſhip between 
the Patrician and Plebeian Ladies for the reputation of ftriti Chaſtity. 
F. III. The Senate decree the conduct of the war againſt the Hetrurians 70 
Fabius, tbe Patrician Conſul. His Plebeian Collegue Decius appeals 
from the Senate's decree to the People. F. IV. In an engagement which the 
Romans have with a confederate army of Gauls and Samnites, Decius, 
(who commands the Roman left wing) to recover the courage of bis troops, 
terrified and broken by the armed chariots of the Gauls, devotes himſelf to 
death in the ſame manner bis father bad doug on a like occaſion : 2 
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which Fabius obtains a eat victory. F. V. The Samnites are 
again routed by the forces of Appius, now Prætor of Rome, and the 
Proconſul Volumnius. Rome is affiited by a Plague, and terrified by 
Prodigies. | - | 


.I $. I. (DIR OHN advice came to Rome, that the Hetrurians had 
ef. J. C. 295+ 


156 Conſul- p. 
Livy, B. 10. 
C. 21. 


t Pudicitia. 


concluded a freſh treaty with the Samnites, Umbrians and Gauls ; 
and that the armies of the four nations were already afſembled in two 
camps in Hetruria, where was only Appius with his troops to make head 
againſt them. The Comitia for the new elections being ſoon after held, 
Volumnius (who had been recalled from Samnium to preſide in them) before 
he took the ſuffrages of the Centuries, put the aſſembly in mind, that they 
were that day to elect two Conſuls who would have four nations to contend . 
with; he added, that he doubted not but, in ſo perillous a ſeaſon, they 
would chooſe the ableſt General in the Commonwealth to the Conſulate, 
otherwiſe he would have named a Didlator. At theſe words all eyes were 
immediately turn'd again upon Fabius. But when the Centuries, firſt called, 
had voted for him and for Volumnius, he ſtarted difficulties, as formerly, 
and excuſed himſelf on account of his age. However, he at length ſig- 
nified his conſent, provided he might again have Decizs for his Collegue. 
He will be a ſupport to my old age. One Cenſorſhip and two Conſulates, in 
which Decius and I have been already Collegues, have made me know what a 
happineſs it is to the Commonwealth to have her Magiſtrates live in concord. 1t 
is hard for an old man to ſuit himſelf ta a new. Partner in Power. *Twill be 
much eafier to communicate my thoughts freely to a friend with whom I am 
thoroughly acquainted, Volumnius approved of Kabius's requelt, and made 
a fine encomium upon Decius, inſiſting much oz the great advantages which 
would flow from the harmony between two Generals in ſuch ſtri# friendſhip. 
The day being ſpent in theſe harangues, the elections were put off to the 
next, and then Fabius and Decius ꝶ (though the latter was abſent from 
the aſſembly) were declared Conſuls; Appius choſen Pretor, and Vo- 
lumnius continued in the command of the army in Samnium, with the title 
of Proconſul. 

F. II. IN this criſis of an approaching terrible war, the People being 
very ſuperſtitious multiplied their public acts of Devotion; and heſe gave 
riſe to a quarrel among the Roman Ladies. In' the Ox-market was a Tem- 
ple built to the honour of Patrician Chaſtity z and none of the wives of 
Plebeians, how illuſtrious ſoever their huſbands might be, were ever ad- 
mitted into it. However, Aula Hirginia being herſelf nobly deſcended, 
and being the wife of the Plebeian Conſul Volumnius, claimed a right of 
aſſiſting at the ceremonies with the Patrician Ladies. And when the latter 

poſed her pretenſions, bat] ſaid ſhe, is my. virtue I ſuſpetied ? Was I 
meanly born! Or have I married two huſbands ? (Second marriages were at 
this time ſo great a blemith on the Roman women, that it excluded them 
the Temple of Chaſtity.) But all that Virginia could ſay was to no pur- 
poſe. She was abſolutely refuſed admittance into the ſanctuary. 1 

| x 
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this ſhe formed the reſolution of having a Temple dedicated to Plebeian V. of R. 457. 
Chaſtity: She divided a part of her own houſe from the reſt, cauſed an Bef. J. C. 295. 
altar to be erected and conſecrated in it, and having there aſſembled the 5 Conſul-p. 
Plebeian women of the greateſt diſtinction, complained to them of the 

pride of the Patrician Dames, told them her deſign, and preſs'd them to 

an emulation with thoſe haughty Ladies in the point of Modeſty and Vir- 

tue. This ſcheme was readily approved, Ceremonies were inſtituted and 

obſerved, much like thoſe practiſed in the other Temple ; and this fervour 

continued for ſome time: But at length women of little merit and doubt- 4 
ful characters being admitted into the aſſembly, it ſunk into diſgrace, and Lal 
no more mention was made of Plebeian chaſtity. Mil 
The fame year, the Curule Aidiles (Cn. and 9. Ogulnius) cited ſome | 
uſurers to trial; and the effects of theſe being, by ſentence, confiſcated to 

the Public, thoſe Magiſtrates purchaſed, with the produce, brazen gates 

tor the Capitol; ſilver veſſels ſufficient to furniſh three Tables in the chapel 

of Jupiter; a ſtatue of this God in a chariot drawn by four horſes, which 

was placed on the pinnacle of his temple ; images of the two infants (foun- 

ders of the city) ſuckled by a ſhe-wolf. This monument they placed at 

the Ruminal Fig-tree, i. e. in the place, where had ſtood the wild. fig-tree, 

under which Romulus and Remus. were ſaid (in the fable concerning them) 

to have been carried by the ſtream . 

F. III. WHEN the time came for Fabius and Decius to enter upon V. of R. 458. 
office, it was natural to ſuppoſe that the latter would be induced by grati- Bef. J. C. 294. 
tude, as well as by the age and ſuperior merit of his Collegue, to com- 157 Conſul· p. 
pliment him with the command of the army in Hetruria, without draw- Lia, B. 10. 
ing lots. But as the Patricians made it a point of honour not to per- © 24. 
mit any other than Fabius to have the conduct of the Hetrurian war, the 
Plebeians, on the other hand, would not ſuffer Fabius to have it, unleſs it 
fell to him by lot, leſt the Patrician Conſuls ſhould for the future claim a T1 
right of chooſing their provinces ; and the pacific-minded Decius was com- $4] 
pelled to go with the ſtream of his party. The queſtion being carried 
againſt him in the Senate, he appealed to the People in Comitia. There 
the two competitors pleaded each his own cauſe in few words, and more 
in the language of Soldiers than of Orators. V bat] ſaid Fabius, havel I 
planted a tree, and ſhall another gather the fruits of it? It was I who firſt 
opened a way into Hetruria through the Ciminian Foreſt, till then deemed im- 
pratticable. To what purpoſe did the People force me, at my age, to put my- 
ſelf at the helm of affairs, if they intended to give the condutt of the war to 
another ? After this he fell by degrees to complain of his own choice of a 
Collegue, who ſeemed rather to be an adverſary than a friend, and to 


The Zdiles, from the ſame fund, paved beian Adiles, from the money raiſed by fines 
with ſquare ſtone the road from the gate Capena laid on the farmers of the public paſture 
to the Temple of Mars, which was not far from 3 entertained the People with ſome 
it, at the entrance of the Appian way. About s, and preſented ſome gold cups to 
the ſame time, Alias and Falvius the Pl. Ceres. | 
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repent of the concord in which they had lived together during three partner. 
ſhips in office. And he — with aſſuring the aſſernbly, that, not- 
withſtanding any thing he had faid, he pretended to no other right to com- 
mand in the preſent war, than what their opinion of his abilities ſhould 
give him; and that as he had ſubmitted his cauſe to the determination 
of the Senate, he was equally ready to abide by the deciſion of the 
People. | 
Decius began his harangue with complaining of the partiality of 'the 
Senate, who, he ſaid, envied the Plebeians every degree of honour ; he 
then pleaded the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the Conſuls drawing lots for their 
provinces, after which he thus proceeded : Did the queſtzon relate only to 
the honouring of Fabius, He has ſo well deſerved of the public, and I in par- 
ticular am ſo much obliged to him, that I ſhould never be backward to contribute 
to his glory, if I could do it without ſhame and diſgrace to myſelf. But who can 
be ſo blind as not to ſee, that if, in the caſe of a dangerous war, the conduct 
of it be given to one of the Conſuls without drawing lots, the other muſt be 
deemed inſufficient, uſeleſs, and ſupernumerary ? Fabius boaſts of his exploits 
in Hetruria, and Decius is ambitious of being able to boaſt of the like exploits , 
and perhaps it may be bis fortune to extinguiſh" that fire which Fabius only 
cover d, and which has often fince broke out afreſh. As for Honours and Re- 
wards, TI ſhall be ever ready to yield them to my Collegue, out of reſpect to his 
Age and Dignity ; but when the queſtion is of Difficulties and Dangers, I can 
never willingly yield theſe either to him or to any other. When Decius 
had ended, Fabius made only this ſhort reply: I defire, Romans, that 
before you decide on the preſent diſpute, you will hear Appius's letter; 
read. This ſaid, he left the aſſembly. Appius, in his letters, had 
ainted the dangers with which the Republic was threaten'd in very 
ively colours; and there needed no more to induce the Comitia to have 
recourſe to the ſureſt remedy. The People inſtantly and unanimouſly 
determined that the conduct of the war in Hetruria ſhould be committed 
to Fabius. 
$. IV. AND now all the Roman youth were eager to ſerve under the 
command of ſo able a General, But he, either to diſpel the public fears 
by a ſhew of confidence, or to ent any aſſociates being joined with 
him, declared, that he would take no ſtronger a reinforeement to 
the army, than four thouſand Foot, and fix hundred Horſe. With 
theſe he marched towards the camp, which the fearful Appius was ſtill 
ſtrengthening with new fortifications. Not far from it he met a detach- 
ment, ſent to cut wood in a neighbouring foreſt. Whither are you going, 
ſoldiers ? ſaid Fabius. They anſwer'd, To the foreſt, for wood to fortify 
the camp. What ! cried the General, 7s it not already fortified ? Doubileſs 
it is, reply'd the Soldiers; and we are ſurrounded by a double ditch and a 
double rampart, yet we are ſtill afraid. You have waod enough, ſaid Fabius; 
return to the camp and level the rampart. The detachment immediately 
return'd, and put the Conſul's orders in execution, which much alarmed 
both the Army and its General, till the workmen inform'd them, _ 
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what they were doing was by the command of Fabius, who would ſoon be V. of R. 458. 
in the camp. Fabius arrived the ſame day; and the next Appius ſet out Bef J. C. 294. 
for Rome to take poſſeſſion of the Pretorſhip, to which he had been choſen, 157 Conſul- p. 
as an employment better ſuited to his talents and capacity, than the com- | 
mand of an army. | 
Fabius obſerved a quite different conduct from that of his predeceſſor. 
Inſtead of ſhutting up his ſoldiers within fortifications, he kept them in 
continual motion. He ſaid, nothing was more healthful for ſoldiers than 
a frequent change of place, and to march from one country to another; 
and indeed he obliged them often ro make as long marches as was poſſible 
at that time of the year, for the winter was not yet over ; and by this means 
he gave his troops an air of confidence. 
Bur before the ſeaſon permitted him to enter upon action, he went back 
to Rome, either of his own motion, or by invitation of the Senate. (Some 
authors ſay, that Appius at his return had made a dreadful repreſentation 
of the forces of the enemy, and had urged the neceſſity of ſending either 
Decius or YVolumnius with a ſecond army to his aſſiſtance; and they add, 
that Decius had upon this occaſion declared it to be his opinion, that Fabius 
ought to be left at full liberty to determine concerning the wants of his 
army, and the intereſt of the Republic; and had moved, that he might 
be ſent for to Rome, to give his judgment of the ſtate of affairs.) When | 
Fabius arrived, he gave ſuch an account of things to the Senate and Peo- Livy, B. 10. 
ple, as neither to encreaſe the apprehenſions of the Republic, nor to let her © 26. 
ſleep in ſecurity. As to another General's being joined with him, he ſaid, 
he ſhould acquieſce in it, on account of the fears of others, not his own, nor 
becauſe he thought the Republic to be in any danger; but then he deſired 
that Decius might be the perſon. How is it poſſible that I ſhould forget the good 
intelligence in which we formerly lived? There is no man that I can prefer 
before him. With bim I ſhall never want forces, nor have too many enemies to 
deal with. But if my Collegue has other views, and cares not to act in con- 
junction with me, I am willing that Volumnius be ſent in his ſtead. The 
Senate, the People, and Decius himſelf left the matter wholly to the deter- 
mination of Falius. Decius declared, that he was ready to go either to 
Samnium or Hetruria, as his Collegue judged beſt ; a declaration fo 
pleaſing to the aſſembly, and which ſpread ſuch a joy among them, that 
they congratulated one another as if victory had been already gained, 
and they were decreeing their Generals a Triumph, not the conduct of a 
war, | 
Before the Conſuls left Rome, they ſent away the Proconſul Volumnius 
into Semninm, and, in order to cover the city on the ſide of Hetruria, a 
directed two camps to be pitched, one on the hill Vaticanus, cloſe by the 
Janiculum, the other in the country of the Faliſci, After thele regula- 
tions they ſet out for Hetruria, and upon the road received the news of the 
total defeat of a Legion which Fabius had left under the command of Scipio, 
near old Clufium. A numerous body of thoſe Gauls called Senones had ſur- 
rounded the Romans, and cut them all off. However, the Conſuls were not 
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Y. of R. 458. diſcouraged by this accident. Their army conſiſted of four Legions, a 
Bef.7 C. 204. good number of Roman Knights, a thouſand Campanian Horſe, and a body 
12 i hath of auxiliaries, more numerous than the forces of the Romans. They divided 
* 18. it into two parts, and encamped ſeparately, but not far from each other, in 
; the plain of Sentinum, about four miles from the enemy. It is ſaid, that the 
army of the Gauls and Samnites, who encamped together, conſiſted of a 

hundred and forty three thouſand three hundred and thirty Foot, and forty 

{ix thouſand Horſe. What the number was of the Hetrurians and Umbrians 

(who jointly made another camp) is not told. It was agreed among theſe 
Confederates, that the Gauls and Samnites only ſhould engage the Romans 

in the field, whilſt the Hetrurians and Umbrians attack'd their two camps. 

Fabius had notice, by deſerters, of this deſign; and in order to diſconcert 

it, and make a diverſion, he ſent directions to the Propretors, Fulvius and 
Poſthumius, who were encamp'd near Rome, to march their two armies into 

Hetruria, and ravage it. This ſtratagem had the deſired effect. The 

Hetrurians and Umbrians haſten'd to the relief of the poor People, whoſe 

houſes were plunder'd and lands laid waſte ; and, during their abſence, 

the Conſuls brought the Gauls and Samnites to a battle. This is the firſt 


time that we read of arm'd Chariots uſed in the wars of Haly. The Gauls 


ſurprized the Romans, ſoon after the action began, with this new way of 


fighting. Not only the Roman Cavalry, but the Infantry too of the left 
wing, which Decius commanded, was diſorder'd and entirely broken by 
them; nor could he by his utmoſt efforts engage his terrified ſoldiers to 
rally. In this extremity he remember'd the example of his father, and 
in the very ſame manner devoted himſelf to the Dis Manes to fave his 
army. Aſſiſted by M. Livius the Pontifex, he performed the ſame cere- 
monies, pronounced the ſame form of words, and ruſh'd unarm'd among 
the enemy. The loſs of the General uſually occaſions the defeat of his 
Troops ; but ſuch was the ſuperſtition of the Romans, that the death of 
their General, in this way of facrifice, gave them new courage. The 
c. 29. Pontifex, who was himſelf a brave ſoldier, took advantage of their pre- 
judices, put himſelf at their head, and eaſily brought them to renew the 
attack, in which they were ſeconded by ſome troops, ſent by Fabius from 
the rear, under the command of his two Lieutenants. The fortune of 
the day quickly changed in favour of the Romans in the leſt wing. 
In the mean time Fabius, who. had hitherto done little more than act 
upon the defenſive, artfully managing his troops till the firſt fury of the 
Samnites was abated, now ordered his Cavalry to wheel about, flank the 
wings of the enemy, and be ready to charge upon a ſignal given. He 
then began to preſs upon the enemy in front; and as ſoon as he perceived 
that their ſtrength was greatly exhauſted, he made Horſe and Foot, troops 
of Reſerve, all charge at once; nor could the Samnites ſuſtain the ſhock ; 
men non to their camp, leaving the Gauls by themſelves to make good 
the fight. 
To break the Gauls, who yet kept their ground, Fabius detached a 
body of five hundred Campanian Horſe to fetch a compaſs, and fall upon 


c 
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their rear, commanding the Principes of the ſecond Legion to follow this V. of R. 458. 
detachment of Horſe, and wherever they. ſhould ſee the enemy's ranks Bef J. C294 
broken by them, to preſs on, and hinder the Gauls from rallying. This '57 Conſul- p. 
motion ſucceeded ſo well, that the Gauts were at length defeated. 

In the mean time Fabius forced the camp of the Sammites, and made a 
terrible laughter there. Twenty five thouſand of the enemy were killed 
in the action of this : day, and eight thouſand taken priſoners. Among 
the former was Gellius Egnatius, an eminent Samnite Commander, who 
by his negotiations had brought about the formidable alliance of the four 
nations. 'The Romans loſt of the left wing ſeven thouſand men, and one 
thouſand two hundred in the right. The Conſul's firſt care, after the 

victory, was to perform a promiſe he had made in the heat of the battle, 
to burn the ſpoils of the enemy in honour to Jupiter the Conqueror. He 
then cauſed ſearch to be made for the body of Decius, which being hidden 
under heaps of the lain, could not be diſcovered that day, but the day 
following was found; due Obſequies were performed for the dead Hero, 
and Fabius ſpoke his Funeral Oration. 

As for the Propretors, Fulvius and Poſthumius, they gained great advan- Livy, B. 10. 
tages in Hetruria; and the Proconſul Volumnius obtained a conſiderable vic- © 30 
tory over the Samnites at the foot of mount Tifernus. But notwithſtanding 
all theſe victories, neither Samnites nor Hetrurians were yet brought into 
ſubjection. The latter took courage, and aſſembled freſh forces as ſoon as 
Fabius left the country, ſo that he was obliged to lead his army thither again. . 31. 

A new victory obtained over them was the laſt of this Hero's exploits, in 
the ſtation of Chief Commander. 

Fabius had a ſon whoſe ſurname was Gurges, or The Gulph, an appella- Macros. Satur. 
tion given him on account of his exceſſive intemperance in his youth. This B. 3. c. 13. 
man afterwards corrected his way of living, and though he never equalled 
his father in any kind of merit, became worthy of Public Offices. He was 
now Curule Adile, and, in order to wipe off the ſhame of his paſt exceſſes, 
turned a zealous reformer of manners. He brought before the Tribunal 
of the People accuſations of Adultery againſt great numbers of women of 
diſtinction, who, being convicted, were condemned to pecuniary fines, The 
money ariſing from theſe fines he conſecrated to the building of a Temple 
to Venus near the great Circus. | 

$. V. BEFORE the end of this year the Samnites brought two new 

armies into the field in different places, and even acted on the offenſive. 
Upon which Appius the Pretor was diſpatched from Rome to put himſelf 
at the head of thoſe troops which Decius had commanded, and was or- 
dered to go to the affiſtance of the Proconſul Volumnius. Theſe two Ge- 
nerals having united their forces, defeated the enemy (whom they had 
conſtrained to join theirs) in a pitched battle fought in the Campi Stellates 
in Campania. The Samnites loſt ſixteen thouſand three hundred men. 

Rome had never before made war in ſo many places at the ſame time 
with more ſucceſs. ' But, in the midſt of her rejoicings for ſuch ſignal 
victories, ſhe was viſited with a dreadful Plague. It was a nee 957 B. 3. 

ä I | | _contralt, “ 21 
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v. of R. 458. contraſt, as Oraſius obſerves, to behold the Triumphal Proceſſion of. Fabins 

Bef.7. C-294- often interrupted by Funerals ; and the applauſes of the People by the 
157 ConfulÞ- jamentations of thoſe who bewailed the dead, or the dying. 

Prodigies were never in greater plenty than this year. In three days 

Zonaras, B. 6. there flowed ſucceſſively, from the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus, three dif- 

ferent liquors ; the firſt day blood, the. ſecond honey, and the third 

Livy, B. 10. milk; and in divers places it rained earth. The Augurs and Sybilline 

c. 31. Books were conſulted upon theſe imaginary prognoſtics, and the joy for 

paſt victories was muc a by the preſent calamity, and by the 
apprehenſion of impending evils. re ana uatTÞ 0 


C HAP. XXIII. 


$. I. The war was carried on againſt the Samnites with various ſucceſs. F. II. 
Three of the Lucumonies of Hetruria are reduced to ſue for peace. F. III. 
The Samnite war is continued. The Samnites make 16000 of their ſoldiers 
bind themſelves by oaths and imprecations to conquer or die. The Romans 
gain the victory by a new ſtratagem. F. IV. The war breaks out afreſh in 
Hetruria. The Hetrurians are reduced to buy-a truce for @ year. In this 
year a Sun-dial is, for the firſt time, ſeen at Rome. F. V. A new regulation 
is made relating to the Guardianſhip of Orphans, and another relating to the 
Public Games. 


§. I. HE Republic had now been forty eight years in war with the 
Samnites, almoſt without interruption ; and though the lat- 
ter had been fo often vanquiſhed, they did not relinquiſh the hope of being 
finally the Conquerors. Four times (ſays Livy) they had been defeated 
the very laſt year; they had loſt their ableſt General; they ſaw their Allies 
c. 31. in the ſame adverſe fortune as themſelves; they could neither by their own 
ſtrength, nor by foreign aid, maintain their ground; yet they did not deſiſt 
from the war : They were never weary of fighting, even unfortunately, in 
the defence of liberty: They choſe rather to be vanquiſhed than not ſtrive 

for victory. | | 75 Nein 
Livy, B. 10. So conſiderable were the preparations they made to take the field once 
c. 32, and 33. more, that the Senate thought it neceſſary to employ againſt them both 
V. of R. 459. the new Conſuls, L. Poſthumins Megellus and M. Atilius Regulus: But, 
Bet.'7. C. 293. Poſthumius falling ſick, Atilius was diſpatched away without him, to at- 
2 tack the enemy re they could get out of Samnium. The two armies 
met juſt upon the confines of Campania; and here the Conſul was no ſooner 
encamped than the Samnites formed the bold deſign of forcing his lines. 
By the help of a very thick fog they oached the Roman camp, ſur- 
priſed the advanced guards, made themſelves maſters of the Decuman gate, 
and penetrated as far as to the Quaſtar's tent, where the Military Cheſt 
was 2 The alarm reaching to the General's quarters, he awaked, put 
himſelf at the head of ſome Manipuli, and, in ſhort, repulſed the n. 
b 1 ut 
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but durſt not purſue chem for fear of an ambuſh,, Though this enter- V. of R. 459. 
prize of the Samnites did not prove ſucceſsful, yet the courage with which Bef, 7- C. 293. 
they had felt themſelves animated to make the attempt gave them new 158 Con. 
confidence; and they kept the Romans ſo cloſely ſhut up, that they could 
not enter Samnium, to live there upon free quarter. | 
The diſadvantageous ſituation of Atiliuss army alarm'd the Senate and 
People at Rome z ſo that Peſthumius, tho not perfectly recover'd, thought 
himſelf obliged to ſet out for Samnium with the two Legions allotted him. 
Upon his arrival the Sammtres, being in no condition to make head againſt 
two Conſular armies, decamped in hafte, and left their country open to be 
pillaged. Po/thumius applied himſelf to the beſieging of Towns, and took c. 34, 5, K 
Milionia and Triventum; the latter without fighting. 36. 
Atilius met with more difficulties and danger in his expeditions. Having 
received intelligence that the Samnites were beſieging Luceria, in Apulia, 
he haſtened to its relief, but found the enemy in his way. The two armies 
came to an engagement, in which the Romans ſuffered moſt ; and this 
misfortune ſo-mightily dejected them, that they paſſed the night in great 
uneaſineſs, expecting every moment to ſee the enemy approach to force 
their lines. But it happened on the other hand, that the Samnites were 
no leſs terrified; and thought only of returning home. The difficulty was 
how to put their deſign in execution, becauſe the place where they were 
poſted was a kind of defile and much confined, and the Romans were be- 
tween them and Samnium. They reſolved at length to go directly towards 
the Roman camp, endeavour to march along by the ſide of it, and make 
the plain. The Conſul imagining that the enemy was come to attack 
him, gave orders to his Legions to prepare for battle, and to follow him 
out of the camp. But though the Officers were ready enough to obey 
him, the Soldiers were ſo fatigued and intimidated, that he could not, 
even by ſoft words, prevail with them to ſtir. In the mean time the 
Samnites drew near, and the Roman Soldiers pretended to diicern, that 
they were loaded with ſtakes, as if they meant to form a Paliſade round 
the camp. The Con/al hereupon expoſtulated with his men on the diſ- 
grace of ſuffering themſelves to be ſhut up in their camp to ſtarve there; 
and ſhame at length made them march out, tho' very ſlowly and unwil- 
lingly. The motion of the Romans was a diſappointment to the Samnites, 
tor they had hoped to avoid a battle; however when they found it neceſ- 
ſary to fight, they prepared for it; and thus two coward armies were 
brought to an engagement entirely againſt their inclinations. The Romans 
gave ground would have fled into their entrenchments ; but Atilius 
ordering ſome troops of Horſe to the rear of his Infantry, with directions 
to kill every Roman who ſhould attempt to enter the camp, the run-aways 
were hereby brought to rally and renew the fight. The victory at length 
fell to the Romans, after they had loſt 7300 men. Atilius ſoon after, in 
his march homeward, met with a body of Samnites, who having made 
an incurſion into the country of the Volſci, and brought thence a conſide- 


rable booty and many Roman priſoners, were marching home in great diſ- 


order ; 
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order; he cut then in pieces, recovered the booty, and releaſed the 
captives. After this he returned to Rome, to preſide at the new elec- 
tions. 6 en Th 

A Triumph he was * refuſed for two reaſons, for having loſt ſo many men 
in the battle, and for having releaſed his priſoners on the ſole condition of 
their paſſing under the yoke. Met e CHOOUR 

$. II. THE other Conſul, Poſthumius, becauſe he could find no em- 


ployment for his Troops in Samnium, marched them, without any order 


from the Senate, into Hetruria., Here he defeated the Yolſmenſes, took 
Ruſelle by aſſault and reduced Yol/inii, Perufia, and Arretium (three prin- 
cipal cities) to ſue for peace. The Senate granted them a truce of fort 

years, on condition of their paying each 500,000 pounds of braſs into 
the treaſury of the Republic. For theſe exploits the Conſul, without 
ſcruple, petitioned the Senate for a Triumph; not that he expected the 
Fathers would grant it, but becauſe it was cuſtomary, 'on ſuch occaſions, 
to make the firſt application to hem. Some oppoſed his requeſt on pre- 
tence that he had not taken the field early enough ; others, becauſe he 
had left his province without the Senate's direction. Poſthumius perceiving 
that the members who made theſe objections were influenced partly b 


their enmity to him, partly by their friendſhip for the other Conſul (whom 
having met with the like refuſal, they would conſole, by putting his Col- 
legue on the ſame foot with him) frankly addreſſed the houſe in theſe 
terms : © Conſcript Fathers, I ſhall not have my mind ſo wholly poſſeſſed 
te with the remembrance and contemplation of your majeſty, as to forget 
e that I am a Conſul, The wars, which I undertook, I have conducted 
« with ſucceſs ; I have ſubdued Samnium, and Hetruria; I have obtained 
for the Republic victory and peace; and now, in right of the ſame 
« authority by which I made war, I will triumph.” This ſaid, he left 
the aſſembly. A conteſt hereupon aroſe. among the Tribunes of the Com- 
mons : Some ſaid, they would forbid his Triumph, as unprecedented, and 
of bad example; others declared they would ſupport him in his pretenſion. 
The affair came at length before the People; and Paſtbhumius was ſum- 
moned to the Aſſembly. He put them in mind, that the Conſuls Va- 
e lerius and Horatius *, and lately Marcius Rutilus, father of one of the pre- 
<< ſent Cenſors, had triumphed, not by the Authority of the Senate, but by 
« the will of the People: He added, © That, if he had not known that 
«© ſome of the Tribunes, meer vaſſals to the nobles, 'would have employed 

their Veto againſt his bill, he ſhould have made his firſt application to 
the Comitia ; for that the good pleaſure and favour of the People, unani- 
„ mous, did, and ever 2 with him, ſupply the place of all Decrees 
e and Commands.” The next day, + cont to the will of the 
whole Senate, and in ſpite of the Þ- oppoſition of ſeven of the Tribunes, 
the Conſul, aided by the other three, obtained the honours of 7be 


La 


cc 


a The Foft. Cap. give Atilius a Triumph over the Yolſone: and Sammiter. 


Triumph ; 
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triumph; and the people ſolemnized the day with extraordinary re- V. of R. 469. 
joicings “. Bef. J. C 293. 
B T a Cenſus taken this year, the number of Roman Citizens, fit ww 17 8 
to bear arms, appeared to be 262,322. Livy transfers this Cenſus: to the dad 
next year, and calls the Luſtrum that followed it, the nineteenth, reckon- 
ing only from the inſtitution (in the year 310) of the Cenſorſbip; and even 
then there is the difference of one between his reckoning, and that of the 
Faſti ; according to which the Cenſus of this year was the twentieth, and 
the Zuſtrum the thirtieth. 
$. III. TO I. Papirius Curſor (fon of the famous Hero of that v. of R. 460. 
name, five times Conſul) and Sp. Carvilius were transferred the Con- Bef. J. C. 292. 
ſular Faſces. Atilius, the late Conſul, obtained the Pretorſhip. His Conſul- p. 
Collegue Poſthumius, to avoid a trial before the People, to which a 
certain Tribune, named Scantius, had cited him | probably for having left Ley, B. 10, 
his Province without orders] engaged Carvilius to appoint him one of c. 47- 
his Lieutenants. | 
AT this time the Samnites, to make another vigorous effort, publiſhed 
a new Law, importing that whoever, of an age fit to bear arms, ſhould 
not appear in the field on a ſummons from the General, or ſhould leave 
the ſervice without permiſſion, his head ſhould be devoted to Jupiter: 
(i. e. it ſhould be lawful for any one to kill him wherever found) and they 
appointed Aquilonia [a town of Hirpinia ſituated between Beneventum and 
Luceria] to be the place of rendezvous. 
A numerous army being by this means aſſembled, the General cauſed 
to be erected, in the center of the camp, a tent or booth two hundred 
feet ſquare, covered on the top with linnen cloth, and ſo cloſe on all ſides, 
that nothing of what paſſed within could be ſeen by thoſe without. Here 
Sacrifices were offered according to an od Ceremonial, which Ovius Pac- 
cius, an old prieſt, pretended to have found in an old linnen book. This 
rite bei rformed, the General ſummoned all the principal men, men 
diſtinguiſhed either by their birth or exploits, and introduced them one by 
one into the tent. Here, to their unſpeakable terror, they beheld altars 
ſurrounded with ſlaughtered victims, and Centurions ſtanding by with 
drawn ſwords, and each perſon introduced was led to the altars more like 
a victim, than an aſſiſtant at a ſacrifice, Immediately was adminiſtred to 
him an oath of ſecrecy as to every thing he ſhould hear or ſee in that place; 
after which he was conſtrained to pronounce a curſe upon himſelf, his 
family, and his poſterity, if he did not follow wherever the Generals 
ſhould lead him to fight, if he ever fled himſelf, or if he did not Kill 
thoſe whom he ſhould ſee flying. Some of the firſt refuſing to ſwear, 
were inſtantly killed; and their bodies, thrown among the carcaſſes of the 


* Livy, at the end of this account ac- he mentions ſome particulars, as related 
quaints us, that there is no certainty con- Claudius, others as related by Fabius, whic 
cerning the military actions of this year, or are not in the foregoing narrative, but are in 


the commanders who performed them; and ſome things inconſiſtent with it. 
Vor. I: 4 F victims, 
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V. of R. 465. victims, were, to thoſe who followed, an effectual leſſon to comply. Of 
Bef. 7. C. 292: the principal men of the Samnites, when they had all gone through this 
159 Conſul- p. Ceremony, the General ſelected ten, commanding that each of theſe 
ſhould, for the ſervice, chulſe *, out of his acquaintance, the man upon 

whoſe bravery he could moſt rely, and that this man ſhould chuſe another of 

' whom he had the like opinion, and ſo on, each man choſen chuſing another, 

till the number of 16,000 was compleated. Theſe were called the Linnen- 

Legion (Legio Linteata) from the covering of the Tent where the Nobility 

were ſworn z and they had finer helmets and bucklers than the reſt of the 

Troops, amounting to above 20000, who, nevertheleſs, made a fine ap- 


arance. 
Lis, B. 10. While theſe things were doing, Carvilius, at the head of the army 
c. 3. which Alilius had let near Interamna, made his way towards Samnium; 


and his firſt exploit was the taking of Amiternum, a city of Sabinia, be- 
longing to the Samnites. Papirius in the mean time haſtened the new 
levies at Rome, and, as ſoon as his Legions were compleat, entered upon 
action. He took Furconia (Livy calls it Duronia) in the neighbourhood 
of Amiternum, and then joining his Collegue, they went together to ravage 
that part of the Volſcian territory, which was under the domination of the 
Samnites. After this, Carvilius prepared to lay ſiege to Cominium, in the 
extremity of the eaſtern part of Samnium; and Papirius marched to /qu:- 
lonia, where the main ſtrength of the Samnites was aſſembled. 
PAPIRIUS, after fome ſlight ſkirmiſhes with the enemy, acquainted 
his Collegue, by a meſſenger, that he intended to give battle the next 
day, in caſe the Auſpices were favourable z and deſired him to preſs the 
ſiege of Cominium vigorouſly, that no detachments might be ſent from 
thence to ſtrengthen the Samnite army. Then calling his Troops toge- 
ther, he exhorted them not to fear the enemy for the extraordinary methods 
they had taken to make themſelves valiant; told them, That Oaths, exterted 
by fear and violence, would never give true courage; put them in mind of 
his Father's victory over a Samnite army, which had made themſelves fine, 
as theſe had done, with proud Creſts to their Helmets, and magnificent Bucklers. 
Animated by theſe words the ſoldiers with one voice call'd out to lead them 
to battle: Nay, fo univerſal was the deſire of coming to an engagement, 
c. 40. that one of the Pullarii, or Keepers of the Chickens, made a falſe report of 
their behaviour, and declared, that they had leapt preſently out of their 
cage, and fed fo greedily as to let ſome of their meat drop out of their 
Tripudium So- mouths upon the pavement : Good omens theſe, but the facts were not 
Ujlumum. true. The General ſeem'd overjoy'd at the Augury, and order'd prepara- 
tions to be made for fighting. When, the next day, he had aſſigned his / 
ſeveral officers their poſts, and had made all the proper diſpoſitions to 
charge the enemy, his nephew Papirius, a youth born in an age (ſays Livy) 


This ſeems to be the meaning of Livy's eis dictum, ut vir virum legerent, donec ſex- 
*vords ; Decem nominatis ab imperatore, decim millium numerum confecifient. 


2 when 
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this at the inſtigation of ſome Roman Knights, who had overheard the 


General anſwered, I commend your pious zeal and care : But if the Augur 
has given a falſe account, the vengeance will fall upon bis head alone. The 
Augury, as reported to me, was good and fortunate for the Roman People. 
He then commanded, that the Keepers of the Chickens ſhould be placed 
at the head of the firſt line; and, before the two armies came to a 
cloſe engagement, he who had made the falſe report was killed by an 
unknown hand [probably by order of the Conſul.] The news being 
brought to Papirius, he pretended to conſider it as a ſtroke from heaven: 
The Gods are with us, he cried, their vengeance has ſpent itſelf on the guilty 


on a ſudden they perceived at ſome diſtance a cloud of duſt, ſuch as is 
wont to be raiſed by the march of a conſiderable army. This duſt was 
cauſed by the ſervants and muleteers of the Reman camp, whom Papirius 
had order'd one of his officers to mount upon mules and beaſts of bur- 
den, and lead them, together with ſume Manipuli of the allies, by round- 
about ways to the top of a neighbouring hill, from whence they were 


the ground to raiſe the greater duſt. Nothing could be ſeen but the tops 
of ſome ſtandards and lances, and ſomething like cavalry, which ſeemed 
to flank a body of infantry on each fide. Both armies were deceived by 
this appearance; and, the better to carry on the deceit, Papirius himſelf 
pretended to be ſurpriſed, and cried out with an air of joy, Comix 
muſt certainly be taken, and my Collegue is come to my alſiſtance. Courage, 
ſoldiers, let us make haſte to gain the victory, before another army can arrive 
to ſhare the glory of the day. Then making the ſignal for his Cavalry to 
charge, they inſtantly gave the reins to their horſes, drove full ſpeed 
through the files of the Infantry (that widen'd and made room for that 


according to Livy, above thirty thouſand ; and Aguilonia, whither molt of 
the fugitives fled for ſhelter, was ſoon after taken. 

It is recorded (ſays Livy) that Papirius, whether from natural tem- 
per, or from a confidence of ſucceſs, ſhewed, in the important battle of 
this day, a chearfulneſs, ſuch as had hardly ever been ſeen in any other 
General on a like occaſion. From the ſame ſtrength of mind it was, that 
a doubtful Augury could not divert him from fighting, and that, in the 
heat of action, when it was cuſtomary for commanders to vow temples to 
the Gods, he only vowed, that in caſe of victory, he would make to 
Jupiter a Libation of wine mixed ith honey, before he taſted wine ws 
+ 2 III. 


— 


when men were not yet acquainted with that philoſophy which teaches a M. of R. Ado. 


contempt of the Gods, diſcover'd to him the error he was in ; and he did ac 7" wah 
159 Conſul-p. 


keepers of the Chickens diſputing about the Augury of that day. The 5. c. 2. 


head. In the deginning of the action the Samnites, eſpecially thoſe who Lin, B. 19. 
had bound themſelves by oath not to fly, made a vigorous reſiſtance ; till c. 41, 42. 


to fall upon the enemy in the heat of the battle. Theſe troops had Fo». Strat. 
provided themſelves with branches of trees, which they had trained along B. 2. c. 4. 


purpoſe) upon the enemy's Battalions, and quickly put them to the rout. 0,7 B. ;. 
Twelve thouſand of the Samnites, according to Oreſius, were ſlain; but, c. 22. 


N 
N 
. 
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v. of R. 470. ſelf, The Gods were pleaſed with the vow, and turned the bad omens to 

my C.292. good, | | | 

ri 3 F. IV. CARVILIUS was preparing to make a vigorous attack upon 

c. 7% & leq. Cominium, according to the agreement between him and his Collegue, when 
he received a letter which Papirius had wrote to him before the battle, with 
notice that the Samnites had ſent away a large detachment of their army to 
relieve the place. Upon this news he diſpatch'd Brutus Sceva, with the firſt 
Legion and twenty Coborts of auxiliaries, to meet the Samnite reinforcement, 
with orders to amuſe, or fight them, wherever he ſhould find them. In the 
mean time, with the reſt of his army he gave an aſſault to the town, and 
took it. The beſieged, to the number of 15400, ſurrender'd at diſcre- 
tion, 4380 had been ſlain. 

Such was the ſucceſs at Cominium and Aquilonia. Both theſe towns were 
given up to the ſoldiers to be plundered, and then were burnt. The two 
detachments did not come to an engagement; for that of the Samnites be- 
ing recalled when within ſeven miles of Cominium, Brutus Sceva, did not 
meet with it. 

After theſe conqueſts, the two armies encamped together, but in a 
council of war it being judged expedient to puſh the advan gained 
over the Samnites, to "te total reduction of them, by taking reſt of 
their cities, Carvilius went to lay ſiege to Volana (in Lucania, near Cape 
Palinurus) dependent doubtleſs on the Samnites ; and Papirius to attempt 
the conqueſt of Sepinum, a town ſituated at the foot of the Apennines, near 

| the head of the Tamarus. 

c. 45. The news of the great ſucceſs of the Roman arms in Samnium was the 
more agreeable at Rome, as an account came at the ſame time, that the 
Hetrurians were beginning to take arms again; which account was ſoon 
after confirmed by deputies ſent from ſome cities in alliance with the Re- 
public. Nor was this all; the Faliſci, who were the neareſt neighbours to 
Rome on the fide of Hetruria, revolted, and join'd the enemy. It was 
neceſſary therefore to recall one of the Conſuls, with his army, from Samnium; 
they were order'd to caſt lots for the conduct of the Hetrurian war, and it 
fell to Carvilius, who by this time had taken Volana, Palumbinum, and Her- 
culaneum from the Samnites. | 

Papirius, after the departure of his Collegue, took Sepinum by aſſault, 
and gave the booty to his ſoldiers. He then return'd to Rome, full of glory, 

c. 46. in the month of February, and was honour'd with a Triumph. The rich 
ſpoils taken from the Samnites made his proceſſion very magnificent. Pa- 
pirius had brought away from the conquer'd countries 2,533,000 * pounds 
weight of braſs, and 1330 pounds weight of ſilver. But though theſe 
riches ſwell'd the pomp of the victor's Triumph, he loſt the good will of 
his ſoldiers, by giving all into the public treaſury. And the People's diſ- 
content was yet greater, when a tax came to be laid upon them to pay his 
troops, which might have been fatisfy*d by diſtributing among them a 


Between 6 and o. Sterling. 


Part 
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part of that wealth. Papirius on this occaſion dedicated a Temple (to J. of R. 460. 
Quirinus) which his father, when Dictator, had vowed. He adorn'd it yo e 
with the fine ſpoils taken from the Samnizes. Upon this Temple was alſo J B., 
fixed a Sun-dial, the firſt ever ſeen at Rome. Anaximenes the Milefran had c. 60. © 
many years before, as Pliny tells us, diſcover'd this ſecret, but the invention 

had not reached to Rome. The Romans for a long while marked only the 

riſing and ſetting of the fun ; afterwards they obſerved the hour of noon, 

but in a very groſs manner. When the ſun ſhined between the Roftra 

and the houſe appointed for the reception of Ambaſſadors, one of the 

Conſul*s heralds uſed to proclaim with a loud voice, that it was mid-day. 

But now they could mark the ſeveral hours of the day ; and the Water- 

clock, invented ſoon after, enabled them to reckon the hours of the night. 

As ſoon as Papirius had triumph'd, he left Rome again, to lead his troops £4», B. 19. 
into the territory of Veſcia, which the Sammites ſtill infeſted, and there he © 46. 
paſſed the reſt of the winter. In the mean time Carvilius, in Hetruria, took 
Troilium by aſſault, and reduced the Faliſci to ſue for peace. He granted 
them however no more than a year's truce, and for that he made them pay 
dear. After this he return'd to Rome, and had a Triumph. He brought 
with him 390,000 4ſſes of braſs for the public treaſury, without reckon- 
ing a conſiderable ſum which he reſerved to build a Temple to Fortune. And em Fortis 
he gave beſides to each private ſoldier of the Foot 102 pounds of braſs, Fertunc. 
and twice that ſum to each Centurion and Horſeman ; a ſmall preſent, but 
well received, and which the remembrance of Paprrius's parfimonious con- 
duct made ſtill: more agreeable ; and by this means he became popular . 47- 
enough to prevail with the People to drop the proſecution, which the 77i- 
bune Scantius had begun againſt Poſthumius, one of the Conſuls of the laſt year. 

$. V. IT was probably at this time that Atilius, the other Conſul of the 
laſt year, now Prætor, made a new law relating to Guardianſhips. The 
Twelve Tables had not provided for thoſe orphans, whoſe fathers died in- 
teſtate, and who had no near relation to take upon him the guardianſhip of 
them. The Atilian Law ordained, that the Prætor and the Tribunes of the Ulpian de 
People ſhould by a plurality of voices aſſign ſuch Orphans a Guardian. At Tutelis. 
the ſame time the Curule A#diles publiſhed an ordinance, that thoſe who had 
received crowns, as the rewards of their military exploits, might wear them L:4y, B. 10. 
at the public Games; and that Palm-branches ſhould be put into the hands c. 47- 
of the victors in thoſe Games. 


2 12597. 7s. 6d. Arbuthnot. » 65. 74. Arbuthnot. i 


CH A P. XXIV. 


5. I. Q. Fabius Gurges (/on of Fabius Maximus) is cho/en to the Conſu- 
late, tho his father had oppoſed his promotion. Through bis ill condułt, 
be is fhameſully vanquiſhed in a battle with the Samnites. Old Fabius 
ferves under bis ſon the remainder of the Campaign, which proves Mee 

I . 
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$. II. 7 he Romans, to put a flep to the Plague, ſend Ambaſſadors to bring 
frem Epidaurus the God ZEſculapius, werſhipped there under the form of a 
Serp-ut. &. III. The Ged arrives. The haughty behaviour of Poſthumius 
one of the Conſuls. Ve ſucceeds in the war, but is puniſhed at his return 
to Rome. F. IV. The Conful Cuxivs DenTaTvus (a Hero famous for 
living in a voluntary poverty) reduces the Samnites to 4% Peace. ' F. V. 

le reduces SABINIA to a ſtate of ſubjefion to the Republic. He is ac- 
cuſed of imbezzling ſome of the ſpoil taken from the enemy. F. VI. Colonies 
are ſent into the conquer'd Cities. To relieve the Prætor of Rome, three 
new Judges are created to try Malefaftors. The cruelty of a Creditor to his 
Debtor occaſions a new Seceſſion of the People. The Patricians are obliged 
to make conceſſions. Fabius Maximus in his old age is named Dictator, to 
finiſh the accommodation. He ſoon after dies. 


Y of R. 461. H. I. 77 PIRIUS held the Comitia for the election of Conſuls. The 
Def. Gar gc choice fell upon two men of ſmall abilities for war, Q. Fabius 
N 3.1 F Gurges (the ſon of Fabius Maximus) and Junius Brutus Scæt a. It is un- 
c. 47. doubted, that Fabius the father oppoſed the promotion of his ſon; but it 
Val. Max. is very uncertain for what reaſon; whether, as Yalerius Maximus thinks, 
B. 4. c. 1. from a Republican principle, and becauſe he thought it of pernicious 
example to have one family loaded with ſo many honours, he having 
himſelf been promoted to that dignity ; or whether on account of fome 
domeſtic quarrel, or whether becauſe he judged his fon unqualified for ſo 
Orefius, B. 3. high a ſtation. Rome being at this time viſited with a Plague, which made 
82 terrible hayock, this, together with the incapacity of the new Conſuls, en- 
couraged the Faliſci to break their truce, and the Samnites to take arms 
again, and ſpread themſelves over Campania. It fell to Brutus's lot to 
march into Hetruria againſt the Faliſci. The Republic, to ſupply his 
defects, appointed Carvilius to be his Lieutenant, and by his aſſiftance the 

Conſul made a ſucceſsful expedition, | 
But on the other hand, Fabius Gurges, having all the fire of the Fab: 
without their uſual prudence, raſhly, and without drawing up his troops 
in order of battle, engaged with the Samnites, and loſt three thouſand 
Furr. B 2. men, he himſelf eſcaping only by the favour of the night. The account 
/-naras, B. S. of the ill conduct of Gurges ſo exaſperated the public againſt him, that 
„e the Senate were going to remove him from the command of the army; 
in excerptis à but then the zeal of Fabius Maximus for the honour of his family was 
8 rouzed, and he undertook his ſon's cauſe. Without excuſing the preci- 
pitate conduct of the Conſul, he deſired the aſſembly to pardon it, in con- 
ſideration of the many victories which he himſelf had formerly obtained 
tor the Republic. He repreſented to them, that his ſon's diſgrace had not 
been owing to a want of bravery, but to youthful imprudence, which 
time and experience might correct. And laſtly, he offer'd to go and ſerve 
under his ſon, and promiſed ſoon to repair the loſs which the State had 


ſuffer'd by his ſon's miſmanagement. The People accepted this offer, 
and were appeaſed. F 1 
abits 
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Fabius Maximus accompanied his ſon into the field inſt the Sanmites, V. of R. 461. 
in quality of his Lieutenant, and not only aſſiſted him by his advice, but Bef. J. C. 291. 
when in a battle, which was ſoon after fought, the Conſul following the 9 
impulſe of his courage, and eager to recover his honour, had indiſcreetly 
penetrated too far among the enemies, and was ſurrounded by them, 0, / B. z. 
reſcued him out of their hands by his perſonal bravery. So gallant an c. 22. 
action, in a man of his years, animated the Roman Legions to exert them- 
ſelves with more than ordinary vigour, and they ſoon put the Samnites to 
the rout. Twenty thouſand of the enemy were ſlain, and four thouſand 
taken priſoners; among the latter was their famous General Pontius He- 
rennius, who had commanded them in this and the former hattle. 

F. II. THE joy at Rome for ſo compleat a victory would have been 
much greater, if it had not been damp'd by the Plague, which ſtill con- 
tinued to make dreadful devaſtation. In this diſtreſs the Romans had re- 
courſe to the uſual remedy, Superſtition. The $8ybi//ine Books were con- 
ſulted, and it was there read, that to put a ſtop to the peſtilence, the God L)). B. 10. 
A:ſculapius, adored under the form of a Serpent, muſt be brought to Rome © 47: 
from Epidaurus, a City of Peloponneſus. An Embaſſy was accordingly - 
appointed for that purpole. 

$. HI. THE time forthe new Elections drawing on, and the Conſuls 
being both in the field, a Diator was named to hold the Comtia ; but 
his nomination being found defective, the Government fell into an Inter- 
regnum; and then Poſthumius (the very ſame man who had ſo lately 
eſcaped a condemnation) holding the aſſembly, contrived to get himſelt 
elected “ one of the new Conſuls. With Poſthumius was joined Junius A zd time. 
Brutus Bubulcus. 

Poſthumins, now the third time Conſul, and as proud in office as he had V. of R. 462. 
been ambitious in procuring to himſelf. the Conſular dignity, diſdained to Bet-7-C. 290. 
draw lots with his Plebeian Collegue for their provinces. He inſiſted up- g. 2 
on having the Command of the army in Samnium; and Brutus finding j,,, a 
that his Collegue had a powerful party in the Senate, conſented to com- D. Hal. in 
mand in Hetruria, without waiting for a decree. excerptis & 

About this time the God Aſculapius *, that is to ſay, a tame Snake, Valeſio. 


which the Reman Ambaſſadors had bought of the Prieſts belonging to the 
; Temple 


Surgery ; for the two arts were then con- 


8 Aſculapius * was a native of M Gne, a 
city of Peloponneſus. As ſoon as he was born, 
his parents expoſed him in the midſt of a 
foreſt, where he was found by ſome hunters. 
Theſe had compaſſion on ham, and cauſed 
him to be ſuckled by a bitch, When he was 
old enough to be capable of inſtruction, he 
was committed to the care of the famous Chi- 
ron, who taught him Phyſic, or, if you will, 


founded. The difciple ſoon excelled his ma- 
ſter, and being grown an able Phyfician, 
ſettled at Epidaurus, a city of Agia, and 


practiſed his art there. It muſt be granted, that 


A ſeulapius made ſome diſcoveries in the cure 
of diſeaſes and wounds. He is ſaid to have in- 
vented the Probe; to have firſt made ule of 
Bandages ; and to have been the firſt who in- 

| vented 


* The particulars concerning Æſculapius are taken from D, Hal. in excerp, A Valeſio. Lifant, ex Tarquitio, 
cicero de flat. Deer, B. 3. Plat. in Queſt. Rom, Pauſunias, Autb. de Vir, Hlluftr. c. 22. Ovid, Aer. B. 15, 


Val. Max. B. 1. c. 8. Pliny, B. 29. Cc. 1. 


Bef. J. C. 290 
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Y. of R. 462. Temple at Epidaurns, arrived at Rome, to the great 
- and the Plague is ſaid to have ſoon after ceaſed. 


vented P and the art of drawing Teeth. 
And as he lived in an age wherein it was uſual 
to deify thoſe who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by 
any uſeful diſcoveries, the People were pleaſed 
to call him the ſon of Apollo, and to rank him 
among the Gods. After which he ſoon had 
a Temple erected to him in Epidaurus; which 
was built upon an eminence without the city, 
becauſe the moſt airy and wholeſome ſitua- 
tions are moſt ſuitable to the God of Health. 
There the Prieſts, who preſided over the 
worſhip of this new God, bred one of thoſe 
ſnakes, which are eaſily tamed, and taught 
to follow any perſons where they pleaſe, 
without any danger of being bit by them ; 
and the ſilly vulgar honoured this Snake as 
the God himſelf. His uſual hole was under 
the feet of the fine ſtone ſtatue of ¶Æſculapiur, 
which the famous ſculptor Thra/ymedes of 
Paros had made; and w u out 
of it, his appearance was underſtood to - 
noſticate Ne cure of the fick, The 1 


of Rome were brought into this Temple, to -Myrtles and Palm- trees, and the 


which the love of Tife drew all Greece, 
which 


and 
atitude for cures imagined to be 


there obtain'd, had exceedingly enriched. ' 
Ogulnius was at the head of the embaſly : 


and it's probable the Epidaurians made the 
Remans pay very dear for the relief they 
ſought ; their reputation and intereſt bein 
then very ſmall in Greece. Be that as it wil 
the Epidaurians granted their requeſt, and 
_ - ſuffered them to carry away with them the 
important Snake. It is reported as a prodigy, 
that the Snake came out in ſight ef the Am- 
baſſadors, whilſt they were attentiyely view- 
ing the ſtatue of A*/culapius : arid that he left 
the Temple of Epidaurus of his own accord, 
and winding his great body along, paſſed all 
thro? the city, and went direly to the port 
where the Roman ſhip was at anchor. To 
which it is added, that he entered the veſſel 
of his own accord, went directly to Ogulnius's 
cabin, and curling himſelf into ſeveral circles, 


. continued quietly there. An account which 


1s neither incredible nor miraculous, if we 
ſuppoſe (which might have been the caſe) 
that the maſter of = Snake, who had tam'd 
him, went before him to the ſhip. Beſides, 
this was not the firſt time that one of theſe 
Snakes had been taken out of the Temple of 
Epidaurus. The Sicyonians had already car- 
ried one from thence to their city, in a cha- 
riot; and an unknown woman, named M. 


tions, who were willing to be cheated, with 
Aſculapiuss; and thus the Romans, among 


j y of the People ; 


eagert bad coriduBReg; him | chicher, ; The: 
tels furniſhed the na- 


others, were bubbled by them. 


The other adventures of the pretended 
Aſculapius, in his paſſage from Epidaurus to 
Rome, have been celebrated both by the Hi- 
ſtorians and Poets. They relate, that the 
Ambaſſadors experienced the good effedls 
of the God's preſence in their voyage, it 
being exceeding proſperous and happy. 
Nevextheleſs, the ſen became boiſterous to- 
wards the coaſts of 7taly, and the violence of 
the winds forced the feamen to put in at the 
port of Antium, where there was a Temple 
dedicated to Zſculapius. The Snake had 
hitherto confin'd melt to Opulnins's cabin; 
but here he eſcaped, and gliding along came 
to the court of the ſanctuary where he was 
worſhipped. 'This place was planted with 

Paln etended 

ſculapius got upon the largeſt of thoſe trees, 
and twiſted his long body round it. For 
three days it was much feared that the divine 
animal would continue there; all endeavours 
to bring-him back -to the ſhip proved vain. 
It avail'd nothing to offer him 2 uſual food; 


be continued days twiſted round the 


Palm- tree. But at length he returned to the 
galley of his own accord, Antium was at no 
very great diſtance from the mouth of the 
Tiber; and up that river the ſnake was car- 
ried to Rome. The joy the Romans ſhewed at 
the arrival of this ſalutary God is not to be 
expreſſed. Altars were erected all along the 
ſhore; and incenſe and ſacrifices offered, even 
to profuſeneſs. While the citizens expected 
ſoon to receive the God within their walls, 
and were thinking to build him a temple 
there, he is ſaid to have choſen his own a- 
bode.” In the midſt of the Tiber, over- againſt 
the walls of Name, was an iſland, formed in 


the infancy of the Republic, by ftraw, trunks 


of trees, ſand, and the rubbiſh of the city ; 
and thither the Serpent retir'd, ſwimming 
ntly through the water. From that time 

it was called the Hand of A/culapius; and a 
Temple was ſoon erected to him there, and 
enrich'd with numberleſs preſents. The 
Temple was built in the ſhape of a ſhip ; the 
higher part of it reſembled the ſtern, and 
the lower part the prow. But whatever the 
Hiſtorians 
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Hiſtory ſays nothing of any exploits of Brutus in Hetruria. But V. of R. 462. 
young Fabius, who had been continued in the command of the army in Bef. J. C. ago. 
dene e in quality of Proconſul, being aſſiſted by his father (who go- 9 
verr'd and directed all his motions, without letting him perceive it) in — 3 
had already reduced the Canton of the Pentrini, and was beſieging Comi- Valeſio. 
nium (an important Town, formerly taken and burnt by Carvilius, but 

ſince rebuilt by the Samnites) when Poſthumius prepared to enter Samnium 


with a new Conſular army. Before he left-Rome,” he imployed a detach- Z;v,,Epit.1r, 


ment of his troops in the ſervile work of grubbing up a foreſt in his own 


eſtate ; and he proceeded in the ſame ſpirit of tyranny when he came 

into the field. He ſent orders to the Proconſul to deſiſt from the ſiege of D. Hat. in ex- 
Cominium, and to leave that enterprize to his conduct. Young Fabius cerptis a Vale- 
had received his commiſſion from the Senate; and the Fathers ſupporte ho. 

his pretenſions, and commanded the Conſul to bend his forces another 

way; but Pofthumius bad the meſſenger tell the Senate, That it was 

their duty to obey their Conſul, and not his to ſubmit to their commands. 

He then marched ſtrait towards Cominium, reſolving to give the Fabii 

battle, if they did not yield to his will. Fabius Maximus prevaiPd with 

his ſon, for the ſake of the public good, to give way to the imperious 

Conſul. And then Poſthumius having a clear ſtage, and being a man 

of courage and expedition, ſo&n made himſelf maſter of Cominium. 

Thence he turn'd his arms againſt Venuſia, which he likewiſe took in a 

ſhort time, In the letter which he wrote to the Senate to inform them of 

his ſucceſs, he propoſed that a Colony might be ſent to the laſt-mention'd 

place, and his propoſal was approved; but the Fathers, who preferr'd 
Obedience to Valour, took occaſion from it to humble him. Inſtead of 
appointing him, agreeably to cuſtom, to be one of the founders of the 

new Colony in the City he had conquer'd, they named three others, and 

allowed him no ſhare in that honour; nay, to mortity him yet more, 

they decreed young Fabi 5 a Triumph. Portis Herennius, that famous 

Samnite General who ſurpriſed the R:man Legions in the Caudine Forks, 

and made them pats under the Yoke, now followed the Chariot of the 
Triumphant Conqueror. (He was afterwards, by an — unwor- Plat. in Fab, 
thy of Romans, condemn'd to loſe his head.) But the moſt ſurpriſing Cendt. Val. 
ſight of all was old Fabius on horſeback in his ſon's train. He had for- Mar. B. 5. 
merly in his own Triumphs carried his fon in the Chariot with him; and © 7“ 

he was now overjoy'd to mingle in the croud, and make one of his at- 

tendants. | "6 
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Hiſtorians ſay of it, it is very uncertain whe- 
ther the plague was not ſtopped before the 
Serpent arrived; and if we believe Pliny, 
No gave no credit to vulgar traditions, the 
Romans themſelves would not ſufer this A 
culapius, who had been brought from beyond- 
ſea, to be placed within their walls. He 
lays, they bad an averſion to Fhyſicians and 


their art, and deſpiſed even AMiculapius him- 


Vor, I. 


ſelf, the prince and head of Phyſicians. 


Nevertheleſs, the Temple ef this God of 


Heal h was very much frequented by the 


Commonalty of Nome; the fick came and 
paſſed the night in it; and imagination, or 
the ſtrenzth of nature, ſometimes wrought 
cures there, which were aicribed to the power 
of th: God. C. & &. 


46 As 
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v. of R. 462. As for Poſthumius, when he found himſelf treated with ſo much con- 
Bef.7.C. ago. tempt, and his rival ſo much honoured, he not only declaimed with paſſion 
161 Conſul- p. againſt both Senate and People, but did all that was in his power to revenge 
himſelf. He would not give the leaſt part of the booty brought from the 
two conquered Cities into the public Treaſury, but diſtributed it all among 
his ſoldiers, and then diſbanded them before his ſucceſſor could arrive. 
Some Hiſtorians ſay, that notwithſtanding theſe extravagant proceedings, 
and the oppoſition of the Senate, he obtained a Triumph by a decree of the 
D. Hal. in ex- People; bat this is highly improbable, ſince it appears by what follow'd 
cerptis à Va- ſoon after, that the People were no leſs exaſperated againſt him than the 
* R. 462. Fathers. For the ſucceeding Conſuls, P. Cornelius Rufinus and Manius 
Bt 7 6.289. Curius Dentatus, were no ſooner enter'd m_ office, than he was brought 
162 Conſul-p. to a trial before the Comitia by Tribes. His chief accuſation turn'd upon 
Liv. Epit. 11. his having employed his ſoldiers in a laviſh work for his own private 
profit; a crime which touch'd the People much more than his diſobedience to 
the Senate. They condemned him to pay a conſiderable fine; and his re- 
putation continued for ſome time blaſted. | | 
$. IV. THE Samnites having loſt their brave General and able Go- 
vernor Pontius, were no longer in a condition to oppoſe the progreſs of 
the Roman arms. Curius Dentatus laid waſte their country, took their 
Foit. 1 1. Liv, towns, and, in ſhort, obliged them to ſfle for peace. The Republic con- 
Eutrep, B. 2. ſented to a treaty of alliance with them for the fourth time, and left the 
conditions of it to Curius *, | 
This Conſul was remarkable for living, without oftentation, in that 
voluntary Poverty, which ſome Philoſophers have with great vanity cried 
Plutarch in up and recommended. The Samnite Deputies found him fitting on a 
Apoph. ſorry wooden feat near a fire, dreſſing his own dinner, which conſiſted 
Lal. Max. only of ſome roots; and they offered him a preſent of a conſiderable ſum 
Ys B. 1 of Money. Curius expreſſed his indignation by a diſdainful ſmile. 
in. B. 19. | ps 
3 Without doubt, ſaid he, my indigence makes you hope that you may 
corrupt me: But you are miſtaken. I had rather be the commander 
„ of rich men, than be rich myſelf. Take away that metal, which men 
make uſe of only to their deſtruction, and go tell your nation, that they 
4 will find it as difficult to bribe me, as to conquer me.“ A treaty be- 
ing concluded upon ſuch conditions as Curius thought fit to preſcribe, he 
return'd to Rome to triumph. And never did the People expreſs more joy 
than upon this occaſion, being at-length freed from the care and burthen of 
a dangerous war, which had laſted forty nine years. The conqueror, in the 
diſtribution of the conquered lands among thoſe Romans who had none of 


Nico. Damaſ. It is uncertain what ſort of Government It is ſaid, that the damnites had one very ſingu- 


lar cuſtom in relation to Marriages. Every 
year, all the marriageable young men and 
Cantons, and annually aſſembled a Diet, women were aſſembled before certain judges, 
where reſolutions were taken for the public who matched them according to their merit. 
good. In time of war they choſe a Head, C. & R. | 

who was inveſted with Sovereign Authority. 


in excerptis a was in uſe among the Samnites ; but it is 


Valeſio. moſt probable that they were divided into 


their 
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their own, prevailed to have no more than ſeven acres allotted to each V. of R. 463. 
man, and accepted no more himſelf, though a much larger portion was Bef. J C. 289. 
offer'd him. He ſaid, that to preſerve the Roman frugality, it were to N 
ry limp that no man had more land than was neceſſary for his ſub- Viris Tots 

n | c. 33. 
F. V. THE conqueſt of Samnium was followed by the reduction of“ lade, in 
the Sabines to a ſtate of ſubjection, who had been almoſt ever ſince the Poph. 
foundation of Rome upon the foot of allies, and had been govern'd by 
their own laws. They had fear'd that the ruin of the Samnites would 
affect their own liberty, and had therefore not only lent them aſſiſtance, 
but had ravaged a part of the Roman Territory. Curius entirely ſubdued Flerus, B. r. 
them; but the Romans, in regard to old friendſhip, treated them gently, 2 1 
and admitted them to Roman Citizenſhip, yet without the right of ſuf- . 
frage. For the conqueſt of Sabinia, Curius had a ſecond Triumph decreed 
him the ſame year; an honour which had never been granted to any of 
his predeceſſors in the Conſulate. 

The eminent virtues of this Philoſophical Hero did not ſecure him from 
envy : There were not wanting thoſe to whom his reputation of difinte- 
reſtedneſs gave offence, and they endeavour'd to caſt a ſtain upon it. 
They accuſed him of having applied a part of the booty taken from 
the enemy to his private uſe. The accuſation being general, he was pur 
to his oath ; and then he confeſſed, that he had reſerved a little wooden Author. de 
oil-veſſel for making libations to the Gods, but proteſted that he had Ys IIlultr. 
kept nothing more: He was believed; and the malice of his accuſers © 7? 
ſerved only to heighten the luſtre of his virtue. Before the expiration of 
his Conſulſbip, he led an army againſt the Lucanians, and obliged them to 
raiſe the ſiege of Thurium, the inhabitants of which had implored the 7% B. 34. 
protection of the Romans, and had gained Ælius (one of the Tribunes) to © 8 
be their friend. This Town was ſituated near the Gulph of Tarentum. 

$. VI. THE ſame Comitia which choſe M. Valerius Corvinus and Q, Y. of R. 464. 
Cædicius Noctua to be Conſuls for the new year, appointed Curius Dentatus 230 * 
to carry on the war in Lucania in quality of Proconſul. His expedition np. 
prov'd ſucceſsful ; and he thereby eſtabliſh'd the Roman domination 
through almoſt the whole extent of the country that reaches from the 
Adriatic to the Tyrrhenian and Sicilian ſeas. The new Conſuls employ'd 
their year altogether in works of peace, and in ſending out Colonies; par- 
ticularly to Adria, a maritime Town, which ſome ſay gave name to the Liv. Epit. 11. 
Adriatic ſea ; Caſtrum in Picenum, and Sena, another City on the Adriatic, 
at the mouth of the Sexo in the country of the Senones. ; 

At this time the Romans, finding that the Prætor alone was not ſufficient F,4,; and 
to preſerve good order in the City in a time of peace, when malefactors Cn de 
always multiply, the People appointed three new Judges to try delinquents, Origine Juris. 
and pronounce ſenterice without appeal : But their power of puniſhing 
extended only to pecuniary fines; the People would not divelt themſelves 
of the ſole power of life and death. Theſe new Magiſtrates were choſen 
annually in the Comitia by Tribes. 9 number of Roman Citizens 15 to 
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. of R. 464. bear arms, appear'd, by a Cenſus taken this year, to be two hundred and 
Bef. J. C. aS. ſeventy three thouſand. | | 22/2047; 23 
178 NN ' And now, when all was quiet abroad, new diſturbances were raiſed at 
W. Epit. 11. . , , 
Zonar. Annal, home, and the poor Debtors began again to murmur againſt the rich 
B. 8. Uſurers. This ſpark of diſſenſion was blown up into a flame in the 
Y. of R. 405. Conſulſbip of 2 Marcius * Tremulus and H. Cornelius + Arvina, on the 
12 9. following occaſion. T. Veturius, one of thoſe unfortunate Conſuls, who 
124 Lt in the year of Rome 432 had been ſurpriſed in the Caudine Forks, died 
+ A 2d time. inſolvent. His ſon, a youth of great beauty, and virtuouſly educated, 
D. Hal. in ex borrowed a conſiderable ſum of C. Plotius, his father's chief creditor, to 
r Va- defray the expence of his father's funeral. Being afterwards preſſed to 
Val. Max. Pay, and having neither money nor credit, he was forced to ſubmit to 
B. 6.c.1. flavery, and to work for his creditor in order to diſcharge the debt. Pio- 
tius conceived a deteſtable - paſſion for the young man, and treated him 
unmercifully for his virtuous reſiſtance. Veturius one day, when his body 
was all bloody with ſtripes, made his eſcape out of the houſe, got upon 
an eminence, ſhewed himſelf. to the People, and publiſh'd the infamy 
of his tyrant. The People laid hold on the occaſion to decry the Uſurers, 
and to demand the abolition of the law, which ſubjected thoſe to ſlavery, 
who could not pay. This law had been repeal'd before upon a like occa- 
ſion in the year 427, but the Patricians had got it renewed. As for 
Plotius, he was cited by the Tribunes of the People before the Centuries, and 
condemned to death, | 
v. of R. 466. In the following Conſulſhip of M. Claudius Marcellus and C. Nautius 
Bef. J. 22 Rutilus, the People kept no longer any meaſures with the Patrician. 
enn They inſiſted upon the abolition of the law before mentioned, and find- 
| ing the rich obſtinate in oppoſing it, they made a Seceſſon upon tie 
Liv. Epit. 11. hill Janiculus, on the other fide of the Tiber. The city being thus leit 
5.5 0770 deſtitute of artiſicers and labourers, and no proviſions being brought 
1 5 ©” thither from the provinces (for the country people had likewiſe their com- 
plaints) the Pazricians and rich Citizens found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of making conceſſions, and they named Q, Hortenſius Dictator to negotiate 
with the Separatiſts. The terms of reconciliation were, the repeal (doubt- 
leſs) of the law in queſtion, and the ſtrict obſervation of two laws, made in 
Cic. in Orat. the year 414, but to which the Nobility had paid no regard. 1. That the 
pro Plane. Plebiſcita [the Decrees made by the Commons at the requeſt of their Tribunes | 
Hy B. 8. ſhould be obſerved by the Patricians as well as Plebeians. 2. That laws ſpould 
Hara, apud ft paſs the Senate, and be brought afterwards to the Comitia to be ther? 


Nonum. approved or rejefted, and not vice verſa, The complaint of the coun- 
1 Sat. 1. try people was, That they could not get their cauſes heard by the Judges 
C. 10. 


cn Market-days, when they came to Rome, but were obliged to leave their 
work, and return thither again. This was rectified : But when theſe 
ſeveral articles of reconciliation were drawn up, and the ſtorm began 
to be appeaſed, Hortenſius died of a ſudden, before the expiration of his 
Dictatorſbip. It being neceſſary therefore to create another Difator, to 


Fragmentum complete what he had begun, the Conſuls nominated the illuſtrious Fabius, 
Fall. Capit. who 
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who now, in an extreme old age, was Preſident or Prince of the Senate. 


ſcene in which he appeared. He died ſoon after. The Republic had 
conſidered him in his life-time as a prodigy of Roman Valour, Prudence, 
and Virtue ; and now upon his death the People contributed to the ex- 
pence of his obſequies with ſo much emulation, that his ſon, with the 
Moan: offered at his funeral, gave a public entertainment to the whole 
Ity. 1 | 
Fabius, while Di#ator, had (probably) preſided in the Comitia, when 


M. Valerius Potitus and C. Ælius Pætus were choſen Conſuls. Their year v. of & 467. 
prove barren of remarkable events; but the Republic was never more Bef 7. C.285. 
appy than under their adminiſtration. The People having gained the 166 Conſul-p. 


higheſt pitch of their deſires, thought only of enjoying the ſweets of 
tranquillity. The balance of power lean'd now rather to their fide ; and 
the Patricians had no advantage over them, but in the great riches they 
had acquired, while they kept the aſcendant, and in that reſpect which 
naturally is paid to perſons of high birth. 


CHAP. XXV. 


$. I. The Tarentines endeavour privately to ſtir up both old and new enemies 
againſt Rome. The Gauls, called Senones, give the Roman army a terri- 
ble overthrow. Curius Dentatus revenges this defeat. F. II. The next 
year the Romans vanquifh in battle the Senones, the Boii, and the He- 
trurians. The Samnites revolt. The year following, almoſt all Italy riſes 
in arms againſt the Republic. Fabricius defeats the confederate forces of the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Samnites. F. III. The Tarentines fall in a 
hoſtile manner upon a Roman fleet, which chances to come into their port. 
The Romans ſend to demand ſatisfatiion. The T arentines injuit the Au— 
baſſadors, and then turn their thoughts to an alliance with Pyrrivus King of 
Epirus. [A fhort account of this Prince, and the ſtate of his affairs at 
this time.] F. IV. The Senate and people of Rome decree a war againſt 
the Tarentines. An army marches direly fer Tarentum. The mad and 
ridiculous behaviour of the Citizens on its approach. They reſolve 16 invite 
Pyrrhus to their affiſtance. F. V. Pyrrhus accepts the invitation, and ſends 
before him to Tarentum the famous Cyneas, bis prime miniſter. 


$. I. R O ME was now not only in perfect tranquillity at home, but 

in a flouriſhing condition with reſpect to her affairs abroad. The 
Latines, Sabines, Hernici, Aqui, Marfi, and Campa ians were all brought 
into ſubjection to her. The Volſei were no more a people. The terror 
of the Roman arms reached to Apulia, and kept it in awe. A part of 
Lucania on one hand, and on the other Umbria and Picenum, quite up to 
the frontiers of the Senones, were all either obedient to the Romans, or 


awed by Roman Colonies near them. On the other ſide of the Tiber one 
part 
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part of Hetruria was ſubdued, and that which was more diſtant obſerveq 
the truce which had been granted it. Samnium, in all appearance, was 

uieted; and the Gauls, both Senones and Boii, lived in peace with the 
Republic. always ready however to fight for thoſe who would employ 
them. Such was the State of Rome, when C. Claudius Canina and M. 
Amilius Lepidus enter'd upon the Conſulſbip. Nothing memorable hap- 
pen'd during their adminiſtration ; and the Faſces were tranſmitted to C. 
Servilius Tucca and L. Cæcilius Metellus. In their year the Tarentines (for- 
merly a Colony of auſtere Spartans, but now ſunk into idleneſs and vice) 
growing jealous of the proſperity of the Romans, and fearing an inter- 
ruption in their pleaſures, as much as the loſs of their liberty, employ'd 
all their Grecian ſubtlety to ſtir up both old and new enemies againſt the 


Republic; and this without appearing to be concerned. 


At the ſame time the Senones prepared to beſiege Aretium, a City of 
Hetruria, about forty leagues from Rome, not far , ug the river Arno, 
and which was in truce with the Republic. The Romans, at the requeſt 
of the Aretini, raiſed an army to defend them; but before any act of 
hoſtitity, they ſent a deputation to the Senones, to perſuade them to deſiſt 
from their deiign. Thele proud Gauls, inſtead of liſtening to the medi- 
ation of the Komans, Killed the Ambaſſadors, and then immediately 
brought their troops before Aretium. The Conſul Cæcilius haſten'd to 
the relief of the place, and came to an engagement with the enemy, in 
which he himſelf was killed, with ſeven Legionary Tribunes, many of the 
nobles, and thirteen thouſand private men. Upon the news of this ter- 
rible defeat, Curius Dentatus (probably Pretor at this time) was diſpatch- 
ed from Rome, at the head of ſome new levies to ſupply the Con/u!s 
place. But this able and © geIP I Commander, inſtend of attacking 
the army of the Gauls fluſh'd with ſucceſs, or of attempting to ſuccour 
Aretium, marched along the confines of Hetruria, and enter'd the ene- 
mies country, where he took ample vengeance for the murder of the 
Roman Ambaſſadors. With fire and ſword he laid waſte and deſtroyed 
al! before him, ſo that in a little time he reduced it to a vaſt deſert, in 
which there ſcarce remained any appearances of its having been cultivated 
or inhabited; all the men that were found were put to the ſword, and 
the women and children carried into ſlavery. 

$. II. IN the mean time, and in the beginning of the adminiſtration 
of P. Cornelius Dolabella and Cn. Domitius, the Republic began to feel the 
effects of the ſecret negotiations of the Tarentines. The Boii, Hetruri- 
ans, and Samnites all declared againſt her at once, and ſhe had already 
the army of the Senones before Aretium to deal with. Theſe Gaul, to 
revenge the devaſtation made in their country, left the ſiege of that Town, 
and were advancing {trait to Rome, when Domitius met them in Hetruria, 
and gave them a total overthrow with great laughter. After this, Cor- 
nelius came to a pitch'd battle with the united Hetrurians and Boii; the 
troops of the former were almoſt all ſlain, and thoſe of the latter, who 
eſcaped, being vanquiſhed a ſecond time, ſued for peace. As for the 
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Senones, they were ſo utterly deftroyed, that there ſcarce remained any 
footſteps yt ink in +: _ | 
In the owing Conſulſbip of C. Fabricius and 9. Amilius Patus 
almoſt all ah through the ſecret intrigues of the 3 For, Wil 287. 
in arms againſt the Robbers, as the Romans were then called. On one 179 Conſul-p. 
ſide the remains of the Hetrurians and Boii, on the other the Lucanians 
and Bruttians, in 1 1 with the Samnites, all conſpired together 
for the deſtruction the imperious Republic. It fell to Amilius to 
carry on the war in Hetruria, and to Fabricius to command in Lu- Pliry, B. 34. 
cania. The latter marched to the relief of Thurium, a city on the e. 6. 
Gulph of Tarentum, and beſieged by the Lucanians, Bruttians, and ©": Mar. 
Samnites, He defeated this confederate army, but found it a difficult 5 * * 
enterprize to force their camp. The means by which he ſucceeded in B. 1. c 8. 
it, and which had ſomething of the air of a miracle, was probably a 
ſtratagem of his own contriving. Whilſt he ſeemed to be in ſuſpenſe 
what meaſures to take, a young man full of ſtrength and vigour, wear- 
ing feathers in his helmet, appeared on a ſudden in the midſt of the 
Legions, exhorted them to decline no danger for the honour of their 
country, and then ſeizing a ladder, advanced to the rampart through a 
ſhower of darts, planted his ladder againſt it, and mounted the wall. 
This bold action intimidated the confederates, and inſpired the Romans 
with ſuch intrepidity, that they ſoon made themſelves maſt:rs of the 
camp. Twenty five thouſand of the enemy, with their General Statilius, 
were ſlain. After the victory the Conſul ordered the young man who 
had firſt mounted the rampart to be ſought for, in order to reward him; 
and becauſe he was not to be found, the Romans preſently imagined, 
that it was the God Mars himſelf, and returned him ſolemn thanks for 
his aſſiſtance, by public Supplications. 
F. III. AS for the Tarentines, the real authors of this war, they had 
not yet openly declared againſt Rome. An accident at length made V. B. 1. 
them throw off the maſk. Valerius one of the Marilime Duumvirs, or <; 18. 
Admirals of the Roman fleet, happened to come with ten ſhips to the? 4 
mouth of their port, while they were celebrating their Games in the 
Theatre, which look*d towards the harbour. The ſudden appearance of the 
Roman ſhips interrupted their diverſions ; the Tarentines imagining that 
the Romans were come with hoſtile intentions, they all with one conſent 
ran down to the port, fell upon the fleet with the fury of mad men, funk 
one ſhip, and took four, the other five eſcaping. All the priſoners fit 
to bear arms were put to the ſword, and the reſt fold to the beſt bidder. 
Upon the news of this unexpected inſult, the Republic ſent a deputation 
to Tarentum to demand ſatisfaction. Pofthumius Megellus, who had been P. Hal. in Le- 
thrice Conſul, was at the head of the Embaſſy. He was admitted to an At. 
audience in the Theatre, where he harangued the aſſembly in Greek. 
The Tarentines, heated with wine, inſtead of liſtening to his diſcourſe 
with that ſeriouſneſs which the importance of the matter required, burſt 
into loud laughter, or hiſſed him, whenever he heſitated, was incorrect 
| in 
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v. of R 471. in his expreſſion, or even pronounced a word with a foreign accent; 


but when he began to ſpeak of Reparation of Wrongs, they flew into rage, 
called him xs aaa and, in a manner, drove him out of the aſſembly. 
Nor was this all: As he was walking off with an air of gravity and dig- 
nity, a buffoon named Philonides coming up to him, urined upon his 
robe; a new ſource of immoderate laughter to the mad and drunken 
multitude z ſome of them even clapp'd their hands for extreme joy at the 
outragiuus infolence. Paſthumius turning about to the aſſembly, only 
ſhewed them the ſkirt of his garment ſo defiled ; but when he found that 
this had no effect but to encreaſe the loudneſs of their contumelious 
mirth, Laugh on, TARENTINES, laugh on now while you may. The time i; 
coming, when you will weep ; yes, T ARENTINES, you will long weep. I. 
is not à little blood that mul waſh and purify this garment. Having thus 
ſpoken, he ſtrait withdrew, left the city, and embark'd for Rome. 

When the Tarentines came to themſelves. and began to reflect on 
the enormity of their conduct, never to be forgiven, and at the ſame 
time on the inability of their neighbours in aby to defend them, they 
concluded it abſolutely neceſſary to look for ſuccours from beyond ſea; 
and they caſt their eyes on Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who, for perſonal 
bravery and martial kill, was renown'd above all the Grecian Command- 
ers of that time. 

1 his Prince was deſcended from Achilles by his ſon Neoptolemus (or 
Pyrrhus) who conquered Epirus, reigned there himſelf, and left the throne 
to his poſterity. Being yet an infant at the breaſt, when his father 
Macides was dethroned by his ſubjects, he was conveyed through variety 
of dangers into 1/[yricum, where Glaucias the King of that country took 
care of him, and educated him with his own children. When Pyrrhus 
had attained to 12 years of age, Glaucias at the head of a great army 
enter'd Epirus, and placed him on the throne of his anceſtors ; but when 
he was 17 years old, the Epirots rebelling again, drove him from his 
kingdom, and forced him to ſeek refuge in the dominions of Demetrius, 
the huſband of his ſiſter Deidamia. Demetrius was then maſter of Greece 
and a great part of Aa. Pyrrhus ſerved under him in his wars againſt 
Ptolomy King of Aigypt, and gained great applauſe by his courage and 
conduct at the famous battle of Tpſus in Phrygia, where ſo many Kings 
were preſent; and when a peace was made between Demetrius and Plo- 
lomy, Pyrrbus was ſent to Agypt, as one of the hoſtages to ſecure the 
performance of the Treaty. Here he behaved himſelf with ſo much pru- 
dence and addreſs as to gain univerſal efteem and admiration ; and he 
made his court ſo faccelufally to Berenice the favourite Queen, that ſhe 
gave him in marriage Antigone, her daughter by a former huſband. Hav- 
ing by this alliance engaged Ptolomy to aſſiſt him with money and troops, 
he recovered his own Kingdom; after which he made himſelf maſter 
of Macedon ; but being diſpoſſeſſed of it again by Lyſimachus, retired 
into Epirus, and was at this time in peace with all the neighbouring 
States. However as he naturally loved action, and the Ll and 
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hurry of war, the ambaſſadors whom the Tarentines ſent to him (perhaps V. of R. 471, 4 
only to try his pulſe and obſerve the ſtate of his affairs) found him in a Bef. J C 281. ' 
diſpoſition to hearken to any propoſal, which would furniſh him with !! Conſul . 
employment worthy of his ambition. 
$. IV. THE Tarentines to amuſe the Romans till it could be known 
what might be expected from Pyrrhus, beſieged Thurium, defended by Asian. 
a Roman Garriſon, and took it. This news came to Rome ſoon after the 
return of Poſthumius, and the other ambaſſadors who had been ſo ill 
treated at Tarenium. The Republic had juſt raiſed L. Amilius Barbula v. of R. 472. 
and Q, Marcius Philippus, to the Conſulate. Theſe Magiſtrates having Bef.7. C. 2*0. 
aſſembled the Conſcript Fathers repreſented to them on one hand the 71 Conſul-p. 
ſhameful indignity offered to their ambaſſadors, which required venge- 
ance z and, on the other, the danger of engaging in a new war, when D. Hal. in Le- 
the Republic had already ſo many enemies to contend with : For the gation. 
Hetrurians and Samnites were ſtill in arms, and the [ ucanians and Brut- 
tians grown more confident, fince the taking of Thurium. To the ne- 
ceſſity of chaſtiſing the Tarentines, the Hoſtilities they had committed 
againſt the Republic, and the inſult they had offered to Poſthumirs, whoſe 
robe was produced in the aſſembly, left no room for deliberation upon 
that point; the only queſtion was concerning the proper time; and this the 
Fathers debated from Sun-riſing to Sun- ſet for ſeveral days together, being 
divided in opinion. Some were for deferring the war with the Tarent ines, till 
the intermediate Provinces ſhould be ſubdued ; others for beginning it im- 
mediately. The queſtion being put to the vote, the litter opinion prevail'd 
by a majority of voices; and the Senate's Decree was confirmed by the Ze. B. 8. 
people. Hereupon, AÆAmilius, who had intended to make the campaign in 
Samnium, received orders to lay aſide that Expedition, and march directly 
to Tarentum. | 
The approach of the Romans made the Tarentines carry on their 
deliberations with a little more ſeriouſneſs than formerly ; and when the 
Conſul ſent once again to demand ſatisfaction, before he began Hoſtili- 
ties, the oldeſt and richeſt declared for peace : but the populace who had 
little to loſe, inſiſted upon a war; and what put an end to the debate was 
a ſpeech of one of the common citizens, who renewed the propoſal of 
bringing Pyrrbus into [tely, a motion highly applauded by the multitude. Died. in Ec- 
The wiſer part of the citizens finding themſelves overborn by numbers 57 * 
came no more to the aſſemblies. Only, the day that a public Decree 5 4 
was to paſs for inviting /yrrbus to Tarentum, and when the people were 390. 
all placed in the Theatre, one Meton, a ſober worthy citizen, with 
a withered garland on his head, and a flambeau in his hand, (as 
was the manner of drunken debauchees,) and accompanied by a 
woman playing on a flute, came dancing into the midft of the afſembly. 
This filly fight was ſufficient to divert the Tarentines from their molt im- 
portant deliberations. They made a Ring, and called out to Metor to 
ung, and to the woman to play; but when, expecting to be entertained 
with a ſong, they were all ſilent, Meton aſſuming an air of great ſeriouſ- 
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neſs, „ You do well, Tarentines, not to hinder thoſe from divertin 
e themſelves who are diſpoſed to mirth; and if you are wiſe you will 
« yourſelves make advantage of the preſent liberty you enjoy to do 
&* the ſame. When Pyrrhus comes, you mult change your way of life; 
your mirth and joy will be at an end.” Theſe words made an im- 


| N upon the multitude, and a murmur went about, that he had 


Oro/. B. 4. c. 
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Plut. Life of 
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291. 


oken well : but thoſe who had ſome reaſon to fear that they ſhould be 
delivered up to the Romans in caſe of an accommodation, being en- 


' raged at what he had faid, reviled the aſſembly for ſuffering themſelves 


to be ſo mocked and affronted, and crowding together, they thruſt 
Meton out of the Theatre. After this the Decree was paſſed, and am- 
baſſadors were ſent into Epirus, not only from the Tarentines, but from 
all the Jtalick Greeks, with magnificent preſents for the King, and 
with inſtructions to ſay, that they only wanted a general of fame 
and experience ; that as for troops, they could themſelves furniſh a nu- 
merous army, 20000 horſe, and 350000 foot, Lucanians, Meſſapians, 
Samnites, and Tarentines. 

As ſoon as the news came to the Roman camp, that a deputation to 
Pyrrhus was decreed, Amilius ſtraight began Hoſtilities, burnt and 
deſtroy'd all before him, and forced the Tarentines in the field to take 
refuge within their walls. However not to drive them to deſpair, 
and to induce them to lay aſide the deſign of receiving Pyrrbus, he uſed 
ſome moderation, and ſent back the priſoners he had taken. Theſe 
highly extoll'd the generoſity of the Conſul ; infomuch, that many of the 
inhabitants were brought over to the Roman party; and they all in general 
began to repent of their rejecting a peace, and ſending for Pyrrhus. 
This was evident by their chuſing Agis, a friend of the Romans, to be 
their General, and the Governor of the City. 

$. V. IN the mean while the Tarentine ambaſſadors, purſuant to the 
powers they had received, made an abſolute treaty with the King of 
Epirus. He was very ready to accept the invitation into Hach, his 
head being turned with the exploits of Alexander the Great in the 
Eaſt, which he thought to imitate by mighty conqueſts in the Weſt. 

There was then at the court of Epirus, a T, Jefſalian, named Cyneas, a 
man of ſound underſtanding, and who had been a Diſciple of Demo/- 
zhenes. He was thought to approach nearer than any other orator of this 
time to the vehement and forcible eloquence of that great maſter. Pyr- 
rhus uſually employed him, as his ambaſſador to thoſe cities with whom 
he had any affair to tranſact, and the able miniſter ſucceeded fo well 
in theſe negotiations, that the King was wont to ſay, He had made more 
conqueſts by the tongue of Cyneas than by his own ſword. And for this 
reaſon he not only held him in the higheſt eſteem, but loaded him with 
honours, making him his chief miniſter and favourite. 

Cyneas perceiving that Pyrrhus was eagerly bent to paſs into [aly, 
and 8 one day at leiſure, and in a humour for free converſa- 


tion, thus began: The RoMans, SIR, are reported to be great 3 
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and to rule over many brave and warlike nations. Should God grant us, ne- V. of R. 472, 
vertheleſs, to vanquiſh them, what uſe ſhall we make of our vittory ? Bef. /. C. 280. 
The thing ſpeaks of itſelf, anſwered Pyrrhus ; the Romans once conquered, Conſul· . 
there is no city, Barbarian or Greek in Italy, that will dare to refiſt us. We 

ſhall be immediately maſters of that whole country; whoſe extent, wealth, and 

power, no body is better apprized of than yourſelf. Cyneas, (after a ſhort 

ſilence,) And when we have conquered Italy, What are we to do next? 
Pyrrhus (not yet perceiving his drift) Next? Why, there is Sicily juſt by. 
Me opens her arms to receive us, a rich and populous Iſland, and eafily ſub- 
dued; for fince the death of Agathocles, the cities are all in confuſion and 
anarchy. bat you ſay, replied Cyneas, ſeems very probable indeed. 
But is the conqueſt of Sicily to put an end to our expeditions ? No cer- 


prifes. 


thage 


and feaſt, and 


our 
danger? 


Mon ſicur Paſcal, in his diſcourſe of the 
Miſery of Man, has a much admired reflec- 
tion on this advice of CYNEAs to PYRRAvs. 

THERE is nothing more capable of 
letting us into the knowledge human 
miſery, than an enquiry after the real cauſe 
of that perpetual hurry and confuſion, in 
which we paſs our lives, 

The ſoul is ſent into the body, to be the 
ſojourner of a few days. She knows that 
this is but a ſtop, till ſhe may embark for 
eternity ; and that a ſmall ſpace is allowed 
her to prepare for the voyage. The main 
part of this ſpace is 09. 4-4 7 il her by the 
neceſſities of nature; and but a ſlender pit- 
tance left to her own diſpoſal : And yet this 
moment which remains, does fo ſtrangely 
oppreſs and perplex her, that ſhe only ſtu- 
dies how to loſe it: She feels an intolerable 
burthen, in being obliged to live with her- 
iclf, and think of herſelf; and therefore, her 
principal care is to forget herſelf, and to let 


this ſhort and precious moment paſs away 


ta'nly, cried the Kin 83 theſe ſucceſſes will be only preludes to greater enter- 

Who, in ſuch a caſe, could forbear paſſing into Africk, and to Car- 
? It is but a ſtep thither. And when we have ſubdued theſe, what 
think you ? Will any of thoſe enemies, who now give us uneaſineſs, have once 
the boldneſs to withſtand our arms? We ſhall then eaſily recover Macedon, 
and not only ſo, but in a little time be maſters of all Greece. 
true, ſaid Cyneas, Nothing can be clearer : But when we have compleated 
all theſe Conqueſts, What ſhall we do then? 
then? Why, then well live at our eaſe, my Good Friend, and drink, 
days in agreeable converſation. 
replied the Philoſopher, What hinders you from immediately poſſeſh 
that happineſs, which you propoſe to purchaſe at the expence of ſo muc 


Very 


Pyrrhus ſmiling, Do 


Ab, Sir, 


Theſe 


without reflection, by amuſing herſelf with 
things which prevent her notice of its ſpeed. 
This is the ground of all the tumultuary 
bufineſs, of all the trifling diverſions amongſt 
men ; in which our general aim is to make 
the time paſs of our hands without feeling 
it, or rather without feeling ourſelves; and, 
by getting rid of this ſmall portion of lite, 
to avoid that inward diſguſt and bitterneſs, 
which we ſhould not fail to meet with, it 
we found leifure to deſcend into our own 
breafts. For tis undeniably certain, that the 
ſoul of man is here incapable of reſt and ſa- 
tisfaftion. And this obliges her to expand 
herſelf every way, and to ſeek how ſhe may 
loſe the thoughts of her own proper being 
in a ſettled application to the things about 
her. Her very happineſs conſiſts in this for- 
tfulneſs : and to make her exquiſitely mi- 
e, no*hing more is required but the en- 
gaging her to look into herſelf, and to dwell 
at home. 


4H 2 WE 
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Theſe words rather vex'd the King, than diverted him from his deſign , 
for he could not part with the pleaſing hopes he had entertained. 
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To 


WE charge Perſons from their very infan- 
cy with the care of their own fortunes and 
honours, and no leſs of the eſtates and dig- 
nities belonging to their kindred and friends. 
We burthen them with the ſtudy of lan- 
Fuad of exerciſes, and of arts. We enter 

em in buſineſs, and perſuade them that 
they can never be truly bleſſed, unleſs by their 
induſtry and caution they in ſome meaſure 
ſecure the intereſt and glory of themſelves, 
their families, and their dependents ; and 
that unavoidable unhappineſs is entailed up- 
on the failure of any one particular in this 
kind. Thus we teach them to wear out 
their ſtrength, and to rob themſelves of 
their reſt. A ſtrange method (you'll ſay) of 
making them happy! What could be done 
with more effe& towards the inſuring them 
in miſery ? Would you know what ? Why, 
only to releaſe them from theſe cares, and to 
take off theſe burthens. For then their eyes 
and their thoughts muſt be turned inward, 
and that is the only hardſhip which they 
eſteem inſupportable. Hence if they gain 
any relaxation from their labours, we find 
them eager to throw it away upon ſome 
ſport or diverſion, which takes up their 
whole activity, and pleaſantly robs them of 
themſelves. 5 

"Tis for this reaſon, that when J have ſet 
myſelf to conſider the various agitations of 
human life, the toil and danger, to which 
we expoſe ourſelves in the court, in the camp, 
in the purſuits of ambition, which give birth 
to ſo much paſſion and contention, to ſo ma- 
ny deſperate and fatal adventures, I have 
often ſaid that the univerſal cauſe of men's 
misfortunes, was their not being able to live 
quietly in a chamber. A * who has 
enough for the uſes of this world, did he 
know the art of dwelling with himſelf, would 
never quit that repoſe and ſecurity for a voy- 
age or a ſiege; nor would take ſo much pains 
to hazard his life, had he no other aim than 
barely to live. | | 

But, upon ſtricter examination I found, 
that this averſion to home, this roving and 
reſtleſs diſpoſition proceeded from a cauſe, 
no leſs powerful than univerſal; from the 


native unhappineſs of our frail and mortal 
ſtate, which is incapable of all comfort, if 
we have nothing to divert our thoughts and 
to call us out of ourſelves, 


I ſpeak of thoſe alone who ſurvey their 
own nature, without the views of faith and 
religion. *Tis indeed one of the miracles 
of Chriſtianity, that by reconciling man to 
God, it reſtores him to his own good opi- 
nion; that it makes him able to bear the 
ſight of himſelf; and in ſome caſes, renders 
ſolitude and filence more agreeable, than all 
the intercourſe and aftion of mankind. Nor 
is it by fixing man in his own perſon, that 
it produceth theſe wonderful effects; tis by 
carrying him to God, and by ſupporting him 
under the ſenſe of his miſeries, with che 
hopes of an aſſured and compleat deliverance 
in a better life. 

But for thoſe who do not act above the 

rinciples of meer nature, tis impoſſible they 

ould without falling into an incurable cha- 
grine and diſcontent, undergo the lingring 
torment of leiſure. Man who loves nothing 
but his own perſon, hates nothing ſo much 
as to be confined to his own converſation. 
He ſeeks nothing but himſelf, and yet fies 
and avoids nothing more than himſelf; be- 
cauſe when he is obliged to look within he 
does not ſee himſelf ſuch as he could wiſh ; 
diſcovering only a hidden ſtore of inevitable 
miſeries, and a mighty vid of all real and 
ſolid good, which *tis beyond his ability to 
replen:ſh. 

Let a man chuſe his own condition, let 
him embelliſh it with all the goods and all 
the ſatisfactions he can poſſeſs or defire ; ver, 
if in the midſt of this glory and pride he is 
without buſineſs, and without diverſion, and 
has time to comtemplate on his fortunes, 
his ſpirits muſt unavoidably fink beneath the 
languithing felicity. He will of neceſſity 
torment himſelf with the proſpect of what's 
to come; and he that boaſted to have brought 
home all the ingredients of happineſs, mult 
again be ſent abroad, or condemned to do- 
meſtick miſery. | 

IS Majeſty itſelf ſo truly great, and ſuffici- 
ent, as to ſupport thoſe whom it adorns and 
encircles, under the bare thought of their 
own deur ? Is it neceſſary that this 
thought ſhould be here likewiſe diverted, as 
in the common herd of men? A vulgar per- 
ſon will be abundantly happy, if he may 
eaſe himſelf of his ſecret troubles, by apply- 
ing all his care to excel in the perfection of 
dancing. But dare we fay this of a king ? 


Or, 


as of the reſt of 7aly, 


Or, will he be more charm'd wich ſo vain 
and petty amuſements, than with the con- 
templation of his royal dignity and eſtate? 
What nobler, what more ſublime object than 
himſelf, to engage and to ſatisfy his ſpirit ? 
Might it not ſeem an envious leſſening of 
his content, to interrupt his princely thought, 
with the care of meaſuring his ſteps by an 
air of muſick, or of exactly ordering a ball, 
inſtead of leaving him to ſurvey the glories 
of his throne, and to rejoice in the excellence 
of his power ? Let us preſume to make the 
experiment : Let us ſuppoſe a prince in ſoli- 
tude, without any entertainment of ſenſe, any 
engagement of mind, any relief of coaverſa- 
tion; and we ſhall find that a prince with his 
eyes _ himſelf, is a man full of miſeries, 
and who feels them with as quick and pier- 
cing a reſentment as the loweſt among his 
ſlaves. And therefore, it has been a End- 
ing maxim, to baniſh theſe intruding and 
importunate refleftions from court, and to 
keep about the Royal Per/on thoſe who ſhall 
conſtantly purvey for the amuſement of their 
matter, by laying a train of divertiſements 
to — after buſineſs, and by watching 
his hours of leiſure, to pour in immediately 
a freſh ſupply of mirth and ſport, that no 
vacancy may be left, in life that is, the 
court abounds with men, who have a won- 
derful activity in taking care that His Ma- 
7% ſhall not be alone, well-knowing that 
ſolitude is but another name for miſery, and 
that the ſupreme pitch of worldly greatneis 
is too nice and weak, to bear the examina- 
tion of a thought. 

—WHENCE comes it to paſs, that men 
are tranſported to ſuch a degree with gaming, 
hunting, or other diverſions, which ſeem to 
have taken an abſolute poſſeſſion of their 
ſouls ? not becauſe there is any real and in- 
trinſick good to be, obtained by theſe pur- 
ſaits ; not becauſe they imagine that true 
happineſs is to be found in the money which 
they win at play, or in the beaſt which they 
run down in the chace : For ſhould you pre- 
ſent them beforehand with both theſe, toſave 
their trouble, they would be unanimous in 
rejecting the propoſal. *Tis not the gentle 
and eaſy part which they are fond of, ſuch as 
may give them leiſure and ſpace for thought ; 
but 'tis the heat and the hurry, which divert 
them from the mortification of thinking. 

I 


Chap. XXV. The Roman His Tory. 


To eonceal his 8 making himſelf maſter of Tarentum, as well V. of R 4-2. 
artfully inſerted a clauſe in the treaty with his 


Cog 
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A MAN, that by gaming every day for 
ſome little ſtake, paſſeth away his life with- 
out uneaſineſs or melancholy, would yet be 
render'd oy ſhould you give him every 
morning the ſum which he 7 poſſibly win 
all day, upon condition to forbear. It will be 
ſaid, perhaps, that tis the amuſement of the 
play which he ſeeks, and not the gain. Yet 
if he plays for nothing, his gaiety is over, 
and the ſpleen recovers full poſſeſſion. Baie 
amuſement, therefore, is not what he pro- 
185 a languiſhing amuſement without 

eat or paſſion, would but diſpirit and fa- 
tigue him: He muſt be allowed to raiſe and 
chaff himſelf, by propoſing a happineſs in 
the gaining of that which he would deſpiſe, 
if Irs him not to venture, and by creating 
a fictitious object, which ſhall excite and em- 
ploy his defire, his anger, his hope, and his 
ear, 

—WE have ſeen the utmoſt that human 
invention can do, in projecting for human hap- 
pineſs. Thoſe who content themſelves bare! 
with demonſtrating the vanity and jittlenefa 
of common diverhons, are indeed acquainted 
with one part of our miſeries ; for a conſide- 
rable part it 15, to be thus capable of taking 
pleaſure in things ſo baſe and inſignificant. 
But they apprehend not the cauſe and prin- 
ciple which renders theſe miſeries even neceſ- 
ſary to us, ſo long as we remain uncured of 
that inward and natural infirmity of not be- 
ing able to bear the fight of our own condi- 
tion. The hare which men buy in the 
market cannot ſcreen them from this view; 
but the field and the chaſe afford an approved 
relief. And therefore when we reproach them 
with their low and ignoble aim, and obſerve 
to them how little ſatis faction there is in that 
which they follow with ſo much contention 
and ardour, did they anſwer upon mature 
judgment, they would acknowledge the equi- 
ty of our cenſure, and would ingenuouſly de- 
clare, that they propoſed nothing in theſe 
purſuits but the bare violence of the motion, 
ſuch as might keep them ſtrangers to the 
ſecrets of their ſoul; and that therefore they 
made choice of objects, which, how worthleſs 
ſoever in reality, were yet of an engaging 
and attractive nature, and able to engroſs the 
activity of all their powers. And the reaſon 
why they don't anſwer in this manner, is the 
want of chis acquaintance with their * 

om. 
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allies, That when he had delivered them from their dangers, he ſhould no 
be hindered from returning to Epirus. And to ſecure their fidelity, he de- 
tained ſome of their ambaſſadors under pretence of wanting their aſſiſtance, 
After theſe precautions, he ſent away Cyneas with three thouſand men to 
Tarentum. This eloquent miniſter ſoon found means to depoſe Agis from 
the Government, and to get poſſeſſion of the Citadel. | 

In the mean time AÆmilius, the Roman Conful, finding that there was no 
poſſibility of attempting any thing with ſucceſs againſt Tarentum this 
campaign, reſolved to march his army into winter quarters in Apulia, 
Being obliged to paſs thro? certain defiles, ſtraitened by the ſea on one 
ſide and high hills on the other, he was there attacked by the Epirots and 
T arentines ; 6 great numbers of barks fraught with Baltes (Engines 
for throwing ſtones of a vaſt weight) and from the hills which they had 
covered with archers and lingers ; nevertheleſs by placing, between him 
and the enemy, his Tarentine priſoners, whom they were unwilling to 
hurt, he preſerved his Legions from ſuffering any conſiderable Joſs 
Having quarter'd his troops, he himſelf repaired to Rome, where his 
collegue Marcius had a Triumph for ſome conqueſts he had made in 


Hetruria. 


ſom. A gentleman believes with all fince- 
rity that there's ſomewhat great and noble in 
Hunting, and will be ſure to tell you, that 
*tis a Royal Sport. You may hear the like 
defence and encomium of any other exerciſe 
or employment, which men affect or purſue. 
'They imagine that there muſt needs be ſome- 
what real and ſolid in the objects themſelves. 
They are perſuaded, that could they but gain 
ſuch a point, they ſhould then repoſe them- 
ſelves with content and pleaſure; and are 
under an inſenſibility of the inſatiable nature 
of this defire. They believe themſelves to be 
heartily engaged in the attainment of reſt, 
while they are indeed employed in nothing 
elle but the {earch of continual and ſucceſſive 
drudgery. 

Men have a ſecret inſtinct, prompting 
them to ſeek employment or recreation ; 
which proceeds from no other cauſe but the 
ſenſe of their inward pain, and never- ceaſing 
torment. They have another ſecret inſtinct, 
a relique of their primitive nature, which aſ- 
ſures them, that the ſum of their happineſs 
conſiſts in eaſe and repoſe. And upon theſe 
two oppoſite inſtincts they form one confuſed 
deſign, lurking in the receſſes of their ſoul, 
which engages them to proſecute the latter by 
the intervention of the | Ma 6 and conſtantly 
to perſuade themſelves, that the fatisfaQtion 
they have hitherto wanted will infallibly at- 


CHAP. 


tend them, if by ſurmounting certain difficul- 
ties, which they now look in the face, they 
may open a ſafe paſſage to peace and tran- 

quillity. | 
Thus our liſe runs out. We ſeek ref, 
by encountering ſuch particular impediments, 
which if we are able to remove, the conſe- 
quence is, that the reſt which we have ob- 
tained becomes itſelf a grievance. For we 
are ruminating every moment either on the 
miſeries we feel, or on thoſe we fear. And 
even when we ſeem on all ſides to be placed 
under ſhelter, the affections, which are ſo na- 
turally rooted in us, fail not to regret their 
loſt dominion, and to diffuſe their melancho- 
lic poiſon through the ſoul. 
AND therefore when Cyneas, ſo gravely 
admoniſhed Pyrrhus who propoſed to enjoy 
himſelf with his friends after he ſhould have 
conquered a good part of the world, that he 
would do much better to anticipate his own 
happineſs, by taking immediate poſſeſſion ot 
this eaſe and quiet, without purſuing it thro' 
ſo much fatigue : The pou? he gave was 
indeed full of difficulty, and ſcarce more ra- 
tional than the proje& of that young ambi- 
tious Prince. Both the one and the other opi- 
nion ſuppoſed that which is falſe, that a man 
can reſt ſatisfied with himſelf and his preſent 
poſſeſſions, without filling up the void ſpace 
in his heart with imaginary expectations. 
Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus muſt inevitably have been unhappy, faction, than the heat and tumult of ſo many V. of R. 


either without or with the conqueſt of the expeditions, and ſo many battles, which he Bef. J. C. — 


world; and perhaps that ſoft and peaceful was then forming and fighting in his mind. 171 Conſul. 
life which bis miniſter adviſed him to em- See Penſces de Paſchal ©. jd tranſlated by * 
brace was leſs capable of giving him ſatiſ- Mr. Baſil Kennet, 


C H A P. XXVI. 


$. I. Pyrrhus (whoſe Character is given) being arrived at Tarentum takes 
meaſures to turn the Tarentines from the purſuit of Pleaſures, te which 
they are entirely addicted. The villainous behaviour of a Legion of Cam- 
anian Soldiers, which had been ſent by the Roman Republic to garriſon 
hegium af the requeſt of the inhabitants. F. II. Pyrrhus ſends à letter 
to the Conſul Lævinus, requiring him to ſubmit the quarrel between Rome 
and Tarentum 10 his arbitration. Lævinus, in anſwer, returns a defi- 
ance. The Romans force Pyrrhus to & battle. F. III. The King tho) vic- 
torious, declines a ſecond battle with Lævinus, and returns to Tarentum. 
$. IV. His converſation with Fabricius, ſent from Rome to treat with him 
concerning the ranſom of Priſoners. The King ſends Cyneas to Rome with 
propoſals of Peace. The Senate moved chiefly by a warm ſpeech of Appius 


Claudius (now blind) unanimouſly refuſe to enter into any treaty of Peace with 
the King while he continues in Italy. 


\. I. HE Conſuls for the new year were P. Valerius Lævinis and Y. of R. 473. 
Tib. Coruncanius, the latter not a Roman by birth, but raiſed Bf. 3 

to the Conſulate purely for his merit. He was of Cumerium, one of the 2 e. 
Roman Municipia in Latium. It fell to him by lot to carry on the war in Cf, apud 
Hetruria, and to his Collegue to conduct that againſt the Tarentines. A- Lugdunenſes. 
milius was continued in the command of his own Troops in quality of 
Proconſul, and was ordered to march againſt the Salentines (in Tapygia,) 
who had declared for the Tarentines. The preſent exigence of affairs oblig- Or B. 4. 
ed the Romans to inliſt the Proletarii. Theſe (as has been formerly ob- ': 
ſerved) were the meaneſt of the People, and eſteemed not capable of doing 
the State any ſervice, except that of peopling the city ; hitherto the 
had never been ſuffer'd to bear arms: A wiſe part of Roman Policy, 
to make it an ignaminy to be excluded from ſerving their country in 
war. 

Pyrrbus was now arrived at Tarentum, having narrowly eſcaped ſhip- Vin, B. 18. 
wreck. The Tarentines, ſoon after the arrival of Cyneas, had ſent to the — 1. 
King a great number of Galleys, flat- bottom Veſſels, and other Tranſ- 5, SE b 
ports, whereon to embark his - and he had faild from Epirus with Pyrrbus, 392. 
20 Elephants, 3000 Horſe, 20000 heavy-arm'd Foot, 200 Archers, and 
500 Slingers. When he was got out to ſea, the wind riſing ſuddenly at 
North, and blowing hard, he was driven out of his courſe. Neverthe- 


leſs, 
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ſhip bore with the land, and kept the Halian coaſt ; but the reſt of the 
fleet could not get up; ſome of the ſhips were driven into the Libyan and 
Sicilian ſeas ; others, not being able to double the Cape of Tapygia, and 
a very boiſterous ſea throwing them in the night upon a rocky ſhore, 
they all ſuffered great damage. The Admiral, by her ſtrength and bulk, 
reſiſted the violence of the weather ; but the wind coming about, and 
blowing directly in her teeth from the ſhore, and the veſſel keeping up 
her head againſt it, ſhe was in danger of opening at every ſhock ſhe 
ſuſtained from the huge billows that broke over her. On the other hand 
to be driven off again to ſea in a raging tempeſt, and when the wind was 
continually ſhifting about, ſeemed the greateſt of all evils. In this ex- 
tremity, the veſſel not being far from land, Pyrrbus without heſitation 
threw himſelf into the ſea, His friends and guards inſtantly follow'd him, 
ſtriving with emulation to aſſiſt and ſave him, which the darkneſs of the 
night and the impetuoſity of the waves, that were repelled with a roaring 
noiſe from the ſhore, made extremely difficult. However, by day-break, 
the wind being then quite laid, he got aſhore, much fatigued and weaken- 
ed in body, but with undaunted courage, and a ſtrength of mind ſupe- 
rior to the moſt adverſe fortune. The Meſſapians, upon whole coaſt the 
King was caſt, haſtened to give him all the aſſiſtance in their power; 
and they alſo went out to meet and ſuccour ſome of his veſſels which were 
not far off, and in which were found a few Horſe, two Elephants, and about 
2000 Foot. Pyrrbus having drawn theſe together, marched with them 
directly towards Tarentum. Cyneas, upon the news of the King's approach, 
led out his troops to meet him, and conducted him into the city, where 
he was received with the acclamations of the People. | 
PYRRHUS (as we learn from Plutarch) had in his countenance a 
Majeſty that was rather terrible than auguſt. In a day of battle he was 
thought to reſemble Alexander in look, agility, impetuoſity, and ſtrength 
of arm. His conſummate knowledge in the art of war appeared even 
from the books he wrote upon that ſubject. Autigonus being aſk'd, Who 
was the greateſt Captain (of that time) aniwer'd, PyRRHus, if be lives 10 
be old : But Hannibal afterwards, ſpeaking of great Commanders in ge- 
neral, gave Pyrrbhus the firſt ® place in the whole lift. War was indeed his 
only ſtudy, and the only ſcience he thought worthy of a Prince. Neverthe- 
leſs he had a great ſhare of humanity in his natural temper, was affable and 
familiar to his friends, not eaſily provoked to anger, and the molt ardent 
of all men living to requite obligations. For which reaſon when Afropus 
died, who had done him important ſervices, he could not bear it with any 
mod ration: Not be auſe his friend had paid the indiſpenſible tribute to na- 
ture, (to die, he ſaid, was common to all) but becauſe be himſelf, by de- 
lays, had leſt the opportunity of requiting the kindneſſes he had received from 


Plutarch, in his life of Flaminius, makes Hannibal give A'cxander the firſt place, and 


bim: 
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bim: For, as PLuTARCH adds, tho money-debts may be diſcharged Y. of R. 473. 
by payment to the heirs of the creditor when he is dead, a debt of kind- Bef. J. C. 279- 
neſs can never be ſatisfied but by a return of kindneſs to the friend him.: Conſul. p. 
ſelf ; and, if he dies unrequited, it will always be a pungent grief to the 

perſon obliged, if he have a good and honeſt heart. 

His chief faults were boundleſs ambition, and a ſtrange inconſtancy in 
the purſuit of its objects. Fond of a new enterprize, he was always 
ready to quit it, how ſucceſsfully ſoever begun, the moment that a newer 
preſented itſelf to his imagination. Whatever, ſays Pluraxcn, he ac- In Pyr. 
quired by his exploits, he loſt by his vain hopes; his impatience to purſue p. 400. 
what he had not yet attained would not let him fecure what he had already 
won; which made Antigonus compare him to a man at Dice, who has 
admirable fortune, but plays ill. 

While Pyrrbus was waiting for the arrival of his ſcatter'd forces, he P. in Pyrrb. 
obſerved the diſpoſitions of the Tarentines, and was ſurprized to ſee how P. 352 
their minds were entirely bent to pleaſures, in which they thought to 
indulge themſelves as uſual, while he and his Epirots were to fight in their 
defence. To remedy this miſchief, which muſt otherwiſe naturally end 
in the ruin of 5 and their defenders, he, as ſoon as his troops had 
joined him, ſnut up the public gardens and walks, where the inhabitants 
uſed to meet to talk of news and polities; he forbad public feaſting, 
plays, and maſquerades, and incorporated the beſt bodied men of the 
people in his Phalanxes. The effeminate Tarentines groan'd under theſe 
wholſome regulations, in the execution of which the King was very ri- 
gorous. They found they had got a Maſter inſtead of an Ally; many 
of them, rather than endure fach ſtrict diſcipline withdrew from the city, 
while others expreſſed their diſcontent by ſecret murmurs and loud 
complaints. Pyrrhus had his ſpies in the city, who infinuated themſelves 
into all companies, and brought him an account of the diſcourſes of the 
malcontents. One day ſome young debauchees, heated with wine, gave 7a. Max. 
their tongues an unbounded liberty in talking againſt the King's meaſures. B. 5. c. 1. 
Pyrrhus being informed of it, order'd them to be brought before him: 1 
it true, ſaid he, that you have utter d againſt me thoſe outragious things you 
are accuſed of ? It is very true, anſwered one of them; and we ſhould have 
4 more, if our wine had not fail'd us. Pyrrhus ſmiled and diſmiſſed 
them. | | | 
But (if we may believe Zonaras) he was not ſo moderate with regard Zonaras, B. 8. 
to ſome of the Citizens, whoſe intrigues he ſuſpected and feared ; he 
cauſed the moſt factious of them to be diſpatched by private aſſaſſina- 
tions. To get rid of one Ariftarebns, a great Orator, and much in credit 
with the People, he commiſſion'd him to go to his fon in Epirus, on 
ſome buſineſs which he pretended to be of great importance. Ariſtar- 
chus ſaw through the artifice - and, the maſter of the veſſel in which he 
was to fail being at his devotion, inſtead of going to Greece, he ſteered 
to a port of Hab, and went thence to Reme. What advice he gave the Dien. apud 
Romans is uncertain: But Fabricius was diſpatched away to viſit the Colo- Fulv.Ur/inum, 

Vor. I. 41 nies 
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v. of R. 4-3. nies and allies of the Republic. Nor was the precaution unneceſſary at a 
Bef. J. C. 279. time when a Prince, ſo illuſtrious for his exploits in the Eaſt, undertook 
172 Conſul-p. to deliver the Italians from the domination of the Republic. + 
An extraordinary event, which had happened a little before, had alſo 
given the Romans much uneaſineſs, and brought a great diſcredit on them 
in their Colonies and among their Allies. While Hyrrbus was coming to 
Tarentum, and the Carthaginians infeſted all the coaſts of the Jonian ſea, 
the inhabitants of Rhegium, ſituated in the ſouthern extremity of 7raly, 
pelyb. B. 1. near Sicily, applied to the Republic for a Roman Garriſon to defend them 
7 from an Invaſion. A Legion was raiſed in Campania for that purpoſe, 
and ſent to them under the command of one Decius Jubellus. Theſe ſoldiers, 
who had been uſed to a laborious life, began ſoon to envy the inhabitants 
the pleaſures and eaſe in which they lived, and it was not long before they 
formed and executed a ſcheme to make thoſe advantages their own. They 
forged letters from the Rhegians. to Pyrrbus, importing an offer to put 
the place into his hands; and under this pretext they maſſacred all the 
chief men of the place at a banquet, and then fell upon the reſt, whom 
they either put to the ſword, or drove out of the city. As for the women, 
they obliged them to marry the murderers of their fathers and huſbands. 
This news was brought to Rome at a time when the circumſtances of the 
Republic would not allow the Romans to take vengeance on the perfidious 


6:96 . 
Liv. Epit. 11. 


Legion. 
Plut. in Fyrrb. F. II. PYRRHUS hearing at Tarentum that the Conſul Lævinus was 
p. 392. come with an army into Lucania, a province in alliance with the Taren- 


tines, and was committing hoſtilities there, wag 94 it ſhameful to. con- 
tinue longer ſhut up within walls; and though he had not received any 
reinforcements from the Samnites and Meſſapians, or other allies of the 
Tarentines, he took the field. But firſt he wrote the following letter to 
Jen. B. 8. Lævinus. PyRRRUS to LAvinus Health. I am informed that you com- 
mand an army which is to make war againſt the Tarentines. Diſband it 
without delay, and then come and expoſe your pretenſions before me. When 
have heard both parties, I will give judgment, and I know how to make 
my ſentence be obey'd. To this Lævinus anſwer' d: Know, Pyrrhus, that 
we neither admit you for a Judge, nor fear you as an Enemy. Does it be- 
come you to aſſume the character of a Judge over us, you who have yourſelf 
injured us by landing in Italy without our conſent * We will have no Ar- 
bitrator but Mars, the author of our race, and the protector of our arms. 
The King, who expected no other kind of anſwer, march'd his army 
without delay into the plain between the cities of Pandaſia and Heraclea ; 
and underſtanding that the Romans were encamped not. far from him on 
the other ſide the Siris, (a river which waters the country then called Lu- 
cania, and which empties itſelf into the Gulph of Tarentum) he rode 
up to the banks of it to take a view of their camp. When he had 
Plut. Life of conſidered it well, its form and ſituation, with the manner in which the 
Pyrrhus, p- Romans poſted their advanced guards, and had obſerved ſome other parts 
393. of their diſcipline, he was much ſurpriſed, and turning to one : = 
| riends 
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friends who ſtood near him, Megacles, ſaid he, this Ox DER of the Barbari- V. of R. 473. 
ans is not Barbarian. What they are able to do in fight we ſhall ſee hereafter. Bef. J. C. 259. 
And being now a little more anxious about the ſucceſs of the war than — 
before, he reſolved to wait within his camp for the arrival of his confe- 
derates; and he poſted ſome troops on the banks of the river to hinder the 
Romans from paſling it. Lævinus neyertheleſs, knowing of what conſe- 
quence it was to come to an engagement with the Epirot before he could 
receive the reinforcements he expected, and having exhorted his troops 
not to be intimidated by the reputation of Pyrrbus, or by his Elephants 
(animals which they had never yet ſeen) made his Infantry ford the ſtream 
in the very face of the enemy's advanced guard, while his Cavalry paſſed 
the river in different places, and wherever they could; ſo that the Epirors 
fearing to be ſurrounded, retired in all haſte to their main body. Pyrrhys 
upon the firſt notice of this motion, which much ſurpriſed him, directing 
the Officers of his Infantry to range their troops in battalia, and keep 
them ready to march upon the firſt ſignal, he himſelf with the Horte 
amounting to about 3000, advanced with all diligence to charge the Ro- 
mans, before their whole army could recover firm footing, and get into 
order. But the Roman Cavalry being already formed, received him as 
men well exerciſed in ſuſtaining furious attacks. The beauty and luſtre of 
the King's arms made him very conſpicuous, and his actions preſently 
convinced all who obſerved him, that his reputation did not exceed his 
merit; for in this fight, neither did his courage tranſport him beyond the 
duties of a careful General, nor his attention to direct others, hinder him 
from diſplaying his perſonal Valour. 

During the heat of the combat, Leonatus a Macedonian, obſerving that Plat. ilia. 
an Italian horſeman had ſingled out the King, whoſe every motion he 
watched and followed, gave Pyrrhus notice of it, adviſing him to beware 

of that Barbarian, who, he ſaid, ſeemed to have formed ſome great de- 
ſign. PyrRAvs anſwered; No man, LEoNATVUs, can avoid his Deſtiny ; 
be aſſured, however, that neither that Italian, nor any other, ſhall have much 
ſatisfaftion from an Encounter with me this day. He had ſcarce ended theie - 
words, when the 7talian quickning his horſe, and making directly at the 
King, aimed a furious ſtroke at him with his lance, but wounded only his 
hor, Leonatus, at the ſame time, wounded that of the Italian, and both 
horſes fell to the ground with their riders. Pyrrbus was inſtantly ſur- 
rounded by a troop of his friends, who carried him off, having lain the 
lralian, who fought with great bravery. 5 

This adventure taught Pyrrbus to be more cautious. Seeing his Ca- 
valry ſhrink, he ordered his Infantry to advance; but before he put him- 
ſelf at their head to renew the charge, he gave his mantle and arms to 
Megacles, in exchange for his. The battle was obſtinately fought on 
both ſides, and the victory continued a long time doubtful. The 
King's changing his arms (tho? prudently done for the ſafety of his per- 

ſon) had like to have loſt him the day. For MzecacLts being miſ- 
taken for the Kinc, was attacked * great numbers of the enemy, 15 
412 8 a 
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at laſt wounded and unhors'd by a Roman Knight, who pulling away 
his helmet and mantle, rode full ſpeed with them to Lævinus, crying 
out, that he had ſlain Pyrrhus. Theſe ſpoils being carried as in triump 
through all the ranks, fill'd the Roman army with inexpreſſible joy, ſo 
that the air rung with ſhouts of victory; while the Grecian troops were 
{truck with conſternation and diſmay. | 

The King no ſooner perceived the ill effect of this miſtake, but with 
all diligence he flew along the Lines bare-headed, ſtretching out his 
hands to his ſoldiers, and by his voice confirming the evidence of their 
eyes. The combat was then renewed, and Fyrrbus bringing his ele- 
phants into the wings, quickly obtained the victory. For the Roman 
Battalions ſeeing their Cavalry put to rout by thoſe huge animals, whoſe 
unuſual form, noiſes, and ſmell, terrified the horſes, and finding them- 
ſelves both charged in flank, and overborn by the force and bulk of 
thoſe ſtrange beaſts, gave way to neceſſity, and ſaved themſelves as well 
as they could by haſty flight; nor did they ſtop to defend their camp, but 
ran quite beyond it, leaving both that and the honour of the day entirely 
to Pyrrbus. 

Dionyſius writes, that near 15000 Romans were ſlain in this battle, and 
that Pyrrhus loſt 13000 of his men, But other authors leſſen the loſs on 
both ſides. The King treated the priſoners, amounting to about 1800, 
with all poſſible humanity, and eſteemed them the more for refuſing to 
enliſt themſelves in his ſervice. | 

The fame of this victory was ſoon ſpread over all [taly, much to the 
reputation of Pyrrhus ; for it was a rare thing, that a Roman Conſul, 
with a ſelect army, ſhould loſe in pitch'd battle, not only the field, but 
the camp itſelf. And this honour was the more bravely won by the Epi- 
rot, as he had none of his 7alian Allies to aſſiſt him, except the un- 
warlike Tarentines. Neither could he well diſſemble his content in having 
the glory of this action ſo peculiarly his own. His ſatisfaction was viſible 
in his face, even while he was ſeverely reprimanding the Lucamans and 
Samnites (who joined him ſoon after the battle). for their tardineſs. 
To attach them the more firmly to him, he gave them a ſhare of the 
booty. 

. lil. B U T now the King of Epirus, with his victorious army, broke 
like a torrent into the countries in alliance with the Republic, and many 
cities ſurrendering to him, he advanced within 30 miles of Rome 
Zonaras relates, that the King being diſappointed in his deſigns upon 
Capua and Naples, thought to march into Hetruria, join the enemies of 
the Roman Republic in that country, and thence go and beſiege Rome; 
but that hearing there was an alliance juſt concluded between the Hetru- 
rians and Romans, and that the Conſul Coruncanius, who by a ſucceſsful 


* Florus, Book I. c. 18. in his poetic ſtrain. and duſt at twenty miles diſtance, à viceſimo 
tells us, that Pyrrhus from a hill near Præ- lapide oculos trepidæ ciwitatis fumo ac pulvere 
nete took a view of Rome, and filled the eyes implevit. ; 
of the trembling inhabitants with- ſmoke 
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campaign had effected that alliance, was advancing againſt him, he pro- 
ceeded no further in his march. It appears, indeed, by the Capitoline 
Marbles that Tib. Coruncanius had a Triumph for his victories this year 
over the YVol/emienſes and Volcientes in Hetruria, And it is not improbable 
that theſe victories compleated the reduction of that country. Be that as 
it will, it is certain that PyrrÞbus returned to Tarentum. 

The Romans notwithſtanding the great loſs they had ſuſtained, were 
not ſo dejected, as to have any thought of aſking peace from the victor ; 
nor, tho Fabricius ſaid publickly, that the Epirots had not vanquiſhed the 
Romans, but that Pyrrhus had vanquiſhed Lævinus, did they recall the 
unfortunate Conſul : Their whole attention was to recruit his army, and 
enable him to try a ſecond engagement. Pyrrhus, in his return to Ta- Zonaras, B. 3. 
rentum, found him in Campania, with a more numerous army than that 
which he had vanquiſhed on the Banks of the Siris; and hereupon he | 
is ſaid to have cried out, I ſee plainly I was born under the Star of Her- Florus, B. 1. 
cules, I have to do with a Hydra, whoſe Heads are no ſooner lopp'd off, but 
new ones ſpring up from its blood. The Conſul offered him battle; Zenarat. B. 8. 
Pyrrbus, unwilling to refuſe it, drew up his army, and commanded the 
conductors of his elephants to force them to make their ſtrange and dread- 
ful noiſes, in order to frighten the Roman Legions ; but thele noiſes were 
anſwered by ſo univerſal and terrible a ſhout from the Romans, that the 
King who found his ſoldiers diſinay'd, thought fit to decline the engage- 
ment, pretending that the Omens were not favourable ; and the Conſul 
not forcing him to fight, he purſued his march to Tarentum. 

$. IV. WHIL E Fyrrbus continued quiet in this city, he had time to 
reflect on the bravery, conduct, and ſtrength of the Romans. He con- 
ſider'd that they were better able to endure many ſuch loſſes as they had 
ſuffered, than he many ſuch victories as he had won, And he concluded 
therefore, that the only means to ſave his reputation, was an honourable 
por He was full of theſe refleftions, when to his inexpreſſible joy 
e heard that an embaſſy was * coming to him from the Senate ; he 


terms. Hannibal, indeed, before the battle 
of Zama, talks much-to Scipio of the mutabi- 
lity of fortune, and the viciſſitudes of war; 
but this was in order to diſpoſe him to grant Fler. Epit. and 
peace to the Carthaginians, whom he had Zon. L. 8. 
reduced to extremity. 
Neither can I ſee what there was unbe- 
coming in Fabricius's propoſal, even upon the 
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Authors are not agreed concerning the 
time of this embaſſy, whether it was after 
Cyneas had been to Rome or before. Plu- 
tarch (whom Mr. Rollin follows) makes it 
poſterior to Cyneaz's journey thither; and Dio- 
ny/ius ſeems to do the ſame. But, if we con- 
ſider the 8 manner in which Cyneas 
was diſmiſſed by the Senate, with an abſolute 


refuſal, of entring into any treaty with the 
King while he continued in {ady, at leaſt it 
is very unlikely that Fabricius, after ſuch a 
refuſal, ſhould apply himſelf to Pyrrhus in 
the manner Dionyſus repreſents, preaching 
about the inconſtancy of fortune, and as if 
he was aſking a favour. He is made to ſpeak 
more like an ambaſſador from a people who 
ſued for peace, than from the proud Roman 


Senate, who rejected it even upon reaſonable 


ſuppoſition that the Romans had rejected a 


. peace offered. A releaſe of priſoners by way 


of ranſom or exchange, is what ſurely with- 
out any indecency may be propoſed to an 
enemy, notwithſtanding that a 
been refuſed to that enemy upon 
Yet Dionyſius makes Pyrrhus reprove the am- 
baſſadors as guilty herein of an unworthy 
proceeding.— Txir u Ti Tea" reitet, & 0. 
— D. Hal. in Legat. p. 711. Dr. Hud/. edit. 

| pleaſed 
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pleaſed himſelf with the e that it was to aſk that peace 
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which he himſelf ſo much defired. But when the three Reman Ambaſ: 
ſadors, Cornelius Dolabella, Fabricius, and Æmilius Papus, after a ſplendid 
reception, were admitted to an audience, they propoſed nothing more than 
a releaſe of the Roman Priſoners, either by way of exchange, or for ſuch a 
ranſom per head, as ſhould be agreed - et Pyrrhus, after a moment's 
ſilence, anſwered, That he would confider of the matter, and let them know 
his reſolution. Accordingly he aſſembled his Council ; and there Cyneas, 
who knew his maſter's inclination, propoſed that an embaſſy ſhould be 
immediately ſent to Rome to negotiate a peace, of which one of the 
conditions ſhould be the releaſe of the Roman Priſoners without ranſom. 
The reſt of the Council declared themſelves of the ſame opinion, and the 
King gave the Romans an anſwer conformable to it. | 
Pyrrbus after this deſired a private conference with Fabricius, who, he 
had heard, was the man moſt eſteemed, for his virtue, of any in the Re- 
public, a brave and able warrior, and very Pao The King taking 
him apart, told him, He had been informed of his diftinguiſh'd merit, and 
of his poverty ſo unſuitable to it; that he thought a Prince could never employ 
his wealth and power to a nobler purpoſe, than that of raiſing the fortune of 
an indigent great man; and that for this reaſon be. had reſolved to beſtow ſuch 
riches upon him, as ſhould put him, at leaſt, upon an equality with the moſt 
opulent nobles of Rome. The King added; nor yet imagine, FaBRicivs, 
that my intention is to aſk any thing, in return, that can be inconſiſtent with 
the regard you owe your country. 1 demand nothing but your aid in negotiating 
the peace which I am deſirous to conclude with the Roman Senate. You know 
very well, that I cannot with honour abandon the Tarentines, and the other 
Greeks who are ſettled in this part of Italy, before I have ſecured to them a 
peace with Rome upon equitable terms. Some preſſing affairs call me back into 
my own country, and this makes me the more ſollicitous to finiſh. our war by an 
amicable treaty. If my being a KING renders me ſuſpected by the Senate, be- 
cauſe 


caſion of letting us know their unfavourable nation againſt his perſecutors, by ſaying, 
opinion of 3 Plutarch, ſpeaking of this That Ariſtomachus was not only an Anso- 
very Pyrrbus, ſays, Kincs have no reaſon to ©* LuTE PRINCE, but deſcended from anceſtors, 
complain when inferior men change fides, and ** who had been ABSOLUTE PrINCes, What 
wiolate faith for private advantage, ſeeing, in ** more bitter accuſation (ſays Pelybius) could 
this, they do but imitate them who are the great ** any one eaſily have brought againſt him? 
maſters in perfidy and treachery ; and whoſe * What charge heavier with crime could he 
maxim ic, that no man purſues his own in- „have loaded him with? For ſurely this 
tereſt with ſo much prudence, as he who has name of ArsOLUrE Prince cn A the 
no regard to juſtice. „ very height of impiety ; it imports all the 
And Polybias (L. ii. p. 202.) reproves the © kinds of injuſtice and wickedneſs, that 
folly of Phylarchus, an hiſtorian, who in giv- © can be committed by man.” Kalreg © 
ing an account of the miſerable end of Ari- ovyygapivs Suniperc adtiw airs v Iota x 
ftomachus, King of Argos, whom (as he pre- waparyouolai Te axtorrag ig 73 perro 
tends) the Achaians had put to death by tor- r omayaraxteis i olg imabir, & pivoy aur 
ture, endeavours to heighten the glory of @n0i v“ TUPamu, GXMAG x) ix TupaNu 
rieb 
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cauſe other Princes have made no ſcruple to violate the faith of treaties, be 
you yourſelf my ſecurity. When the peace is made, come and aſſiſt me with your 
counſels ; I will undertake nothing without your advice; you ſhall be my chief 
miniſter, my lieutenant in the field, nay a ſbarer with me in all that I poſſeſs. 
I have need of an boneſt man, and a faithful friend, and you have need of a 
generous Prince, a Prince, whoſe munificence may enable you to make your vir- 
tues, and your talents for great affairs more conſpicuous, and more uſeful : Let 
us therefore mutually contribute to each other*s happineſs. 

+ Fapricivs anſwered in words to this effect: 

Tou have indeed, been rightly informed concerning my poverty. My whole V. of R. 473. 
eſtate conſiſts in a houſe of but mean appearance, and à little ſpot of ground, Bef.7 C. 279. 
from which, by my own labour, I draw my ſupport. But if, by any means, '7* <onlul-p. 
you have been perſuaded to think, that this poverty makes me leſs conſidered in 
my Country, or in any degree unhappy, you are extremely deceived. I have 
no reaſon to tomplain of Fortune. She ſupplies me with all that nature re- 
quires, and, if I am without ſuperfluities, I am alſo free from the deſire of 
them. With theſe, I confeſs, I ſhould be more able to ſuccour the neceſſitous, 
the only advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied: but as ſmall as 
my poſſeſſions are, I can ſtill contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the 
ſtate, and the affiſtance of my friends. With regard to Honours, my 
Country places me, poor as I am, upon a level with the richeſt : For 
Rome Knows no qualifications for great employments but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the moſt auguſt ceremonies of- religion; ſhe 
intruſts me with the command of her armies; ſhe confides to my care the 
moſt important negotiations : my poverty does not leſſen the weight and influ- 
ence of my Counſels in the Senate; the Roman People honour me for that 
very poverty which you conſider as à diſgrace ;, they know the many opportuni- 
ties 1 haue had, in war, to enrich myſelf without incurring cenſure ; they are 
convinced of my difintereſted zeal for their proſperity; and, if I have any 
thing to complain of in the return they make me, it is only the excels of their 
applauſe. What value then can I ſet upon your gold and ſilver? What King 
can add any thing to my fortune? Always attentive to diſcharge the duties in- 
cumbent on me, I have A MIND FREE FROM SELF-REPROACH, and I have 
an HONEST FAME. 


m:Quxivas Tavrrg IN A xanhyelas virge- indignation or pity for the ſufferings of 
rig d inmrerv ScFiwy Punart . a vag Afriſemachus, by telling us. that he not only awas 
T&Vphc Treiix;es THY Gg inOucwv, Y 4 TYRANT himfelf, but deſcended from anceſtors, 
racag rig,, Ta; bs aricwnug ae % who had been as great TYRANTS as he. 
T XOX as. Cornelius Nepos, ſpeaking of Milliades has 
The reader obſerves, that the word which, theſe words. Cherſoneſi omnes illos quas 
in this paſſage of Pylybivs, has been tranſlated habitarat annos, perpetuam obtinuerat domi- 
\ ABSOLUTE On is rung. [TYraxT] nationem, ꝓrannusque fuerat appellatus, ſed 
an appellation frequently uſed by the antients juſtus. Non erat enim vi conſequutus, ſed 
to ſignify only A prince with abſolute and per- ſuorum weluntate, eamque poteſlatem bonitate 
fetual power ; in which ſenſe it is uſed by Phy- retinuerat. Omnes autem et habentur, et 
/archus on the preſent occaſion. We cannot dicuntur tyranni, qui poteſtate ſunt perpetua 
poſſibly ſuppoſe him fo very unſkilled in the in ea civitate, quæ libertate uia eſt. 
Pathetic, as to endeavour at exciting either 
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v. of R. 473. 
Bef. J. C. 279. 
172 Conſul-p. 
Plut. in Pyrr. 
P. 395 


Piat. ibid. 


Plut. 16. P- 
396. 
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The King perceiving by this anfwer that Fabricius abſolutely refuſed 
his offers, preſſed him no farther. The next day, knowing that he had 
never ſeen an elephant, and being deſirous to try whether he could fur- 
prize and diſcompoſe him, he commanded the largeſt he had of thoſe 
animals to be armed, and led to the place where he intended to converſe 
with the ambaſſador. The beaſt was to ſtand concealed behind ſome 
hangings till a ſign ſhould be made for his appearance. The King's or- 
dre teins unctually executed, the ſignal was given, the hangings were 
ſuddenly drawn aſide, and the enormous animal, ſtretching out his trunk 
over the head of the Roman, made a moſt terrifying noiſe. Fabricius 
betrayed not the leaſt emotion, but turning towards Pyrrhus, ſaid with 
a ſmile, Neither your Gold yeſterday, nor your Great Beaſt to day have made 
any impreſſion upon me. 

While they were — at table in the evening, diſcourſing of various 
ſubjects, but eſpecially of Greece, and the philoſophers of that country, 
CyNnEAs happened to mention Ericuxus; and he began to relate 
the principles of the Epicurean doctrine : That the Divinity, far re- 
moved from love and hatred, compaſſion and anger, and wholly regardleſs of 
humankind, lived through all ages, without atftion, and without providence, 
totally abſorpt in an, uninterrupted flow of delights. That PLEASURE was 
alſo the SOVEREIGN GOOD of Max; and that, for this reaſon, all public 
employments, all ſollicitude for the public weal ſhould be carefully ſhunn'd by 
the wiſe, as inconſiſtent with a life of happineſs. Cyneas was going on, 
when with a loud voice, O HxRCULESs, cried FaBrxicivs, May Pyr- 
RHUS and the TARENTINES be heartily of this SECT, while they are at war 
with us| The King greatly admiring the wiſdom and virtue of the Roman 
became more deſirous than ever to conclude an alliance with his Repub- 
lic. He therefore, once more, took him apart, and warmly preſſed him 
to employ his endeavours for a ſpeedy accommodation, — requeſt- 
ing of him at the ſame time, that, as ſoon as the peace ſhould be made, 
he would come and live at his court, where he promiſed him the firſt 
place among all his friends and captains. . Fabricius anſwer'd in a kind 
of whiſper, Jou don't conſider, Six, your own intereſt in what you propoſe ; 
for if thoſe who now honour and admire you, come once to have experience of 
me, they will chuſe rather to have me for their King than you. Pyrrhus 
was not in the leaſt offended with this anſwer, but to his friends highly 
commended the exalted ſoul of the Roman; upon whoſe ſingle parole he 
alſo ſuffer'd the * priſoners to go to Rome to celebrate the feſtival of the 
Saturnalia. 6 

And now Fyrrbus having reſolved to ſend Cyneas to negotiate a peace 

with 

The Senate (according to Plutarch) diverſity in the accounts of Plutarch, Tuſtin, 
careful of Fabriciuss honour and their own, Florus, and Zonarat. Some ſay, the priſoners 
commanded every priſoner upon pain of were abſolutely releaſed, and that the Senate, 
death to return to Hyrrbus, as ſoon as the to puniſh them as cowards, would not ſuffer 


feſtival ſhould be over. them to ſerve again in the field, but ſent 
With reſpect to this affair there is a great them to garriſon Towns. 
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with the Roman Senate, inſtructed him, if we may believe Plutarch, to V. of R. 473. 
aſk nothing of the Romans but their + friendſhip, and a ſufficient ſecurity Bef. J. C.279. 
for the Tarentines. Upon which conditions he offerd to ceaſe all hoſtilities, '7* Conſul p. 
releaſe the captives, and aſſiſt the Republic in the conqueſt of 7taly. 1 
Together with theſe inſtructions, Fyrrbus furniſhed his Ambaſſador 
with magnificent preſents for thoſe perſons whoſe aſſiſtance would be ne- 
com to compaſs what he deſired ; nor did he forget rare and precious 
toys for the Roman Ladies, by whoſe means he hoped to ſmooth the 
rugged ſpirit of their Huſbands in his favour. Some authors report, 
that Cyneas found both men and women fo ſteady and uncorrupt, that not 
one of either ſex would receive any of his preſents : but Zonaras affirms, ,. Pl. & 
that many even of the Senators were gained by the liberality of Pyrrbus. For. 
Be that as it will, it is certain, that after Qneas had had his audience in 
the Senate, ſeveral of the Conſcript Fathers diſcover'd a ſtrong inclination 
to accept the Y propoſed, aſſigning for reaſons, the battle they had 
already loſt, the hazard they were in of loſing another ( Pyrrhus's ſtrength 
being now greatly augmented by the junction of his Lalian allies) and the 
fatal conſequences that might attend a ſecond overthrow. A rumour of 
this diſpoſition in the Senate being ſpread through the city, came to the Ph, in Pyre. 
ears of Appius Claudius. He had for ſome time, on account of his great p. 3094. 
age and the loſs of his ſight, retired from all public buſineſs, * and con- 
fined himſelf wholly to his family. Upon hearing the report of what 
paſs'd in the Senate, he cauſed himſelf to be carried in the arms of his 
domeſtics to the door of the Senate-houſe. There his ſons and his ſons- 
in-law met him, and led him into the aſſembly, which was huſh'd into a 
E filence the moment he appear d. The venerable old man was 
ardly enter'd, when he thus began. 
« Hitherto, Romans, I have borne the loſs of my ſight with wearineſs 
and impatience; but my great affliction now is, that I am only lind, 
and that I am not deaf too; that I am able to hear of thoſe ſhameful 
reſolutions you are taking, and of that infamous Treaty which is to 
extinguiſh the glory of the Roman name. What then is become of 
all thoſe brave diſcourſes, thoſe lofty, ſounding words, with which 
you are wont to make all places ring, That if Alexander had come into 
Italy when we were young, and our Fathers in the t igour of their age; 


+ Other writers make his demands to be 


cc 
cc 


to reconcile them with the offer which' Pyr- 


more extenſive, and fay, that he required, 
in favour,of all the Greek cities in Italy, the 
|| enjoyment of their laws and liberty; and 
further, that the Republic ſhould reſtore to 
the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttian:, what- 
ever ſhe had conquer'd from them. Theſe 
demands, if they were made, may well ac- 
count for the warm indignation which Appius 
Claudius the Blind * "0 as we ſhall pre- 
ſently find, at the Senate's liſtening to Pyr- 
rhus's miniſter. But then it will be difficult 


rhus at the ſame time made the Romans, to 
aſſiſt them in the conqueſt of Italy. The 
Teſuits, aware of this inconvenience, have 
made Cyneas ſpeak only of the Weſt of 
ltaly. 

his Appius Claudius had been Qyxfer in 
the V. of R. 435 ; Curule Zdilein 438; and, 
a ſecond time, in 440; Cenſor in 441. Conſul 
in 446; Prætor in 448; Conſul, a ſecond 


time, in 457 ; Prætor, a ſecond time, in 458 ; 


Diater in 461, (according to Pighius.) 


Il Appian. apud Fulu. Urſin, 
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V. of R. 474. 
Bef. 7. C 278. 
173 Conſul-p. 


Zenaras, B. 8 
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« that if the Great Alexander had dared 7o contend in arms with Us, be 
« ewould not be now ſtiled TE InvinciBLE, but by his death or flight have 
added new luſtre to the Roman Glory? An idle tale! vain and empty 
« boaſting! Heroes indeed! you that are afraid of the Chaonians * and 
« Moloſſians, ever the prey of the Macedonians ! you, that are tremblin 
e at the name of Pyrrbus, an aſſiduous humble courtier of one of Alex- 
« ander's life-guards! a vagabond in Jraly, come hither not ſo much to 
« ſuccour the Halic Greeks, as to ſeek a ſhelter from his enemies at 
« home! And yet this mighty man, this Pyrrhas, it ſeems, is to con- 
« quer /taly; he is to ſubdue all Ttaly to Us with thoſe very forces that 
<« were not able to preſerve to Him a ſmall portion of Macedonia] No, 
«© Romans, ſuffer not his arrogance to eſcape unpuniſhed; if you condeſ- 
e cend to treat with him, your glory is at an end; Pyrrbus will himſelf 
« deſpiſe you; his allies will inſult you as a nation eaſy to be terrify'd; 
« and one diſhonourable peace will involve you in a hundred wars.” 

Appius by theſe and ſome other words to the like effect, fo awaken'd 
the Roman Piri in the Senators, that without further debate they unani- 
mouſly paſſed a decree, inſtantly to diſmiſs the Ambaſſador with this an- 
ſwer, That the Romans would enter into no Treaty with King Pyrrhus ſ½% 
long as he continued in Italy; but with all their trengih would purſue the war 
againſt him, tho he ſhould vanguiſb a thouſand Lævinus's. 

Cyneas left Rome the ſame day, and return'd to Tarentum. Tis ſaid, that 
when Pyrrbus aſk'd him his opinion of the Roman City and Senate, he 
anſwer'd, that Rome was a TEMPLE, and the SENATE an ASSEMBLY or 
Kincs. His account of what he had obſerved, greatly increaſed the 
King's admiration of the Romans; but finding that there was no hopes of 
peace, he made all poſſible preparations for the next campaign. 


C HAP. XXVII. 


F. I. The Romans come to a ſecond battle with King Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus re- 
tires to Tarentum, and the Conſuls into winter-quarters. F. II. The 
Carthaginians ſend a fleet to the aſſiſtance of the Romans againſt Pyrrhus. 
The Senate refuſe the aſſiſtance offer'd. F. III. The Romans and Epirots 
having again taken the field, the Conſuls give the king notice of the trea- 
chery of his Phyſician, «who had offer d to poiſon him for a reward. Pyr- 
rhus once more ſends Cyneas to Rome with propoſals of peace, but to ns 
effet, F. IV. Pyrrhus paſſes with his army into SICILY. 


$ I. IN the mean time the Republic choſe new Conſuls, P. Sulpicius 
Saverrio and P. Decius Mus, (whoſe father and grand-father 

were both famous for their Devotements.) The two Generals joined 
their armies, and march'd together into Apulia, where they found Pyr- 
rhus encamped near a little town called Aſculum, and where they en- 
trench'd themſelves in a plain at the foot of the Apennines. This plain 
was divided by a large deep ſtream, which likewiſe ſeparated the two 
camps. For ſome time the Romans and Epirots ſeem'd to ſtand in we 
0 
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of each other. The latter had entertain'd the fooliſh belief, that the v. of R. 474 
Decii tranſmitted from father to ſon ſome unaccountable art of Necro- Bef. J. C. 258. 
mancy, by which they ſecured the victory to their ſide, whenever they 73 Conſul- . 
loſt their lives in battle. Hyrrbus endeavour'd to deſtroy this dangerous 
prepoſſeſſion among his ſoldiers ; and not only ſo, but he ſent a meſſage 
to Decius, That if he attempted to devote himſelf, be would find the Epirots 
upon their guard, wwho would take him alive, and make him ſuffer the moſt 
cruel kind of death after the battle. To this meſſage the Conſuls re- 
turn'd the following anſwer: PyRRRHUs is not formidable enough to ro- 
duce us to Devotements. To ſhew how little we fear him, we offer him his 
choice: Let him paſs the river unmoleſted, or ſuffer us to do ſo, and we 
ſhall then ſee which of us has the more need of extraordinary methods to gain 
the vittory. Pyrrhus choſe to let the Romans paſs the river. The Hiſto- 
rians are not agreed concerning the circumſtances of the battle of Aſcu- 
lum, nor the Receſs of it, and ſome make two battles of it. 1 he Ko- 
mans had prepared, againſt the Elephants, armed Chariots filled with Zen. B. 8. 
ſoldiers, who were to throw fire-brands and other combuſtible matter 
againſt thoſe huge beaſts and the Towers on their backs. It is cer- 
tain that Pyrrhbus was dangerouſly wounded in the action, and that the 
Conſul Decius loſt his life; but whether in fighting, or by a voluntary 
Devotement in imitation of his father and grand-father, as Cicero thinks, Cic. in Tah. 
is not known. Fifteen thouſand men, including the loſs on both ſides, B. 1- c. 3-. 
were left dead upon the field. Pyrrbus after the battle, making a march © > 8. 
unperceived by the Romans, retired to Tarentum; whereupon the Conſul 
Sulpicius led his troops into winter quarters in Apulia. 

$. II. AN D now the Republic placed at the helm of her Government Y. of R. 475. 
two men of the moſt diſtinguiſh'd merit, C. Fabricius * and Q:; Amilius I Pef. . 55 277. 
Papus. The Carthaginians at this time ſent Mago with a fleet of 120 74 tik. 
ſail to aſſiſt the Remans againſt Fyrrbus, who, they heard, would make A ad time. 
a deſcent upon Sicihy, after he had forced the Roman Republic into a 7u/in. B. 8. 
peace; for the Syracu/iens had invited him thither to protect them againſt © 2- 
the tyranny of the Carthaginians, who not long before had invaded their 
country. Mago coming to Rome, told the Senate, T hat the Carthagini- 
ans, full of concern to ſee the Romans attack'd by King Pyrrhus, had ſent a 
fleet to their aſſiſtance, that in a war with a foreign Power they might have 
foreign aid. The Fathers returned a compliment of thanks for the kind 76. B. 3. 
offer, but would by no means accept it. However, they entered into a © ©5 
new treaty with the Cartheginians, in which it was ſtipulated, that the Lis. Epit. 13. 
Romans ſhould furniſh Troops to aſſiſt the Car/baginian Republic, in caſe 
Pyrrhus attacked it; and that the Carthaginians ſhould aſſiſt the Romans, 
when deſired, with their fleet. After this Mago ſail'd to 7 arentum, where Fuft. B. 18. 
he had a conference with the King of Epirus. Finding that his intention © 2- 
was to paſs very ſoon into Sicily, he, in order to prevent it, failed with 
his fleet into the Szreights between that INand and Jah, under pretence of 
beſieging Rhegium. This obliged Fyrrbus to continue at Tarentum, and Died. in Ec- 


carry on the war for ſome time longer againſt the Romans. 1 10 log. B. 22. 
2 III. 
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Bef. J C. N. 0 marched their troops into the territory of Tarentum, and Pyrrbus came 


174 Conſu 


I, s. and encamped within ſight of them; but the high opinion he had of 
mo Fabricius made him avoid a battle. While the two armies were watchin 
Phat. Life of each other, Fabricius & received a letter from Nicias, the King's principa 
Pyrrbu;. p. Phyſician, offering to take off his maſter by poiſon, and ſo end the war 
390. without farther hazard to the Romans, provided he might have a reward 
proportionable to the greatneſs of his ſervice. Fabricius deteſting the 

villany of the Phyſician, and finding his Collegue of the ſame ſentiment, 

they immediately diſpatched the following letter to the —_ C. Fa- 


have made an unhappy choice both of your friends and of your enemies. 


ſee that you make war with good and honeſt men, while you. truſt and pro- 


Futrop, B. 2. 
6 i 


Plat. in Pyrrh. 
p- 396. 


Plut. p. 397. 
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$ III. WHEN the ſpring was ſufficiently advanced, the Conſuls 


BRICIUS and Q. /EmiLivus, Conſuls, to King PykRnus, Health. You 


When you have read the letter ſent us by one of your own people, you will 


mote villains. We give you this notice of your danger, not for your ſake, 
nor to make our court to you, but to avoid the calumny which might be 
brought upen us by your death, as if, for want of firength or courage to over- 
come ycu, we had recourſe to treachery. Pyrrhus, upon receipt of this 
letter, is ſaid to have cry'd out, This is that Fabricius, whom it is harder 
to turn afide from the ways of juſtice and honour, than to divert the ſun 
from its courſe ; and in acknowledgment of the benefit, he immediately 
ſet all the Roman priſoners free without ranſom. Rome was however too 
generous to accept a preſent from an enemy, much leſs a reward for not 
conſenting to an execrable deed. In return therefore ſhe releaſed an equal 
number of Samnite and Tarentine priſoners. But though Pyrrhus, more 
ardent than ever for a peace, diſpatch'd Cyneas once more to Rome, to 
try the force of his eloquence and preſents, this able miniſter had no 
better ſucceſs than before; the Senators were ſteady in their reſolution to 
enter into no treaty with the King, till he had withdrawn his troops out 
of Italy. 
§. iv. I T has been already ſaid, that the Syracufrans had invited Pyrrhus 
into their iſland to aſſiſt them againſt the Carthaginians. The King laid 
nold of this pretext to quit the war againſt the Romans, in which he had 
now but little hope of ſucceſs, having in the laſt action loſt his beſt 
Troops and his braveſt Commanders. Beſides,” the Sicilian expedition 
was a new enterprize, and therefore very agreeable to the natural in- 
conſtancy of his ſpirit. But juſt at this time he received intelligence, 
that Ptolomy Ceraunus, King of Macedon, was dead, and that the Mace- 
donians wanted a King to guard them againſt an inundation of Barbar:- 
ans. This news kept him ſome time in ſuſpenſe, and he pleaſantly com- 
plained of Fortune for loading him with too many favours at once. 
Macedon had formerly been in his poſſeſſion, and he wiſhed to be maſter 
of it again; but as Sicily would open him a paſſage into Africa, and 


$ This ftory is differently related by the Hiſtorians, as to the circvanſtances, but they 
all agree in the ſubſtance. 


I conduct 
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conduct him to a more ample- harveſt of glory, he determined at length Y. of R. 47 
for that expedition. In conſequence of this reſolution he ſent his faith- Bef. J. C.277. 
ful Cyneas before him to treat with the cities there, and give them aſſu- 174 Conſul- p. 
rances of his ſpeedy arrival. Not long after, leaving in Tarentum, un- 
der the command of Milo, a ſtrong garriſon, ſufficient to keep the much 
diſcontented inhahitants in ſubjection, he ſer ſail from thence with thirty 
thouſand foot and two thouſand five hundred horſe, on board a fleet of 
two hundred ſhips. His departure proved fatal to the enemies of Rome. 
Fabricius tell upon the united Bruttians, Lucanians, Tarentines, and Sam- 
nites, defeated them, drove them out of the field, and laid waſte their 
countries. 


Zonarat, B. 8. 


C HA p. XXVII. 


F. I. The fate of Sicily at the time of Pyrrhus's arrival there. He makes 
rapid and extenſive conqueſts in the iſland. F. II. The Romans ſuffer a 
ſhameful defeat from the Samnites. F. III. But, the next year, carrying on 
the war with ſucceſs againſt the Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttians, theſe 
nations ſend to intreat Pyrrhus to return to their afſiſtance. His fleet, in 
its return to Italy, is attacked by the Carthaginian fleet. Aſter his landing 
ſuffers a confiderable loſs of men. He * the Temple of Proſerpine. 
§. IV. The Romans under the conduct of Curius Dentatus totally defeat 
the forces of Pyrrhus. F. V. Who leaving a flrong garriſon in Tarentum, 
embarks for Epirus. 


$ I. HEN Pyrrhus arrived in Sicily, this Iſland was almoſt wholly Pied. Sic. in 
poſſeſſed by foreigners of three different nations, alians, Car- Eclog. I. 21. 

thaginians, and Greeks, who had ſettled there at different times. Meſſina, 
Lilybeum, and Syracuſe, were the capitals of the three dominions there eſta- 
bliſhed. The Mamertines, from Mamertum in Campania, had poſſeſs'd them- 
ſelves of the fr/# (much in the ſame manner as the perfidious Legion, who 
followed their example, got poſſeſſion of Rhegium ;) the Carthaginians were p.. B. 1. 
maſters of the ſecond; and the third was governed by two tyrants, whom c. 7. 
common intereſt had united after a civil war, to call in the King of Epirus 
to aſſiſt them againſt the growing power of the formidable African Re- 

ublic, | 
l Pyrrhus ſoon after his arrival deprived the Cart baginians of all their con- V. of R 476. 
queſts in Sicily, except Lihbæum. He alſo attacked the Mamertines, and ens 8 l 
having defeated them in a pitched battle, reduced them to their city of 75 P. 
Meſſina only; after which he counted ſo much on the reduction of the 
whole Iſland, that he cauſed one of his younger ſons (whom he had by a 
daughter of King Agatbocles) to be ſtyled King of Sicily, purpoſing to Juin, B. 23. 
make the other King of 7aly, which he now allo looked upon as a certain e. 3+ 
conqueſt, 


tata $. II. 
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Y. of R. 476. F. II. IN the mean time the Centuries at Rome proceeded to the choice of 
Bet. . C. 256. new Conſuls. Fabricius preſided in the Comitia, and the reſpect he had ac- 
"75 Conlul-p. quired by his virtue was ſuch, that it made him maſter of the Elections. 
Every body therefore was aſtoniſhed to ſee him vote and influence the 

aſſembly in favour of Cornelius Ruffinus, a man extremely covetous and 
ſelf-intereſted. Fabricius hated him thoroughly, yet promoted his elec- 

tion, becauſe of the dangerous ſituation of affairs, and becauſe he knew 

Cic. de Orat. him to be a much abler ſoldier than any of his competitors. And theſe 
b. 2.c. 66. reaſons were imply'd in the ſhort anſwer he made to Ruſſinuss compliment of 
thanks; I deſerve no thanks, ſaid he, for chuſing rather to be plundered than ſold. 

A ſecond time, The Collegue given to Ruffinus *, was C. Junius Brutus, and they both turn- 
{ Atccond time. ed their forces againſt Samnium. The Samnites being too weak to ſuſtain 
the attacks of two Conſular armies, fled to their mountains, and there in- 

trenched themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that it was no eaſy matter to force them. 

Zen B The Remonrs nevertheleſs attempted it, and were puniſhed for their raſh- 
neſs; many of them were killed, and a great number taken pri- 

ſoners, and loaded with irons. The Conſuls at length aſhamed of their en- 

| terprize, threw the blame on each other, and ſeparated ; Brutus continued 

in Samnium, while Ruff,n:s entered the territory of the Lucanians and Brut- 

tians. Theſe nations continued ſteady in their adherence to Hyrrbus and 

the Tarentines. Ruffinus therefore not only laid their country waſte with fire 

and ſword, but formed a deſign upon Croton, a conſiderable City belong- 

ing to the Bruttians, and ſituated on the borders of the Jonian ſea, at a 

little diſtance from Cape Lacinium. He found this place too well de- 

fended to be carried by force; for Milo having notice of his deſign, had 

ſent a reinforcement of Epirots to the garriſon, under the command of one 

Frentin. Strat. Nicomachus. However, the Conſul took it by ſtratagem. Having been 
- 8 > . repulſed by the beſieged, who made a ſally, he exaggerated the loſs he had 
ea . s. ſuſtained in the action, and imployed two pretended deſerters to publiſn, 
one, that he was going to retire into the country of the Locrenſes, the other, 

that he was actually gone, and had marched off in a precipitate manner. 
Nicemachus, deceived by theſe reports and by the Conſul's decamping, 

haſtened with his troops to relieve Locris, which he imagined the Romans 

intended to beſiege. Rruffinus took the advantage of his abſence, re- 

turned with all expedition, and, by the help of a fog, got into the place 

almoſt before the inhabitants, who were in perfect ſecurity, diſcovered 

him; and not only ſo, but he defeated Nicemachus allo in the field, who 

when he found himſelf cheated, would have led back his detachment to 

Ishin. apud Tarentum. Locris likewiſe ſoon after ſurrendered to the Romans, the in- 


Valeſ. habitznts having firſt maſſacred the Governor and Garriſon that Pyrrþ#s 
had left in it. [The Capitoline Marbles aſcribe all theſe exploits to the 
Conjul Brutus. | 


5 7185 H. III. I N the following Conſulſtip of Q. Fabius Gurges and C. Ge- 


176 Conſul-p. Aucius, Rome was afflicted with a ſtrange ſort of Plague, which chiefly 
22 * time. aſſected women with child and breeding cattle. To put an end to this 
L. 4 © bi calamity, an unfortunate Veſtal was buried alive; and Ruffinus was created 


Have. B. 4. Dictater, 
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DiAator, to drive a nail into the wall of Jupiters Temple. In the mean Y. of K 477. 


time the ſickneſs did not hinder the Komans from continuing the war. Bef Z C. 275. 


Fabius by repeated victories reduced the Samnites, Lucanians, and Brut- s Conſul- p. 
tians ſo low, that they could no longer keep the field without Pyrrbus; 
and they therefore ſent Ambaſſadors to him to intreat him to return, and 
put himſelf again at their head. 6 | - ER 

The face of Pyrrbus's affairs in Sicily. was now much changed. At Jufin, B. 23. 
his firſt arrival he gained the hearts of the Sicilians, by his infinuating © 3. 
affable behaviour; but being afterwards elated with ſucceſs, his mil 3 of 
government changed into an abſolute tyranny. He treated cruelly thoſe Fi 
very men who had been chiefly inſtrumental to his good fortune. He cerptis a Vale- 
excluded the natives from the Magiſtracies, beſtowing them on his Guards ſio. 
and Courtiers, whoſe extortions and injuſtices were ſo grievous, that at 
length the cities entered into leagues, ſome with the Carthaginians, and 
others with the Mamertines, to expe] him the iſland. The African 
Republic had alſo ſent a powerful army into Szcily to recover her former 
conqueſts. This being the ſituation of the King's affairs when the Am- 
baſſadors arrived, he was not a little pleaſed to have ſo honourable a Yi, B. 23. 
pretence to leave a country, where he was no longer ſafe. At his de- 3: 
parture he is reported to have turn'd his eyes back upon the iſland, and 
to have ſaid to thoſe who were near him, l hat a noble field are we leaving Plut. Life of 


for the Carthaginians and Romans to fight in ! In his paſſage the Cartha- Pyrrh. p. 398. 


ginian fleet attack*d him, ſunk ſeventy of his veſſels, and diſperſed all the in in ex- 
reſt of his two hundred fail, except twelve ſhips, with which he eſcaped g P. 820 
to [taly. He landed near Rhegium ; and when he had there collected the Pl. Life of 
ſcatter d remains of his forces, which had been driven on different parts of Py. p. 399. 
the coaſt, he marched toward Tarentum. 5 
The Mamertines, upon the firſt report of his intended departure from 
Sicily, had detach'd 10,000 men to Rhegium, to moleſt him after his land- 
ing; and theſe lying in ambuſh in woods and behind rocks, attack'd the 
rear guard of his army unexpectedly, and made great ſlaughter. Pyrrbus, 
on this occaſion, ſignally diſplay'd his heroic bravery and ſurpriſing ſtrength. 
In the beginning of the action he received a wound in the head, which 
obliged him to retire out of the battle; but returning to it again, he is 
ſaid with one ſtroke of his ſabre to have cleft a Mamertine to the waiſt, 
who defy'd him to ſingle combat. This action ſo aſtoniſhed the enemy, Z. B. 8. 
that they ceaſed the fight, and the King continued his march towards 
Tarentum. It was neceſſary for him to paſs through the territory of the 
. Locrenſes, who had a little before maſſacred the garriſon he had left in 
Locris. He not only exerciſed all ſorts of cruelties on this people, but 9% apud Va- 
plunder'd the Temple of Proſerpine, to ſupply the wants of his army. The leſium. 
great treaſure which he found there, he put on board his fleet to be carried 
to Tarentum by ſea, but the ſhips were all daſh'd againſt rocks by a tem- 
peſt, and the mariners loſt, The hiſtorians relate, that Pyrrbus now re- Val. Max. 
pented of his ſacrilege; and as the ſea had thrown the greateſt part of the B. 1. c. 1. 
treaſure upon the: ſhore, he cauſed it to be gathered up and replaced in the | 
Yor. I. 4 L RO 
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Hypian. apud Temple with great reverence 4 and not only ſo, but he put to death all 
Valeſium. thoſe who had counſelled him to rob the Temple. 2 Tt 
His army, when he arrived at Turemum, conſiſted only of about twenty 
thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. nch 

v. of R. 418 F. IV. BEFORE Pyrrbus was in a condition to renew the war, 
Bef. 7. C. 2 4. Rome changed her Conſuls; and the famous Curius Dentatus was now 
177 Conſul p. raiſed (a ſecond time) to that dignity, with L. Corne ius Lentul un. Their 
firſt buſineſs was to raiſe two armies, which might be ſufficient to make 
head againſt the King of Epirus with his numerous - allies. But when 
Curius would have begun to form the Legions, he found that the Roman 
uth, from ſome unaccountable caprice, or perhaps becauſe their 
& rits were depreſs'd by the late contagious diſtemper, refuſed to inliſt 
themſelves. Upon this he aſſembled the Tribes, and put all their names 
Val. Max. into an urn. The firſt drawn was the Pollian Tribe; and the man of this 
3 x 3: Tribe, whoſe name came firſt Py being an audacious young fellow, and 
14. uber, refuſing to liſt, Curius order'd his effects to be ſold, and, upon his ap- 
ealing to the Tribunes, he ſold the man too, ſaying, 'The Commonwealth 
flood in no need of ſuch members as refuſed obedience. The fellow's cauſe 
being too bad, the Tribunes did not think it for their honour to aſſiſt him; 
and trom this time if any Roman refuſed to liſt himſelf in a regular muſter, 

when commanded, it became a cuſtom to make a ſlave of him. 
So wholſome an inſtance of ſeverity had its due effect; and two con- 
ſiderable armies were raiſed without further oppoſition. Lentulus led one 
Plus. in Pyrrb. into Lucania, while Curius enter'd Samnium with the other. Pyrrhus, 
p. 399. to make head againſt both, was obliged to divide his forces, which 
were now become very conſiderable; and eſteeming Curius the more 
formidable of the two Roman Generals, he marched himſelf againſt him 
with the choice of his Epirots and of his Elephants. And tho? the Conſal 
had poſted himſelf very advantageouſly near Beneventum, in a place full 
Frontin. B. 2. of hollow ways, rocks, and woods, where the Grecian Phalanx could not 
BL. in Pi, act with all its ſtrength; yet Pyrrhus, who found it neceſſary by ſome 
* Io new exploit to confirm his allies, who were much diſcontented with 
him, made all poſſible haſte to attack the Romans in their camp. He 
marched by night in hopes to ſurprize them; but paſſing through cer- 
tain woods his lights failed him, and he loſt his way; and at the 
break of day his approach was diſcovered by the Romans as he came 
down the hills that bordered the Tauraſian fields. Curius ſallied out of 
his camp, with a detachment of his Legionaries, and fell upon the King's 
van guard with ſuch fury, that he put them to flight, kilPd a great num- 
ber of them, and took ſome Rlephaute This ſucceſs encouraged Curius 
to deſcend into the plain, and try a pitched battle with the enemy. One 
of his wings had the advantage in the beginning of the battle, but the 
other was overborn by the Elephants, and driven back to the intrench- 
ments; but then the Conſul ſending for a body of troops which he had 
Oreſ. B. 4 left to guard his camp, theſe fo ply d the huge beaſts with lighted torches, 
2 that they ran back upon the Epirots, bearing down and breaking en 
| ir 


—— 


their ranks, ſo that the Romans obtained a compleat victory. The King V. of K. 478. 
is ſaid to have loſt in this action 23000 men. 2 . . Bef. J. C. of 
as nit 177 ne of ana Foot and 6000 Hor, 9 
wrrbus's camp being alſo taken, proved afterwards of great ſervice tos?“ © 

the Romans; for they not only admired the form of it, 7 . — N 
model for the future, Hitherto a large encloſure within a rampart and 
a ditch had ferved them for a camp, in which their tents were pitched in Frontin, B. 4. 
a diſorderly manner; but now they got great light into the art of en- c. 1. 
camping, which by gradual improvements they at length carried to the 
higheſt prefetion. 1 | 

F. V. THE King of Epirus, who after his defeat had retired to Ta- 
rentum with a ſmall body of Horſe, reſolved to leave Hab as ſoon as 
1 but he concealed his deſign, and endeayour'd to keep up the 
Tpirits of his allies by giving them hopes of ſuccour from Greece. In 
reality he ſent letters thither to 'ſeveral courts, demanding men and mo- Jin, B. 25. 
ney ; but for want of favourable anſwers, forged ſuch as might. pleaſe © 3 | 
thoſe he would deceive. When he could no longer conceal his reſolution * * 
of going, the method he took to ſave his honour, at leaſt for ſome time. 8 
was to pretend to be on a ſudden tranſported with anger againſt his 
friends for their dilatorineſs in ſending him the ſuccours he required. 
Then, ſaid he, I muſt go my ſelf and fetch them. He left a ſtrong garriſon 
in Tarentum under the command of Milo; and, to engage him to be faith- 
ful, one author tells us, that he made him at his departure a very ex- Zen. B. 8. 
traordinary preſent, a ſeat covered with the ſkin of the wretch Nicias, 
that Phyſician who had offer'd Fabricius to poiſon the King his maſter, 
After theſe diſguiſes and precautions he returned into Epirus with only Pu. in Pyr/4. 
8000 Foot and 300 Horſe. P- 400. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


$. I. The triumph of Curius for his viftery. His difintereſtedneſs. F. II. 
He is continued for another year in the Conſulate. He forces the Samnites 
and Ducanians to retire for refuge to their mountains. The next year, 
the Conſul Claudius defeats them in a pitched battle. F. III. Ptolemy Phi- 

ladelphus ſends an Embaſſy to Rome, to aſ# an alliance with the Republic. 

The 8 ſend Ambaſſadors into Rgypt. F. IV. Certain advice comes 

that Pyrrhus is dead. [The manner of his death is related.) The Sau- 

IT ES, in deſpair, put all to the hazard of a battle, are defeated, and 

thereby totally ſubdued, after a war which bad laſted 72 years. The 

BRUTTIANS and LuCANIANS /ubmit ſ.on after; and Tarentum is ſurren- 

dered into the hands of the Romans; after which the Carthaginians, 

whoſe fleet lay before Tarentum, ſail away from the coaſt. F. V. The Ro- 
mans puniſb the perfidious Campanian Legion. F. VI. Silver Money zs 
coined at Rome for the firſt time. F. VII. Picenum is entirely ſubdued, and 
the Saints are made entirely Roman, by being admitted to the right of ſuf- 


frage in the Roman Comitia. F. VIII. A war is commenced with the Sa- 
4 L 2 lentines ; 
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V. of R. 478. 


Bef. J. C. 274. 
177 Conſul- p. 
Florus, B. 1. 
c. 18. 


Plut. Life of 
Sylla. 

Val. Max. 
B. 2.c 9g. 


Y. of R. 479. 
Bef. J. C. 273. 
178 Conſul-p. 


Zonaras. B. 8. 


Y. of R. 480. 
Bef. J. C. 272. 
179 Conſul- p. 
A 2d time. 


Faſt. Capit. 
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lentines ; which nation, together with the Sarcinates in Umbria, being entirely 
ſubdued, Rome remains miſtreſs of all the Countries in ITALY from the re- 
moteſt part of Hetruria to the Tonian Sea, and from the Tyrrhenian Sea to 
the Adriatic. S. IX. The Republic is courted by foreign States. A law is paſſed to 
prevent inſults on foreign Ambaſſadors. The Romans regulate their Finances. 


$. J. ND now the Triumphal Proceſſion of Curius, for his victory 

| over Pyrrbus, drew all the attention of the People at Rome. 
The Romans had never before ſeen ſo much magnificence, ſuch quantities 
of rich ſpoil ; Veſſels of Gold, Purple Carpets, Statues, Pictures, and, 
in ſhort, all the fineries of the Greek Cities. Rome, ſays Florus, could 
hardly contain her victory. And what raiſed the admiration of the 
People more than all, were the Elephants, thoſe huge animals, with 
Towers on their backs. The Senate, to reward the victor, impowered 


him to appropriate to [himſelf fifty acres of the Conquered Lands; but 


he declined this favour, - having firmly reſolved never to poſſeſs above 
ſeven acres, an Eſtate which he thought ſufficient for the ſupport of any 
honeſt man. | 

The Triumph of Curius was followed by that of his Collegue Lentulus, 
who had made a ſucceſsful campaign in Lucania, and taken Caudium 
from the Samnites. | Tb " 

This happy Conſulſhip ended with a Cenſus and Luſtrum. The auſtere 
Fabricius, and his old Collegue in the Conſulſhip, Æmilius Papus, being 
Cenſors this year, they made a new liſt of Senators, and excluded all thoſe 
of the former liſt who led diſſolute lives; nay Cornelius Ruſſinus, who 
had been Conſul and Difator, was {truck out of the roll, only for having 
ten pounds weight of Silver Plate for his table. The number of Roman 
Citizens fit to bear arms appeared to be 271, 224. 

$. II. TH E Romans being under the apprehenſion that Pyrrbus might 
ſoon appear again in Italy, continued Curius in the Conſulate for the next 
year, giving him for a Collegue Cornelius Merenda. In the mean time 
the Tarentines, who had hated Pyrrbus ever ſince his firſt coming among 
them, began now to deſpiſe him. Placing one Vicon at their head, they 
forced Milo and his Troops to retire into the Citadel, and confine them- 
ſelves there. The belief that by theſe diviſions Tarentum would ruin her- 
ſelf, and be forced in the end to ſurrender to the Romans, was what pro- 
bably made Curius neglect to beſiege it. He turned his forces againſt the 
Samnites and Lucanians, who not being able to keep the field, retired: to 
their mountains. But in the following Conſulſbip of C. Fabius Dorſo and 
C. Claudius Canina, being encouraged, doubtleſs, by the emiſſaries from 
Epirus, who promiſed them that Pyrrbus (after the conqueſt of Macedon, 
which he had undertaken ſince his return home) would haſten to their 
aſHſtance, they came down again into the plains to defend their Towns, 
and preſerve their harveſts. Claudius defeated them in a pitched battle, 
and preſerved the ſame aſcendant over them, which his predeceſſors had 


ained. | . 
1 | $. III. 
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$. III. THE reputation of the Romans being now ſpread into foreign Y. of R. 480. 

countries by the ſucceſsful war they had ſuſtained for ſix years againſt Pyr. Bef. J. C. 272. 

rhus, Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of Agypt, ſent an mbaſſy to Rome 1 N P. 

to aſk the friendſhip of the Republic, an honour which gave the Romans 392 Eh 

no ſmall pleaſure. Not to be out-done in civility they ſent away to Agypt Zomaras, B. 8. 

four ambaſſadors, choſen with the utmoſt circumſpection by a Senate ©», Epit. 14. 

ſtudious to preſerve their reputation abroad entire. Fabius Gurges was Dion. in ex- 

at the head of the Embaſly, and with him were join'd three Curule v 

ailes, two of them brothers of the Fabian family, and the third 9. B. 4. "14 

Ogulnius. Their reception was mgnificent, and Ptolemy at a ſplendid 120 

entertainment preſented each of them with a Crown of Gold, which they 

received, becauſe they were unwilling to diſoblige him by a refuſal; but 

they went the next morning and placed them on the heads of the 

King's Statues, that were erected in the public parts of the city. The 

rich preſents which the King offered them at their audience of leave they 

alſo accepted; but at their return to Rome, and before they went to the 

Senate, they depoſited all theſe preſents in the public Treaſury, deſiring 

no reward but Glory for the ſervices they did their country: However, 

the Senate and People ordered the Quæſtors to reſtore to the Ambaſſadors 

what had been given them for their own uſe. 

F. IV. WHETHER the Romans believed or not, that Pyrrbus V. cf R. 481. 
when he had conquered Macedon, would once more return into Lacy, Bef.7 C. 271. 
they took care to chuſe ſuch Conſuls for the next year as ſhould be able '5> Conful-p. 
to cope with him if he came. Their choice fell upon L. Papirius Curſor 
and Sp. Carvilius, who both of thein had been raiſed to that eminent 
ſtation before, and had ſignalized themſelves in it. Theſe Generals, with 
two Conſular armies, were already entered into the Territory of the Sam- 
nites, when an account came that Pyrrbus was dead. This inconſtant 
Prince, when he had amoſt totally ſubdued Macedon, left that enterprize 
to undertake the protection and reſtoration of Cleommus King of Spar- Pl. Life of 
ta, who had been driven from his capital by the intrigues of his wife, 2% b p. 
and the ambition of his nephew. Such was the Epirot's pretence; but 5%, E. 2 
his real deſign was to make himſelf maſter of all Peloponneſus, by taking e 4. 
advantage of the diviſions which had ſprung up there. He march'd into 
Laconia, and inveſted Lacedemon, but ſoon after quitted that under- 
taking likewiſe to get poſſeſſion of Argos, whither he was invited by one 
of the two factions into which that city was ſplit. There he fell by the 
hand of a woman. The faction that favoured him having in the night 
admitted him into the Town by one of the gates, and the other faction 
having opened another gate to a body of Macedonians and Spartans, a 
bloody battle was fought, in which Fyrrbus receiving a flight wound 
from. a young Argian, would have revenged it by his death: But the 
mother of the young man, affrighted at her ſon's danger, which ſhe 
beheld from the top of a houſe, took up a great tile, and with both her 
hands threw it at the King; who receiving the blow in the nape of his 


neck, of which it bruiſed the Vertebræ, fell ſenſeleſs to the ground; s 
1011. 
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V. of R. 48 1. 


Bef. J. C. 271. 
180 Conſul-p. 


Flor. B. 1. 
c. 16. 


Oro/ B. 4. 


ch. 3. 


Liv. Epit. 14. 
Zeraras, B 8. 
Frentin. Stra- 


tag B. 3. c. 3. 


Faſt. Capit. 


Polyb. B. 1. 
c. 7. 
Y. of R. 482. 


Bef. J. C. 250. 
181 Conſul-p. 


Zon. B. 8. 
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then Zopyrus, a Macedonian, who was the only perſon in the throng that 
knew him, ſevered his head from his 2 0 CF. | 
The news of Pyrrhbus's death threw Samnites into deſpair ; they 
now look'd upon their liberty as gone, and, like men in ſuch a ſituation, 
put all to the hazard of a ſingle battle. Horus ſays, that the Samnites 


were ſo totally conquered, and the ruins of their Cities ſo ruined, that Sam- 


nium might in vain be ſought for in Samnium. And thus ended this 
bloody war, which had laſted ſeyenty two years, and had procured the 
Reman Generals thirty one Triumphs. The Bruttians and Lucanians ſoon 
after ſubmitted to the ſame yoke. - Tarentum remained unpuniſhed, 
and thither therefore the Conſuls marched and inveſted it. Mio ſtill 
poſſeſſed the Citadel. The Tarentines (as it is reaſonably thought) had 
implored the aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians ; for theſe lay with a fleet 
before the Town, and pretended to have no deſign but againſt Milo 
and his Epirets. Papirius being deſirous to prevent the Carthaginians 
from getting any footing in Lac, ſignified privately to Milo, that if 
he would iurrender up the Citadel to him, he and his garriſon ſhould 
not only have their lives ſpared, but be tranſported ſafe with their effects 
to Epirus. Milo readily liſtened to this offer, and even did more than 
he was aſk'd. He undertook to put the City likewiſe into the Con- 


/aPs hands. Having aſſembled the Tarentines, he perſuaded them to de- 


pute him to the Con/ul, promiſing to negotiate matters ſo well for them, 
that they ſhould loſe neither their lives nor their eſtates; and he made 
good his word. I he Romans being ſoon after admitted into the Town, 
did no violence to the inhabitants. As for the Caribaginians, when they 
tound themſelves diſappointed, they retired with their fleet, leaving the 
Romans in a well grounded ſuſpicion, that they had intended to ſeize a 
place which by right of Conqueſt belonged to Rome ; and though their 
manner of proceeding. did not cauſe an open rupture, it produced a 
coldneſs at leaſt between the two Republics. 

§. V. ALL the old enemies of Rome, the Sabines, Volſci, Campa 
nans, and Hetrurians being ſubdued, and theſe, with the other nations 
newly conquered, being now become parts of one and the ſame State of 
which Rome was the capital, the Republic was at leiſure to wipe off the 
diſhonour thrown upon her by the perfidious Campanien Legion, formerly 
ſent to Rhegium., As ſoon therefore as Quinctius Claudius and L. Genu- 
cius Clepſina were entered upon the Canſulſbip, the latter was ordered to 
lead an army to that City and beſiege it. The uſurpers, to make a better 
defence, not only called to their aſſiſtance the Mamertines (who were 
themſelves originally Campanians, and had acted the fame part at Me/ſ- 


ſana after the death of King Agathecles, which the other had done at 


Rhegium) but open'd an Ahlum for all the Banditti of the country. 
Their obſtinacy being increaſed by this additional ſtrength, the ſiege 
proved a. long one, and proviſions failing in the camp of the Romans, 
Genucius was obliged to have recourſe to Hiero King of Syracuſe, a generous 
Prince, whoſe name will be often mentioned in the courſe of this hifto- 


2 ry. 
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ry. Hiero furniſhed the Conſul not only with the corn he wanted, but V. of N. 482. 
wich a reinforcement of ſome Sicilian Troops; and by the help of theſe Bef. J. C270. 
fuccours the Romans took the town. Of about 4000 men, of Which? Ian, 
the guilty Legion had at firſt conſiſted, there remained now but 300 alive. Ph. B. 1. 
Theſe, tho“ Campanians by birth, having the privileges of Roman Citi- © J. 
zenſhip, were ſent priſoners to Rome to be there tried. The Senate con- Max. 
demn'd them all to be firſt beaten with rods, and then beheaded; and 3 iT Mm 
notwithſtanding that one of the Tribunes made an oppoſition to this ſen- . 
tence, pretending that it belonged to the People alone to pronounce upon 
Roman Citizens in capital caſes, the decree was executed, and they were 
put to death by fifty at a time in the Forum Romanum. By this exe- Polb. B. 1 
cution the Republic cleared herſelf from the ſuſpicion of having had any c. 7 
art in the treachery of the Campanian Legion. Thoſe of the old inha- 
itants, who had ar, 2a the cruelty of the uſurpers, were re-inſtated in 
the poſſeſſion of their lands, liberties, and laws. 

F. VI. DURING the following adminiſtration of the Conſuls V. of R 483. 
C. Genucius and Cn. Cornelius, the former obtained a victory over the © 7-C. 269. 
Sarcinates, a people of Umbria, who were for the moſt part Gauls. This Fol. Core? ; 
year was remarkable for nothing more, except the ſeverity of the winter. 7;.. B. fre. 
The ſnow lay forty days upon the ground in the Forum of Reme, and B. 3. de Civ. 
was of a . nan depth. The ſucceeding Conſuls, Q Ogulnius Gallus Hei. 
and C. Fabius Piffor, were ordered to undertake the reduction of the Pi- & 8. 2 757 , 
centes and Salentines, (the only nation in the Eaſt of 1taly not yet ſubject ; j Conſul-p. 
to the Republic) but they were of a ſudden called elſewhere, to extin- Furr-p. B. 2. 

iſh a flame which a very ſmall ſpark had kindled. One Lollius, by c. 16. 

irth a Samnite, had been delivered to the Romans by his countrymen, , l. 8. 
as a hoſtage for their fidelity. This man had eſcaped from Nome, join'd 
a company of rebels, ſeized a ſtrong place in Samnium, and was com- 
mitting robberies in all the country; he had drawn alſo the Caricini, 
who were either a people of Samnium, or in alliance with them, into his 
meaſures, making their City the magazine of his booty. The Conſu/s 
were therefore diſpatched to lay ſiege to that place; and by the help of 
ſome deſerters, who introduced the Roman Troops ſecretly into it, they 
made an eaſy conqueſt. The Confirls had no Triumph for their ſucceſs in 
this war, becauſe it was deemed a civil war; nevertheleſs, they ſignalized 
their victory by more laſting monuments. 

To this time the Romans had never uſed any money in commerce, ex- 
cept pieces of Braſs ſtamped with the figure of a Bull, a Ram, and a 
Boar; they had been too poor to coin Silver Money. But now after the 
conqueſt of Samnium, and the ſurrendry of Tarentum, the riches of the PI B. 23. 
State being increaſed, and a great quantity of bars of filver (of no uſe to . 3. 
the Republic in that form) having been found among the treaſures taken 
from Lollius, the Conſuls thought it adviſeable to coin the ſilver, and in- 
troduce it into commerce. The place appointed for the Mint was the 
Temple of uno Moneta, from whence comes the word Money. The 9 under 
new fpecies, inſtead of being ſtamped with the figures of animals, was the wo:d . 


made 
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V. of K. 484. made to repreſent the exploits of the Roman Heroes, by ingenious hiero- 
Bef.7.C. 268. glyphics; but ſo ænigmatically, that the invention of our antiquaries is 
18 Coutu p. Otten put to the rack to explain them. Some of theſe pieces of ſilver 
money, being worth ten Aſes of braſs, were called Denarii, and marked 
with the numeral letter X; others, worth but five Aſes, were called 
Quinarii, and were marked with the letter V. The Seftertis, which 
were worth but two Aſes and a half, were diſtinguiſhed by the letters 
Duo & Se- HS or LLS . - | * . 
* ee. $. VII. THE next year the new Conſuls, P. Sempronius Sopbus and 
5 77 = 105. Appius Claudius Craſſus (ſon of the famous blind Appius, and the heir of 
18 Conſul-p5. his artfulneſs) entered Picenum jointly; but new commotions in Umbria 
Fuirop. B. 2. obliged the latter ſoon after to march thither. He laid ſiege to Camerinum, 
C. 16. a town ſituated near the Apennines that ſeparated Umbria from Picenum ; 
1 Max. B. and when he had taken it, treated the inhabitants barbarouſly : He ſold 
TO them for ſlaves, contrary to his agreement with them, put the purchaſe- 
money into the public treaſury, and ſeiſed their lands. The Republic, 
however, would not authoriſe ſo wicked a fraud. The Senate order'd the 
unhappy wretches to be ſought out, granted them the privilege of Roman 
Citizens, aſſigned them a quarter upon Mount Atentine for an habitation, 
and allotted each of them as much land as he had loſt in Umbris. 
In the mean time Sempronius Sophus purſued the war againſt the Picentes. 
Juſt as he was going to engage with the enemy in a pitch'd battle, a ſudden 
earthquake greatly terrified his ſoldiers, and damped their ardour for fight- 
Frontin. Strat. ing; but he telling them, That the earth ſhook only for fear of changing its 
b. 1. c. 12. qofters, and then vowing a Temple to the Goddeſs Tellus, they quickly 
2 B. 1. recover'd their courage, and fell upon the Picentes with their uſual intrepi- 
Ore, B. 4. dity. The battle muſt have been exceedingly bloody; for tho? the Conſul 
6 + gain'd the victory, he loſt the greater part of his troops in the action. 
Plin. B. 3. Aſculum, the capital of Picenum, ſoon after ſurrender'd, and the whole 
8 nation gave themſelves to the Romans; an important increaſe of the 
dominion of the Republic, becauſe this country alone was able to ſupply 
her armies with 360, ooo ſoldiers. 1 
To keep the newly-conquer'd nations in awe, the Romans at this time 
Vel. Pat. B. 1. ſettled Colonies at Ariminum in the country of the Picentes, and at Bene- 
* hs ventum in that of the Samnites; and at this time alſo the Sabines, whoſe. 
right of Citizenſhip at Reme had hitherto extended only to the privilege 
of being incorporated in the Legions, inſtead of barely ſerving as auxilia- 
ries, were admitted to the right of ſuffrage in the City, and thereby be- 
came entirely Roman. | | 
S. VIII. THE Salentines, whoſe chief Cities were Hydruntum, Aleti:m, 
and Brundu/ium, were now almoſt the only people in the eaſtern extremity 
of Italy, that remained unſubdued to the Romans. It was eaſy for the 
ambitious Republic to invent pretences to rob her neighbours of their li- 
V. of R. 486. berty. The next year's Conſuls, L. Julius Libo and M. Attilius Regulus, 
1 ow took Hrunduſium; but as the brave Salentines diſputed their gguntry inch 
ow B. 1. by inch, the two Generals were obliged to leave their conqueſts to be 
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into their quarrel.) The reduction of two nations in one campaign 


ublic. 

ome was now. become miſtreſs of all the different nations of Tah, 
from the fartheſt part of Hetruria to the Tonian Sea, and from the Tuſcan 
Sea croſs the Apennines to the Adriatic. But theſe nations had not all the 
ſame privileges, nor were upon the ſame footing in point of ſubjection. 
Some were ſo entirely ſubject to Rome, as to have no laws but what they 
received from thence ; others retained their old cuſtoms and forms of 
government. Some were tributary, others barely allies, who were bound 
to furniſh the Roman army with troops, and maintain them at their own 
expence. Some had the privileges of Roman Citizenſhip, and their ſoldiers 
were incorporated in the Legions ; others had likewiſe a right of ſuffrage in 
the elections made by the Centuries in the Campus Martius. Theſe dif- 
ferent degrees of honour, privileges, and liberty, were founded in the 
different terms granted by the conquerors in their treaties with the van- 
quiſhed ; and theſe honours and privileges were afterwards increaſed, 
according to the fidelity of the ſeveral cities and nations, and the ſervices 
they did the Republic. | 

$. IX. AFTER the great increaſe of power and dominion which the 
Romans acquired by their victories over Hyrrbus and his [talian allies, 
free Cities and whole Nations beyond the ſeas began to follow the ex- 
ample of the King of Egypt, and court the friendſhip of the Republic. 
Apollonia, ſituated over · againſt Brunduſium, was the firſt City of Mace- 
don that ſent Ambaſſadors to deſire her protection. Theſe Ambaſſadors 


mans of great diſtinction, and at this time Agiles. So grievous a breac 
of the law of nations required fatisfattion ; nor did the Republic refuſe 
it. The young men were condemned to be delivered up into the hands 


puniſh'd at the pleaſure of the People. This was ſh-wing the Apollo rates 
all the regard poſſible ; and they, in their turn, ſhew'd a prudent re- 
ſpe& for the Roman Senate. Fabius and Apronius were holpitably re- 
ceived, and then ſent back to Rome. And this memorable event gave 


nation. 


her Revenues. Theſe revenues aroſe from the tributes each province was 
to pay ; from the rents of certain arable and paſture lands, which the 


Republic reſerved as her demeſnes, whenever ſhe divided any conquer'd 
. 4M lands 


of the Ambaſſadors, in order to be tranſported to Apollonia, and there 
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finiſhed by their ſucceſſors. Theſe were Numerius Fabius and D. Junius V. of R 487. 
Pera, who, having firſt ſubdued the Sarcinates in Umbria, totally re- B*&:7 
duced the Salentines (though they had brought the Maſſapians or Iapygians * 


C. 265. 


rocured each Conſul two Triumphs, a thing unheard of before in the Fag. Copic. 


were received with honour by the Senate; but afterwards, upon ſome Liv. Epit 15. 


occaſion not known, were inſulted by Fabricius and Apronius, young Ro- 4p 9 
h . * . * 


riſe to a law (which ſubſiſted ever after) That if any Citizen, of what Dig. Parag. 
quality ſoever, inſulted an Ambaſſador, be ſhould be deliver'd up to the injured de Legat. 


And now the great affair of the Republic under the adminiſtration of V. of R. 488. 


the Conſuls Q; Fabius * Gurges and L. Mamilius Vitulus, was to regulate 5 8 + 


A third time. 
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V. of R. 488. 
Bef. J. C. 264. 
187 Conſul-p. 


Cic. de Orat. 
pro Sext. & 
contr. Rx lum. 
Sutton, 
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lands among the Citizens; from the tenth of the produce of all lands 
dependent on her; and laſtly from the impoſts upon all merchandize im- 
ported into her dominions. It has been already obſerved, that four Offi- 
cers, with the title of Quæſtors, had the charge of receiving and diſburſ- 
ing the Public Moneys. Valerius Poplicola, ſoon after the birth of the 
Republic, deſiring to eaſe himſelf of the care of the Finances, had ap- 


pointed two: To theſe Sempronius Atratinns, in the year 333, being then 


Liv. Epit. 
B. 15. 


Military Tribune with Conſular Authority, had added two more, whoſe 

culiar buſineſs was to attend the Conſuls in their expeditions, keep the 
military cheſt, pay the troops, and ſell the ſpoils and priſoners taken from 
the enemy. The Quæſtors neither of the one nor of the other inſtitution 
had any of the great badges of diſtinction annexed to their offices. They 
had neither Curule Chairs, nor Lifors, nor Apparitors; nor could they 
refuſe to appear before the Prætor, upon a ſummons from even the meaneſt 


of the Citizens. The only privileges they had were thoſe of aſſembling 
to them from the Roftra, and ha- 


the Comitia at Rome, and ſpeaking 


r__ the ſoldiers in the field. 


The four Quæſtors had been found to be hardly ſufficient to go through 
the buſineſs belonging to them even before the late conqueſts ; but now 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to augment the number of theſe officers; and 
four new ones were therefore created, with the title of Provincial Quæſtors, 
to take charge of the four * provinces into which the Republic had divided 


her conqueſts, 


* The ſeat or chief office of the firſt pro- 
vince was at O Via, a maritime city near 
Rome. This Quxftorſhip reached, in all pro- 
bability, from the head of the Tiber and the 
river Arnus, to the mouth of the Liris; and 
comprehended Hetruria, Latium, Sabinia, 
Umbria, and, in ſhort, all the coaſts of the 
Tuſcan ſea, and all the lands between that 
ſea and the 4pennines. The ſeat of the ſe- 
cond province was at Cale, in the yes. 
ful country of Campania; and it reached 
from the Liris to the Gulph of Tarentum. 
This province contain'd Campania, Samnium, 
Lucania, the country of the Bruttii, and Oeno- 
tria; and within it were many rich mari- 
time cities, The third province reach- 
ed from the Apernines to the ſhore of the 
Adriatic ſea, and was called the Gallic QAuæ- 
Honſbip. It contained the countries formerly 
conquer'd by the Gauli, eſpecially the Senones, 
from the river Rubicon to the Ait. But 
notwithſtanding its name, it contained alſo 
Picenum, the country of the Frentani, and all 
the other countries as far as Apulia, And 
laſtly, the fourth 2ueffor/oip, of which we 
have not ſo diſtinct an account as of the other 


The 


three, could only comprehend Apulia, Cala- 
bria, and the territories of the Salentines, 
Meſfapians, and Tarentizes. A fine province, 
if we conſider the great number of its ſea- 
ports, into which merchandizes were im- 
ported from Greece, Aſia, and Africa. For 
theſe four provinces Rome created four new 
Quæſtors; and it was then ſettled, that all 
the eight 2-//ors ſhould for the future be 
choſen in Comitia by Tribes. Afﬀeer the elec- 
tions, which were renewed every year, the 
eight Quæſtors drew lots, in the preſence of 
the People, to decide which ſhould have the 
Roman, which the Military, and which the 
Provincial Quaſtorſhips. The four Provin- 
cial ones were moſtly defired by the ambi- 
tious before Rome had extended her con- 
queſts beyond Jraly ; but when ' ſhe had 
brought the Eaſt and Weſt into ſubjection to 
her, and great kingdoms were become ſo 
many provinces _ her domination, the 
four Italian provinces were but little coveted 
by the 2ue/tors, who were multiplied in pro- 
portion, as the Republic enlarged her con- 
queſts. The Proconſuls and Prapræ tors, that 


is to ſay, the Governors of thoſe remote pro- 
vinces, 
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The uſual fortune of Rome during any interval of tranquillity, did not V. of R. 488. 
fail to attend her at this time. A moſt Ureadful Plague raged both in the Bef. C. 264. 
City and in the Country. The $ybzllize books, according to cuſtom, were 197 Cpanel: p; 
hereupon conſulted ; and it was there found, that ſome ſecret crimes had O, %, B. a 
drawn down the wrath of Heaven upon the Republic. A veſtal, named c. 5. 
Caparonia, ery» the unhappy victim, ſacrificed to the prepoſſeſſions 


of the People. Being convicted of incontinency before the Tribunal of 

the Pontifices, they condemned her to be buried alive; and tho? to avoid fo 

cruel a death ſhe ſtrangled herſelf, the fame ceremonies of interment were 
performed upon the dead body, as if ſhe had been living. 

. Notwithſtanding the cdl made by the plague, the number of Citi- 

zens fit to bear arms appeared, by a Cenſus taken this year, to be 292,224. Liv. Epit. it. 
Doubtleſs the Sabines, to Whom the right of ſuffrage had been lately £477 B. 2. 
granted, muſt have been reckoned in this enumeration. C. Marcius Ru- 6 

tilus, one of the Cenſors, had on account of his extraordinary merit been 

elected, contrary to cuſtom and his own earneſt remonſtrances, a ſecond 

time to this office; and hence probably he acquired the ſurname of Cen- , ,, 
ſorinus, which was perpetuated in his family. Plutarch tells us, that tog , xg 
put a ſtop to ſo dangerous a practice, Marcius got a law pais'd, forbidding Plur. Life of 
any perſon to hold the Cenſorſhip a ſecond time, : Coriolanus. 

The preſent Conſuls were till at Rome, wholly employed in civil 

affairs, when on a ſudden a war ſprung up in the very bowels of the 
Republic. Yol/ni, a conſiderable City of Hetruria, had been by Treaty 

allowed to enjoy her own laws and form of government; but the Yo!- 
ſinienſes had ſince fallen into ſloth and luxury, neglected their laws, deſpiſed 

the public offices, and ſuffered their Freed- men to uſurp them. "Theſe 
Freed-men by degrees had made themſelves tyrants in the little Republic; ZÞnara:, B. g. 
and it was their whole buſineſs to mortify their old maſters. They not Fr. B. 1. 
only with all licentiouſneſs invaded their wives, but paſs'd a law, that no „ <a p 
Virgin-daughter of a man free-born ſhould be married to a huſband of yi; lofts 
the like condition, till ſhe had ſubmitted to the paſſionof a freed-man. c. 36. 
And to all theſe inſolences they added Baniſhments and Proſcriptions of . Max. 
the moſt worthy Citizens. The Volſinienſes not being able to help them- B. 9. c. 1. 
ſelves, ſent Deputies privately to implore the protection of the Senate of 
Rome. But tho' the negotiation was u to be carried on with per- 
fect ſecrecy, the Freed- men got notice of it, and put the Deputies to 
death at their return; and when Fabius Gurges, who undertook with a 


vinces, had each his Quæſtors, or Superinten- 
dant of the Finances, for his Government: 
and theſe Governments being ** and rich, 
and far out of the Senate's ſight, the Sor: 
were fond of going thither, where they could 
raiſe more money, and were more honoured 
and reſpeQed ; for here they wore the Præ- 
texta, and were attended by Lifors, as ap- 
pears from Cic. 3d Orat. contra Verr. For 


all theſe reaſons, when the Quæſters drew lots 
for their provinces, the man to whom any of 
the Italian ones fell became the jeſt of the 
people. He goes to the waters, ſaid they; 
meaning, that he was going to enjoy his re- 

oſe near Rome, much as thoſe Romans did, 
who went to Baiæ or Puteoli for the waters. 


C. & R. 


ſmall 
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ſmall army of voluntiers to chaſtiſe them, came near their City, he found 
them upon their guard ; nay, the Freed-men ventured to face him in the 


field, and gave him battle. The Conſul put them to the rout; but as he 
was entering the Town with the run-aways, he received a mortal wound 


from an unknown hand, and then the Romans were repulſed. After this 


Decius Mus, who had been Lieutenant to Fabius, beſieged the place in 
form; and in the year following it ſurrendered to the Conſul Fulving Flaccus. 
The Freed-men, who had uſurped the magiſtracies, and acted the whole 
ſcene of villany, were all put to death; the City was razed, and the In- 
habitants tranſplanted to another. | 2 

Theſe laſt partieulars are here mentioned a little before their time, 


that they may not hereafter interrupt the relation of more important 


matters; the cauſes and commencement of the FixzsT Punic. or 


CARTHAGINIAN Wars 4.4 
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